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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


It is with great satisfaction that the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine accepts the invita- 
tion of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to have a 
regular section of the JOURNAL devoted monthly to the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Those who have followed 
the JOURNAL from its inception realize what a strong force 
it has become in the field of religious instruction in America. 
It has devoted itself with equal zeal and intelligence to this 
great cause and has won for itself a unique place among our 
periodicals. 

The National Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, established by the N.C.W.C., seeks to serve the 
cause of religious instruction in accord with the direction of 
the Holy See—directions renewed, emphasized and clarified 
in the recent decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, published in this issue of the JOURNAL. I congratu- 
late the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION on placing its 
pages at the service of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
tEdwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls 
Chairman, Episcopal Committee, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
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Readers of this magazine will be interested in the above 
communication. The JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
welcomes this opportunity to extend its usefulness. With 
this issue the JouRNAL will devote a section monthly to the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. While other materials 
in this magazine are useful to the Confraternity director 
and worker, the new section will devote itself exclusively to 
the four major activities selected by the Bishops’ Commit- 
tee for their general program, consisting of 1. Religious 
instruction for Catholic children in public elementary 
schools—either through the vacation schools or by means 
of year ’round instruction; 2. Instruction for Catholic stu- 
dents in public high schools by means of religious study 
clubs or other approved methods; 3. Religious study clubs 
for adults; 4. The enlisting of parents to teach Religion to 
their children systematically in their own homes. 

Last May the Catholic press of this country announced 
the opening of the National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine at the headquarters of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The Committee of Bishops 
for the Confraternity, appointed by the administrative com- 
mittee of the N.C.W.C., consists of Most Reverend John T. 
MecNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, Most Rever- 
end John Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul and Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Chair- 
man. Dom Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B. of St. Anselm’s 
Priory at the Catholic University of America is director of 
the National Center and Miss Miriam Marks, field repre- 
sentative, is secretary. 


REPORT CARDS 


There is a tendency in public and Catholic education to 
rate pupils and students according to character traits. 
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Many educators feel that such a report to the home is of 


greater importance than marks in English, arithmetic and 
other school subjects. We believe readers of the JouRNAL 
will be interested in the following two descriptions. 


At Sacred Heart Academy in Manhattan, Kansas, the 
pupils receive a character rating every six weeks. The 
rating is based on an average of the following qualities, on 
a basis of ten points each: Courtesy; Cooperative Ability; 
Disposition (Honesty, Truth); Industry (Use of time or 
things); Initiative (Self-reliance); Judgment; Leadership; 
Personality (Habits); Piety (Reverence); Reliability 
(Obedience). At Wexford, Ontario, the School of St. 
Theresa uses a report card that is to bring to the attention 
of parents some of the essential conduct aims as far as school 
children are concerned. Under the heading of “Canadian 
Citizenship” the following items are listed, with an intro- 
ductory statement to parents: “Improvement is desirable 
in the items marked X.” I. Religion (Practice of Religion): 
(a) Attendance at religious duties; (b) Appreciation of 
value of religious duties; (c) Virtues: obedience, honesty, 
truthfulness, reverence. II. Health and Personal Habits: 
sits, stands and walks correctly; keeps clothes, hands, face, 
and teeth clean; is orderly and neat in work; observes rules 
of safety. III. Natural Virtues: (a) Courtesy—Is polite in 
speech and action, is kind to others; (b) Self-control— 
Makes effort to control temper, refrains from quarreling 
and complaining; (c) Industry—Makes good use of time, 
shows effort in work; (d) Justice—Respects public and 
private property; (e) Cooperation—Respects the rights of 
others, works and plays with others, gives good example; 
(f) Reliability—Can be trusted, is faithful to tasks and 
duty, is loyal to church, home and school. IV. Home Work. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE INDIVIDUAL 


We have recently examined a series of questionnaire 
forms used for several years at Mount Carmel High School, 
Chicago, that we believe would be of interest to all Catholic 
educators. The pupil himself, the parents, and former 
elementary school teachers contribute data on these forms 
relative to the beginning high-school student’s religious life, 
health, attitudes, interests, home responsibilities, social life, 
companions, vocational interests, as well as social and intel- 
lectual traits. The school that meets the beginning high 
school student with the abundance of information procured 
on these student guidance forms used by Mount Carmel 
High School is bound to make progress in guiding students 
far in advance of those high schools that procure such 
information only as needs seem to arrive. 


CHARACTER GUIDANCE AND THE EVENING 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


Have Catholics the habit of examining their conscience 
every night? If they have this habit, how efficacious is it 
in arousing them to greater love of God and neighbor? How 
helpful are teachers in guiding elementary children to this 
practice? More than instruction is necessary. Guidance 
must be accompanied with follow-up work. It is not im- 
possible for the school to take part in the development of 
this habit, one that can offer untold possibilities for life. 
We would urge that teachers investigate the following: 
Have children the habit of making the nightly examination 
of conscience at their bedside? If they have such a habit, 
what do they use for matter? Do they associate the idea 
of the examination with their weekly confession? Do they 
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truly understand that a firm resolution of sinning no more 
is a necessary factor in contrition? And lastly, do we as 
teachers of the young and observers of human nature, recog- 
nize, understand and provide for that kind of guidance that 
should receive attention in the acquisition of any good 
habit? 


THE URSULINE CENTENARY 


In this centenary year the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION extends felicitations to all daughters of St. An- 
gela. In the words of Thomas Jefferson we “salute you, holy 
Sisters, with friendship and respect” and wish for you, every 
one, the fearless spirit of your foundress who was not afraid 
to blaze new trails when the religious and moral needs of 
youth suggested the same. 


NATIONAL CATECHETICAL DAY 


Under the Auspices of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 
OcTOBER 30, 1935 


National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine 
1312 Massachusetts. Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Religion In the Elementary School 


THE LITURGY, THE WAY OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 





SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
The Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





It is interesting and helpful to note how widely Catholic 
educators are advocating the recognition of the sacred 
liturgy as of basic importance in true education. In this age 
of “activities,” the quiet, certain, mysterious working of 
Christ in souls, through the sacred liturgy, may unhappily 
pass unnoted and unthought of by persons who mean to be 
sincerely interested in education. But it is this activity of 
Christ, our High Priest, and this alone, which really has the 
power to perfect and sanctify man’s nature, i.e., truly to 
educate him. 


Dr. Linus Bopp,’ while asserting that the primary end of 
the liturgy is not educational but latreutic, that it is God’s 
glorification which constitutes the main goal of the liturgy, 
points out the truth that the secondary aim of the liturgy is 
the true education, the transformation of man. And this 
transformation, this sanctification of souls, is to the glorifi- 
cation of God. 

For this “making new,” transforming, God’s grace is 
necessary, and this is given us through the sacred liturgy: 
sacrifice, sacrament, and prayer. Hence the conclusion to 
the fundamental position of the liturgy in Catholic educa- 
tion. There is only one Teacher, one Educator: “One is 


* Dr. Linus Bopp, Liturgische Erziehung (Freiburg, 1929), 45-69. 
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your master, Christ.” * ‘To lead little ones to Christ,” is, 
according to Gerson, the classic formula for Christian edu- 
cation. This truth is authoritatively expressed by our Holy 
Father in his encyclical, “The Christian Education of 
youth”: “The proper and immediate end of Christian edu- 
cation is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian, that is to form Christ Himself in 
those regenerated by Baptism. . . . For the true Christian 
must live a supernatural life in Christ. 


The importance of providing for the educating of even 
young children through the liturgy is emphasized by M. 
Flad in L’Education par la Liturgie:* 


For the liturgical life to animate the whole Christian people, it 
is supremely important that the liturgy be made the basis of the 
religious formation of youth, from their earliest childhood. 

It is clearly evident that from the day when parents and edu- 
cators will direct their zeal to bring children to an early participa- 
tion in the public worship of the Church, to inculcate gradually an 
acquaintance with and love of the liturgy, children, advancing in 
life, will continue to act in virtue of liturgical principles. The young 
generation thus lifted up into the true spirit of holy Church will be 
as a leaven which will not be slow to renew the mass of the faith- 
ful. They will be, in the future, Christians really worthy of the 
name. 


But we need not go to Germany or France to find expres- 
sion of this realization of the educational value of the sacred 
liturgy. Almost ten years ago, the Reverend George Johnson 
wrote: 


A glance through the various courses of study which are extant 
at the present time can only lead to the conclusion that the liturgy 
is regarded as a subordinate element in the teaching of religion—a 
sort of work of supererogation which has very little vital connec- 
tion with the rest of the curriculum. . . . Very much of the trouble 
is due to our inclination to regard the liturgy as a means of ex- 
plaining the catechism rather than as the basis upon which the 
teaching of the catechism should be founded. The liturgy is super- 
natural experience which, together with the natural experience of 
everyday living, should be the starting point of religious education.* 


Dr. Johnson points out that the liturgy not only instructs, 


*St. Matthew, XXIII :10. , 

*M. Flad, L’Education par la Liturgie (Paris, 1921), p. 7. 

“Rev. George Johnson, “The Liturgy as a Form of Educational Experi- 
ence,” Catholic Educational Review, XXIV (November, 1926), p. 529. 
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but “develops and fulfills.” In educational terminology, he 
speaks of the liturgy as “the great project” inviting the 
fullest active participation of all Christians. “Upon the 
child’s natural experiences, which are the basis of his apper- 
ception of natural truth, religious instruction should super- 
impose the supernatural experience of the liturgy, which is 
the basis of supernatural apperception. Out of this, then, 
let the dogmatic, moral, and ascetical teaching of the cate- 
chism develop.” 

Equally forceful are the statements of the Reverend John 
T. McMahon, Superintendent of Schools, Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, on this subject! 

Much of what we do as religious teachers has been written in 
water. ... If we seek an explanation, we might discover that the 
divorce which exists between the teaching of the faith and the 
living of the faith, between the religion lesson and daily experience, 
suggests one of the main reasons. . . . I am now advocating the 
liturgy as the best channel of making religious doctrine bear down 
upon life. . . . The divorce between the theory and practice of 
religion is healed by the liturgy. .. . Before the era of the catechism, 
the people learned their theology by praying and living with the 
Church. The liturgy was then the catechism, the theology of the 
people, and it remains today the most striking, most widespread, 
most popular, and most easily understood witness of our faith.® 

Most recent, perhaps, of these expositions of the educa- 
tional significance of the liturgy is that given by the Rever- 
end William Busch in his series of articles, ““The Christ-Life 
Series.” ° Regarding The Christ-Life Series, Father Busch 
says: “The entire plan of this Series is governed by the idea 
of sanctifying grace understood as incorporation in Christ. 

. A second outstanding feature of The Christ-Life Series, 
and an immediate consequence of the first, is its emphasis 
of the liturgy as the way of Christian education. . . . The 
liturgy as the normal means of a direct vital contact with 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, is the primary agency for educa- 
tion in Christian life.” 

How is education accomplished through the liturgy? In 
the one way which is adapted to our nature, elevated as 
it has been through Baptism to union with God. The whole- 


*Rev. John T. McMahon, “Suggested Liturgical pe for Schools,” 
Catholic Educational Review, XXIX (October, 1931), 449-457. 
*Rev. William Busch, Orate Fratres, VII (1934), 216- a 253-260, 302-308. 
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man,—body and soul, senses, intellect and will,—super- 
naturalized through incorporation with Christ, is affected 
by the educative power of the sacred. liturgy. Through it, 
not only do we learn the truths which we are to believe and 
the virtues which we should practice, but we are divinely 
empowered to believe and to do as becomes Christians: for 
in the sacred liturgy Christ imparts to us His very life and 
His divine energies. 

How does the child know the love of his father and 
mother? Not from the study of formal treatises about it, 
but from the loving embrace, from the thousand expressions 
of love that only a mother or father knows how to give. 
How shall we know, really know, the love of our heavenly 
Father? Especially from the intimate experience of it which 
He wills us to have through contact with Him in the holy 
Sacrifice, the sacraments, the prayer of the Church through 
the Liturgical Year. “The best way to learn a language,” 
writes Dom Lambert Beuaduin, O.S.B., “is still that of 
speaking it... . At the risk of appearing to exaggerate, it is 
imperative to emphasize the necessity of this principle for 
the religious education of the people. The catechism, the 
elementary grammar in our case, is not enough; it is neces- 
sary habitually to speak the Christian teachings, and the 
language for this is the liturgy.” ’ 

From the earliest years, then, it is desirable that Catholic 
children be instructed in their mother tongue, the language 
of the Church. What Catholic teacher does not know the 
ease with which children think the thoughts and pray the 
prayers of the Church. This is true, likewise, of the melo- 
dies which belong to the Church,—the chant of the Church. 
“The Church does not merely know her dogmas: she loves 
them, and therefore she must sing them.” Gregorian chant 
is a part of the legitimate inheritance of every Catholic 
child, whose privilege it should be to have “active participa- 
tion in the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church.” So may they seek and acquire at 
“its foremost and indispensable source,” that true Christian 
spirit which is the essential and primary objective of all 
truly Christian education. 


™Dom Lambert Beuaduin, O.S.B., Liturgy the Life of the Church, 48-49. 
Tr. Dom Virgil Michel. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1926. 








NOTES ON SUPERVISION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


In an editorial in its April issue the JouRNAL emphasized 
the importance of an intelligent, professional supervision of 
religious instruction, at the same time recognizing that in 
the present educational set-up of Catholic education, this 
supervision must come from the principal. In its May issue 
this JoURNAL carried an article entitled ‘““Some Notes on the 
Supervision of Religious Instruction at the Elementary 
School Level.” Superiors of religious communities have 
shown a particular interest in this outline that pointed out 
fifteen problems demanding the attention of the principal 
in the supervision of religious instruction. With the opening 
of this new school year the reflections given below would 
seem to be in order: 


The studies and investigations made during the past 
summer at motherhouses, colleges and universities are of 
benefit to religious education only to the degree in which 
they affect classroom practice. 


Intelligent supervision can be carried on in those schools 
where the principal is also a classroom teacher. 


Classroom observation is not absolutely necessary in a 
program of supervision. Studies have shown that over a 
period of seven years only one percent of a good sampling 
of teachers found any real help from that form of super- 
vision that consisted of classroom observation followed by 
discussion. 


Teachers rank highest in helpfulness those supervisory 
measures that provide for constructive teachers’ meetings, 
the interpretation of aims and objectives, and helpful guid- 
ance in determining the value of materials and procedures. 


It is the principal’s responsibility to see that the teacher 
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does not lose sight of the child and his achievement, through 
preoccupation with petty detail and routine. 


The principal’s work should not be that of inspector, 
detective or dictator. Such activities, unconsciously at least, 
put the teacher under a nervous strain and break down 
teaching morale. 


At the beginning of this school year when so many of our 
schools are experimenting with new courses of study in 
Religion, teachers and particularly beginning teachers, are 
in need of special leadership and inspiration. They will need 
help in adapting the curriculum to their particular classroom 
situations. However, this assistance can be given only by 
those principals who are themselves masters of the new 
course of study. Principals should find encouragement in 
the fact that objective studies show that curriculum evalua- 
tion is one of the best means for improving teachers in 
service. 


The sodality movement in the Catholic schools is the very acme 
of supernaturalizing the natural interests and activities of growing 
children. Christian citizenship and leadership are fostered in char- 
acter development that should and does carry over into adult life. 
This movement cannot be too highly recommended as a means for 
training Christial leaders for the new order. 


Leo Bernard Fagan, “The Gifted Child and the New 


Deal,” America, Vol. LII, No. 10 (December 15, 1934), 
p. 231. 





THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 


It is not uncommon for pupils at the elementary and 
junior high school levels to take part in projects that re- 
quire or suggest a sketch or sketches of an altar. The fol- 
lowing notes are here presented for the assistance of the 
teacher in guiding the work of pupils.* For a more com- 
plete presentation of the subject, the reader is referred to 
“The Liturgical Construction of the Altar” by the Reverend 
Edwin Ryan that appeared in Liturgical Arts in the fall of 
1931 and which may be procured as a reprint from The 
Liturgical Arts Society, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for the price of ten cents per copy. The editor of the 
Journal of Religious Instruction used Father Ryan’s mate- 
rial in the preparation of these notes. 


1. The altar should be covered with three cloths, the upper 
being at least long enough to reach the ground at the 
ends, the other two shorter, or consisting of one cloth 
folded double. 


. The altar should be adorned with a frontlet (pallium) 
of that color suitable to the feast or office, if this is 
possible. 


The mensa of a fixed altar has engraved upon its sur- 
face five Greek crosses. Four of these should be at the 
corners, about six inches in from the edges; the fifth 
should be in the center. 


The stone of a portable altar bears the same arrange- 
ment of Greek crosses, except that those at the corners 
must naturally be nearer the edges; such a stone may 
be raised a little above the level of the mensa into 
which it is set, so that the priest may feel its limits 


*Items with which the teacher is most familiar are not included in the 
outline. 
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through the altar cloths and thus avoid placing the 
Host anywhere except upon the altar proper. 


. The mensa may have one gradine (a little step at the 
back), but never more than one. 


. The crucifix should be large and prominent. It may be 
of metal or wood, and harmonize in design and, when 
of wood, in color with the candlesticks. It must be a 
real crucifix, not a mere wall painting or mosaic. It 
may be placed in any one of the following positions: 
(1) on the mensa, in line with the candlesticks; (2) 
set in the reredos; (3) suspended from above; (4) 
forming an integral part of the tabernacle structure so 
as to seem to grow out of it. The fourth position is not 
recommended, since it is generally awkward and top- 
heavy. The third position is excellent for a small altar 
with a tabernacle. The first position is recommended 
for a plain altar (large or small) without a tabernacle. 


. The bottom of the Corpus must never be below the 
level of the tops of the candlesticks. 


. The altar cloths must be of linen or hemp, and should 
be plain, without pleats, lace edging, or embroidery. 


. While the tabernacle is housing the Blessed Sacrament, 
it must be covered by a veil. Two curtains in front of 
the tabernacle door do not substitute a veil. The rule 
about the tabernacle veil is just as strict as that about 
the tabernacle light. The rules for the predominating 
color of the tabernacle veil are that it be (1) white, 
or (2) the color of the Mass actually being offered 
(except that a violet veil goes with a Requiem Mass), 
or (3) the color of the day. A white tabernacle veil is 
always correct. Gold thread counts for white, red, or 
green; silver, for white. A rose-colored veil may be 
used only on the Fourth Sunday in Lent or the Third 
Sunday in Advent. The inside of the tabernacle should 
be gilded or lined with white silk. 


. The rules for the color of thé frontal (antipendium) are 
the same as those for the tabernacle veil. Lace should 
not be hung from the edge of the mensa. If the front 
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of the altar contains mosaic, or some other rich orna- 
mentation, the frontal may be dispensed with. 


A carpet, preferably red or green, should cover the 
footpace and extend down the middle of the step or 
steps to about a foot beyond the lowest step. Strips of 
carpet along the steps are not desirable. The carpet 
used should be plain, or if figured, not with any Chris- 
tian symbols, e.g., crosses, images of the saints, or 
sacred emblems. 


The cloths used in the dossal, tester, and riddels should 
be rich, and of colors contrasting with or emphasizing 
the liturgical colors of the tabernacle veil and frontal. 


Our worship must be more than a rushing to and from a hurried 
Low Mass, or some longer ceremony which offers to mute specta- 
tors a display of the costumes of priests and prelates; more than 
the fulfilment of a Sunday morning obligation, and more than a 
profit-seeking devotion to novenas. We need to be instructed re- 
garding the nature of divine worship (not merely as obligation in 
justice but as union with God in love) and to be convinced of the 
fundamental importance of corporate worship in Christian life. 
We are aware of the importance of objective faith and morals, but 
we are inclined to private fancy in matters of worship and we 
regard the Mass, the sacraments and all forms of prayer too ex- 
clusively from the viewpoint of our personal salvation. We are not 
sufficiently aware of the beauty and the power of the liturgy, both 
for the honoring of God and for the formation of the character 
of our Christian community life. Liturgy must again be under- 
stood as active participation in the worship-life of the Church, the 
mystical Christ in whom we live and pray, the community drama 
of worship which honors God and hallows man in one body in 
Christ. We must regain the spirit of the Magnificat: “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 
Savior.” ; 

By Rev. William Busch, “A Legion of Decency,” Orate Fra- 
tres, Vol. IX, No. 7 (May 18, 1935) pp. 305-306. 





High School Religion 


THE COURSE IN RELIGION 
ADOPTED BY THE BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS * 


BROTHER AGATHO, C.S.C. 
Dujarie Institute 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


I 


A REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 


What’s wrong with our high school course in religion? 
For the past fifteen years, some phase of that perplexing 
question has been discussed at these sessions of the National 
Educational Convention, as an examination of its Proceed- 
ings reveals. It has likewise been the subject of earnest dis- 
cussion in religious communities and at faculty meetings of 
the various high schools under their charge. Conflicting 
opinions have been expressed as to just what 7s the funda- 
mental limitation, the fundamental deficiency, in the course 
in religion in some of our secondary schools. There are 
those, for instance, who allege that the crux of the whole 
problem lies in the fact that teachers are not adequately 
prepared to teach religion. That was the substance of a 
report made in 1932 by the Rev. Joseph Edwards, C.M., 
Principal of DePaul Academy, Chicago, and past President 
of the Secondary School Department of this organization. 
The following is an excerpt taken from the study of this 


* This paper was presented by Brother Agatho at a session of the Secondary 
Section of the N.C.E.A., which met in Chicago in April, 1935. 
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problem made by the Standing Committee on Religion, of 
which Father Edwards was at that time ex-officio chair- 
man: 

We have shown more concern in preparing good teachers in science, 
mathematics, or languages, than in preparing proficient teachers 
in the method and technique of carrying out our religious program 
of education. There is need, and a very pressing need at that, to 
become genuinely convinced of the fact that we must pay more 
attention to, and invest more money in, the development of the 
departments of religion as we do in other branches of the high 
school curricula. For years, even for centuries, we have given 
expression to the incontrovertible statement that we cannot sepa- 
rate religion and education. Still, we are weakest in teacher-train- 
ing and technique in that phase of our education program which 
calls for the correlation of religion and education.’ 

At the Convention held at St. Paul in 1933, the Very Rev. 
Peter A. Resch, S.M., then Superior of Maryhurst Novi- 
tiate, Kirkwood, Mo., read a paper in this department in 
opposition to the advocacy of specialists in religion. The 
discussion of that paper was led by Father Churchill of 
Dubuque, Iowa, who presented just as eloquent an appeal 
for the specialist. The general discussion that followed in- 
dicated that the dominant sentiment in that gathering of 
religious teachers was in favor of specialization. “Just why 
should we not have the specialist in religion, the same as we 
have the specialist in English or in Latin or in any one of 
the other subjects?” they asked. 

The answer to that question is made rather vehemently 
by some who characterize as gratuitous the assertion that 
teachers are not adequately prepared to teach religion. Fur- 
thermore, they condemn the suggestion that we have spe- 
cialists in religion as an invasion, or rather as a usurpation, 
of what they conceive to be the inalienable right of every 
religious teacher to teach religion. Their primary objection 
is that specialization in the teaching of religion would de- 
prive some teachers of the repercussions in their spiritual 
lives of those values and activities which the teaching of 
religion would and should afford them. 

Then there are those who maintain that our real weak- 
ness is a want of a tried and proved and thoroughly mas- 


* National Education Association Bulletin, 1933, p. 206-7. 
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tered method of teaching religion. Still again we hear others 
say that it’s the limitations of the available texts in religion. 
The echo of that statement has scarcely died away when 
we hear from another quarter that it’s the mulfplicity and 
diversity of texts that’s responsible for the present con- 
fusion. Another school of thought analyzes the situation in 
this way: “The trouble is that there is little or no stability 
in the course. In the absence of legislation on the subject, 
either by the diocese or by the religious communities that 
operate the high schools and academies, the course in re- 
ligion is in a perpetual state of fluctuation, depending upon 
the preferences, the interests, and the hobbies of the in- 
dividual teachers. Thus, some teachers attempt to crowd 
into one year what should, in fact, constitute the course in 
religion for two or three years. Some one else becomes 
absorbed in Church History or in Apologetics or in Liturgy, 
and confines his teaching to either the one or the other, to 
the exclusion of the subject matter assigned as a unit in the 
entire course. Where such a condition exists,” they con- 
tinue, “‘each school has its own course in religion, selects its 
own texts, and the inevitable consequence is that there is 
divergency as to aim, a miscellany as to content, and dis- 
satisfaction as the common result.” Again, we have all 
heard it said, times without number, that the indifferent 
attitude of the average high school student toward the class 
in religion, the fact that he gets no credit for the subject, 
is the real cause of the student’s lack of interest and the 
absence of those vital results which we all feel we have a 
right to expect. 


All of these and many other similar factors have been 
enumerated and identified, either singly or collectively, as 
the underlying causes for complaint from within the ranks 
of Catholic teachers, and sometimes the cause of adverse 
criticism from without. Like the terrible din of an orches- 
tra that is tuning up, these opinions taken together clash, 
certainly; but at the same time they are in accord in at 
least one respect, and that is that they indicate an unmis- 
takable dissatisfaction with the course in religion in many 
quarters. This dissatisfaction is quite common among the 
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teachers of religion themselves, evidenced year after year, 
whenever and wherever there is a fore-gathering of Cath- 
olic educators assembled for the purpose of discussing this 
vital question. It has its origin in a constructive, healthy 
spirit of self-criticism that discerns the presence of some 
inherent weakness, seemingly either in the course itself, or 
in the absence of an energizing method of its presentation, 
and is inspired by a commendable effort to eradicate that 
weakness, whatever it may be, and whatever may be its 
underlying cause. 


II 


EFFORTS OF THE BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS TO DEAL WITH 
THE PROBLEM IN THEIR SCHOOLS 


Admittedly, the situation described above is peculiar to 
no particular school, to no particular community. For 
reasons of delicacy and common sense, all of us refrain from 
exhibiting the proverbial family skeleton that is supposedly 
hidden away in the dark recesses of a clothes press. But, 
as one principal, not of our own community, said to me in 


commenting on such an observation of mine: “I am sure 
that every skeleton you have discovered in your research on 
this problem has a mate hanging in my own closet.” Because 
most of us follow what might be called a tradition of 
reticence, we are mutually prevented from profiting either 
by our experience or our investigation of this very vital 
problem. Within limits of safety and propriety that will 
not do violence to my own good standing in my community, 
I am going to break with this tradition of reticence. 

Since 1926, particularly, the Brothers of Holy Cross have 
discussed some phase of this involved problem at their 
annual Educational Conference at Notre Dame. Finally, in 
1933, an executive committee of five Brothers and an ad- 
visory committee of all local superiors in charge of our high 
schools was appointed to do two things: (1) To make rec- 
ommendations to the Provincial Chapter, which was to con- 
vene the following year, as to what should be the content of 
the course in religion in our high schools; and (2) to deter- 
mine the texts to be used. So that the recommended course 
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in religion might be representative of the best thought of 

those best qualified to speak on the subject—the teachers of 

religion themselves—the executive committee sent out the 

following questionnaire: 

(1) What, in your opinion, should be the content of the course in 
religion in each of the four years high school? 


(2) What texts do you think best fitted to cover the material indi- 
cated for each one of the four years? 


(3) What supplementary books or other aids would you recom- 
mend? 


(4) What, in your opinion, is the most glaring weakness inherent 
in our course in religion? 

(5) What suggestions would you offer to counteract this weakness? 

(6) Would you be willing to teach as many as three or four classes 
in religion every day? 

(7) How often should the religion class be taught each week? 


(8) What length of period would you recommend—a half an hour 
or forty-five minutes? 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


As might be expected, the specific replies to the first ques- 
tion, as to the suggested content of each one of the four 
years, simply defy anything like statistical compilation. 
Suffice it to say that in general the answers to the first 
question all hit around the same central idea, and might be 
epitomized by saying that for the freshman year the Com- 
mandments and the Sacraments were most frequently rec- 
ommended. For the sophomore year, Dogma, Liturgy, and 
the New Testament were all that were left that had not 
already been allocated to the freshman year in the answers 
to these questions. Church History, Apologetics, emphasis 
on the Mass and on all that pertains to Worship, and finally 
Catholic Action were preferred for the junior year. For 
the senior year, the answers were widely scattered. Some 
mentioned the Life of Christ; others advocated a simplified 
course in Catholic Ethics or a general review of the matter 
studied in the previous three years. Practically everyone 
who answered the questionnaire recommended the treat- 
ment of practical questions embodying Catholic principles 
of living that tie up with everyday activities, such for ex- 
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ample as questions of social justice, Catholic principles in 
the family life, in business, in social and economic contacts, 
in relation to legitimate worldly ideals and ambitions. 

The answers to questions No. 2 and No. 3, dealing with 
suggested texts and supplementary books of reference, are 
too involved to give here. So, likewise, are the replies to 
questions No. 4 and No. 5, except to say that the majority 
insisted on the necessity for specialized training and the 
distribution of the teaching load so as to permit careful 
preparation of the religion classes. Over half of those who 
answered the interrogatory expressed a preference for the 
daily class of forty-five minutes and a willingness to teach 
three or four classes in religion every day, providing they 
first received specialized training. 


THE REORGANIZED COURSE 


On the basis of opinions and recommendations obtained 
through the medium of the questionnaire and the syllibi of 
courses of religion that are being taught in a large number 
of schools throughout the country, copies of which were 
obtained by a systematic division of correspondence among 
the members of the executive committee, we drew up the 
following plan: 

(1) Freshman year: Part I of Religion Doctrine and Practice by 


Cassilly. Content: The Commandments of God and of the 
Church or Moral. 


(2) Sophomore year: Part II of the same text on The Means of 
Grace. Content: The Sacraments and the Mass, or Worship. 


(3) Junior year: Part III of the same text on The Apostles’ Creed. 
Content: Dogma. 


(4) Senior year: Book III of the Campion-Horan Series. Content: 
Catholic Action. 


(5) The New Testament is to be used in each of the four years for 
supplementary material. Optional supplement: A Lamp of 


The Word by The Right Rev. Monsignore Canon Carr, Liver- 
pool.” 


The foregoing constitutes the core of the religion course. 
The idea back of its formulation is to put first things first. 
Very probably it will naturally occur to you that provision 


? Printed by Rockliff Brothers, 44 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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should be made for Liturgy. According to our intended plan, 
that is matter proper for the second year, in connection with 
the Sacraments and the Mass. Others may observe that 
some provision should be made for Apologetics. That is 
matter proper for the third year, in connection with Dogma. 
Some may mention Church History as a subject proper for 
the religion course. I shall not attempt to debate that ques- 
tion, but from information secured from sources before 
mentioned, the more general tendency seems to be in favor 
of integrating Church History with General History. 


THREE OUTSTANDING CONVICTIONS 


Three very definite, clear-cut convictions of a large num- 
ber of our teachers of religion dominated this study: (1) 
That provision should be made for an intensive study of all 
that is comprised under the traditional categories of moral, 
dogma, and worship; (2) That provision should be made 
somewhere in the course for the Life of Christ; and (3) that 
there should be a direct correlation between teaching and 
living, so as to equip our students with Catholic principles 
governing the more common ethical, social, and economic 
problems of their every-day life. This ideal, incidentally, 
was more completely, and perhaps more pointedly expressed 
by His Excellency The Most Reverend Francis W. Howard, 
Bishop of Covington, Kentucky and the worthy President 
General of this organization, in an address at Lexington, 
Kentucky to the Diocesan Federation of Catholic Women, 
at about the same time we were making this study. On 
that occasion the Bishop said: “Catholics should know the 
mind of the Church on the various religious and social prob- 
lems of the day, so that having acquired a clear understand- 
ing of what the Catholic Church stands for and teaches, they 
may be more and more proud of their religion, may grow 
in the understanding and love of its doctrines, and be loyal 
to its precepts. Thus aided and informed, they will speak 
with security, with confidence, and with spontaneity when 
occasion requires utterance.” 

In the determination of the content of our course in 
religion and the texts to be used, we were guided by the 
convictions above expressed, convictions in which the mem- 
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bers of the committee fully concurred. To our minds, Cas- 
silly’s book for the first three years seems best to cover the 
very materials that we have in mind. It sticks to the tradi- 
tional, time-honored, time-proven, major divisions of moral, 
dogma, and worship, categories from which we cannot de- 
part, subject matter that we cannot dilute, without immi- 
nent danger to the effectiveness of our teaching of religion. 
“Give me masters who can scientifically teach religion and 
religiously teach science,” said the celebrated Cardinal 
Mercier. Scientifically to teach religion certainly means to 
teach it systematically, according to a graduated, compre- 
hensive plan, so that our students may get a thorough 
grounding in the essentials of their religion. ‘““Dogmas,” says 
Cooper, “so far from being fifth wheels are the gasoline 
supply.” 


The statement was made that our guiding principle in 
the construction of our syllabus was to put first things first. 
We had in mind, for instance, the question of emphasis 
proportionate to the possible number of times the various 
sacraments may be received, and the Mass as the central 
act of worship in our Catholic life. The life of a good Cath- 
olic revolves around and is animated and sustained by the 
Holy Eucharist, the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the sacra- 
ment of penance, prayer. Neither time nor space permit me 
to quote here some of the startlingly frank, discerning re- 
plies made by the students in the latest Religious Survey 
published at Notre Dame in answer to the questions: ‘““How 
much appreciation do you show of your opportunity for 
daily Mass?” (p. 17) “How do you assist at Mass?” (p. 22) 
“When you go to confession do you give much thought to 
your purpose of amendment?” (p. 26) Some of the stu- 
dents’ replies to these questions reflect credit upon their 
early teachers in religion; some others make us wonder 
whether they had ever had previous religious instruction. 


Recently a priest at Notre Dame mentioned during our 
discussion of this entire problem, that every year in his 
three classes in Apologetics—for college men, understand— 
he takes time out to explain carefully the dispositions requi- 
site for a good confession, with special emphasis on the firm 
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purpose of amendment. Twenty-one years as a priest, many 
of which had been spent as a teacher of religion in the class- 
room, had revealed to him the necessity for emphasizing 
such a fundamental of Catholic life. 

Here is another instance of the need of emphasis: Despite 
the fact that the Mass is the central act of divine worship, 
that it is the propitiatory sacrifice; that it is the very 
heart and soul of the spiritual life of every Catholic, our 
students, largely, manifest so little appreciation, so little 
understanding of the Mass as a sacrifice, as the most sub- 
lime, the most holy, the highest possible form of worship, 
that the existing situation is certainly an argument a for- 
tiori for greater emphasis on the Mass than it ordinarily 
receives. Vividness of illustration, appositeness of analogy, 
create the divine spark of divine enthusiasm in the teach- 
ing of religion and results in the vitalization of what is 
taught in the lives of our children. The impartation of 
knowledge is not sufficient. That knowledge must be set on 
fire to become a driving force in a human life. Dry as dust, 
spiritless, matter-of-fact teaching has never yet struck the 
spark of divine enthusiasm in the heart or mind of any 
student, and such teaching never will, for the simple reason 
that human nature is simply not built that way. Whether 
we’re teaching moral or dogma or the sacraments or the 
Mass—or whatever else we’re teaching in religion—the 
question of proportionate emphasis, of keeping first things 
first, is vital. If ever teaching can be raised to the dignity of 
a fine art, a fine art that calls for fine discernment and fine 
techniques, the success or failure of which are so consequen- 
tial that they may indirectly result in the salvation or the 
loss of an immortal soul—opportunities for its elevation to 


that dignity are to be found preeminently in the religion 
class. 


Ill 
EXPERIMENTALISM VS. CENTURIES OF EXPERIENCE 


We all know that trends in the field of education today 
are to change this and to change that; to try this experi- 
ment and to try that one; to indulge in expansive, rather 
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than in intensive instruction, sometimes at the sacrifice of 
mastery of the subject studied; to dilute the curriculum 
and to revamp texts with the idea in mind, seemingly, to 
make them easy and to present the solid matter in a kind of 
predigested form. No sane educator would condemn an 
honest, constructive effort to improve either the format or 
the content of text books or the methods of teaching; but 
not only do we not have to follow the modern trends toward 
experimentalism in education in general in our teaching of 
religion, the fact of the matter is that we should not follow 
such trends. We have the experience of the ages of the 
Catholic Church as a priceless heritage to guide us in this 
matter, and that experience fairly shouts from the housetops 
that there is simply no substitute in the teaching of religion, 
in the inculcation of objective principles of morality, for all 
that is comprised under the traditional categories of moral, 
dogma, and worship. That experience of the Church and 
her whole educative system throughout the ages, testify to 
the indisputable fact that morality is objective, and that its 
observance is the fruit of doctrine; that for the principles 
thereof to become operative as a directive, a determining 
force in the life of man, these principles must be assimilated 
by the mind, must be engrafted with the muscles and the 
tendons and the fibres of the heart, must enlighten and 
direct the conscience, and thus control human acts. These 
principles of morality, these dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
these doctrines on the sacraments and on worship, cannot 
and should not be presented in a predigested, diluted form, 
unless we would jeopardize the ultimate object of all our 
teaching, and thus frustrate the fundamental reason for 
the very existence of the Catholic school. 


PAGANISM THREATENS CIVILIZATION 


In these days of turmoil, of loose thinking, of crooked 
reasoning, of the deification of the senses, of superlative 
subjectivism in matters pertaining to morality in its most 
extensive and comprehensive meaning, it is incumbent upon 
us to teach religion “scientifically,” as Cardinal Mercier 
said, by which he meant, essentially, according to a syste- 
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matic plan. Referring to conditions in the world today in 
the address before mentioned, Bishop Howard made this 
arresting statement: ‘The greatest menace threatening 
civilization today and our own well-being is apostasy from 
God.” It may reasonably be supposed that a student who 
has been taught such a course of religion as is herein pos- 
tulated, will be the better equipped to cope with the mate- 
rialism, the agnosticism, and the paganism which, accord- 
ing to His Excellency just quoted, and such an eminent 
scholar as Hilaire Belloc, threatens not only our own na- 
tional wellbeing, but even, according to the latter, the very 
civilization of our day. Speaking of these very agencies at 
work in the world at large today, Hilaire Belloc says in his 
essay, The New Paganism: 

Now it must be evident to everybody by this time that, with the 
attack on Faith and the Church at the Reformation, the successful 
rebellion of so many and their secession from United Christendom, 
there began a process which could only end in the complete loss of 
all Catholic doctrine and morals by the deserters. That consumma- 
tion we are reaching to-day. It took a long time to come about, but 
come about it has. We have but to look around us to see that there 
are, spreading over what used to be the Christian world, larger and 
larger areas over which the Christian spirit has wholly failed; is 
absent. I mean by “larger areas” both larger moral and larger 
physical areas, but especially larger moral areas. There are now 
whole groups of books, whole bodies of men, which are definitely 
pagan, and these are beginning to join up into larger groups. It is 
like the freezing over of a pond, which begins in patches of ice; 
the patches unite to form wide sheets, till at last the whole is one 
solid surface. There are considerable masses of literature in the 
modern world, of philosophy and history (and especially of fiction) 
which are pagan and they are coalescing—to form a corpus of anti- 
Christian influence. It is not so much that they deny the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection, nor even that they ignore doctrine. It is 
rather that they contradict and oppose the old inherited Christian 
system of morals to which people used to adhere long after they had 
given up definite doctrine. 


IV 


A REASON FOR THE FAITH THAT IS IN THEM 


Such are the conditions that we all know exist today. 
Such are the conditions that we must prepare our students 
to meet. For many of them the religious instruction that 
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they receive in the high school will be the last formal in- 
struction that they will ever get in that subject. We cannot 
expect, nor do we expect, to turn out exegetes nor theolog- 
ians by our limited course in religion, but we should turn 
out students who can give an intelligent reason for the faith 
that is in them, an intelligent, lucid, succinct, and absolutely 
correct explanation of the major doctrines and practices of 
the Catholic Church, of which they are members. 


Recently I heard the following incident which a certain 
rather well-known Catholic gentleman told on himself. He 
was taking lunch with a group of non-Catholic business men, 
and had already placed his order for meat, when he hap- 
pened to remember it was Friday; so he called the waiter 
back and ordered fish, instead. Noticing this, one of his 
friends asked: “Jim, why do Catholics not eat meat on Fri- 
day?” Abashed, the man in question answered, ‘Gentle- 
men, I don’t know.” The humility of the man in telling this 
story on himself is admirable; his loyalty to the precept of 
the Church, under difficulty, is no less admirable; but his 
lack of knowledge on the point is pathetic. There may be 
an excuse for the gentleman in question, for he had not had 
advantages of eight years in a Catholic grade school and 
four years in a Catholic high school; but if we cannot turn 
out students who can, as I have already said, give an intel- 
ligent, lucid, succinct, and absolutely correct explanation of 
the major doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church, 
of which they are members, then there is something funda- 
mentally and radically wrong with our course in religion, or 
with our methods of its presentation. Furthermore, our stu- 
dents should know, without any shadow of doubt, the mind 
of the Catholic Church on the more common social and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. For this, a firm grounding in 
principle is necessary. 


For the will to be moved in a right course of action, the 
intellect must present it with reasons why it should choose 
to do one thing rather than another, or why it should refrain 
from a course of action to which the individual feels strong- 
ly drawn. We feel that in definitely allocating and in defi- 
nitely restricting the subject matter comprised under the 
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three-fold categories of moral, dogma, and worship to the 
first three years, we have taken cognizance of that funda- 
mental psychological law. As Catholic educators, we sub- 
scribe to the thesis that the summation of all the“objectives 
of education is the formation of character, by which we 
mean, essentially, life dominated by principle, in contradis- 
tinction to life dominated by impulse, caprice, likes and 
dislikes. As Catholic educators, we hold that there is no 
other power on earth that exerts so great a -control over 
human acts as that which is exerted by religion. We main- 
tain, in fact, that without religion, without religious convic- 
tions, man simply has no reason, other than that suggested 
by natural virtue, social convention, self-interest or expedi- 
ency for acting except as he feels; and if a human being 
acts always as he feels, he’ll land either in a lunatic asylum 
or in a jail here in this world, and since we believe in the 
hereafter, we have a pretty good idea where he will land in 
the next. Hence, upon our realizing this objective of educa- 
tion in our students—the formation of the best possible 
character—depends the worthwhileness of our realizing any 
of the other objectives, for in the absence of character in an 
educated man we may, in the words of Father Hull, “have 
produced a Hercules who may be a perfect dolt; a man who 
may be as clever as the devil and just as wicked; as pious 
as a saint, and yet a flabby, helpless creature; he may have 
a head of gold, a trunk of brass, legs of iron, feet of clay— 
a bundle of disparities rather than a man.” 


IDEALS NECESSARY 


To attain to the objective just mentioned, theoretical 
principles must be backed up by ideals embodying those 
principles. Educators are agreed that ideals dominate our 
actions. Father Hull remarks that there cannot be character 
without some ideal. Martin, in discussing character, says: 
“Central in importance, as a thread of crystallization, is an 
idea or ideal. Moore in his Dynamic Psychology describes 
character thus: “Temperament” modified by training and 
the implantation of ideals of conduct results in something 
which may be externally very different from its beginning. 
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It is the character of the individual.” Finally, P. F. Voelker, 
in The Function of Ideals in Social Education observes: 
“The assumption that ideals and attitudes perform a pow- 
erful function in the control of conduct is actively in har- 
mony with the opinion of the world’s best thinkers.” ° 


It was for reasons such as these that we selected the New 
Testament to be used throughout the course. Our object in 
doing so, it hardly need be said, is to give the ideal of the 
personalized Christ to the student. It is axiomatic that we 
cannot love one whom we do not know. Most students, 
most people in fact, think of Christ in terms of the clouds 
and protoplasm, instead of investing Him with a real flesh- 
and-blood personality. Very probably the reason for such 
a concept is to be found, in part at least, in the fact that 
relatively little instruction has been given on the Life of 
Christ, except that which is heard in the parish church on 
Sundays; and young people, particularly, have a mysterious 
way about them of disassociating such instruction from 
practical life situations; they have a mysterious faculty for 
depersonalizing Christ and returning to their protoplasmic 
concepts of the God-Man. 


TEACHING THE PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


The final objective formulated in accordance with the 
recommendations of our teachers was to provide material 
designed to acquaint our students with the mind of the 
Catholic Church on the economic, social, and religious prob- 
lems of the day, insofar as that is possible on the high school 
level. If ever there was a time when such knowledge is 
necessary, now is that time, when social and economic and 
industrial unrest is everywhere felt throughout the world; 
at a time when there is the clash and the clamor, charge 
and counter-charge between faction and faction as to the 
underlying causes of the collapse of the temples of finance; 
at a time when there is sabre rattling and swashbuckling 
nationalism in European countries. Amidst all of the tur- 
moil, all of the chaos, in which the world is plunged today, 


” * Thesis: The Value of Catholic Biography in Teaching Religion, Brother 
William, C.S.C., M.A. (1930) p. 2. 
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there is only one reliable, stabilizing voice heard above the 
din—the voice of Pope Pius XI reaffirming in his epochal 
Encyclical on The Reconstruction of the Social Order the 
principles of justice, of charity, of Christian morality, enun- 
ciated by Pope Leo XIII forty years ago. And in order to 
insure the social salvation of the world from destruction at 
its own hand, the Holy Father sounds a clarion trumpet, 
marshalling the children of Christ’s Kingdom on earth to a 
new Crusade, the Crusade of Catholic Action. That is why 
we chose the third book of the Campion-Horan series on 
Catholic Action for the senior year in religion. Whether or 
not that text proves itself to be the best exponent of such 
principles; whether Cassilly’s text proves to be the best of 
its kind available; whether we have chosen our materials 
wisely and well, remains to be seen. We are still within the 
first year in which the reorganized course in religion is in 
operation in our high schools. 

With deference to special diocesan regulations, the course 
in religion indicated in this paper is mandatory for at least 
three years in all of our high schools, by decree of the 
Provincial Chapter of 1934. The same decree legislated that 
teachers in training must follow a carefully planned course 
in religion during their four years of college; that religion 
classes in our high schools shall be taught five periods a 
week of forty-five minutes; that the religion period shall not 
ordinarily be used for, nor interrupted by, any extra-curricu- 
lar activity; that the class in General History shall be de- 
ferred to the junior year and that it be integrated with 
Church History; that any intended prolonged departure 
from any of these prescriptions must first be sanctioned by 
Provincial authority. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


We realized the necessity of providing supplementary 
materials that would expand and illustrate the subject mat- 
ter that had been definitely allocated to each year. This is 
particularly true of the matter assigned to the first three 
years. Without such materials, some teachers would very 
probably exhaust the assigned subject matter within half 
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the time contemplated in the course as a unit, and I make 
that observation with no intended disparagement. The New 
Testament is, after all, the authoritative source of every 
text book in religion that was ever written for Catholic 
schools. It is the Law, the Court of highest appeal. It sets 
the scenes of much that we teach. It is inconceivable, for 
instance, that anyone would attempt to discuss the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament or the Mass, without prefac- 
ing the discussion by reading the sixth chapter of the Gos- 
pel of St. John, the twenty-sixth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, the twenty-second chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, and the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Mark. These narratives of the evangelists portray the mo- 
mentous incidents of that Last Supper, which terminate in 
the institution of the ineffable Mystery of the altar. The 
setting of that first Mass, of that first ordination to the 
holy priesthood, are expressed in the ceremonial rubrics of 
the ancient Pasch, reference to which is unquestionably 
necessary for a real understanding and a consequent appre- 
ciation of all that took place in that upper room the night 
before Christ died. And in what a delightful, triumphant 
scene, toward evening of Easter Sunday, St. John * recounts 
the institution of the sacrament of penance! 

Now when it was late that same day, the first of the week, and the 
doors were shut, where the disciples were gathered together, for 


fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and said to 
them: Peace be with you. 


And when he had said this, he showed them his hands, and his 
side. The disciples, therefore, were glad, when they saw the Lord. 


And He said therefore to them again: Peace be to you. As the 
Father hath sent me I also send you. 


When he said this, he breathed on them and he said to them: Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost. 


Whose sins you shall forgive, hor are forgiven them; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained. 

Other supplementary materials are necessary, materials 
to be used by the teachers, materials to be used by the 
students. At Cathedral High School, Indianapolis, Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C., the librarian, is building up a whole section 


*St. John, XX :19-23. 
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in the school library of interesting, timely books on cur- 
rent questions and problems written from the Catholic point 
of view. But I have often thought what a wealth of supple- 
mentary materials could be compiled within the course of a 
few years, if all the teachers of the same subject matter in 
the religion course in a given community would pool the 
results of their search for materials that would enrich and 
illustrate and vitalize their teaching! Such materials could 
be collated and coordinated to fit the basic texts, and what 
a compendium that could be made! Frankly, that is the 
ideal toward which we are working. In the meantime, we 
are using an instructor’s guide called A Lamp of the Word, 
published in Liverpool by the Right Rev. Msgr. Cannon 
Carr. The date of its publication might at first sight preju- 
dice us against its use; but an examination of its contents 
reveals that it isa veritable gold mine of collateral materials, 
of citations to authentic sources, particularly to the Old and 
New Testaments, pertinent to, and illustrative of, the mat- 
ter assigned for the first three years, particularly. The teach- 
ing of the Church on the Ten Commandments of God and 
of the Church, on the Articles of the Creed, on the Sacra- 
ments, on Prayer, etc., subjects with which The Lamp of 
the Word deals, has not changed substantially in the last 
forty years. In the hands of a teacher who is really more 
concerned about his students thoroughly understanding and 
thoroughly mastering what he is attempting to teach them 
than he is about superficially covering pages in a text book, 
this diagramatic presentation of supplementary material is, 
to my mind, invaluable. 


SUMMARY 


At the beginning of this paper several existing conditions 
which militate against the effective teaching of religion 
were enumerated. Next, the opinions of those in favor, and 
those not in favor, of the specialist in religion were placed 
in juxtaposition. Passing then from the general aspect of 
the problem, we saw that on the basis of the findings and 
recommendations secured through the medium of a ques- 
tionnaire, the Brothers of Holy Cross have reorganized the 
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course in religion and have made it mandatory in their 
schools for at least three years. This reorganized course 
comprehends intensive instruction in moral, dogma, wor- 
ship, the content of the New Testament, and Catholic Ac- 
tion. Furthermore, it embraces a two-fold objective: for 
the individual, the salvation of his own soul, and zeal for 
the salvation of the souls of others. In other words, it em- 
bodies as a directing force the two great Commandments of 
the love of God and love of one’s neighbor. Thus conceived, 
the course rests on the rock-bed foundation of the theology 
of the Church. All courses in religion are presumed to do 
that, but our object is to put first things in first place and to 


keep them there, and to let the trimmings minister to the 
essentials. 


We fixed the objectives mentioned above and restricted 
the subject matter for each year so as to insure their realiza- 
tion, because we are convinced that the effective teaching 
of religion is impossible without specific principles to direct 
the intellect, definite ideals to appeal to the emotional phase 
of man’s life, and the combined force of both of these to 
produce a volitional act. We are convinced that one of the 
most pernicious fallacies of the day against which teachers 
of religion must take a determined stand is modern sub- 
jectivism, which ignores objective morality, develops reli- 
gious indifference, devitalizes faith, and eventually results 
in practical paganism. Modern subjectivism enunciates such 
fallacious platitudes as these: “It makes no difference what 
a man believes, so long as he leads a good life.” “One re- 
ligion is as good as another.” “There is no such thing as 
good and evil, virtue and vice, reward and punishment.” 
Thus, subjectivism fails to recognize that man cannot gain 
heaven through his own unaided acts and that he is depend- 
ent upon the infinite merits of Jesus Christ. This insidious 
tendency toward subjectivism has made inroads in Catholic 
circles, not to the extent of apostasy, perhaps, but to the 
extent that such loose thinking makes the commission of sin 
easier, and the practice of a vigorous Catholic life harder. 
In the absence of fixed, definite principles, there is loose 
thinking, and, consequently, morality governed by emo- 
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tions. The course of religion herein outlined postulates such 
fixed, definite principles. It aims to motivate action accord- 
ing to reason and faith. Finally, our reorganized course 
seeks a dynamic correlation between teaching and living, so 
that our students may know the mind of the Church on the 
more common social, economic, and ethical questions of the 
day, and so that they may exemplify her teaching in Cath- 
olic Action. 


A LEGION OF DECENCY 


Why have we allowed the evil to grow so great and why has 
protest waited so long? Why have our Catholic educational forces 
not produced in our Catholic people a higher degree of intelligence, 
a better moral sense, a cultural and aesthetic taste that would 
refuse to tolerate the offerings by which the movie industry has 
grown rich and powerful? And do we now expect that Holly- 
wood will be moved to educate us to better things? No, the cure 
must come from other sources. The reformation must be wrought 
within ourselves, by the right formation of Christian character and 
judgment, by inward conviction as to the meaning of life and the 
right ways of life. 

By Rev. William Busch, “A Legion of Decency,” Orate Fra- 
tres, Vol. IX, No. 7 (May 18, 1935) pp. 302-303. 








SOME POSSIBILITIES OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


SISTER CLARINE 
Trinity High School 


River Forest, Illinois 


Since literature is a form of life redundant in appeal to 
the emotions and ideals of youth, momentous are the pos- 
sibilities it offers for active participation in practical Cath- 
olic Action. The teacher of literature, therefore, is in a posi- 
tion of unbounded potentialities through wise direction and 
guidance of the emotional, mental, and indirectly, the spir- 
itual life of high school students. 


The world of the average adolescent is an exceedingly 
naive but interesting one. His is the age characterized by 
idealism, religious emotionalism, hero worship, altruism, 
jealousies, fluctuation of temperament, resentment of pa- 
rental authority, and tendencies to assume patronizing airs, 
any or all of which may be used advantageously as material 
for development of Christian character. Through discussion 
of life situations and experiences as portrayed on the printed 
page, the average high school student may be brought to 
an appreciation of the forces that constitute society; tactful 
suggestion on the part of the teacher will establish in the 
minds of the pupils, through discussion of these life situa- 
tions, correct standards of right and wrong. By apt compari- 
sons with contemporary experiences the teacher may lead 
her students from the by-paths of prejudice and biased 
opinion into a state of openmindedness and justice; through 
inspiring tales which arouse courage, fear, sympathy or con- 
demnation the adolescent youth may be directed to the 
formation of unprejudiced and definite decisions. Gradu- 
ally he can be brought to a realization that the world is 
largely an interdependent one, and that existing conditions 
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are as they are, because of the individuals who constitute 
society. 

Emphasis of the social aspects of literature need in no 
way detract from the student’s enjoyment of reading; on 
the contrary his pleasure will be enhanced because of his 
increased understanding of life. Through a study of the 
classics the teacher may inculcate right social attitudes of 
life, and develop responsibilities relative to initiative, self- 
control, self-reliance, and self-sacrifice. She should stress 
preventive measures for existing conditions rather than 
remedial, and thereby build up a structure that will not only 
safeguard their future, but will also insure to them greater 
measures of happiness, and prevent them from dissipating 
their energies or wasting idealism in activities hazardous to 
Christian character and personality. 


Since the necessary basis of purest self-satisfaction is 
some activity expressive of the individual himself, be this 
expression physical, spiritual, emotional or intellectual, the 
presentaton of an opportunity for the students to make per- 
sonal contributions toward a realization of the aims in the 
mind of the teacher, will add zest and interest to the prob- 
lem under discussion. As an illustration: Recently a class 
in Junior English, before beginning a study of the Jdylls of 
the King, was asked to observe in particular chivalric ideals 
and elements of character desirable or otherwise, and for- 
mulate them, on completing a study of the classic, into a 
“Decalogue of Christian Sportsmanship.” The following 
is one selected at random: 


1. Thou shalt strive to keep thy emotions subserviant to 
the dictates of thy conscience and common sense. 


2. Thou shalt persevere in the pursuit of noble under- 
takings in spite of discouragements and disappoint- 
ments, i.e., thou shalt “stand by thy guns.” 


3. Thou shalt render lawful obedience to lawful authority. 
4. Thou shalt not “snob” thy fellow citizen nor be “‘puffed 
up” because of social position. Note: Sir Percival real- 


ized his quest only after he had donned the garment 
of lowly humility, the “mother of all the virtues.” 
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5. Thou shalt not offer alibis, nor color the truth. 


Thou shalt not, because thou art entrusted with a 
political position, take unfair advantage of those under 


thee, nor shalt thou use thy office to further selfish 
interests. 


7. Thou shalt follow the rules of good sportsmanship in 
the game of life. Note: Life is largely a game of “give” 
and “take.” 


8. Thou shalt never sacrifice spiritual wealth (purity, loy- 
alty, obedience, etc.) for material gains. 


9. Thou shalt ever strive for high ideals, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and emotional. 


10. Today, as in the days of King Arthur, thou shalt “live 
pure, right wrong, speak true, and follow the King,” 
Christ. 

Another classic rich in possibilities for character develop- 
ment is Cyrano De Bergerac. His sane philosophy of life, 
his honor, his self-sacrifice, his rejection of materialistic 
pessimism, all are appeals rich in possibilities for develop- 
ment and uplift of Christian character. 

Today, when the abhorrent spirit of temporizing has ap- 
parently been reduced to the status of a fine art, when 
individual Catholics will compromise with conscience, or 
sacrifice principle for personal gains, when even young men 
and women who have had the advantages of Christian edu- 
cation offered through Catholic high schools and colleges 
will play fast and loose with atheistic philosophies, Catholic 
action sounds a “call to arms,” and directs every teacher 
of youth to implant in the hearts of the students ideals of 
Christian strength, and to reduce these ideals to realities in 
their own personal lives. Unless we as Christian teachers 
preserve uncontaminated noble spiritual ideals in the minds 
of our students, our aims are defeated and our work is futile. 
Nor must we permit the moral fiber of youth to become 
infected with the insidious poison of secularism. Present 
day civilization, with its extravagant belief in material edu- 
cation as an agent affecting moral prevention, has been a 
failure; therefore, we as Christian teachers must utilize 
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every opportunity to implant lofty Christian standards of 
moral worth. 


The courage and character of our students must not be 
of a blind and irresolute nature; we must create in them a 
determination to enter the conflicts of life with stout cour- 
age. Through utilization of class material the teacher of 
literature may make a substantial contribution to the cause 
of Christ by vivifying the magnanimous impulses of youth. 
This can be accomplished by arousing in their hearts a spirit 
of loyalty toward the person of Christ; the aim of Catholic 
action will be realized when each individu] student accepts 
his life’s motto, “Head clear, feet steady, iiands clean, and 
heart strong.” 


Neither can a Catholic student afford to limit his investigation 
to what are sometimes euphemistically known as “questions of the 
day.” If a man is well versed, let us say, in the teaching of the 
Church with regard to social justice, that knowledge would still be 
incomplete and imperfect from a theological point of view unless 
he had also a proper view of the perspective and place of that 
doctrine in the body of Catholic teaching. The primary and funda- 
mental need is a knowledge of dogmatic theology and the f-nda- 
mental principles of Catholic morals. With that knowledge, che 
Catholic student can take his part in the development of Catholic 
Action. 

By Rev. Joseph Clifford Fenton, “The Student and His 
Church,” The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIII 
(March, 1935) p. 138-139. 





SOME REFERENCES FOR “ANSWERING THE 
QUESTIONS OF YOUTH” 


Eprror’s Nore: The following references are herewith printed to be used 
with the article, “Answering the Questions of Youth,” by Reverend Joseph 
G. Kempf of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College that appeared in the June, 1935 
issue of this JournaL. We regret the omission of these notes from the issue 
of the JourNaL in which the article appeared. 


NOTES ON THE LITERATURE 
(Not a complete bibliography ) 


Remler, F. J., Why Must I Suffer? 7 edit., Chicago: Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, 1935. Pp. 91. 
Perhaps the most systematic of all the discussions. The author 
lists fifteen “reasons” for suffering; but among these he has the 
original cause, the reasons for which God permits it, and fur- 
ther motives. Here and there the matter seems a little strained or 
far-fetched, and not everyone will follow the author in all he says 
(e.g., p. 12, No. 4). But these few portions should not obscure 
the value of his discussion. 


Keppler, P. W. von, The School of Suffering. Trans. by A. 
F. Brockland. St. Louis: Herder, 1929. Pp. v+188. 
In 307 numbered paragraphs the author presents the Christian 


philosophy of suffering. The paragraphs are not, however, dis- 
connected ; on the contrary, there is a logical sequence and devel- 
opment. (Two such paragraphs are quoted completely in the out- 
line above.) This makes good reading for the actual sufferer, 
which is the purpose of the book. 


Brey, Henriette, When the Soul Is In Darkness. Trans. by 
T.C. Peterson. New York: Kenedy, 1925. Pp. vit+257. 
The special value of this book is that it shows very graphically 
and beautifully the example of the suffering Savior, presented 
for imitation. Fine reading for the sick. 

Smet, L.de, Suffering: Its Meaning and Value. Adapted by 
Sr. M. R. Capes. St. Louis: Herder, 1926. Pp. x+61. 


Rather short, not particularly systematic, but good. 

Chambelland, P. J., The Art of Christian Suffering. Ac- 
cording to the spirit of St. Francis de Sales. Trans. by L. 
Jacquier. Baltimore: St. Mary’s Indust. School Press, 
1931. Pp. 57. 


St. Francis de Sales suffered much. Here he is allowed to present 
his attitude toward suffering. As might be expected in any advice 
the Saint gives, this little book is characterized by much practical 
psychology and common sense, 
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DOES THE COLLEGE RELIGION COURSE INSPIRE 
A PROPER APPRECIATION OF FAITH AND 
A TRUE IDEA OF TOLERANCE? 


REVEREND EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A. 
Villanova College 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 


There can be no worth-while religious improvement for 
our Catholic college students until they have been enabled, 
first of all, to build up an intelligent appreciation of their 
Catholic faith, and secondly, until they have grasped and 
put into practice a proper understanding of the much 
abused and misunderstood idea of tolerance. 

To build up an intelligent appreciation of one’s Catholic 
faith is by no means as easy or simple an undertaking as it 
may seem. Especially is it difficult in the case of a “born” 
Catholic, one who has been baptized in infancy and brought 
up and educated in the Catholic religion. 

Converts to the Church have recognized this difficulty of 
the “born” Catholic in having a proper appreciation of his 
faith. Thus, the late John L. Stoddard, noted American 
traveler and lecturer, has evidently this thought in mind 
in the very beautiful paragraph which closes his well-known 
book, Rebuilding a Lost Faith— 

Favored are those, he says, who, from their childhood up, are 
nurtured in the Catholic Church, and to whom all her comforts, 


aids and sacraments come no less freely than the air and sunshine. 
Yet I have sometimes wondered whether such favored Catholics 
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ever knew the rapture of the homeless waif, to whom the splendors 
of his Father’s house are suddenly revealed; the consolations of 
the mariner, whose storm-tossed vessel finally attains the sheltered 
port; the gratitude of the lonely wanderer, long lost in cold and 
darkness; who shares at last, however, undeservedly, the warmth 
and light of God’s great spiritual home. 

If you wish proof that even senior students at a Catholic 
college have not an articulate appreciation of what their 
Catholic faith means to them, require them to give to a 
non-Catholic friend, an answer to the question, “Why are 
you a Catholic?” Many of them will find themselves in dif- 
ficulty for want of a ready answer. There will come readily 
to their minds the answer that they were fortunate enough 
to be born of Catholic parents and reared in the Catholic 
faith, or perhaps, with a feeling of gratitude, they may reply 
that they have been blessed by God with the gift of Catholic 
faith. Both of these answers are valid and perhaps first in 
the order of time. Nevertheless, they are not suitable an- 
swers for an educated person to give to a non-Catholic 
friend. If these two reasons were to be excluded, many 
Catholic college students would be at a loss to explain why 
they are Catholic today. Their inability to give a reason for 
the faith within them would not mean that they were blind 
followers of their religion but that they had never made 
the effort to bring clearly before their consciousness the rea- 
sons and motives for holding fast and true to their Catholic 
heritage. In plain words, they have never brought clearly 
before their minds a vital and lively appreciation of faith. 

To arrive at this appreciation of faith requires conscious 
effort, intelligent thought, quiet reflection and serious study. 
It is helpful for our students, first of all, to endeavor to 
appreciate their Catholic faith through the experiences of 
converts, particularly of literary men and women, who have 
come into the Church after long years of travail. This can 
be accomplished best by urging them to look at the Catholic 
Religion through the eyes of such earnest seekers after truth 
as John L. Stoddard in Rebuilding a Lost Faith; Arnold 
Lunn, in Now I See; John Moody, in The Long Road 
Home; Kinsman, in Salve Mater; Selden P. Delaney, in 
Why Rome; and Ross Hoffman, in Restoration. Many other 
books of this type as well as shorter accounts are available. 
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Another way in which the student may build up an ap- 
preciation of faith is through reflection on his own experi- 
ences of what the Catholic faith has meant to him at vari- 
ous crises of life. It may be that the consolations of*his faith 
have meant much to him in times of suffering, in times of 
sickness, or at the bedside of the dying. It may be that he 
has been the eyewitness to some great catastrophe, where 
the Catholic faith played an important part in giving forti- 
tude, resignation and peace of mind to the unfortunate 
victims. It may be that he has participated at some time 
or other in a Pontifical High Mass, or a Military Field Mass, 
or even in a Eucharistic Congress, and his emotions have 
been deeply stirred, and he has gloried in his pride for his 
faith. 


Through such introspection and thoughtful reflection, the 
student can be made conscious that there are in reality many 
reasons why he holds true to his Catholic Faith, reasons 
much more attractive and convincing to the non-Catholic 
friend than the accident of birth and baptism. For, is he 
not proud of his Church as the unflinching champion, the 
definite and sure guide in matters of faith and morals? Has 
not the Church ever shown conservativeness amid change, 
liberalness amid inflexibility? Is he not impressed by the 
universal appeal of his Church to all races and peoples, to 
all classes and types, to young and old, to rich and poor, to 
lettered and unlettered? Is he not likewise impressed by 
the remarkable life of his Church, tracing, as she does, her 
history in unbroken succession, back to the days of the 
apostles, overcoming all obstacles, weathering all storms 
from within and from without, ever ancient and yet ever 
new? Has he not found in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
a complete and satisfactory form of worship? Has he not 
experienced the assistance which the sacraments of the 
Church afford, especially penance and the Holy Eucharist? 


Has he not marveled at the inspirational power of his 
Church which has such a long list of martyrs for her cause; 
which has produced so many men and women outstanding 
for nobility and sanctity of life; a Church which continues 
to attract into her fold converts from atheism, from pagan- 
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ism, from heresy, representing every condition and walk of 
life; a Church which impels hundreds of thousands of men 
and women to deny themselves in order to enter her serv- 
ice, to carry out the work of her ministry and to undertake 
her many educational and benevolent activities? 

Does he not admire his Church for her social teachings, 
for her championing of every form of human right, for her 
efforts to alleviate every kind of human distress? 

Does he not thrill to the matchless pageantry of the 
sacred liturgy of his Church? Are not his emotions touched 
and his devotion aroused by her inspiring ceremonies? 

Does he not recognize in his Church a force that has 
inspired the best in music, in sculpture, in painting, in archi- 
tecture, and in drama? 

To be able to answer questions such as these in the af- 
firmative certainly implies a thorough appreciation of Cath- 
olic faith. But it also implies that such appreciation comes 
as the result of effort expended in reading, thought and 
reflection, as well as in wide awake observation. 

It may readily be understood that the methods outlined 
briefly here can be of considerable assistance in developing 
a lively appreciation of faith. Once this appreciation has 
been fully developed and made a part of the living con- 
sciousness of a student, he will be more likely to take the 
means to preserve and intensify his faith. What he greatly 
values and appreciates himself and has found to be of ines- 
timable service, he will wish to share with others. At this 
stage of his development the way will be open to recognize 
his obligation to assist his fellow Catholics in fostering their 
faith; likewise, he will recognize his obligation in helping 
to spread the faith in every possible way, to those outside 
the Church. At least the Catholic convert reacts this way. 
Why should not the awakened Catholic? 

To quote Ross Hoffman, Professor of History at New 
York University, “. . . conversion to the Catholic Religion 
is not a mere private and personal event. The faith is not a 
secret for a few, but glad good news for all the world.” “And 
I think,” he goes on to say, “that in such times as the 
present age, when doubt, despair, bewilderment and anar- 
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chy seem nearly everywhere to prevail, there is a special 
obligation on the part of the convert to declare his mind as 
freely as he can.””* Understood in this ‘fashion, the intelli- 
gent appreciation of the Catholic faith which I Have pro- 
posed as the first need of the Catholic young man or woman 
in college today forms a sound basis for vital Catholic ac- 
tion. Without such an intelligent appreciation of faith, 
Catholic action can be little more than an empty phrase 
descriptive of an ineffective movement. Moreover, this in- 
telligent appreciation of faith is necessary as a guide for the 
correct religious and moral relations of the educated Cath- 
olic toward God and his fellowman. 


The second great need of the Catholic college student is 
to have a proper understanding of the much abused and 
misunderstood idea of tolerance. 


It is surprising how even educated and otherwise intelli- 
gent men and women, have the most vague and confused 
opinions about tolerance. This leads to compromise in re- 
ligious beliefs, to weak-kneed Catholicity, and to a very 
real indifferentism in Religion. In order that Catholic col- 
lege students may thoroughly understand what tolerance is, 
it is important to instruct them to make a very real distinc- 
tion between a man and his beliefs. Failure to make such 
a distinction is what leads to confusion. Chesterton, in his 
paradoxical way, has very well brought out this thought in 
his description of the opposite of tolerance, namely, bigotry. 
“Bigotry,” he said, “is not believing what others disbe- 
lieve, or what others believe; it is not being able to believe 
that they believe it.” * By the substitution of a single word, 
and the omission of a negative, we have an excellent descrip- 
tion of tolerance: “Tolerance is not believing what others 
disbelieve or what others believe; it is being able to believe 
that they believe it.” 


Monsignor Fulton Sheen has also clearly expressed this 
distinction in the words: “Tolerance applies only to persons, 
but never to truth. Intolerance applies to truth, but never 


*Ross Hoffman, Restoration. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1934; from the 
preface, p. viii. 


= Chesterton, “Two Lost Protestants,” America, Vol. XLIII, No. 6, 
p. 134. 
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to persons. Tolerance applies to the erring, intolerance to 
the error.” * In addition to a clear understanding of this 
important distinction between a person and his beliefs, there 
is still another distinction to be kept in mind, in order that 
the principle of Christian tolerance may be intelligently put 
into practice in a college student’s daily contacts with his 
non-Catholic brethren. He must distinguish also between 
the attitude of the Catholic towards his Church, and the 
attitude of the average non-Catholic towards his Church. 
For there is a fundamental difference of attitude at this 
point. This fundamental difference of attitude may be 
briefly stated by saying that the Catholic looks upon his 
Church as being the Church of Christ, whereas the average 
non-Catholic looks upon his church as being merely one of 
the churches of Christ. 

With these two distinctions clearly in mind, namely, that 
tolerance is a charitable attitude applied to the individual 
and not to his beliefs and practices, and that furthermore 
the Catholic looks upon his church as being the Church of 
Christ, whereas the average non-Catholic looks upon his 
church as being one of the churches of Christ, it is possible 
to clear up what otherwise would be puzzling situations. For 
there arise many situations in daily contacts with non-Cath- 
olics which seem to be tossed back and forth on the horns of 
a dilemma, with tolerance on the one side and intolerance 
on the other. A correct understanding of tolerance however 
smooths out the difficulties and disposes of the dilemma. 

Thus, a non-Catholic friend may find no difficulty in 
attending religious services of other denominations or even 
attending Catholic services. No well-instructed Catholic, 
however, can attend, in good conscience, non-Catholic serv- 
ices with a Protestant friend. In such a situation, Catholics 
are sometimes charged with intolerance by those outside 
the Church, and, if the truth be known, there are many 
Catholics themselves who entertain at least a vague feeling 
that there is some truth in the charge. 

At the same time a non-Catholic may be judged to be 
indifferent or inconsistent in his religious convictions. Thus, 


*Fulton Sheen, Old Errors and New Labels, p. 105. New York: Century 
Company. 
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non-Catholics are frequently judged to be inconsistent in 
their religious principles because they make no difficulty 
about attending religious services in churches of denomina- 
tions differing from their own. Particularly does-this seem 
to be the case with the familiar union services which are 
held during the summer months. While they may be Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians or Methodists for nine months in the 
year, and loyal to their respective denominations, they seem 
to see no inconsistency in attending union services in the 
summer time, in order to enable their respective ministers 
to enjoy a vacation. From a non-Catholic point of view 
these services occasion little wonderment. They have no 
“news value.” But let a Catholic Church in any locality 
join in such services, and you would have a news item that 
would carry from coast to coast, and would stir up no end 
of talk. 


Again, the average non-Catholic finds no insurmountable 
difficulty as far as his adherence to his religious denomina- 
tion is concerned in contracting a marriage before a Cath- 
olic priest, and agreeing to the Catholic upbringing of the 
children. Neither his Catholic brethren nor his non-Cath- 
olic brethren, as a rule, consider that he has been false to 
his Church, or that he has given up his Religion. He may 
attend church services as of old, interest himself in all the 
affairs of the church, and if he happens to hold an office as 
a vestryman or as a trustee, he will not be considered in- 
eligible for this. However, no Catholic would consent to a 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister and expect to hold 
the regard of his fellow Catholics or retain active member- 
ship in his Church. Even his non-Catholic brethren would 
consider that he had been unfaithful to his Church. 

What is the explanation? Is it that the Catholic Church 
is intolerant, and the non-Catholic churches are tolerant? 
Certainly not! The explanation is based upon the fact that 
tolerance is concerned with the person and not with his 
beliefs and upon the fact that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the attitudes of. the Catholic towards his 
religion, and the average non-Catholic towards his religion. 
Situations such as these cannot be correctly understood and 
satisfactorily explained to fairminded questioners, unless 
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these distinctions be thoroughly grasped. With these very 
important distinctions understood, it is possible to give rea- 
sonable explanations, satisfactory to a fairminded person, 
showing that there is no reason for the charge of bigotry on 
the Catholic side, nor for the charge of lack of adherence 
to principle or of compromise on the non-Catholic side. 

Therefore, if our Catholic college students are to further 
their own religious knowledge and spirit, they must build 
up within themselves an intelligent appreciation of their 
Catholic faith and endeavor likewise to comprehend and 
to practice true tolerance. Both of these qualifications are 
worthy of a trained mind. The knowledge and appreciation 
of Catholic faith by our students should be on a college 
level, at least on a par with the level of their knowledge in 
English, history, language, social sciences and all the rest. 
Our curricula must embrace religion as one of its favored 
subjects but our lectures and required readings in all sub- 
jects present many opportunities to advance Catholic teach- 
ing and the Catholic philosophy of life. For the Catholic 
college student there must be no excuse for lukewarm Cath- 
olicity. There is no need for any intelligent American Cath- 
olic to be ignorant about the history, liturgy, moral and 
dogmatic teachings of his Church. Splendid Catholic publi- 
cations are to be had in the form of weekly papers and 
reviews, as well as monthly magazines. A representative 
and intelligent Catholic literature is available from the able 
pens of American and English writers. This library of cul- 
tured, thought provoking Catholic literature is growing ap- 
preciably year by year. Sturdy Catholic culture is coming 
back into its own. It must be the purpose of our Catholic 
college education to encourage our students and to help 
them to saturate themselves in this Catholic culture which 
presupposes a lively appreciation of faith and a true spirit 
of Christian tolerance. 

“The educated man who would be a Catholic if he could 
be anything is more and more frequently encountered.” 
“The times seem favorable for demanding a wider hearing 
for the historic faith of Christendom.” * It is up to our 
Catholic college graduates to provide the leadership. 


* Hoffman, ibid., p. 4. 





GUIDANCE WITH A CAPITAL G* 


SISTER M. MADELEVA 
St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


You will remember that the personnel section at the 
Atlanta convention in January was organized under the 
title, “If guidance is inherent in higher education, who shall 
guide?” The form is significant. Vocational guidance in 
educaton is at the moment a question. The position of edu- 
cators in general upon it is interrogative. Catholic educators 
can be affirmative; their answer can almost define the es- 
sence of their profession. There shall be guidance, and the 
Spirit of God shall guide. 

Guidance, like education, rests upon the two facts that 
every student has a future and every student has capacities. 
The evaluation of these capacities and of this future distin- 
guishes personnel work in the Catholic from the non-Cath- 
olic school. Guidance in terms of personal immortality as- 
sumes different aspects and proportions from guidance in 
terms of personal success. The essence of Catholic guidance 
has no counterpart in non-Catholic education; the essence 
of non-Catholic guidance is either inherent in or accidental 
to Catholic guidance programs. 

Guidance may be defined as the collaboration of the 
teacher with the student toward the finding and developing 
of his best potencies, his best self. In the Catholic school 
all personnel work is directly and intentionally centered in 
Christ; all forming and informing of minds is done under 
the influence of His Holy Spirit. Not only is He present in 
the school as a president might be in an office, remote and 
removed from the student body; every day and every hour 

* This paper was presented by Sister Madeleva at a meeting of the. Con- 


ference of Colleges for Women of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion which met in Chicago in April, 1935. 
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is begun and ended in His name. What is this if not direct 
and intentional contacting of the individual student with 
his chief Guide? If public school education was organized 
so professedly under such a Leader, do you think that it 
would be spending time and appropriating funds for a staff 
to substitute for Him? To what uses would it put this 
inherent direction and inspiration and discipline, if it had 
them? 


In many schools our students are under the same roof 
with the Blessed Sacrament. If environment is one of the 
forces in vocational guidance, this is the divine and most 
potent of all environing influences in the upbuilding of the 
student. Many of our schools offer opportunities to attend 
Mass and to receive Holy Communion daily. Can you 
parallel anything in the set-up of the most perfect personnel 
program with the inherent potencies accessible through 
these avenues? 


The prayer to the Holy Ghost said daily in Catholic 
schools aims at the very heart of personnel work. It is most 
astounding in its directness, its skyscraping daring, its in- 
clusiveness. It covers the whole case of guidance; if it fails 
of results the fault is ours. 

Confession includes, probably, more of the human ele- 
ments of ideal guidance than any single factor in Catholic 
education. Here, from the merely human side, are the op- 
portunities for confidence and counsel, for personal interest 
and personal conduct. Here is the great corrective of the 
student’s facing his own conduct in terms of personal respon- 
sibility. Confession can be the center of vocational guid- 
ance. Non-Catholic systems have nothing that approaches 
it, as a human device for meeting the needs of youth. And, 
if I may use the professional idiom, the follow-up of Holy 
Communion is also without parallel. The human counter- 
parts of intimacy and confidence and trust of student for 
advisor are at best approximations. 

The religious habit as a discipline, as an influence, is a 
contribution to the motivation of student life that is pecul- 
iarly potent and peculiarly ours. It is the original uniform 
of the Christian educator consecrated to the work of form- 
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ing as well as informing youth and still offers to youth the 
object lesson of consecration. 


This supernatural guidance set-up of the Catholic college 
provides at least once a year for the specific and planned 
program of conference, instruction, help. This is the annual 
retreat. It assembles, at once and under experienced direc- 
tion, the forces, methods, and opportunities that one finds 
in current plans for student guidance. The difference is that 
the retreat is on a supernatural level and moves to super- 
natural as well as natural ends. Here are intensified and 
capitalized the finest elements and methods for the many- 
sided direction of youth that experience and inspiration 
have developed. Here are the ideal external conditions of 
solitude, silence, time. Here are the various forms of health, 
constructive introspection, self-examination, self-knowledge. 
Here are general conferences and every opportunity for 
private counsel, in and out of the confessional. Here are the 
priceless times for thought, meditation, reading. The stu- 
dents’ retreat is the unique and practically perfect piece of 
planned guidance in education, the best bit of personnel 
work that we do. It exists only in Catholic schools and is 
taken often casually. It probably is not adverted to as per- 
sonnel work. But if public schools could duplicate it annu- 
ally and successfully, they would regard it not only as 
achieved but triumphant guidance. 


I have said that the essence of Catholic guidance has no 
counterpart in non-Catholic education. That essence is it- 
self perfect, and even imperfectly administered, meets stu- 
dents on a higher level and directs them to supremer ends 
than any other possible system. The personal guidance of 
Christ, residence under His roof, frequent verbal contacts 
with Him in prayer, intimate conference with Him in con- 
fession, Mass, Holy Communion, retreat: this is the unique 
program of the Catholic college. No non-Catholic system 
more than approximates it. Every genuine educator recog- 
nizes its potency, its perfection. Many educators have wished 
for something in their systems to sérve the ends of our con- 
fessional. Many students have expressed their admiration 
for a school that can get its students to chapel and keep 
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them there in voluntary silence for thirty minutes a day. 
All of this is a tribute, however naive, to potencies that we 
accept with nonchalance and apply with indifference. May 
I make my point unmistakable. To what uses do you sup- 
pose Glen Frank or Nicholas Murray Butler would dedicate 
our facilities for guidance, if they were theirs to dedicate. 
Almost we know not of what spirit we are. In speaking on 
“Who Shall Guide” Anna Reed of the University of New 
York said, “Our topic is full of dynamite,” which we may 
amend to “Ours is full of divinity.” 


I have said that the essence of American College Person- 
nel programs is either inherent in or accidental to Catholic 
education. Its planned guidance has, I quote from Miss 
Reed, “as its major objective the conscious individualization 
of higher education. It must facilitate faculty-student rela- 
tionships and be sure that guidance in some form is avail- 
able to stimulate and assist each individual through his own 
efforts to develop in body, mind, and character to the limit 
of his individual capacity for growth.” It would be a matter 
of sheer supererogation to indicate here the presence and 
form of this objective in our system and in our dedication to 
it, the number and nature of facilities for Faculty-student 
relationships, the motives and helps, unobtrusively, quietly 
effective with which we make natural and supernatural pro- 
visions for the souls and bodies of our students. 


Guidance, inherent and planned, is and always has been 
the essence of Catholic education. Because it is expressly 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, I call it guidance with a 
capital G. Each of our colleges has it systematized, articu- 
lated, organized to fit its special needs and aims. I think it 
is not so important to outline particular plans and programs 
as to realize among ourselves the intimately perfect system 
that we all represent. I think that it is less imperative to 
take on complicated accidental set-ups in imitation of groups 
that have nothing better and nothing else, than to enter 
into the infinite potencies of our own, to appraise them 
intelligently, to use them reverently. Beyond this each of 
us can make to it the resistless contribution of personal 
holiness and faith and love. 
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I know that personal holiness more than efficiency is the 
impelling force for good in guidance. I know that faith in 
the grace of God more than faith in cumulative records 
effects the final choices in the inaccessible places of the mind 
and the heart of youth. If the guidance of youth be con- 
sciously and deliberately conducted under the leadership of 
Christ, He will draw all youth to Him. This is the end of 
education. 


Without becoming mentally equipped we cannot partake intel- 
ligently in Catholic Action. A right attitude is not enough. Good 
intentions are not enough. General knowledge and a vague sense 
of the logical conclusions from the Faith are not enough. Personal 
piety is not enough. Persons must know. 

By Rev. R. A. McGowan. Quoted by C. J. McNeill, “The 
College and Catholic Leadership,” America, Vol. LIII, No. 
1 (April 13, 1935), p. 13. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS 
BASED ON A SUGGESTED 
OUTLINE FOR RELIGION COURSES IN COLLEGES 


ne 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April issue the JouRNAL began the pub- 
lication of Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. The folowing 
sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; Apologetics; 
Scripture; Church History. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists will 
appear under the following headings: Liturgy; Sacramental System; Super- 
natural State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theol- 
ogy; Philosophy; Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human 


Evolution and Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography; Devotional 
Reading. 


While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 

MISSIONS 
Marshall, T. W. 


Christian Missions, Their Agents, Methods 
and Results Kenedy, 2.00 


“A comparison of Catholic with Protestant missions. Bril- 
liantly written, though the author’s conclusions are not always 
warranted by facts.”—Betten 


Schmidlin, Joseph 
Catholic Mission Theory 
Society of the Divine Word, 1932, 5.00 


The various ways and methods of missionizing in use during 
the Christian era, is the subject of this book. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
Dehey, Elinor Tong 
Religious Orders of Women in the United States. Ac- 
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counts of their Origin, Works, and Most Important Insti- 


tutions. Revised edition Conkey, 1930, 6.00 
“As a work of reference this volume: will be of very great 
value.”—Ecclesiastical Review . 
Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. 
Our Nuns Benziger, 1924, 1.75 


““Our Nuns’ will appeal chiefly to non-Catholics as a source 
of enlightenment ; to our Catholics as a source of holy pride.” 
America 





COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
Non-Catholic Denominations Longmans, 1910, 1.80 


“The author has endeavored to set forth as sympathetically 
as possible the broad outlines of the various religious systems 
that for the most part flourish in England today outside the 
borders of the Catholic Church; to lay stress upon what is true 
in them, rather than what is false; and finally to indicate as far 
as possible in each instance the corrective Catholic principle that 
is lacking.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Briault, Rev. Maurice, S.J. 
Polytheism and Fetishism Herder, 1931, 1.35 


‘ “In brief sections the author gives us an outline of the history 

B! and tenets of the most important religions of ancient civilization, 
Z Babylon, Egypt, India, Japan, China, and Western Europe, and 
of the religions of the principal African races. The book is very 
useful for anyone who wishes to have an idea of these various 
religions without being subjected to the necessity of wading 
through numberless volumes of the history of religions.” —Eccle- 
siastical Review 


Chesterton, G. K. 
The Everlasting Man Dodd, 1925, 3.00 


“A Christian apologetic that is more thrilling than a novel. 
It is a survey and a summary of the spiritual history—taking 
the words in the widest possible sense—of mankind up to and 
beyond the point where that history was convulsed and forever 
changed by the appearance in it of Jesus Christ and of his crea- 
tion, the Catholic Church.”—Catholic World 
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Dawson, Christopher H. 
The Age of the Gods; A Study in the Origins of Culture 
in Prehistoric Europe and the Ancient East. 
Houghton, 1928, 5.00 


“The best short account of our knowledge of prehistoric man 
that has so far been written.’—Times Literary Supplement, 
London 


Krull, Rev. Vigilius Herman, C.PP.S. 
Christian Denominations Winterich, 1925, 1.00 


Gives the tenets and history of about one hundred denomina- 
tions. 


LeRoy, Most Rev. Alexander 
Religion of the Primitives Macmillan, 1922, 2.50 O.P. 


“Widely recognized as an authoritative treatise on the re- 
ligious beliefs and cults prevalent among the leading native 
tribes of Africa. Of special interest and of apologetic value is 
the chapter in which various religions of the primitives are inter- 
compared.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Martindale, Rev. Cyril C., S.J. 


History of Religions Series; ed. for English Catholic 
Truth Society. 5v. Herder, O.P. 


“Catholics who regard with uneasiness the attacks made on 
the foundations of their faith by students of comparative re- 
ligions will find bulwarks of defense in these five volumes on the 
History of Religions.”—America 


Messenger, Rev. E. C. (ed.) 
Studies in Comparative Religion. 5v. 
Catholic Truth Society, 12s6d 


This series of essays has been designed to replace the ‘History 
of Religion Series,’ published in 1910 and long since out of print. 
Now being published. 


Schmidt, Rev. Wilhelm 
The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facts and Theories ; 
tr. from the Original German by H. J. Rose 
Dial Press, 1931, 5.00 


“The work contains both a sketch of the various forms of 
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religion in the order of their historical growth and a general 
history of the development of the comparative study of religion. 

“Tt is not a mere registration of theories and of ascertained 
facts, but a new contribution to the comparative study of re- 
ligion.’ ’—Irish Ecclesiastical Record 


Windle, Sir Bertram 


Religions Past and Present; An Elementary Account of 
Comparative Religion Century, 1927, 3.00 


“The book is written for the general reader, not for the spe- 
cialist. It is an elementary introduction to and guide through 
the vast and tangled maze of the religious culture of the race.’ 
—Catholic World 


OTHER BOOKS ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 


Seagpnbon. Rev. Leonce de. Personal Religion. Herder, 1929, 
1. 


Grandmaison, Rev. Leonce de. Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions. Herder, 1910 


Hull, E. H., S.J. Archaic Religions. Kenedy, pa. .40 


The laity are seldom told, or given the privilege to realize, that 
they constitute “a kingly priesthood” and that consequently they 
are entitled to take an active part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. They 
may pray devoutly during the Mass, but they fail to pray the Mass. 
We must teach them, therefore, to make an honest effort intelli- 
gently to follow the priest at the altar. When he says the Con- 
fiteor they should say it mentally or vocally in their pews. When he 
says Kyrie eleison, Dominus vobiscum, Sursum corda, they should 
know what these words mean. The prayers of the Mass prove, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the congregation must take an 
active part in offering the sacrifice. Time and time again during 
the holy Sacrifice the priest says, “Let us pray.” 

By W. S. Morrison, “A Plan for Daily Mass,” Orate Fratres, 
Vol. IX (June 15, 1935), p. 375. 











Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 





ON THE BETTER CARE AND PROMOTION 
OF CATECHETICAL EDUCATION 


DECREE OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF THE COUNCIL 


The following translation of the Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council is a most fitting introduction to this new section 
in the JouRNAL oF Reticious Instruction. The translation has 
been made by Very Rev. F. A. Walsh, director of the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


With a wisdom truly far-seeing the Catholic Church, the 
guardian and teacher of truth divinely revealed, ready to 
perform her most holy duty and charge, has held from the 
beginning that among the works which were hers to do must 
be placed that of imparting by way of catechetical instruc- 
tion through the ministry and labor of a legitimate teacher, 
for all those who were to be brought for the first time unto 
Christ the Lord and for those who were to be trained in 
His teaching, the heavenly wisdom necessary for eternal 
salvation. 


And this, prudently, indeed. For the whole knowledge of 
a Christian man is contained in the declaration of the Divine 
Redeemer: This is eternal life that they may know the only 
true God and Him whom He hath sent, Jesus Christ. With 
sound discrimination and justice, therefore, is that knowl- 
edge included in the scope of catechetical instruction in 
which according to the age, ability and condition of each 
one, is set forth and explained to the hearers a concise (yet 
complete) account of God, and of Jesus Christ, and His 
teaching and way of life. When this teaching is advantage- 
ously given and made attractively clear, it leaves nothing, 
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scarcely, to be desired toward equipping the faithful with 
a pure and firm rule in matters of belief and of right action. 

Hence it is that catechetical education in the-Catholic 
Church has been and is held to be like unto that voice by 
which Divine Wisdom cries out on the highways: Whoso- 
ever is a little one, let him come unto me; or like unto the 
lamp shining in the dark place until the day-star arise; like 
unto that seed and Jeaven of the Gospel by which the whole 
Christian life begins and is fostered in its growth. For each 
one of the faithful, having happily borrowed from it the 
light of divine grace, can see what he should do, and draw 
the strength to do what he thus sees. 

Religious formation of this kind, of great advantage at 
all times, is of special help in the years of childhood and 
adolescence; for such it gives hope for later life. Catechetical 
instruction is, therefore, in the first place to be provided for 
and urged upon children and youths. This is more particu- 
larly the case in an age in which by reason of the widespread 
pursuit of knowledge, the multiplication of means of learn- 
ing and the improved methods of presenting matters to be 
learned, secular education moves in advance and is carried 
forward. It is indeed unbecoming in the midst of such great 
facilities for teaching and such eager pursuit of learning, to 
neglect or pass over the science of God and of the highly 
important things which make up religion. 

It is plain, too, that the welfare of the civil state is bound 
up in the Catholic training and instruction of children and 
youths. It greatly benefits the state as well as religion, if 
the citizens imbibe the spirit of Christianity along with the 
precepts of human teaching and secular education. 

From this it is clear to understand how with a love not 
less than her wisdom, the Church, the teacher of Catholic 
truth and practice, taking on the person of Christ, earnestly 
exclaims: Suffer the little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God. 

The Roman Pontiffs, supreme leaders and teachers of the 
Catholic faith, ever well aware and attentive to these facts, 
at no time have allowed their vigilance and diligence to 
relax in this regard. 


Not to delay on more ancient evidences, there exists for 
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our own time a splendid testimony to this diligence in the 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius of happy memory Acerbo 
nimis, 15 April, 1905. In this letter the vigilant Pontiff, 
after setting forth the advantages gained by catechetical 
instruction, and obtainable in no other way, rightly draws 
the conclusion that faith in our day is sickly and almost to 
be accounted dead, for no other cause than the careless, 
negligent teaching of Christian doctrine, or the omission of 
this duty altogether. Because of this condition, he enacted 
laws containing the ordinances for imparting Christian doc- 
trine to boys and girls, to growing young persons, and to 
the more advanced in years. 

The Code of Canon Law contains these ordinances among 
its canons (Bk. III, Tit. XX, ch. I (Canons 1329-1336 
incl.), wherein all that is required concerning catechetical 
education in the Universal Church is stated and made law. 


Looking to the observance of the prescriptions of the 
Code and by way of urging as occasion afforded, Pope Pius 
XI, in his Motu Proprio Orbem Catholicum (29 June, 1923), 
instituted within this Sacred Congregation of the Council a 
catechistic Commission to guide, and promote the catech- 
istic movement everywhere in the Catholic Church. 


To the commands and pleadings of the Supreme Pontiffs 
are to be joined the zealous actions of the bishops. In 
plenary or in provincial councils, or in diocesan synods, or 
in catechetical congresses, whether diocesan or national, 
they have earnestly tried to improve and enlarge the work 
of catechetical education. 

But despite many good beginnings thus made, it is evident 
from the accounts given by the bishops themselves that 
many obstacles still exist to hinder the force and effective- 
ness of the teaching of Christian doctrine. In the first place, 
the carelessness of parents is to be deplored who themselves 
are ignorant of the things of God and count the religious 
education of children as of little or no worth. The problem 
is truly serious, for, with parents negligent or hostile, there 
is hardly any hope that the children will be given a religious 
training. 

Matters are even worse when, as is happening in some 
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nations, because of party strife, the right of the Church in 
the Christian education of children is called into question 
or denied. For the parents, frightened, or overcome by 
instability of spirit or by pressure of business, make no 
opposition to iniquitous laws, and give no effort or atten- 
tion to the instruction of their children in the catechism. 

In places where Catholics and non-Catholics dwell to- 
gether and frequently intermarry, it often occurs from the 
very way of life of both father and mother that the children 
grow up with a contempt for religion, or fall away from the 
faith. 


A further consideration is the waning interest of children 
and youth, who, occupied with other interests, and attracted 
by games and physical culture exercises, or by profane 
public shows, accompanied frequently by loosening of 
morals, and taking place on holidays, fail to attend the 
parish catechetical instruction. Thus, even from an early 
age they acquire a forgetfulness and neglect of the things of 
God, greatly to be deplored and increasing as they grow 
older. 


This forgetfulness and neglect brings all the greater dam- 
age to the faith because there have now gone forth into the 
world ravenous wolves, not sparing the flock, pseudo-teach- 
ers, given to atheism or the new paganism, granting free 
rein to the ravings and iddle utterances of men; these men, 
by writing and by works, using shrewd methods, strive to 
overthrow the Catholic belief in God, in Jesus Christ and 
in the ministry of the Church. Of this group also are those 
who, unhappily filled with zeal for Protestant propaganda, 
teach a pretended Christian doctrine and piety. With an 
ease almost unbelievable, they deceive those who are ignor- 
ant of and careless about Catholic doctrine and even the 
simple and trusting faithful. 

Although bishops and others having the care of souls 
have tried in many ways to overcome these difficulties, their 
efforts do not free this Sacred Congregation from the bur- 
den of stirring up their diligence once more, nor exempt it 
from bestowing more and more care upon a measure on 
which depends the eternal salvation of the sheep commit- 
ted to their charge. 
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On this account is has appeared opportune that this 
Sacred Congregation should urge with new efforts all those 
whom this subject concerns, and prescribe certain measures 
and methods which, if observed, will afford the hope that 
catechetical instruction will make greater progress. 


In the first place, let bishops, in conformity with the 
duty and office imposed upon them, add to the care and 
diligence they have heretofore expended on catechetical 
instruction a greater effort and industry for its progress. 
In accordance with canon 336§2, “Let them see to it... 
that the bread of Christian doctrine is set before the faith- 
ful, especially the children and the uninstructed and that in 
schools of children and youth instruction in conformity with 
the principles of the Catholic religion, be imparted.” 


Moreover, since according to what is prescribed in canon 
1336, “It is the duty of the Ordinary of the place to regulate 
in his diocese all that pertains to the instruction of the 
people in Christian doctrine,” let each Ordinary consider 
in the Lord what is to be provided; what still remains to be 
prescribed for this most holy and necessary work; by what 
means he can most readily secure and achieve his desire in 
this regard. If there be reason, therefore, let him call to mind 
the penalties noted in canons 1333, § 2, and 2182. Mindful 
also of rewarding the zealous, let him make it known that 
in conferring parishes and other benefices the eagerness and 
diligence shown in the work of teaching catechism will be 
counted by him as of greatest importance and weight. 


Pastors and others having the care of souls should ever 
recall that catechetical education is the foundation of the 
whole Christian life; all their projects, studies and efforts 
should be done with the right performance of this work in 
view. Let them observe in their entirety and put into effect 
the prescriptions of canons 1330, 1331 and 1332. Especially 
in this matter should they become all things to all men that 
they may gain all for Christ, and be able to show themselves 
faithful ministers and dispensers of the mysteries of God. 
Let them carefully determine which souls are to be nour- 
ished with milk, and for which more solid food is needed. 
Let them give to each that food of doctrine which increas- 
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eth the spirit so that the Christian man will not be ignorant 
of his religion, nor hold it as it were by heredity only, but 
will possess it as a subject investigated and understood, so 
that it can bear fruit to himself and to others. 

In this holy ministry, in accordance with canon 1335, § I, 
“let pastors employ the help of other clerics in his parish, 
and if need be, also of pious lay people, especially of those 
who are enrolled in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
or other similar society established in the parish.” Let all 
of these, whether asked or commanded, as cheerful givers 
whom the Lord loveth, freely and gladly donate their serv- 
ices in aid of this work. 


The help of members of religious communities according 
to canon 1334 must not be lacking in a work so tending to 
salvation, so acceptable to God, and so necessary for the 
good of souls, if required by the Ordinary of the place. 


The religious, when asked to undertake this work should 
rejoice; they should even yearn to be asked, so that in this 
part also of the Lord’s field where the harvest is great and 
the laborers few, they may gain great reward from the salva- 
tion of souls. 

Finally, let parents and those who hold the place of 
parents, from whom effective help and strong support in this 
matter are both expected and demanded, be mindful of the 
injunction of canon 1113, binding them “by a most strict 
obligation to provide to the best of their ability for both 
the religious and moral as well as physical and civil educa- 
tion of their children.” This obligation requires that, in 
obedience to canon 1335, they see to it that their children 
receive catechetical instruction and (under canon 1372 § 2) 
receive a Christian education. 

The matters herein summarized are well known and evi- 
dent; let us remember, however, the adage “‘to repeat is 
useful”—especially since the subject is one which cannot 
be insisted on too much. 

But in order to give effect more readily to all of this, 
throughout the whole world, this Sacred Congregation, with 
the approval of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, commands that 
in all dioceses the following be observed. 
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I. In every parish, besides the Confraternity of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, there must be established before all 
others the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, according to 
canon 711 § 2. It should embrace all who are capable of 
teaching and enkindling love for the catechism, especially 
teachers in schools, and all who are equipped with the 
knowledge of teaching methods. 


II. Using as a model the letter of this Congregation of 23 
April, 1924, to the Bishops of Italy, let parochial classes in 
Catechism be established, if they do not exist. Let the 
pastors preside over these and in accordance with established 
methods let children and young persons acquire the rudi- 
ments of divine law and faith. Wherefore, in order to shake 
off the great slothfulness, already noted, of parents who 
think that their children are not obliged to attend the cate- 
chism classes of the parish, because either at home or in 
public schools they are given religious instruction, the fol- 
lowing are to be carefully observed: 


a) In order that the sacraments of Penance and Confirma- 
tion be rightly received pastors, as prescribed in canon 1330, 
shall not admit to them any who have not acquired suitable 
catechetical instruction, as prescribed by the decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of 8 August, 1910. 
After they have received their First Communion, they must 
endeavor to study the catechism more perfectly and fully. 
b) Let all pastors, preachers, confessors and rectors of 
churches do their best to admonish especially parents of the 
gravity of the obligation by which they are bound to see to 
it that “all subject to them or under their care are given 
due catechetical instruction” (Canon 1335). On this sub- 
ject, Pope Benedict XIV in his encyclical Etsi minime (7 
February, 1742), § 7 wrote: “It is evident that the bishop 
can and should with greatest earnestness give to preachers 
of sermons the mission of instilling by their preaching, into 
the ears and minds of parents that it is their duty to give 
to their children a knowledge and love for our faith, and to 
bring them to the church where the precepts of the law of 
God are explained. 


c) Further, let pastors and assistants try in every way to 
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make the children eager to attend the parochial catechism 
classes by using those means which are seen to be most 
attractive, for example, by celebrating a Mass for the chil- 
dren on all holydays, by announcing competitive examina- 
tions and awards, and by using well governed and becoming 
forms of occupation and amusement. 


d) Finally, let pastors carefully prepare the children so 
that they may be examined by the bishop at the time of 
his visitation. The bishop will then take the opportunity to 
direct attention to the condition of religious instruction in 
the parish, and see what is to be corrected, what to be 
changed, and what to be praised. 


III. Lest the religious instruction given to children be 
forgotten as they grow older, and because experience has 
shown that not only are the young and those reaching ma- 
turity steeped in ignorance of their religion, but also there 
are grown men and old persons altogether destitute of the 
doctrines of salvation, either because they have never 
learned them or because if once learned, they have little 
by little forgotten them (Benedict XIV, /.c. § 8), let ordi- 
naries of the various dioceses watch with care that the ordi- 
nances of canon 1332 be sacredly observed by pastors. By 
this canon they are bound “to explain the catechism on 
Sundays and holidays of obligation to adults among the 
faithful in terms suited to their capacity to understand.” 
In his memorable encyclical, Acerbo nimis, Pius X com- 
manded that “for this purpose let them use the catechism of 
the Council of Trent, distributing over the space of four or 
five years the whole matter pertaining to the Creed, the 
Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, Prayer, and the Pre- 
cepts of the Church,” and also the evangelical counsels, 
grace, the virtues, sin, and the four last things. 


In addition to what is ordered to be observed by all, the 
same Sacred Congregation deems it opportune to indicate 
to the ordinaries some of the means which have been shown 
by experience to be suited to the purpose desired. The 
ordinaries will take care that all or at least some of these 
are used according to the different needs and circumstances 
of each diocese. Let the following be noted: 
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1. As is already proved for Italy in the letter of this 
Sacred Congregation, 12 December, 1929. Ordinaries of 
places should if possible institute diocesan catechist offices 
which, presided over by them, will control the entire cate- 
chetical instruction in the diocese. The chief functions of 
this office will be to bring it about: 


a) that in parishes, in schools and in colleges, Christian 
doctrine be taught by properly prepared teachers ac- 
cording to the traditional form of the Church; 


b) that at stated times meetings of catechists be held, and 
assemblies for classes in religion, as noted in the decree 
of this Sacred Congregation, 12 April, 1924, for investi- 
gating the methods most suited for carrying on cate- 
chetical instruction; 


c) that a special series of readings in religion be laid out 
each year for the better and more advanced instruction 
of those who teach Christian doctrine in parish and in 
public schools. 


2. The ordinaries shall not fail to select each year com- 


petent priest visitors, to inspect all schools of religion in 
the diocese. ‘These shall carefully note the results, the ad- 
vantages or the defects in the religious instruction in the 
schools. Of this matter Benedict XIV, (loc cit. § 16), says: 
“Tt will do much good for the instruction of Christian people 
if visitors be chosen, some of these visiting the cities and 
others traversing the diocese will make careful inquiry and 
inform the bishop about the work done by each pastor, so 
that he may reward or punish.” 


3. In order that the mind of the Christian people may be 
directed to religious instruction, let a catechetical day be 
established in each parish, if this has not already been done. 
On this day, let the feast of Christian Doctrine be celebrated 
with as much solemnity as possible. On this occasion: 


a) Let the faithful be called together in a parish church 
and having received the Holy Eucharist pray to obtain 
greater fruit of divine teaching. 


b) Let a special sermon be preached to the people on the 
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necessity of catechetical education in which parents will 
be warned that they should teach their children and send 
them to the parochial catechism classes. Remembering 
the divine command: “and the words which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt tell 
them to thy children” (Deut. 6:6). 

c) That books, pamphlets, leaflets and other things of this 
kind suitable for the purpose be distributed among the 
people, 

d) That a collection be made for the promotion of cate- 
chetical works. 


4. In places where on account of the scarcity of priests 
the clergy themselves cannot sufficiently perform the work 
of teaching Christian Doctrine, let the ordinaries take active 
steps to supply capable catechists of both sexes to help the 
pastors. Let them teach religion in the parochial or in the 
public school, even in the most remote parts of the parish. 
Let a leading part in these matters be taken by those who 
are enrolled in associations of CATHOLIC ACTION, which have 
already made many praiseworthy efforts in this matter, and 
among which are some which by a very wise counsel indeed 
have laid it down in their statutes that lectures in religion 
be held each year which all the associates are bound to 
attend. 

In this work also must others not fail who are members 
of other associations and Catholic groups and especially the 
societies of religious of both sexes which are dedicated to 
the education of youth, whom our Sovereign Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XI addressed in his memorable Motu proprio Orbem 
Catholicum: “We desire very earnestly that especially in 
those places where religious communities devoted to the 
education of the young are located that under the guidance 
and leadership of the Bishops schools be opened, in which 
selected young persons of both sexes will be trained in a 
suitable course of studies, and after an examination of their 
knowledge will be regularly pronounced capable of appoint- 
ment to the office of teaching Christian Doctrine and sacred 
and ecclesiastical history.” This will be properly done if in 
Catholic Schools and Colleges among the subjects to be 
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pursued by children and young people, religious instruction, 
as reason itself persuades and demands, holds the first place. 
In these schools it should be taught according to a properly 
adjusted teaching plan and by priests skilled in teaching. 

If these means and devices are used, if for this work than 
which nothing is more holy, nothing more necessary, all on 
whom the duty rests occupy themselves with strength and 
perseverance, it can rightly be hoped that the Christian 
people, fortified by holy and incorrupt doctrine against the 
onslaughts of error, will become an acceptable people follow- 
ing good works. Then too they will produce those whole- 
some results which the Roman Pontiffs have more than once 
desired for the salvation of souls. Finally, with the appro- 
bation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, this Sacred Congre- 
gation commands all Bishops that, in this matter derogating 
from the above-mentioned Motu proprio Orbem catholicum, 
that every five years they will make an accurate report to 
the Sacred Congregation about catechetical education in 
their dioceses, according to the questions which follow. 
The same order is to be observed as prescribed in Canon 
340, par. 2 of the Codex of Canon Law, for the report to 
be made by Bishops on the state of the diocese entrusted to 
them. 

Given at Rome, on the Feast of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth, the 12th of January, 1935. 


I. CARD. SERAFINI, Praefectus. 
L.¥8. I. BRUNO, Secretarius. 


QUESTIONAIRE ON THE TEACHING OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


I. FOR CHILDREN. 
a. In Parishes 


Q. 1. What is the number of children in each parish, and 
how many of these attend catechetical instruction? 


Q. 2. With what diligence do the pastors fulfill the duty 
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of training children religiously and who among them 
neglect this duty? 


. Whether in these parishes parish schools have been 


established; with what result and by what method 
is Christian doctrine taught in them? 


. Whether and how priests and other clerics living in 


territory of a parish assist the pastor in teaching 
Christian Doctrine; and who among them perhaps 
refuse or are negligent? 


Do the members of religious communities of men 
and women assist the pastor in instructing the chil- 
dren in catechism; who among them are perhaps 
negligent or refuse? 


Is the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine estab- 
lished in every parish, and in what manner does it 
assist the pastor in teaching Christian Doctrine to 
the children? 


Do other associations of the laity and especially of 
Catholic Action assist the pastor in this same work? 


. Is there a catechetic officer in the diocese or has 


something similar been established or can it be 
established ? 


Whether and how the Catechetical Day is cele- 
brated? 


Whether and with what fruit are assemblies of 
catechists or other meetings for schools of religion 
held? 


. Whether and what means are used to stir up the 


zeal both of parents and children so that they will 
attend the parish catechism classes? 


. Whether and what obstacles impede the obtaining 


of greater fruit from the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine; what abuses have crept in in this matter, and 
what means are being used or can be used to remove 
them? 
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b. In Catholic Schools and Colleges 


How many Catholic schools and colleges of either 
sex, especially lately established, under the care of 
the clergy, secular or religious, or of the religious 
sisters exist? 

. How many students, day scholars or boarders, are 
in attendance at each one of these Catholic schools 
or colleges? 

How often in each week, by what method and prog- 
ress, is religious instruction given in these schools? 
. What had best be considered for the more efficacious 
and useful promotion of this instruction? 


c. In Public Schools 


. Whether and in what public schools and with what 
results is Christian Doctrine taught? 

. Whether and under what respect and in what public 
schools is religious instruction subject to the author- 
ity and inspection of the Church? 

. In what public schools and for what reason is 
Christian Doctrine not taught, and how is provision 
made for the religious instruction of these students? 
. Whether and what means are used or can be used 


in order that Christian Doctrine be taught in public 
schools? 


II. FOR ADULTS. 


Whether or when besides the customary homily, 
catechetical instruction is given by pastors to 
adults? 

. With what care, by what method and at what time 
do pastors fulfill this function? 

Do the faithful in each parish attend religious in- 
struction with what results? 

. What means according to the different circum- 
stances of time and place are deemed more fitting to 


to bring about a more fruitful religious instruction 
of adults? 





OUR SPIRITUAL BIRTH 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Avutuor’s Norte: In the issues of the Journar for this school year the de- 
partment of Theology for the Teacher proposes to continue its treatment of 
the lessons of the Baltimore Catechism. The matter selected for the year is 
the Sacraments in particular. The introduction to the series has already ap- 
peared in the May issue of 1935,* in the article entitled “The Sevenfold Foun- 


tain of Life.” 

Even the surface perusal of the Holy Scriptures will con- 
vince anyone that the dealing of God with man in the super- 
natural order can be understood only by analogy with the 
natural order, and in a special manner after the analogy of 
life. This life is what the Divine Master came to bring, 
and from His earliest preaching He sets forth that intention 
in the declaration that He is the life, the very life which He 
proposed to communicate to His brethren, all men, whose 
nature He had assumed that they might share in His divine 
nature, which is essentially life. Hence we are not at all 
surprised to hear Him revealing to that earnest doctor of 
the Law, Nicodemus, that the first step to supernatural 
life, to sharing in the privilege of salvation, must necessarily 
be that of a new birth. “Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” * And He made this mysterious statement most 

*Rev. Leo P. Foley, C.M., “The Sevenfold Fountain of Life.” Journal of 


Religious Instruction, V (May, 1935) 816-823. 
*St. John, III:5. 
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clear in His direction to His apostles, whom He sent forth 
to carry the glad tidings of salvation to all men. They were 
to instruct them in the mysteries of life, but they were also 
to communicate that life by a sensible sign. ‘Teach all 
nations” but also, “baptising them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” * “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” * Not merely by internal 
acceptance of faith, not even by willingness to live accord- 
ing to the instructions of the great Teacher, but induction 
into the ranks of His society is to be by a sensible, visible 
sign, the pouring on of water in the invocation of the names 
and power of the Most Holy Trinity. 

This is the rite that effects what it signifies in regenerating 
and bringing one into the supernatural state, the participa- 
tion in the life of God. This is the beginning of the super- 
natural order for every man, this is his birth, his obtaining 
of the life of grace which shall grow up and increase unto the 
consummation of maturity in the future life. The seed is 
sown in baptism, the germ of life is given of which the glory 
of heaven is the ripened fruit. The increase of life shall be 
by other sacraments, by good works meritorious of grace 
and salvation, but first the life must begin, the new Adam 
must be born and this is the effect of the Sacrament of 
Baptism. The words of the Divine Master plainly indicate 
who is the subject of the sacrament; every man who has not 
yet been baptized, must receive it for until he be born 
again and the lifegiving Spirit breathe into him the life of 
God, salvation is impossible. And that none may lack this life 
He has put no restriction on the minister of baptism. Ordi- 
narily it is the priest, the successor of the Christ, who should 
receive men into the Church, incorporate them into the mys- 
tical Body that the life may flow from Christ the Head into 
them the members. But so necessary is baptism that Jesus 
Christ ordained that anyone, be he Christian or not, cleric 
or laic, can validly confer baptism by pouring on water and 
pronouncing the saving words with the intention of doing 
what Christ wills to be done by this rite. The Church in her 
appreciation of the beauty and power of the sacrament has 


*St. Matthew, XXVIII :19. 
*St. Mark, XVI:18. 
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added many ceremonies to bring out the full meaning of 
the essential rite, the wealth of its effects, but it suffices that 
the essential rite be performed, the use of the most common 
element of nature, found everywhere, water, and’ the pro- 
nouncing of the simple formula, expressive of what is done, a 
cleansing, by the power of the most Holy Trinity. 


Then takes place in the soul of the one baptized a ver- 
itable miracle of rebirth. By his natural birth, man is the 
child of wrath, the object of God’s displeasure in the sad 
heritage of original sin that closed for him the gates of 
heaven, excluding him from the eternal and perfect happi- 
ness for which he was destined. The curse of Adam is upon 
him and the stain of original sin defiles and blackens his 
soul. Thus even the new-born infant, but as the years go 
by the child grows up devoid of a supernatural principle of 
action, and helped only by actual graces and external graces, 
he cannot resist temptation over a long period; the seduc- 
tion of the flesh and the world are too strong for him, the 
assaults of the devil to whom he is enslaved by original sin 
find him powerless, and to the stain of original sin is added 
all too soon the voluntary guilt of actual sin. He merits 
then not only exclusion from eternal life but positive punish- 
ment as well in proportion to his actual sins. To such a one 
there comes now the living water, the cleansing stream of 
baptism by the institution of the Savior applying to this 
soul the all abundant merits and satisfaction of the passion 
and death of the Redeemer. In the child who has not the 
use of reason no disposition is required, no resistance is 
offered to the sweet strong workings of God’s mercy. In 
the adult, provided there be faith in Christ and at least 
imperfect sorrow for his actual sins, he is prepared to profit 
by the cleansing laver. Truly he is reborn, for the stain of 
original sin is washed away and the chain of bondage to 
Satan is broken. Into his soul is infused sanctifying grace, 
which is supernatural life, giving him the adoption of sons, 
making him the child of God, an heir to life everlasting, and 
in the participaton of the love and knowledge of God, a 
principle of supernatural action, from which will flow good 
works, meritorious of more grace, in an increase of super- 
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natural life with actual graces to produce more and more 
virtuous actions. Forthwith in the establishing of this 
friendship of God all the guilt of actual sin is taken away, 
and our generous God in this His first gift of supernatural 
life cancels also all debt of punishment, not only eternal but 
temporal. As in the natural order the child is given life by 
its parents freely and generously without regard of its pre- 
vious condition of non-existence, so also in this supernatural 
birth we begin anew. The past is blotted out and all guilt 
is cast into the deep sea of forgetfulness, as new born infants 
without guilt we are accepted by God as His children, heirs 
to the kingdom won by the effort of Christ Jesus, Whom we 
salute as our elder Brother, Son of God by nature, whereas 
we are so only by adoption through the boundless mercy of 
God. In virtue of this our calling to supernatural life, bap- 
tism gives us life and with it the title to all the helps we 
need to live out that life and grow in it ever more abun- 
dantly that we may finally come to life everlasting. 

There is moreover no other door by which one may enter 
into the way of life and come to salvation. There is no other 
means of salvation, that is, the attainment of our true des- 
tiny, fixed for us by God in raising man to the supernatural 
order at nothing less than the beatific vision of God in the 
life to come. The Church has consistently taught us this, 
condemning as heretics those holding that children might 
come to eternal life without baptism. She has ever been 
solicitous that all, both children and adults, be baptized im- 
mediately if they were in danger of death. Thus has she 
rightly understood the comprehensive words of Christ Him- 
self: “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” * It 
is a doctrine so linked up with the doctrine of original sin 
and the work of the Redemption by Christ, that one cannot 
weaken the obligation of receiving baptism by all men with- 
out running into serious errors. It is the means appointed by 
Christ for the beginning of supernatural life, as indispen- 
sable for that life as our birth in the natural order. If it be 
neglected then no supernatural life is possible, no principle 


* St. John, III:5. 
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is at hand for supernatural works proportioned to the super- 
natural end, meritorious of life everlasting. There is no 
power to resist temptation, there is no capability for the 
other sacraments, and finally the whole distinction between 
the natural and supernatural is gradually destroyed. This 
has been the logical result in many Protestant sects who, 
exaggerating the importance of faith for justification, have 
come to neglect infant baptism and finally to overlook 
entirely its power to regenerate or beget spiritual life, so 
that it is made little of and becomes a mere rite of initiation, 
symbolic only and not effective of sanctifying grace. 


The theologians reflecting on this prime necessity of 
baptism have solved accordingly the problem of one who in 
adult age received the sacrament with such lack of disposi- 
tion as not to receive sanctifying grace, namely because he 
failed knowingly or unknowingly to make an act of even 
imperfect sorrow for grave sins he had committed. All 
generally teach that once he attains to the proper disposition 
the sacrament of baptism revives, that is, it effects the remis- 
sion of original sin and all actual sins together with all the 
punishment due them; the disposition for inculpable omis- 
sion is the necessary attrition or imperfect sorrow; for the 
culpable defects, is perfect contrition or the confession of 
sins with imperfect sorrow. Baptism in such a case is valid 
and imprints its character, hence such a one is capable of 
the sacrament of penance, and this latter sacrament con- 
jointly with baptism removes all guilt. We cannot conceive 
the divine mercy as permanently excluding the repentant 
sinner from the graces of the sacrament. Now he cannot be 
rebaptised because of the character imprinted on his soul, 
still by the remedy of penance he attains to the effects of 
baptism. 


What then is the lot of those who are not baptized with 
water? We must make a distinction. In the case of infants, 
children who have not come to the use of reason, it is cer- 
tain that they are shut out from Heaven and that they 
never attain to the vision of God: But it does not neces- 
sarily mean for them a state of suffering but only that they 
attain at most to infinitely lower happiness. For God is just 
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and the fault of original sin as transmitted to the offspring 
of Adam does not deserve suffering as a punishment but only 
deprival of one’s destiny corresponding to deprival of the 
means thereto. Still we must remember that supernatural 
life is a free gift, which God is not obliged to give to anyone 
save in so far as He had bound Himself thereto and we 
must avoid such specious reasoning as would point to the 
conclusion that He must intervene miraculously in the order 
of second causes to prevent any child from dying without 
baptism, even where this failure to provide baptism is due 
to the malice of men. Rather in a spirit of faith must we 
admit the all wise providence of God in this as in all things 
and bow down in submission to His plan which we cannot 
fully understand. 


Let us turn rather to consider what we may style the 
substitutes of baptism by water, which are the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and the baptism of blood. The former, 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, is an act of perfect contrition or 
perfect charity, made by an adult who has not received sac- 
ramental baptism. It is baptism only by analogy, yet it 
blots out original sin and grave actual sin. And none can 
safely question this in view of the teaching of the Catholic 
Church guided by the doctrine and action of our Divine 
Lord as contained in Sacred Scripture that God turns with 
love towards those who rise to perfect charity, and even to 
sinners who by this perfect charity attain to perfect sorrow 
for their sins. His Holy Spirit cannot fail to enter into such 
a soul and cause grace therein directly, outside the ordinary 
means of the sacraments. Nothing is lacking in such a soul 
who through no fault of its own cannot at this time receive 
the sacrament. Yet though sin is remitted, the temporal 
punishment is not necessarily remitted in its entirety but in 
proportion to the dispositions. Again this sanctification does 
not imprint the sacramental character nor does it make one 
a member of the visible Church so that the obligation re- 
mains of receiving the sacrament of baptism. For the divine 
precept is unaltered by this extraordinary showing forth of 
the divine mercy, and this baptism of the Holy Ghost is 
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styled also for this reason baptism of desire, inasmuch as 
implicitly at least it supposes willingness .on the part of the 
adult to do the will of God in all things, including the recep- 
tion of baptism when an opportunity is given. 


Baptism of blood is martyrdom suffered by one not bap- 
tized. It requires death or sufferings of their nature deadly 
and this for the sake of Jesus Christ, His Church, the Cath- 
olic Faith or any Christian virtue. In the case of adults it 
is further required they offer no resistance and that they 
have at least imperfect sorrow for their sins. This last must 
be so, as in the baptism of water also, since in the present 
economy no sin can be remitted without some contrition or 
sorrow. The Catholic Church has ever taught that baptism 
of blood blots out original sin and all actual sin together 
with the punishment due to it. In return for the loss of 
temporal life Christ has promised men eternal life and for 
this perfect confession unto death He will present them to 
His Father as His friends. The Church has further given 
the honor due to saints to a number who though not bap- 
tized yet died for the faith, notably the Holy Innocents. 
In the case of adults who so die, there is the implicit and 
often explicit desire of baptism and attrition for sins but 
more probably they have perfect charity according to the 
words of the Divine Master, “Greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” ° Yet 
martyrdom does not imprint the sacramental character nor 
make one a member of the visible Church so that an unbap- 
tized martyr could not receive the Blessed Eucharist in his 
last moments without receiving baptism of water. 


In order therefore to express the necessity of baptism in 
such a way as to exclude all exceptions we set forth the 
doctrine of the Church in this form that the sacrament of 
baptism received in fact or desire is absolutely necessary 
for salvation. For in the substitutes for baptism as already 
explained there is always included the implicit desire at 
least to receive this sacrament, in the sense that those who 
come to life everlasting without its actual reception are 


*St. John, XV :13. 
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ready to do the will of God and fulfill His commandments 
in all things, hence also in the matter of receiving baptism. 


Returning to the sacrament of baptism by water the 
difficulty is sometime raised in regard to infant baptism that 
they can hardly be held by the obligations assumed for them 
by their sponsors. They did not ask to be baptized, perhaps 
when they grow up they will be unwilling to practice the 
duties that the Christian life entails. In fact some argue 
that they are incapable of the effects of baptism since super- 
natural life supposes knowledge and love. To answer the 
last point is simplest. Who shall restrict the power of God’s 
love towards His creatures? Certainly He can forgive the 
debt of original sin contracted by carnal descent from Adam 
and raise the new born child to the supernatural state, re- 
storing its lost heritage, infusing the habit of sanctifying 
grace with which this child will actively cooperate through 
actual grace at the first dawning of reason. As to the other 
points raised, it is not by the sponsors’ promises that we are 
under the obligation of leading a Christian life but by the 
sacrament itself. We are born spiritually without our con- 
sent into membership in the household of God just as we 
are born into this natural life without our consent. And 
we are under certain obligations to those who have begotten 
us, So are we bound to obey the Church and entitled to our 
share in the blessings Christ has given her for us. As no 
crime can destroy the natural relation to one’s parents and 
family so likewise the Church never relinquishes her claim 
upon her erring children no matter how severely she chas- 
tises them for their crimes. Whether we shall be saved or 
not is a matter of our cooperating with the grace of God, 
but we all fall within the scope of the Redemption of Christ, 
and He was sent by God that all might be saved if they so 
willed. We are not free to accept or reject that divine plan 
and economy; it is imposed upon us by God Who has fixed 
this order for all rational creatures of the earth. He will 
have no other service save that of the supernatural order to 
which all are called and all have the obligation to seek it 
out and having found it to enter or else suffer the penalty 
of final frustration of their whole life’s purpose. Blessed 
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are those who need not seek it but are from early infancy 
baptized into this new life and who are received from the 
font of regeneration by sponsors. These pledge themselves 
to instruct and guide and support the baptized one in the 
fulfillment of the duties imposed by baptism, spiritual 
parents who supply in the event of failure on the part of 
the natural parents to give to their offspring the greatest of 
all goods, education unto the perfection of the Christian 
life. 

This also makes it clear why children who received so- 
called Protestant baptism are not obliged to persevere in 
that false religion into which they were inducted by this 
rite. For there is no baptism save the baptism of Christ 
and that is always baptism into the Catholic Church if it 
be validly administered. Such as these are members of the 
one true Church but prudently and charitably she may not 
enforce her right to their obedience. Living according to 
their conscience they will discover their error by the grace 
of God, and understanding their station they will submit to 
her rule and guidance. For they have been signed and 
sealed, stamped with the signet of the King in the sacra- 
mental character and in His own good time the King shall 
claim His own. We shall treat of the nature of this character 
in our next article. 


NATIONAL CATECHETICAL DAY 
Under the Auspices of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 
OcToBER 30, 1935 


National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine 


1312 Massacuuserts Avenur, N.W. 
WaAsHINcTON, D. C. 








New Books in Review 





Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 2. With Study 
Lessons by Ellamay Horan. New York: William H. Sadlier, 
Inc., 1935. Pp. 160. Price 12c per copy; list price, 16c. 


This is a text that may be used by pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. It is designed for all those 
classes that call for the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2 as a 
basic text. For each of the thirty-seven lessons in the Cate- 
chism there are study tests and exercises providing enriched 
assimilation experience for the learner. Forms of objective 
tests have been used together with directions for note book 
exercises, the latter guiding the pupil to discover for himself 
(1) reasons why he should be a good Catholic, and why he 
should love God and his neighbor; (2) how he can apply the 
Catholic rule of life to his every day living. The study tests 
and exercises have been so planned that the learner is to 
open his book and use the questions and answers of the text 
proper in carrying them out. Only the last exercise of each 
lesson is to be done without consulting the questions and 
answers that precede it. 


The Eucharist and Education. By Rev. Gregory G. Ry- 
brook, Ord. Praem. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. 
Pp. xvit+109. Price $1.25 net. 


In the March, 1935 issue this JouRNAL published an 
article by Father Rybrook entitled “Dr. Poppe’s Method 
of Teaching Religion.” Readers of the JourNAL will find 
in The Eucharist and Education another and more detailed 
presentation of the part the Holy Eucharist should take in 
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the process of religious development. Reverend Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap., a well-known authority in the teaching 
of Religion, has written the preface to this volume, taken 
from the Dutch of Reverend Father Gervasius, O.M.Cap. 
The volume has the following chapter headings: I—Rela- 
tion Between the Eucharist and Education; II—Faith in 
the Holy Eucharist; I1I—The Eucharist and the Intellect; 
IV—The Eucharist and the Heart; V—Supernatural Life 
and the Eucharist; VI—The Eucharist as Sacrifice. The 
present reviewer would recommend this book to Religion 
teachers in the words of Father Kirsch: “. . . we know that 
Catholic teachers do not always recognize how much the 
Eucharist should help them in attaining the supreme objec- 
tive of Catholic education.” 


Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers. Volume II (For 
Intermediate Grades. Volume III (For Upper Grades). By 
Sister Mary Aurelia, O.S.F. and Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. 
Cap. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Volume II, pp. 
xix+402. Volume III, p. xxiiit+474. Price $3.50 each. 


Teachers will find in these two volumes an extraordinary 
wealth of material to use in conducting the opening exer- 
cises of the day and in enriching the Religion period. Part 
I of both volumes is devoted to material for the opening 
exercises of the day. In all of this material the authors 
have character development as their goal. In Part II of each 
volume classroom projects are presented; in Volume II 
these projects are under the headings: School Calendars— 
Feasts—Special Days; The Apostolate of the Missions; 
The Training of Altar Boys; Dramatization; Music; Cor- 
relating Art with Religion; Classroom Aids and Devices. 
In Volume III the projects are classified under the headings: 
Religious Consecration of the Months; Special Day Pro- 
grams; Practical Suggestions for Teaching the Mass; The 
Apostolate of the Missions; Encouraging Priestly and Re- 
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ligious Vocations; The Ecclesiastical Year in the Classroom; 
Dramatization; Music; The Correlation of Art with Re- 
ligion; Practical Aids and Devices. 


Manual of Suggestions in Catechetics. By John Martin 
Bennett. Toronto, Canada: The Catholic Church Exten- 
sion Society of Canada, 67 Bond Street, 1934. Pp. xiii+ 
182. Price 80c. 


The author of this volume is inspector of separate schools 
in the Province of Ontario and teacher of Catechetics at St. 
Augustine’s Seminary and the London Summer School of 
Catechetics and has had unusual experience for the prepara- 
tion of this manual. In thirteen chapters the following topics 
are discussed: Christian Education; The Catechetical Move- 
ment; Special Plans in Religious Teaching; Summer Schools 
of Catechetics; Aims in Religion Instruction; Christ the 
Supreme Teacher; Learning and the Teacher; Methods of 
Presenting Knowledge; Lesson Types; General Method; 
Technique; Questioning; Religion in Secondary Schools. 


Christian Symbols And How To Use Them. By Sister M. 
A. Justina Knapp, O.S.B. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1934. Pp. ixt+164. Price $2.00. 


Teachers of the elementary grades and teachers of Art 
in general will be most interested in this text. The symbols 
selected represent careful research and design by the Bene- 
dictines. The plates and their explanations are given under 
the following headings: History of Christian Symbolism; 
Proper Use of the Symbol; Symbolic Colors; The Old and 
the New Testament; The Three Divine Persons; Christ; 
The Cross of Christ and the Fruits of the Cross; Mono- 
grams; The Blessed Virgin Mary; The Four Evangelists; 
The Church of Christ; The Four Elements; The Church of 
Christ; The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; The Seven Sacra- 
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ments; The Theological and Moral Virtues; The Demon; 
The Four Last Things of Man; Explanation of Frontis- 
piece; How to Enlarge and Reduce Pictures. The book has 
a good Index and a Bibliography. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, The Angel of the Schools. By Raissa 
Maritain. Illustrated by Gino Severini. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. 127. Price $1.25. 


The publishers, on the paper jacket of this book, state 
“no one has done more than Jacques Maritain to introduce 
St. Thomas Aquinas to English readers. It is fitting that 
his wife should do the same good office for their children.” 
The present reviewer knows of no other book that will give 
boys and girls of high school years such a simple presenta- 
tion of St. Thomas Aquinas. The organization of the vol- 
ume is good; youth will like the illustrations. This reviewer 
hopes, however, that in subsequent editions the word “chil- 
dren” will be omitted from the introductory paragraph on 
page nine and that the content of page fourteen will be 
adapted to the age of the group for whom the rest of the 
book is so well written. The young adolescent does not 
like to be treated as a seven-year-old. 


The Journey of The Three Kings. By Henri Ghéon. A 
Play for Very Small People. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc., 1935. Pp. 77. Price 75c. 


Teachers will be pleased to know of The Journey of the 
Three Kings at this early date in the school year. With 
enthusiasm the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION rec- 
ommends this play to teachers and parents. Their pupils 
and children will like this presentation of the Three Kings. 
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Presenting the Angels. By Sister Mary Paula. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. vit121. Price $1.50. 


Teachers of Religion will consider this volume a helpful 
reference. Not only does the author present the nature and 
duties of the angels but also chapters on the angels in the 
liturgy, the angels in the art and angels in poetry. Present- 
ing the Angels has those qualities that will recommend it for 
the community reading of religious. 


The Spirit of Catholicism. Revised edition. By Karl 
Adam. Translated by Justine McCann, O.S.B. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. xi+272. Price $1.50. 


The Spirit of Catholicism, in its first American edition, 
received more than an ordinary welcome. Teachers of Re- 
ligion have found a new orientation in its pages, and college 
instructors have delighted in guiding their students to its 
explanation of the governing idea of Catholicism and the 
forces set in motion by this idea. Without doubt, Catholic 
colleges will be pleased to know of this revised edition of 
Karl Adam’s work and its reduction in price. 


A History of the Catholic Church. Volume Il. By Dom 
Charles Poulet, Benedictine Monk of the Congregation of 
Solesmes. Authorized translation and adaptation from the 
fourth French edition by The Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. St. 
Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1935. Pp. xxit-735. 
Price $5.00 net. 


Volume I of this History was reviewed in the January, 
1935 issue of this magazine. The present volume presents 
the modern period, beginning with the reformation. The 
text has a scholarly preface written by His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, D.D., Bishop of Reno and 
an authority in the field of History. While the book is a 
valuable reference for the educated laity it is especially de- 
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signed for use in colleges, seminaries and universities. Texts 
and documents, organization questions, and a topical bibli- 
ography are given at the close of each chapter. The ap- 


pendix has good material in synoptic and chrgnological 
tables. 


John Henry Newman. The Romantic—The Friend—The 
Leader. By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. Boston, 
Massachusetts: Collegiate Press Corporation, 1933. Pp. 
xxiii+510. Price $5.00 net. 


The Foreword to this book was written by the Reverend 
H. C. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., and the Introduction by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. The sentences given below, from Father 
Cavanaugh’s Foreword, will recommend this work to read- 
ers of the JouRNAL. It is the writer’s hope that the pub- 
lishers of John Henry Newman will be able to produce this 
volume in an inexpensive edition, making it more easily 
accessible to students of Newman in Catholic colleges and 
universities: “. .. . From all the far-flung, wide-spreading 
fields of (let us reverently call it so) Newmania, whether in 
history or criticism, Sister Mary Aloysi of the (Cleveland) 
Congregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame, has indeed 
gathered the best of good men’s work, but that is the least 
part of her service here. With a double devotion inspired 
by both religion and love she has brooded over the work, 
the words, the moods and manners of the man, until her 
intuitions and her judgments have enabled her to see and 
portray with startling sincerity and persuasiveness one of 
the most delicate, intangible and puissant personalities any 
age has known. She has done a piece of work that Newman 
himself would have admired, using no haunting remembered 
phrases of her predecessors, but with fresh golden rhetoric 
coined in the mint of her own mind, and with such security 


of judgment as only intense but leisurely scholarship can 
command.” ' 
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The Walters Family. By Florence M. Hornback. New 
Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. xviiit357. 
Price $2.50. 


In its January, 1935 issue this JouRNAL carried a review 
of the first twelve chapters of The Walters Family. The 
present volume is the complete book of thirty-three chap- 
ters, with a valuable appendix presenting discussion ques- 
tions on each of the chapters. Study clubs as well as high 
school and college classes dealing with a study of the family 
will find in The Walters Family a text that is always inter- 
esting, sound in thought and scientific, as shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the author’s preface: 

“The incidents were chosen because the testimony of more than 
two thousand parents, and a like number of boys and girls, indicat- 
ed that they most closely touched the daily lives of the average 
home; the home presided over by parents who wish their children 
to have a happy childhood and to grow up useful members of 
society, and equipped for the accomplishment of that final end 
for which they were created.” 


A Question of Lovers and Other Poems. By Sister M. 
Madeleva. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. Pp. 57. Price $1.25 plus 15c postage. 


This JouRNAL is pleased to announce a new volume of 
poems by the president of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
mention of which is not out of place in a periodical devoted 
to religious education and particularly to religious instruc- 
tion. Yearly, educators are more convinced that apprecia- 
tion quickens the desire for religious living. Poetry has its 
particular contribution to make to the development of ap- 
preciation. Sister Madeleva’s poems, known to non-Cath- 
olics and Catholics alike, are contributing to a greater love 
for God and the things of God. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bandas, Rudolph G. Catechetics in the New Testament. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. vi+137. Price 
$1.50. 


Bennett, John Martin. Manual of Suggestions in Catechetics. 
Toronto, Ontario: The Catholic Church Extension Society of Can- 
ada, 67 Bond Street, 1934. Pp. xiii+182. Price 80c. 


Confrey, Burton. Catholic Action. A Textbook for Colleges and 
Study Clubs. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. x1i+321. 
Teachers Manual to Accompany Catholic Action. Pp. ix+107. 
Price $2.68 net. 


D’Arcy, M. C., S.J. Mirage and Truth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. Pp. 204. Price $1.75. 


Day, Rt. Rev. Victor, V.G. An Explanation of the Catechism. 
Part Second—Sacraments, Sacramentals and Prayer. Helena, Mon- 
tana: Naegele Printing Company, 1935. Pp. 269. Price—leather- 
ette edition 65c single copies; 50c each in lots of 12 or more, de- 
livered ; board covered copies 90c each; 75c in lots of 12 or more; 
cloth bound copies $1.25 each. 


Kane, W., S.J. An Essay Toward a History of Education. Con- 
sidered Chiefly in its Development in the Western World. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1935. Pp. xvi+-637. Price $2.40. 


Madeleva, Sister M. A Question of Lovers and Other Poems. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 57. 
Price $1.25 plus 15c postage. 


Maritain, Raissa. St. Thomas Aquinas, The Angel of the 
Schools. Translated by Julie Kernan with illustrations by Gino 


1 New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. 127. Price 


Michel, Dom Virgil, O.S.B., Stegmann, Dom Basil, O.S.B. and 
The Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. “Christ Life Series in 
Religion.” Book I—God Our Father. Pp. vit+69. Price 60c; Book 
IIl—Jesus Our Savior. Pp. vi+134. Price 64c; Book II]—Story 
of God’s Love. Pp. vii+170. Price 68c; Book IV—A Child of 
God. Pp. vii+192. Price 68c; Book V—The Redeeming Sacrifice. 
Pp. ix+228. Price 72c; Teachers’ Manual for the first four books. 
Pp. viii+206. Price 72c. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934-35. From the above prices a discount of 25% is allowed 
schools, f.0.b. Chicago. , 


Moffatt, Rev. J. E., S.J. Thoughts on Our Friend Divine. Min- 
ute Meditations—Series IV. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1935. Pp. 86. Price 50c. 
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Specking, Inez. Literary Readings in English Prose. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. xiv+541. Price 
$2.00 (cloth binding). 


Sullivan, Rev. P. Henry. First Communion Catechism. Revised 
edition. New York: George Grady, 445 W. 41st Street, 1935. Pp. 
24. Price $3.50 per hundred (carrying charges extra). 


PAMPHLETS 


Bandas, Rudolph G. Catholic Action. Paterson, New Jersey: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 10c. 


Kennedy, John Sexton. At Mass with Mary. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 19. Price 5c. 


Lord, Daniel A., S.J. How to Pick a Successful Career. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 44. Price 10c. 


McQuade, James J., S.J. Prayers for Our Times. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 23. Price 5c. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. The New Knowledge and the Old Faith. 
The Bearing of Modern Science Upon Christianity. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 16. Price 5c each; $3.50 a hundred. 


Vacation Reading for Catholic Students. Prepared for The 
Catholic Library Association by Its Committee on Guidance in 
Reading. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 4. Price 
5c (single copy) ; 100 copies $1.50; 500 copies $5.00; 1,000 copies 
$10.00. 


S 


Viola, Sister Mary, S.N.D. The Rosary for Children. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 48. Price 10c; $6.00 the hun- 
dred. 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


NATIONAL CATECHETICAL DAY UNDER THE 
AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
CENTER OF CONFRATERNITIES OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


On the thirtieth of this month the National Conference of 
Confraternities of Christian Doctrine will hold its second 
annual meeting in Rochester, New York. This year’s con- 
vention should prove a momentous one in the history of 
religious instruction. Members of the hierarchy, priests, re- 
ligious and lay workers will take part in a discussion of 
problems pertinent to the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine in this country. The recent Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council, “On the Better Care and Promo- 
tion of Catechetical Education,” will direct the thought of 
the several sessions. Parish priests, those with parochial 
schools and those without them, and religious communities 
of men and women will find in the organization and activi- 
ties of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine unusual pos- 
sibilities for furthering Catholic life in America and in pre- 
venting the loss that we commonly describe as leakage. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Recently the Editorial Office of the JourNAL received a 
communication in which the following statement occurred: 
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“It is quite generally agreed that we need specialists, but 
that’s as far as we have gone . . . what are we going to do 
about it?” In the same letter the writer urges the need of 
convincing Catholic universities of providing courses that 
will prepare specialists in Religion. We would add, how- 
ever, that isolated courses cannot be expected to yield sys- 
tematic training. We agree with the reverend writer that 
the universities should provide courses that will contribute 
to the development of specialists. However, the data re- 
ported in this issue of the JouRNAL on the degree to which 
a representative sampling of Catholic high schools have 
introduced the practice of specialization are still indicative 
of the need of convincing superintendents and religious 
superiors that teachers of Religion need special preparation 
for their work. Only when directors of education realize this 
will there be any reason for making provision for the same 
in the universities. Universities cannot afford to offer courses 
for which there is not sufficient demand. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


In the July 19, 1935 issue of The Commonweal, Rever- 
end Thomas Verner Moore presents the cause of the feeble- 
minded child. Those who are responsible for the moral and 
religious education of the young have need to develop an 
appreciation of the condition that Father Moore describes 
in “Care of the Feeble-Minded.”* Superiors of religious 
orders, supervisors of schools and superintendents will find 
in the single case history reported one that is frequently 
duplicated wherever there is a normal sampling of pupil- 
population. We hope that day will soon be with us when 
we can look to St. Gertrude’s School in Washington as a 


*Thomas Verner Moore, “Care of the Feeble-Minded,” The Commonweal, 
XXII July 19, 1935), 301-302. 
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center where teachers can be trained for the moral and 
religious guidance of the backward boy and girl. We believe 
religious educators will find a challenge in the -following 
paragraphs from Father Moore’s article: 


“In the meantime, there are some 3,000,000 children in Catholic 
parish schools and orphan asylums. A conservative estimate would 
be that one per cent of these children, that is, about 30,000, are 
unable to profit by the instruction as given in the ordinary grade, 
do not grasp the fundamentals, and so cannot make progress in the 
upper grades. 

What are we doing about the matter? It is in general true that: 
there is no provision made for teaching backward children in Cath- 
olic schools ; the ordinary disposition of the backward child may be 
summed up under the following heading: (1) expel him, (2) let 
him sit as long as he will and if he patiently waits to the end give 
him a diploma anyhow. The final result is that at one stage or 
another the backward child is turned out, uneducated, untrained, 
incapable of an honest means of making a living. 

Naturally he becomes a delinquent. But who cares whether he 
does or not? The answer one gets when he raises the question is: 
we have enough to do to educate the normal child. The answer is 
only an excuse. We give millions for the relief of the poor. We 
throw thousands of dull-minded on the world every year to become 
poor and delinquent, all because we will not use intelligence and 
foresight in the prevention of poverty and crime resulting from 
casting on the world the untrained backward child. We keep on 
mopping up the water and will not stop the leak. 

And in the meantime, as Catholics, we are interested in higher 
education, and rightly so; and in beautiful churches, and indeed we 
should be; and in the relief of poor families, and we must be; but 
the poor little thirteen-year-old girl who cannot make her grade, 
‘the strange, piteous, futile thing’—is there no one to be found 
who will pity her future lot and so be like unto Christ Who alone 
makes much of naught?” 


LOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Most of our question and answer catechisms are illus- 
trative of a logical presentation df content. They are scien- 
tific, but they are not psychological. Very few of them guide 
the learner to see the extraordinary relationship between 
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worship, dogma and morals. While there are some teachers 
who have always pointed out to the learner the relationship 
between these three logical divisions, every teacher should 
have this facility. Those teachers who feel incapable of 
making this association for the learner should ask for 
assistance in the same from those responsible for their 
teaching. Our children have suffered because of a logical 
presentation of content. Our work in character develop- 
ment is lagging behind because of it. Let those who feel 
that the logical arrangement of matter is necessary for the 
preservation of exact religious knowledge study the possi- 
bilities inherent in other procedures. The exact expression 
of doctrine can be protected and required of the learner at 
the same time as he is given enriched experience in under- 
standing its application to his immediate life and his adult 
life. 


USING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN 


Local groups that use only capable adults as teachers of 
Religion show wisdom. The direction of learning of any 
kind requires knowledge of the subject, knowledge of the 
child and a mature judgment on the part of the instructor. 
We sometimes meet with children and adults with distorted 
ideas of religious truth. Desirable results cannot be hoped 
for when the work of religious instruction is put in the 
hands of high school youth. Their zeal is highly com- 
mendable. It should be used in other activities of the Con- 
fraternity but not for the teaching of Religion. We would 
not think of entrusting the teaching of English or geography 
to a high school boy or girl. Dare we entrust the teaching 
of Religion to them? 





NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS ° 
OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
OcToBER 30-31, 1935 


Under the patronage of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop Edward Mooney, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


9:30 A.M. Opening Session, Columbus Civic Center 


Presiding, Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of 
Great Falls, Chairman, Episcopal Committee on Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine 


The Program of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine accord- 
ing to the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 


Most Reverend John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul 
Training Lay Teachers 


Most Reverend Samuel Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee 


The Religious Vacation School and the Revised Manual 
Reverend Leon McNeill, Wichita 


Diocesan Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


11:00 A.M. Sectional Discussion Groups (all held at Co- 
lumbus Civic Center ) 


Auditorium: School Year Program for Public School Pupils 


Presiding, Most Reverend Emmett Walsh, D.D., Bishop of 
Charleston, S.C. 


Year Round Religious Instruction of the Public School Child 
Most Reverend Emmett Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Charleston 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman. 


* Preliminary Program 
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Parlor (a): The Catechism Graded for Children 
Presiding, Most Reverend Richard O. Gerow, D.D., Bishop 
of Natchez, Miss. 


Discussion Leaders: Reverend Leroy Callahan, Los Angeles, Di- 
ocesan Director, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Dr. Ellamay Horan, De Paul University, Editor, Journal of 
Religious Instruction 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman 


Parlor (b): The Problem of Religious Instruction of Public 
High School Students 
Presiding, Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, D.D., Bishop of Toledo 
Discussion Leaders : 
Most Reverend William J. Hafey, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh 


Reverend J. H. Ostdiek, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman. 


Parlor (c): Teaching Religion through Projects and Visual 
Materials 
Presiding, Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey, D.D., Bishop of 
Amarillo 
Discussion Leaders: 
Advantages of Visual Materials 
Reverend Thomas Driscoll, Solvey, New York 


Projects Defined and Types Recommended in Religious Vaca- 
tion Schools 
Miss Alice Vignos, Los Angeles 


Types Recommended in School Year Instruction 


Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman. 


12:30 A.M. Luncheon, Columbus Civic Center 


Presiding, Most Reverend Edward D. Mooney, D.D., Bishop of 
Rochester 


The National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Very Reverend Francis A. Walsh, Director, National Center 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Address: The Content of Religious Instruction ; 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, D.D., Archbishop ot 
Cincinnati 
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2:30 P.M. Columbus Civic Center Auditorium 


Address, Most Reverend John A. Duffy, D.D., Bishop of Syra- 
cuse, New York 


Diocesan Organization of Religious Study Clubs 


Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great 
Falls 


The Discussion Study Club, Miss Miriam Marks, Secretary, 
National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


4:00 P.M. Sectional Meetings 


Ball Room: Preparation of Teachers of Religion 


Demonstration Class, Reverend Patrick Moffat, Rochester 
Classes for Teachers, Reverend William R. Kelly, New York City 
Executive Secretary Diocesan School Board 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman 








Parlor B: Fishers or Home Visitors 


Presiding, Most Reverend Charles D. White, Bishop of Spokane 
Methods of Home Visiting, Reverend Patrick Treacy, Great Falls 
Diocesan Director, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
The Field of Home Visiting, Very Reverend Frank Leipzig, 
Eugene, Oregon 
Meeting Problems of Home Visiting 
Reverend John M. Hogan, Ogdensburg, Diocesan Director 
of Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman. 





Parlor A: Confraternity Helpers 


Presiding, Most Reverend Thomas K. Gorman, Bishop of Reno 


Preparation of Religious Vacation School Materials 
Miss Helen Gunther, Rochester Sodality Union 


Salvaging and Transportation, Miss Alice Vignos, Los Angeles 
Assisting Teachers, Miss Anna Murtagh, Syracuse 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman. 


Parlor: Study Club Leaders 


Duties of Parish Chairman of Study Clubs 
Mrs. John Clendenin, Wichita, Diocesan Chairman of Study 


Clubs 
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Preparation of Study Club Leaders 


Reverend James Dasey, Director, Catholic Summer Center, 
Stamford, N. Y. 


The Need of Religious Study Clubs 
Reverend Charles A. Maxwell, D.D., Buffalo, New York 
Discussion: Summary by Most Reverend Chairman 


THuRSDAY, OCTOBER 31 
Sectional Meeting of Diocesan Directors of Catechetics 
9:30-11:30 A.M. Columbus Civic Center 


Conference on the Office and Duties of the Diocesan Director 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Presiding, Most Reverend John G. Murray, D.D., Archbishop 
of St. Paul 


The Officium Catechisticum Diocesanum of the Decree Provido 
Sane Consilio 


The Ordinary and the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 

The work of the Diocesan Director 

Enlisting the Cooperation of the Parish Priest 

The Parish Catechetical Day and the Feast of Christian Doctrine 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Leaflets 
The Service Desired from the National Center 
The above and other topics suggested by the Bishops or by their 
representatives will be discussed at this meeting. 
The Seminary and the Decree, Provido Sane Consilio 


:30 P.M. St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York 


Presiding, Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, D.D., Arch- 

bishop of Cincinnati 

Program, Reverend Rudolph Bandas, S.T.D., St. Paul Seminary 
Reverend Joseph J. Baierel, S.T.D., St. Bernard’s Seminary 
and representatives of other seminaries 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprtor’s Note: During this coming year the JouRNAL will print monthly 
lessons from the series given in mimeographed form to pupils in Father 
Sullivan’s Catechism classes for public school children. The author will wel- 
come suggestions relative to the same. 


Note to the Teacher: 


In addition to the questions at the close of each lesson 
the following set of questions can be applied to each lesson 


and particularly to the lessons that treat of the individual 
commandments: 


State any words that you do not understand. 
What section do you consider the most difficult ? 
. Which is the most important section? Why? 
Which section is the most interesting? 
Which is the most difficult question asked in the lesson? 


. Ask a question about some part of the lesson that you do not 
clearly understand. 


Why did God give this commandment? 

Name five ways in which you obey this commandment. 

Name five ways in which you break this commandment. 
What have you learned in this lesson that you did not know? 


Mention two resolutions that you should make after studying 
this commandment. 
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12. Why should you obey this commandment? 


13. How is this commandment most commonly broken by chil- 
dren? 


14. Name three special points that you should remember about 
this lesson. 


15. What will be the reward for obeying this commandment, in 
time and in eternity? 


16. How, in confession, would you tell the sins committed against 
this commandment? 


Make up some problems about this commandment. 


LESSON I: RULES IN THE GAME OF LIFE 
The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 29, Questions 310-312 





(Read this lesson every night during the coming week.) 


THE WORLD AND ALL IN IT ARE GOVERNED BY CERTAIN 
RULES OR LAWS. 


To keep life in the body there are laws that must be 
obeyed. You must sleep. You must breathe—if you stopped 
breathing for ten minutes, you would be dead. You must 
eat—if you stopped eating, your body would gradually 
weaken and die. 

To protect the body against injury there are certain laws 
to follow. Do not touch fire—fire will burn the body. Do 
not drink poison—poison will injure or kill the body. Do 
not jump from a high building. Do not run in front of 
moving autos. Do not drink dirty water. 

In every game you play there are certain rules to guide 
you, whether playing tag, marbles or jumping rope, playing 
baseball or football. You know the rules of these games. 
Example: In baseball, the batter is out on the third strike. 

To Adam and Eve God gave rules. For example, Thou 
shalt not eat the fruit of a certain tree. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOD ARE RULES FOR THE 
GREAT GAME OF LIFE. 


The Commandments are moral rules or laws which God 
has given to guide you while living in this world. Since 
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there are rules to guide and protect material life, then it is 
reasonable to expect that there should be rules to guide and 
protect spiritual life. : 


TO WIN IN THE GAME OF LIFE YOU MUST KEEP THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. 


Jesus said that obedience to the commandments was 
necessary. Once when asked, “Good Master, what good 
shall I do that I may have life everlasting?” Jesus replied, 
“If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
St. Matthew, xix:16-17. (The reference, St. Matthew, 
xix:16-17, means that the preceding statement is found 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel, Chapter 19, verses 16 and 17. 
Many such references to the different books of the Bible will 
be found in these lessons.) In other words, Jesus taught that 
anyone who wished to enter Heaven must obey the com- 
mandments. In the ‘Sermon on the Mount,” which was 
preached to the people gathered about Jesus on a hill, He 
said, “He that doth the Will of My Father, Who is in 
Heaven, he shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” His Father 
is God. The Will of His Father means the desire, the wish 
of God, and must include obedience to the commandments, 
for God gave the commandments. 


In one of the first lessons of the Catechism, you learned 
that God made you to know Him, to love Him, and to serve 
Him in this world. But how can you love and serve God? 
Jesus, Who is God, has answered this question. After the 
Last Supper, when about to leave His Apostles, He said, 
“Tr you love ME KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS.” Children, do 
you love Jesus? If you do, then hear His words: “IF you 
LOVE ME OBEY MY COMMANDMENTS.” Since you must know 
the commandments in order to obey them, then your love 


should be shown first by your sincerity in the study of the 
commandments. 


ALL OF GOD’S COMMANDMENTS ARE IMPORTANT AND ALL 
MUST BE OBEYED. 


Knowing the necessity of obedience to the command- 
ments, you might ask, “Which is the most important one to 
obey?” Once, when Jesus was preaching to the people, a 
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lawyer asked Him this same question. Jesus answered: 
“(1) Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength 
and with thy whole mind. (2) Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the 
whole law of God.” Hence, in answer, Jesus did not select 
one commandment and say that it was more important than 
another. He answered most wisely. He gave His answer in 
two commandments which included all of God’s command- 
ments. Then, in reply to your question, the same answer 
must be given: “All of God’s commandments are impor- 
tant and all must be obeyed.” 


QUESTIONS 


Prepare the answers to all questions for class. Hand in written 
answers to the even or odd numbered questions. 


1. Mention some rules to preserve the life of the body. 
2. Mention some rules to protect vou against injury. 

3. Mention some rules of the games which you play. 
4 


. What are the rules which God has given to guide you to 
heaven? 


5. What answer was given by Jesus to the lawyer who wished 
to know the way to heaven? 


. In the “Sermon on the Mount,” what reference did Jesus 
make to the way of reaching heaven? 


. How must you show your love for Jesus? 


. What would Jesus say if you should ask Him which was the 
most important commandment to obey? 


. What are the rules for the Game of Life? 
. How often should you read this lesson? 


LESSON II: THE GUIDANCE OF A LOVING FATHER 


(Read every night. Why not read it also to other members 
of the family? ) 

Fathers love their children. They work in factories, 
stores or offices; they work hard so that they can provide 
food, clothing and shelter for their children. Think for a 
moment on what your father does to show his love for you. 
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And yet, to children, sometimes a father seems severe 
and harsh. He may compel them to do certain things which 
seem unpleasant; for example, to retire early at night; or 
not to do things which they desire to do; for example, not 
to leave the house after supper-time. But these restrictions, 
which to children seem severe, are prompted by love. A 
fathers knows what is best for children. He was once a 
child. Now, knowing the dangers and possibilities of child- 
hood and desiring his children to become good men and 
women, he compels obedience to strict regulations. But 
these regulations spring from a loving, fatherly heart. 

Like an earthly father, God, your heavenly Father, is 
loving and kind. He placed you in this world, giving you 
health and happiness. He sent His Son, Jesus Christ, to 
suffer and to die for you. He gave you parents to provide 
for you, a Church to guide you and priests to care for your 
souls. 

In His love, God also has given you strict commands. He 
knows this world better than you do. He knows the dangers 
in the world. He has seen millions of other boys and girls, 
some of whom have fallen into dangerous ways, and having 
spent unfortunate lives, they probably lost heaven forever. 
To protect you against the same misfortune, He has given 
Ten Commandments to guide you through a safe earthly 
life to a happy eternity. 

Some time ago a priest met an unfortunate man. The poor 
man had lived shamefully for years. He had disgraced him- 
self and his family. He had become an outcast and was 
living in the greatest misery. The priest appealed to him 
to change his life. The poor unfortunate, replying that it 
was too late, started away to avoid further embarrassment, 
but the priest said, “John, is not tomorrow the anniversary 
of your mother’s death? Why not come to Mass in the 
morning and I will offer the Holy Sacrifice for her soul?” 
This having some effect, the priest recalled the First Com- 
munion morning when the good mother wept with joy at 
the sight of her innocent boy at the altar. 


Tortured with grief the man cried, “Don’t, Father, don’t. 
I can’t change. It’s too late.” He then told of the beginning 
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of his waywardness which can best be told in his own words: 
“My downfall started when I was a boy in Sunday School. 
My mother made me attend Sunday School, but I wasted my 
time. I studied as little as possible. I knew the command- 
ments, but I started to do wrong in little things. The gang 
cursed and I cursed with them. They would steal little 
things and I would do the same. And I lied—even to my 
mother. She thought I was good; she did not know about 
the other things. I did what the gang suggested and not 
what my mother wanted. As I grew, the devil seemed to 
have me in his clutches. I went against God in little things 
and then did big things, and could not get away from them. 
If I were young again, I’d start over, but now I can’t. It’s 
too late. And the worst thing of all is that I killed my 
mother. She died of a broken heart because of me. Oh! I 
wish I were a boy again “a 

The remainder of the story is unimportant now. The part 
mentioned is enough. Do not become like this man. Do not 
start to break God’s laws in little things during childhood 
for if you do, later you will break God’s laws in bigger 
things. It is far better for you as children to know and 
obey God’s laws. Then, in later life, it will be easier to do 
right. If you do this, you will become good Catholic men 
and women and will not be like the unfortunate man men- 
tioned in this incident. 

For the next class, write a letter to a friend of yours. 
Suppose that your friend is starting to do wrong. Use the 
information contained in this lesson to urge your friend 
to do right. 


LESSON III: SIGNPOSTS TO HEAVEN 


The use of signposts is well known to you. On street 
corners and at intersections you see signs with the names 
of cities or towns, and posts with route-numbers on them. 
These are for the direction of motorists. 

If you were to travel five hundred miles by automobile, 
you would study a map to learn the numbers of the roads 
to be traveled and the cities through which you were to pass. 
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On the trip, you would remain on the correct road by fol- 
lowing the proper signs. 

As there are signposts to guide motorists, so there are 
signposts to guide you on your journey through life. There 
are two roads to eternity. One is the road of virtue; it leads 
to heaven. The signposts along this road are the command- 
ments. They were placed by God. The other is the road of 
sin; it leads to the prison of purgatory or hell. The sign- 
posts on this road give directions to disobey God’s com- 
mandments. These signposts were placed by the devil. 

If you wish to take the correct road to heaven, you must 
know the signposts, the comraandments; you must act as 
they direct you. If you do not, then you will travel along 
the devil’s road to purgatory or to hell. 


SIGNPOSTS TO HEAVEN SIGNPOSTS TO PURGATORY 


COMMANDMENTS OF GOD — 


1. Iam the Lord thy God; COMMANDMENTS OF THE 
thou shalt not have DEVIL 
strange gods before me. A. Do not consider or ever 

. Do not take God’s name think of God. 
in vain. . Blaspheme, curse and 

. Keep holy the Sabbath profane. 
day. . Desecrate the Sunday. 

. Honor father and - Disobey and defy par- 
santas. ents and superiors. 
Do not kill . Be angry, injure and kill. 

; Pate Be impure in acts and 

. Do not commit adul- words. 
tery. . Steal and cheat. 

. Do not steal. . Lie and speak unchari- 

. Do not bear false wit- tably about others. 
ness. Keep bad thoughts in the 
. Do not covet or desire mind. 
thy neighbor’s wife. J. Desire to possess or steal 
- Do not covet or desire everything that others 
thy neighbor’s goods. have. 


moO mht oOo w > 


it 


For the next class, be able to give a five minute talk on 
the matter in this lesson. 
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LESSON IV: THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 
The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 29, Questions 313-314. 


(Study these lessons at least 15 minutes every night— 
7:00 to 7:15). 


In the following lessons we are to make a study of the 
Ten Commandments of God. Why? For three practical 
reasons: (1) To know what to do. (2) To know what to 
avoid. (3) To know, for confession, the sins which have 
been committed. 


In the early ages of this world the Ten Commandments 
were not written on paper or stone for children to read, 
but they were written in the conscience of each person. 
Conscience is the power which enables one to distinguish 
between right and wrong. All knew that it was sinful to 
lie, to disobey parents, to steal, etc. When Cain, the son 
of Adam and Eve, killed his brother Abel, he knew by his 
conscience that it was wrong. As years passed sinful acts 
became more numerous. Then in order that there might be 
no excuses, God gave the Ten Commandments written on 
two blocks or tables of stone. 

Even before the Catholic Church was started, or more 
than three thousand years ago, God gave the Ten Com- 
mandments to Moses, a lawgiver, leader and teacher of the 
Jewish people, who lived fifteen hundred years before Jesus 
came to earth. We find this written in the Old Testament of 
the Bible, in the books called Exodus, 19-20, and Deuter- 
onomy, 9-10. 

The Hebrew people were in the desert of Sinai. Moses 
ascended the hill, called Mount Sinai, to talk with God. 
Thunder began to be heard and lightning to flash and a 
very thick cloud to cover the mountain, and the noise of 
the trumpet sounded exceedingly loud, and the Lord came 
down upon Mount Sinai. For forty days Moses remained 
with the Lord. During this time the Lord spoke and ex- 
plained the Ten Commandments to Moses, who, in turn, 
was to tell them to the people. When the Lord ended these 
words, He gave Moses two stone tables written with the 
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finger of God. When Moses returned to the people, he found 
them in idolatry, worshipping a golden calf. In his anger, 
Moses broke the two stone tables. Then for forty, days he 
pleaded with the Lord. In answer, the Lord said to him: 
“Hew these two tables of stone like the former and come 
to Me unto the Mount, and I will write on the tables the 
words that were in them, which thou brokest before.”’ Moses 
did as commanded. Finally he returned to the people with 
the stone tables containing the Ten Commandments. They 
were placed in the Ark, a Tabernacle, in which they were 
preserved. Since that time these commandments * have been 
the written directions of God for all people, pointing out 
the roadway to heaven. 


The Ten Commandments are divided into two sections. 
The first three concern our relation to God: The first com- 
mandment—worship of God; the second commandment— 
respect for His Holy Name; the third commandment— 
worship of God on a certain day. The last seven concern 
our relations with our neighbor or fellow-man. The Ten 
Commandments might be reduced to two: Love of God 
(1 to 3), and Love of Neighbor (4 to 10), as expressed by 
Jesus, Whose words are quoted in a previous lesson. 

Again the commandments may be considered as they 
essentially concern thoughts (9-10), words (2 and 8), and 
acts (1 and 3 to 7). Or they might be divided into positive 


commandments (3-4) and negative commandments (1-2 
and 5-10). 


QUESTIONS 


(Be able to answer all. Hand in written answers to any 
seven. ) 


. Why do we study the commandments? 


- How did the first people in the world know the command- 
ments? 


. Tell how God gave the Ten Commandments. 


*In the mimeographed material given by Father Sullivan to his pupils the 
Statements of the Ten Commandments were given at this point. 
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Name the Ten Commandments. 


Explain how the commandments are divided, separating the 
first three from the last seven. 


Which commandments are concerned with thoughts? words? 
acts? 

How many positive commandments are there? 

Which are the negative commandments ? 


Suppose some one said that the commandments were merely 
rules of the Church, how would you answer that person? 
Suppose some one said: “I believe in having a good time; 
doing anything I wish as long as I don’t get caught.” How 
would you answer? 


Cut out two little cards shaped as stones and write the 
Ten Commandments. Riddle: I am Ten; I was with God 
and Moses on Mount Sinai. I must be obeyed. What am I? 
Answer: The Ten Commandments. 


NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


OcTOBER 30-31, 1935 


National Center of the Confraternity of 


Christian Doctrine 


1312 Massachusetts 


Washington, D. C. 
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. Is devotion to the angels only for small chil- 


THE ANGELS 


DIAGNOSTIC MATERIAL 
I 


Answer YES or NO. 


Are the angels pure spirits? ati 
Is man a pure spirit? sanalaaien 


Are the angels members of the Mystical — 
of Christ? 


Are angels the same as saints? oSiesemala 


. Did the angels ever live upon earth? eal 


Did all the angels continue in the state of holi- 
ness in which God created them? 


dren? 


Can your guardian angel interfere with your 
free actions? 


Do grown people have guardian angels? Secs 


Does man know the number of angels in the 
heavenly choirs? 


. Have the angels bodies that we can see? 
. Does the Bible tell us about the angels? 
. Is the soul of man spiritual? 


Can you see your guardian angel? 


Does man know about all the duties of the 
angels? 


. Have the angels ever been sent as messengers 


to men? 


. Have angels ever appeared visibly on earth? 
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The Bible tells us the names of three angels: Michael, 
Raphael, and Gabriel. After each one of the following, 
write the name of the angel described:— 


1. The angel who announced to the Blessed Vir- 

gin that she was to be the Mother of God 

. The patron of Catholic doctors 

. The angel who appeared to Tobias 

. The patron of travelers 

. The defender of Israel 

. The angel who drove Lucifer from heaven 

. The protector of the entire Church 

. The angel who foretold to Daniel the time of 
the coming of the Messias 

. The angel who appeared and announced to 


Zachary that his wife, Elizabeth, would bear 
him a son 


II 


Match the words in Column I with the words in Column II. 


COLUMN I COLUMN II 


. Angels and men A. He protects us, especial- 
ly in time of temptation; 
he suggests to us good 

. Angels ‘aes he offers our 
prayers to God; and he 

. How we know about the himself prays for us 

existence of angels 


B. From the Epistles of St. 

. The part of the Bible in Paul ( ) 
which we learn what hap- 
pened at the fall of Luci- 
fer 


D. Pure spirits without a 
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. Where we can learn the 
names of most of the nine 
choirs of angels 


. How we know that the 
angels offer our prayers 
and good works to God 


. Our Guardian Angel 


. Yes 
. No 
. Yes 


. No 
. No 


body, created to adore 
and enjoy God in heaven 


. The chief creatures of 


God 


. They are mentioned 


many times in the pages 
of the Bible . 


. In the Apocalypse, writ- 


ten by St. John ( ) 


II 


4. Raphael 6. Michael 
5. Michael 7. Michael 


. Gabriel 
. Raphael 
. Raphael 


8. Gabriel 
9. Gabriel 





High School Religion 


VALUE OF THREE-DAY RETREATS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS* 


REVEREND W. G. SCANLON, O.P. 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church 
New York 


The person suggesting the topic for this paper, ““‘What is 
the value of the three-day retreat?,”’ undoubtedly had in 
mind “spiritual values.” That much spiritual profit does 
result from these three-day retreats is beyond question, but 
their efficiency can and should be questioned. We may and 
should be on the alert to inquire whether or not any feasible 
form of retreat can be designed which will do more good 
to our Catholic high school students than the customary 
annual three-day retreat does today. 


Administrators of high schools and retreat masters have 
long ago recognized that some features of the three-day 
retreat decrease the spiritual returns that should be rea- 
sonably expected. In the first place, the time assigned for 
the annual three-day retreat is often unfavorable. In some 
schools the time set for these retreats is either the first 
three days of Holy Week or the three days following the 
mid-year examinations. Often the determining reason for 
selecting either one of these times for the school retreat is 
that these days cannot be profitably used for any serious 

* This paper was presented by Father Scanlon at a meeting of the Secondary 


School Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, held in 
Chicago April 24, 1935. 
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class work since the holiday spirit is in the air. Just why 
school retreats can be held only in discarded times which 
cannot be used for teaching is not quite clear. The proper 
time for the retreat is the time that will be most effective, 
and not when it will best dovetail into the school’s program. 


Again, the authorities face the problem of planning these 
three days so as to keep the children occupied and retain 
their attention. Regular classes must be interrupted and a 
special schedule worked out. Retreatants cannot be kept 
in chapel all day; after each conference they must be moved 
to classrooms for spiritual readings, reciting the rosary, etc. 
Many children tire of these exercises and lose interest in 
the conference. After all they are only children. A retreat 
entails, therefore, problems of supervision, discipline and 
administration of restless children. Three days of such 
routine frequently result in pupils and teachers alike wel- 
coming the retreat’s end. 


From the viewpoint of the retreat master, other disad- 
vantages exist. He must address the whole school from 
freshmen to seniors at the same time. If the group be mixed, 
boys and girls, there is a further handicap. My present 
audience knows well the mental difference between the 
thirteen-year-old freshman and the seventeen-year or 
eighteen-year-old senior. Consequently, conferences to such 
a group must be so general as to lack life. The formal con- 
ference, therefore, is a serious handicap because it does not 
reach the child and does not build up that bond between 
retreat master and retreatant which is so essential to the 
spiritual results desired. 


A cognate disadvantage of the three-day retreat as con- 
ducted at present is that it seldom presents the opportunity 
for personal interviews. Three or four talks of about half an 
hour’s length are delivered each day. Between these confer- 
ences confessions are heard and because of the number of 
retreatants, and the three-day limit of the retreat, these 
confessions must often be hurried’and priests other than 
the retreat master must help; and so, retreatants and retreat 
master never meeting, any number of retreatants may go 
through a three-day retreat without ever having a graceful 
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opportunity of securing the one particular gleam of guid- 
ance they need. 

With these and other disadvantages in mind, it is not, 
unreasonable to ask: “Can we accomplish the desired end 
of a three-day retreat in some better way? Can we present 
any practical form of retreat which will accomplish more 
good to our Catholic high school student than the present 
method?” 


The plan I propose eliminates the general conference 
for the whole student body and substitutes informal con- 
ferences for smaller groups of approximately the same age 
and experience. The length of time of the retreat for each 
student is reduced from three days to one. The development 
of this plan is as follows: 


(1) The student body is divided into groups of seventy- 
five or eighty, preferably less, according to age or grade. 
Only one group makes the retreat at a time. Seniors should 
come first. The retreat opens shortly after the morning roll 
call. The students not making the retreat continue with 
their regular classes. There is little evidence in the school 
that any special services are being held. 


(2) After roll call, the group assigned for that day’s 
retreat is assembled in a classroom or small auditorium. 
Because of the informal nature of the conferences, a class- 
room is preferable to the chapel. The seating is informal, 
no straight line of chairs or rigid postures are required. 
Comfort aids much in securing the retreatant’s attention. 


(3) The first talk of about twenty minutes is entitled— 
“Are Boys Worthwhile?”, “The Mission of Women in the 
World” or something similar. The object of this talk, and 
this object is very important psychologically, is to inspire 
the hearers with a confidence in themselves and in the 
retreat master. If this introductory discourse has the right 
tone or ring, the retreatant’s interest and sympathy will be 
captured for the rest of the day. 


(4) During this morning session four or five other talks 
of twenty or twenty-five minutes each follow. These talks 
should not exceed twenty-five minutes, because it is difficult 
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to hold the attention of the young for a longer period. The 
topics and contents of these talks should be adapted to the 
age and experience of the retreatants. 


(5) An interval of about five or seven minutes is given 
between conferences to allow students to talk in low tones, 
to stand or walk about the room quietly. This breaks the 
monotony and their minds are fresh for the next talk. 
Towards the middle of the morning there is an intermission 
of ten or fifteen minutes. 


(6) After the lunch period, there are confessions and 
private interviews or responses to questions on the matters 
discussed in the retreat or on any religious subject. During 
the retreat for boys, these confessions and interviews with 
the retreat master take place in a private room. The reason 
for the private room is to get away from the formality and 
awe surrounding a confessional and to make boys feel per- 
fectly at ease with the retreat master. In the retreats for 
girls, the interviews must take place in the confessional. 


(7) After lunch, about two-thirds of the retreatants 
return to their classrooms and are kept occupied by teach- 
ers with some light work. No serious class work can be 
expected of them that day. The others remain somewhere 
near the place of confessions. As the group waiting for con- 
fession is depleted, students are released from class to pre- 
pare to call on the retreat master. One by one they are dis- 
missed from school as they leave the confessional or the 
room of the retreat master. Their retreat is over; it has 
lasted one day. If the director of the school deems that one 
day a year is not sufficient for a retreat, then one day every 
three or four months may be set aside for a retreat rather 
than three consecutive days. 


Such is the general plan of this type of retreat. On each 
succeeding day another group follows the same procedure 
until the entire student body has been reached. Conse- 
quently, the number of days a retreat master must stay at 


any one school will depend upon the size of the pupil 
enrollment. 
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This proposed system certainly overcomes the major 
objections to the present three-day plan. To the satisfaction 
of the school administrator it reduces to a minimum inter- 
ruptions to regular classes and permits the daily school 
schedule to operate. And let me stress that with the full 
cooperation of the principal there need be no laxity of 
discipline. To the retreat master, this system provides a 
direct method of attaining the objectives of a retreat. Every 
retreat should be composed of a triangle: God, the retreat- 
ant, and the retreat master. In the three-day method all 
our oratory (and I use the word “oratory” in its proper and 
honorable sense) is directed towards the single end of 
impressing the retreat master’s views and personality on 
the retreatants. Any one with retreat experience knows 
that much, if not most, of the oratory is wasted under the 
three-day plan and the retreatants and the retreat master 
remain far apart. What we try in vain to accomplish in 
large groups of varying ages can be accomplished in small 
groups of approximately the same age, especially when the 
discourses for the groups are supplemented by individual 
interviews. Experience has shown that even these interviews 
are left to the choice of the students, yet about ninety per 
cent of their number eagerly seek this opportunity. It is in 
these interviews, very often, that the ripe fruit of the retreat 
is garnered. 


The plan I have outlined, while it may seem uncon- 
ventional and perhaps rash, is not new or untried. It is the 
product of twenty-five years of experience among our 
young, especially among boys and young men. I think that 
the success of this plan and the great success of one-day 
retreats for laymen and laywomen rests upon the same 
fundamental basis, the informality and the personal inter- 
views. 


Possibly some of you are thinking now of objections to 
the method I propose. Perhaps I can anticipate a few of 
them. For instance, some may gasp at my proposal of five 
or six conferences in the morning, but I think sufficient has 
been said in this paper to explain away their apprehension. 
Five or six formal conferences for the whole school would 
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be impossible and the results questionable. Five or six 
shorter and informal talks, with intervals for conversation 
by the small groups, are a distinct relief and the- results 
are very tangible. 


Some educators may question the desirability of private 
conferences with the students. The students themselves do 
not question the desirability of these private conferences. 
As I have said, ninety per cent of the student body eagerly 
have availed themselves of the opportunity to speak at ease 
and in private with the retreat master in order to clear up 
some worry of the past or present. After all, confession 
itself, if not too hurried, has much of the nature of a private 
conference. I might also add that lately I have said nothing 
about confession or interviews being either compulsory or 
voluntary, and practically all the students have taken them 
for granted as a part of the retreat. Once there, by a few 
discreet questions, the retreat master can pretty well judge 
if there is need of further questioning. 


And now may I refer to the special one-day retreats I 
have been giving on the subject of purity? Some may ques- 
tion the advisability of conferences on purity. I think this 
point needs some elaboration. Permit me to hark back to 
a scene in Nazareth some nineteen centuries ago. “And in 
the sixth month, the angel Gabriel was sent from God into 
a city of Galilee, called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to 
a man whose name was Joseph, of the House of David; and 
the virgin’s name was Mary. And when the angel announced 
to Mary that she was to become the Mother of God, Mary 
said to the angel: “How can this be, for I know not man?” 


Very apparently the Blessed Virgin at fifteen or sixteen 
knew sufficiently well of the process of human generation 
to see a grave obstacle to a virgin becoming a mother. God 
did not deem that ignorance of the natural order of human 
procreation was necessary, or even helpful, to the preserva- 
tion of her purity. The Blessed Virgin seems to have known 
quite sufficiently what the sixth and ninth commandments 
permit and forbid. But it is common knowledge among 
retreat masters that many of our high school students are 
not safely informed on these subjects. 
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I realize that a certain delicacy exists about mentioning 
the matter of sex in retreats. I know that some of us adopt 
the attitude, “Better be silent on these matters.” But there 
is no silence today. If we, the teachers of youth, cannot and 
do not instruct and inform the young on this score, they will 
obtain sex knowledge elsewhere, and it will be a distorted 
knowledge gathered from improper sources. The high school 
teacher of today trusts to unreal security who imagines that 


modern high school students believe in the fable of the 
stork. 


The sordid facts are that high school students, yes, gram- 
mar school students, our Catholics included, even in mixed 
company, talk a great deal about sexual matters; but, the 
trouble with most of them is that what they think they 
know isn’t so. They have information of a sort, but it is 
garbled and twisted and indefinite. Worse than this ragged 
garment of knowledge is its manner of presentation, the 
knowledge and the facts are presented as things delight- 
fully daring, devilishly alluring, essentially evil. But the 
Catholic Church never did teach, but rather condemned as 
heretics the Marionites and Gnostics and Manicheans and 
Albigensians who did teach that sex is essentially evil.’ 


The prime purpose of these purity conferences is not to 
arouse dangerous and unwholesome curiosity but to replace 
false impressions with correct ideas and to satisfy the child’s 
natural and legitimate curiosity. Two things require cor- 
rection in the minds of our high school students: (a) their 
false and inaccurate ideas must be replaced by true and 


*T firmly believe that when teachers in Catholic high schools fully realize the 
conditions which exist and the knowledge which their charges already have, 
even the most timid teachers will welcome sexual instruction to their charges 
by competent retreat masters. Experts in education have given me counsel and 
approval. Various members of the hierarchy, including two archbishops, have 
ratified the plan for their jurisdictions. The plan has already been put into 
operation in nine dioceses, and four archdioceses. Theologians of international 
repute declare this plan is in harmony with the Pope’s encyclical “On the 
Education of Youth.” Leaders of youth movements through the country have 
welcomed it. 


I mention these facts not in self-praise, but merely and solely to forestall 
any hasty condemnation of my plan as being contrary to the teachings and 


practice of the Catholic Church. If I have wandered astray herein, then greater 
than I have wandered astray in the same field. 
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accurate ideas; (b) sex must be identified as a creation of 
God with a legitimate and laudable office in life. 


Grouped together these two corrections are of the. utmost 
importance because they are necessary for the control of 
one of the two primary instincts in every normal human 
being. Men and women may imagine that they are giving a 
convincing demonstration of exalted spirituality when they 
attempt to ignore the prominent role sex plays in life, but 
they are actually revealing a perilous ignorance or a hap- 
less hypocrisy which makes them incompetent to direct 
others, particularly adolescents. As priests, sisters, teachers 
we must exert our utmost to enlighten our charges against 
fundamental dangers to which they cannot help but be 
exposed. 


Now, do not conclude that I propose that all high school 
retreats be annually of this subject matter. No, but I do 
suggest that, in at least one of the four annual retreats, 
each high school student makes before graduation, we give 
him sufficient—not with lurid or alluring details—accurate 
information on matters which he knows in a slipshod and 
underhand manner. The biological information need not 
be comprehensive, need not be prominent, indeed it need 
not be a great deal. But it should be clear, discreet, accurate, 
scientifically true and free from the pedagogy of an alley. 
A mere revelation of the fact that such knowledge is part 
of the working material of a priest will prepare for the 
second and more important step. 


That second step is to correlate this corrected information 
with God. A satisfactory and prophylactic treatment of this 
subject must clearly display that this instinct comes from 
God, and, because it comes from God, its operation must 
be conducted in accord with the laws God has laid down for 
it. All of the students have this instinct. That they may 
guide and control it as God commands is one of the main 
purposes of religious instruction and retreats. But one of 
the greatest sources of disturbance to young, and sometimes 
to older minds is the vague persuasion that sex is a con- 
traption of the devil to ensnare mankind. I need not waste 
time here in dissipating that heretical proposition; yet I 
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do and must recognize that we cannot safely permit our 
high school students to labor and suffer under such a delu- 
sion which is all to common. Once students clearly under- 
stand the part God has assigned to the sexual instinct in 
His providence, their natural appetites appear in a light 
altogether new; they then secure a grander view of a great 
problem of their lives such as they can never get from the 
muddled dirt they receive from their companions. 


This instruction, however, cannot be successfully con- 
ducted save by a retreat master. Few parents will ever get 
around to instructing their own children in affairs of sex. 
Eugene O’Neill’s comedy entitled, ““Ah! Wilderness,” car- 
ries a scene which faithfully and comically dramatizes a 
father trying to instruct his seventeen-year-old son. If you 
have seen or read the play I need say no more; if you have 
not, then do so to understand the reason for this type of 
retreat work better. Doctors and nurses will not suffice 
because unconsciously they will stress the physical element 
of the problem, indeed they may confine themselves entirely 
to the physical. Instruction by doctors and nurses was tried 
for a time in Catholic schools but it had to be stopped. The 
problem is only partly physical; it is physical and moral, 
and primarily our retreat work is interested in its moral 
aspect. 


Sisters cannot tactfully talk to boys individually on this 
subject and class instruction does not suffice. Brothers can 
do much in this regard with their students, but even they 
must fall short, for we are concerned with something that 
is more than a matter-of-fact explanation of some truths of 
biology. The heart of the student must be reached and his 
confidence won so that he may speak out frankly in the 
confessional about these delicate matters. 


From all this it is clear that the parish priest whether 
diocesan or religious, will not suffice in dealing with the chil- 
dren of his own school. A stranger is necessary and that— 
the retreat master. Unfortunately, all too many pastors and 
parish priests do not realize that the young often hold their 
priests in too much unprofitable respect to discuss frankly 
with them their intimate problems. Let me say also that 
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just as much harm can be done by the wrong person and 


the wrong method in this work as good can be accomplished 
by the right one. . 


The Reverend Doctor Charles Bruehl, writing in The 
Homilectic and Pastoral Review of the plan, concurs with 


my opinion that this instruction should be given by a retreat 
master. 


“The fact that it is a retreat lifts the instruction into a religious 
and spiritual atmosphere, and also procures the necessary privacy 
that should surround such instructions. It is hardly necessary to 
mention that everything is avoided at which the recent Encyclical 
of the Holy Father takes umbrage. ‘There are no anatomical 
descriptions and.none of the physiological details to which common 
sense rightly objects. Still, the instructions are definite enough to 
be truly helpful to the perplexed mind of the boy or girl in whom 
sex inquisitiveness has been aroused.” 


Experience teaches that a high school student who makes 
a real effort to be careful in sexual matters, seldom does 
anything seriously wrong. Why then burden his mind during 


a three-day retreat with a number of subjects when this one 
important matter usually takes care of all? Or, what is 
more commonly the case, why talk to him about everything 
else except his main temptation in life? This retreat plan 
strives to prevent in the boy what we later struggle to cure 


in the man. Better an hour too soon than one minute too 
late. 


Finally, let me say if three-day retreats are still to be 
the accepted custom in our high schools, then let one full 
day each year be devoted to this matter of purity by one 
competent to handle the assignment. The second day is 
preferable, and confessions should not be heard until after 
conferences on this matter have been given. But these spe- 
cial talks on purity need not necessarily be part of the 
annual retreat, nor need they be called a retreat. They can 
supplement the work of the retreat at any time of the year 
and can be referred to as, “Some Special Conferences for 
High School Boys and Girls.” 





SOME DATA ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN 
A SAMPLING OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


In the late Spring of 1935 the Editorial Office of the 
JouRNAL endeavored to find out to what degree Catholic 
high schools in an urban area are using the departmental 
system in the teaching of Religion. The following questions 
were asked of the principals of thirty-one high schools: 

1. How many students are enrolled in your high school? —__.. 


2. How many Religion classes appear on the daily sched- 
ule of your high school? 

3. How many of your teachers are engaged in teaching 
Religion? 

4. How many of your instructors teach no other subject 
but Religion? 

5. How many times per week do your Religion classes 
meet ? 

6. What is the length in minutes of each Religion period? 


The promptness with which returns were made deserves 


special recognition. Within three days replies were received 
from twenty-four of the thirty-one schools. After two weeks 
a follow-up letter and a second copy of the questionnaire 
were sent to the seven principals who had not replied. By 


TABLE I 


PUPIL-REGISTRATION IN THE TWENTY-NINE HIGH SCHOOLS 
CONTRIBUTING INFORMATION 


Schools for Boys ~~ Schools for Girls sma 
School | Number of Pupils _ ___ Schools | Number of f Pupils — 


950 1030 
II 652 
630 
579 
504 
495 
435 
432 
409 
400 
394 
340 
310 
227 
194 
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return mail answers were received from five of the seven 
schools. The two schools that did not reply are high schools 
for girls. 

The picture reported in this brief article is madé up of 
data from fifteen high schools for boys and fourteen high 
schools for girls. Table I shows the pupil-registration in 
these schools. 

In reply to the question that asked for the number of 
Religion classes conducted in each school and the number 
of instructors engaged in teaching Religion, the data pro- 
cured show that, with one and perhaps two exceptions, in 
the fourteen high schools for girls the teacher of Religion 
teaches only one class of Religion a day and must, there- 
fore, teach one or more other subjects in the curriculum. 
Table II gives the number of religion classes in each school 
and the number of instructors engaged in teaching the same. 
In the data given in Table II for boys’ schools there is an 
indication that Schools VII and IX may have departmental 
teaching of Religion. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF RELIGION CLASSES IN EACH SCHOOL AND 
THE NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS ENGAGED IN 
TEACHING RELIGION 


Schools for Boys Schools for Girls 
No. of | Number of In- No. of {| Number of In- 
Religion | structors Teach- Religion | structors Teach- 
School | Classes ing Religion School | Classes ing Religion — 


II 








* Catholic pupils. 

, Every teacher has one period each day. 

, Twice a week each, staggered. 

: Average. ; 

, One period per week in each class is taught by the chaplain. 

. Each home room teacher has one class period of religion a week. The chap- 
lain is in charge of the religious instruction. He takes each class twice a week. 
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An examination of Table III will show that two high 
schools for girls, Schools IX and XI, reported that one 
instructor in each school was engaged in teaching no other 
subject but Religion. From the schools for boys, School I 
stated that the five instructors engaged in teaching Reli- 
gion teach no other subject but Religion. In School VI, 
ten instructors teach Religion and one of the ten teaches 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS TEACHING NO OTHER SUBJECT 
BUT RELIGION 


~~ Schools for Boys wel ‘Schools for Girls a 
Instructors Teaching _ || | Instructors Teaching 
Only Religion _! Schools | ___ Only Religion _ 


] 
I] 


; —ooocecoo 





| X 0 

0 | 
0 | XIV 0 

no other subject but Religion. School IX, with five instruc- 

tors teaching Religion, reports that two of the five teach 

no other subject. School XI stated that one of its ten Reli- 

gion instructors teaches no other subject but Religion. 


In interpreting the data procured in reply to Question 
Four on the number of instructors teaching no other subject 
but Religion, mention should be made of the fact that in 
some schools the principal teaches Religion. The question 
may well be raised whether one engaged in the adminis- 
trative activities of a large high school has the time to be 
a classroom specialist in the field of high school Religion. 

The last two questions in the questionnaire, given at the 
beginning of this report, do not refer directly to the picture 
of departmental teaching of Religion. Table IV shows the 
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number of Religion periods per week in the twenty-nine 
high schools that contributed data to this study, together 
with the length in minutes of each period. Only one school 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND LENGTH OF RELIGION PERIODS IN TWENTY- 
NINE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 





| Number of Length of Number of Length of 
Periods Periods Periods Periods 
Schools | Per Week (Minutes) Schools | Per Week (Minutes) 


I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
x 
XI 
XIT 
XTIT 
XIV 


Schools for Boys. 











SPunUMpaAwWaAUSaUNFt pUNY 





2 
5 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
> 
3 
2 


for boys reported a thirty minute period. This school, how- 
ever, has five Religion periods per week and gave the addi- 
tional information that with the fall of 1935 the Religion 
period is to be lengthened to forty-five minutes. In three 
of the high schools for girls, the Religion period is thirty 
minutes in length. Two of these schools hold Religion 
classes four times a week and one five times. Only one of 
the schools for girls limited its Religion period to three 
class meetings a week. On the other hand, five of the schools 
for boys have Religion periods only twice a week. 

The information presented above deals with two phases 
of the religious instruction problem at the secondary school 
level. The schools represented are typical. They represent 
ten religious communities of men and eleven communities 
of women, located in an area where Catholic secondary edu- 
cation has little or no direction from the superintendent of 


"Including prayers, the periods are 60 minutes in length. . 
*The 1935-36 scholastic year will see a change to periods of 45 minutes. 
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diocesan schools. Without doubt thoughtful examination of 
the above data will raise the following questions: 


1. To what extent is the teacher who is a specialist in Latin 
and French, or Mathematics and Science, a specialist 
also in the teaching of Religion? 


To what degree have those teachers who received spe- 
cial training in secular subjects a comparable training 
in preparation for religious instruction at the secondary 
school level? 


Are teachers who are specialists in two or three subjects 
equally good in each of these two or three subjects? 


. What experimental work has been done in the different 
religious communities to compare the efficiency of 
departmental teaching of Religion with the opposite 
practice of assigning a Religion class to every teacher 
on the faculty? 


. To what degree are religious teachers, who are specially 
trained in one, two or three secular subjects, capable of 
presenting these subjects as an integral part of Catholic 
education? (There are some who believe that the inabil- 
ity to see and interpret a relationship between secular 
learning and the Catholic philosophy of life is the rea- 
son why some religious teachers feel they are deprived 
of a sacred privilege when their schedules call for a 
teaching program without a class in Religion.) 


. What is the attitude of students when they recognize 
that the school requires at least four periods of mathe- 
matics a week and only two periods of Religion, or 
when other periods in the school day are forty-five min- 
utes in length and the period of Religion is only thirty 
minutes in duration? 





College Religion 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


REVEREND W. F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


The older I grow—and I now stand upon the brink of eternity— 
the more comes back to me the sentence in the Catechism, which 
I learned when a child, at my dear mother’s knee and the fuller and 
deeper its meaning becomes: What is the great end of man?... 
To glorify God by knowing, loving, and serving Him here, that 
we may enjoy Him forever hereafter. 


These words from Thomas Carlyle present the religious 
life in its traditional organization, faith, worship, and works. 
This organization is characteristic of Catholic education 
whether on the elementary, the high school, or the college 
level. We give a brief description of this life on the college 
level under these three heads. 


I. THE RESURRECTIONAL PHASE: KNOW GOD! 


That students may know God with the deepest under- 
standing possible, religion has its place in the curriculum as 
a requirement during the first two years of college, when 
the student’s time is distributed over the great fields of 
knowledge. The one aim of formal instruction in Theology, 
the same as for the other religious activities of the college, 
is to implant in the heart of youth the Christian Life Ideal. 


131 
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Someone has defined ideals as master ideas. The “master 
idea,” in this case, is the personality of Jesus Christ. Hence, 
the practice is growing in favor in the Catholic college of 
building the syllabus for the Freshman course in Theology 
around the personality of the God-man, with the Bible as 
text. Introduced to Theology, the science of God, by read- 
ing the three discourses in Newman’s Jdea of a University 
on this subject, the story of the God-man is unfolded to the 
student following closely the Liturgical year with its feasts 
and seasons, beginning with the fall of man and the promise 
of the Redeemer, God’s patience with man through the 
historical books of the Old Testament with emphasis on the 
Commandments, followed by the Moral books, leading to 
the Prophetical through Advent to Christmas. Now, the 
New Testament is the text. The obedience of the boy-Christ 
is followed by the Temptations of Humanity as undergone 
by Christ in the desert. Then, the public life and, through 
Lent, His passion and death—to Easter. After Easter—the 
founding of the Church—its missionary enterprises, through 
the Acts of the Apostles, with the remaining time devoted to 
the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The second year is Apolo- 
getics, emphasizing the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ, living the same life He lived, dealing with saints and 
sinners throughout its nineteen hundred years of history. 


The work of these two required years is brought to com- 
pletion by a comprehensive examinaton, satisfactory per- 
formance on which is a requirement for graduation. Follow- 
ing this, Theology courses are offered in the upper biennium, 
so that students may follow these courses the same as they 
follow any elective course in which an intellectual interest 
has been aroused. Further, colleges are now offering a major 
sequence in Theology, sometimes combined with Philosophy, 
so that students may major in Theology the same as they 
major in any field of knowledge—not with the intention of 
training seminarians, but simply so that the intellectual dis- 
cipline of mastering a subject may be available here as in the 
other fields of knowledge. The end in view is, through dis- 
tribution of the student’s time over the great bodies of 
knowledge during the lower biennium, and concentration in 
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one field during the upper biennium, to produce the college 
graduate with an informed, cultured, disciplined mind. Re- 
ligious knowledge, quite evidently, has a part to play in 
this process. 


II. THE INSPIRATIONAL PHASE—KNOW Gop! 


We turn now to the inspirational phase, meaning by that, 
all those influences which play a part in creating what is 
commonly called “religious atmosphere.” Chief among these 
is student participation in religious worship. We use Notre 
Dame as an illustration of an institution that has developed 
an extensive program. Responsibility for this program is 
placed definitely on the shoulders of the Prefect of Religion, 
an administrative officer devoting his entire time to this 
work. At his beck and call are more than fifty other priests 
on the administrative and teaching staffs, rectors of resident 
halls, and prefects living on the floors with students. With 
such a corps of workers, so many and so various are the 
opportunities offered students to take part in religious serv- 


ices we can only list them, with an occasional explanatory 
comment. 


37 


1. Daily Exercises: Morning and evening prayers in all 
hall chapels; daily Mass and reception of Holy Communion 
promoted by rectors and prefects; prayers before and after 
classes; grace before and after meals in the dining halls. 


2. Weekly Exercises: Sunday services, Mass and ser- 
mon, in the College Church at 6, 7, 8, and 9 a. m., the 9 
o'clock service, a High Mass; Confession urged on all stu- 
dents at least once a week, with confessors on hand in every 
hall after evening prayer every night except Sunday; con- 
fessors also available in three special chapels every morning 
and in the chapel next to the Office of the Prefect of Religion 
for the reception of the Sacraments and spiritual guidance 
every morning from 6:30 till noon; Sunday evening Bene- 
diction in the College church at 7:00 and 7:30. 


3. Occasional Exercises: Great feasts and Holy Days of 
Obligation (three of the latter, All Saints’, November 1; 
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Feast of the Immaculate Conception, December 8 and As- 
cension Thursday occur during the school year) observed 
with Solemn High Mass and sermon; seasonal devotions in 
the College Church during Lent: Benediction and sermon, 
Wednesday evening, Stations of the Cross, Friday evenings; 
May Devotions in honor of Our Lady; Benediction and ser- 
mon, Wednesday evenings; Student Missions: first week of 
the school year mission for the freshmen, Mass and instruc- 
tion in the morning, sermon and Benediction in the evening; 
second week, mission for upper classmen, with special facil- 
ities during the week for reception of the Sacraments and 
spiritual guidance on life problems; Adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament on special occasions, during which students are 
asked to devote one-half hour in silent prayer, with a calen- 
dar arranged so that volunteers are on hand for each period 
throughout the day; May devotions at the Grotto each eve- 
ning during the month of May, students walking from the 
dining halls to the Grotto to join in prayers and singing of 
hymns in honor of Our Lady, Notre Dame, the patroness of 
the School; academic occasions, such as Founder’s Day and 
Commencement, observed with the pageantry of an aca- 
demic procession, a Pontifical High Mass, and sermon. 


With these and other opportunities for participation in 
religious worship, one can readily realize that the so-called 
religious atmosphere of the campus is a reality. There are 
material aids to this end, however, which should not be 
overlooked: dominating the campus, the gilded dome mount- 
ed by a statue of Our Lady and the College Church, 
with its spire towering over the other buildings, are in the 
very center; the interior of the Church is inspiring, with its 
gothic lines and mural decorations; behind the library is the 
Log Chapel, a replica of the chapel used by the Indian mis- 
sionaries who lived and labored on this spot before Notre 
Dame was founded, the favorite chapel when students return 
to the campus to be married. Each resident hall has its own 
chapel, with the Blessed Sacrament reserved night and day, 
each classroom, a crucifix on the wall behind the teacher’s 
desk. The Grotto, a replica of the famous Notre Dame 
shrine of Lourdes, France, is one of the campus beauty spots. 
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Without doubt, however, the greatest single agency in 
developing the religious program at Notre Dame has been 
the Religious Bulletin and the Religious Surveys. The Bul- 
letin, mimeographed or printed, is placed at every student’s 
door on the campus, every day except Sunday. It contains 
announcements of coming events, requests for prayers for 
the sick, the dying, or the departed, discussions of moral 
issues in student vernacular, reprints of cartoons from metro- 
politan dailies, anything, in fact, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with Religion of interest to the students. The Sur- 
veys are summaries of questionnaires sent out in alternating 
years to students and alumni, which give real insight into 
what students, present and past, are thinking, saying, and 
doing about religion, intensely interesting documents of 
great assistance in planning the program of religious activi- 
ties from year to year. 


But after all, atmosphere is created by personalities more 
than by any other single influence, Notre Dame is peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect. More than fifty priests are on the 
teaching staff, others on the administrative staff, with broth- 
ers in the offices and sisters in the laundry, all wearing the 
religious habit. Seminarians and student-brothers are in 
regular attendance at class, also wearing the religious garb. 
Almost all the lay members of the faculty, and more than 
ninety per cent of the student body, are Catholics, giving a 
solidarity to the group which, perhaps, could not be dupli- 
cated in any institution of similar size in the world. This is 
what creates atmosphere. 


IIT. THE PRACTICAL PHASE: SERVE GOD! 


That is practical which translates itself into practice in 
every day life. So interpreted, the word, quite evidently, has 
deep implications for the program of religious education con- 
ducted by any college. Conduct is the final test. The diffi- 
culty here is, that as soon as the words “conduct” or “be- 
havior” are mentioned, we are prone to think only of re- 
pressive measures in student discipline. If this is the case, 
we are enrolling ourselves in what we may call “the com- 
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pulsion school,” the fallacy of which has been so aptly de- 
scribed by Newman in “The Tamworth Reading Room.” 

Those who have to do with our Colleges give us their experi- 
ence, that in the case of the young committed to their care, ex- 
ternal discipline may change the fashionable excess, but cannot 
allay the principles of sinning. Stop cigars, they will take to 
drinking parties; stop drinking, they gamble; stop gambling and 
a worse license follows. You do not get rid of vice by human 
expedients; you can but use them according to circumstance, and 
in their place, as making the best of a bad matter. You must go 
to a higher source for renovation of the heart and of the will. 
You do but play a sort of “hunt the slippers” with the fault of our 
nature till you go to Christianity. Discussions and Arguments. 
Cnap. IV. 

No, the “renovation of heart and will” is fundamentally a 
matter of self-mastery, but self-restraint which has religion 
for its motivation is, through the influence of divine grace, 
the most powerful influence to bring it about. 

But discipline is not merely a negative thing. It has its 
positive side also. Students are to be led, not merely to re- 
frain from misconduct; rather, they must be led into a way 
of life in which religion is the supreme motivation. Many 
campus activities are closely linked with religion. The most 
frequent association is perhaps when clubs attend a special 
Mass offered for their special intention. They also sponsor 
activities, dramatics, boxing bouts, etc., the proceeds from 
which are devoted to religious purposes. Some clubs, how- 
ever, like the Servers Club, are distinctly religious in pur- 
pose. Another such, is the St. Vincent de Paul Society. This 
society is established in practically all parishes and for stu- 
dents to take an active part in its activities in college is 
specific preparation for continuing this activity when they 
return to their home parishes. Among the activities of this 
society during the current school year have been the follow- 
ing: serving as “big brothers” for underprivileged boys; 
collection and distribution of old clothes, shoes, and maga- 
zines; doing clerical work in the offices of understaffed So- 
cial Agencies; visitation of institutions—the County Infirm- 
ary, hospitals, Mission for Men, etc.; financing Christmas 
baskets for the poor, giving financial aid to the negro parish, 
etc. In the words of St. James, this is “Religion clean and 
undefiled.” 
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Such, in brief, is one aspect of the educational program 
which Notre Dame is attempting to carry out. The ideal 
aimed at is stated in the quotation from Newman‘on the 
back of the title page of the University Bulletin: 


Here then, I conceive, is the object of the Holy See and the 
Catholic Church in setting up Universities; it is to reunite things 
which were in the beginning joined together by God, and have 
been put asunder by man. Some persons wll say that I am think- 
ing of confining, distorting, and stunting the growth of intellect by 
ecclesiastical supervision. I have no such thought. Nor have I 
any thought of a compromise, as if religion must give up some- 
thing, and science something. I wish the intellect to range with 
the utmost freedom, and religion to enjoy an equal freedom; but 
what I am stipulating for is, that they should be found in one and 
the same place, and exemplified in the same persons. I want to 
destroy that diversity of centres, which puts everything into con- 
fusion by creating contrariety of influences. I wish the same spots 
and the same individuals to be at once oracles of philosophy and 
shrines of devotion. It will not satisfy me, what has satisfied so 
many, to have two independent systems, intellectual and religious, 
going at once side by side, by a sort of division of labor, and only 
accidentally brought together. It will not satisfy me, if religion is 
here, and science there, and young men converse with science all 
day, and lodge with religion in the evening. It is not touching the 
evil, to which these remarks have been directed, if the young man 
eat and drink and sleep in one place, and think in another: I want 
the same roof to contain both the intellectual and moral discipline. 
Devotion is not a sort of finish given to the sciences; nor is science 
a sort of feather in the cap, if I may so express myself, an orna- 
ment and set-off to devotion. J want the intellectual layman to be 
religious and the devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual. 


This is no matter of terms, nor of subtle distinctions. Sanctity 
has its influence ; intellect has its influence ; the influence of sanctity 
is the greater in the long run; the influence of intellect is the greater 
at the moment. Therfore, in the case of the young, whose edu- 
cation lasts a few years, where the intellect is, there is the influence. 
Their literary, their scientific teachers really have the forming of 
them. Let both influences act freely. As a general rule, no system 
of mere religious guardianship which neglects the reason, will in 
matter of fact succeed against the school. Youths need a masculine 
religion, if it is to carry captive their restless imaginations, and 
their wild intellects, as well as to touch their susceptible hearts. 
Sermons on Various Occasions. Sermon I. “Intellect, the Instru- 
ment of Religious Training.” 





RELIGION FOR NON-CATHOLICS 


REVEREND STEPHEN J. RUEVE, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The problem of religion for non-Catholics in Catholic 
colleges is delicate and important. For on the one hand we 
are in the field of education for a higher motive than that 
of imparting merely secular information and thereby earn- 
ing a living, and on the other if we exert too vigorous a 
Catholic pressure on the non-Catholics, they will be repelled 
from our schools and so we shall fail of the opportunity to 
do them any good whatever. Indeed there is a certain shy- 
ness or attitude of distrust towards Catholicism, even on 
the part of those who matriculate as students in our schools, 
as well as on the part of their parents: they venture into 
the lions’ den, and they fear they may be surprised by find- 
ing it inhabited by lions. Then why do they come? Imme- 
diate and partial reasons are not hard to find, such as pro- 
pinquity of location, father’s expulsion from the neighbor- 
ing non-Catholic school in the days of yore, courses offered, 
etc.; but these are generally trivial reasons, and do not off- 
set the arguments in favor of other schools, such as better 
equipment, better football teams, lower tuition, family 
prestige of students, etc. I believe that a satisfactory and 
well-thought-out and consistent reason is not to be sought as 
a rule, for non-Catholicism is certainly not richly endowed 
with sound logic. It may be that the parents divine a cer- 
tain dignity and worth, a certain spirituality which they 
hope will be taken up by their sons through a process of 
osmosis. 

Be that as it may, we have them in our colleges in large 
numbers, and they present a problem which does not seem 
to have been more than partly solved. It may be argued that 
our non-Catholic students do get a certain amount of salu- 
tary spirituality by osmotic pressure, but surely we should 
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seem recreant to our highest calling if we entrust our most 
valuable contribution to a chance absorption. We have 
something of pre-eminent value to offer them, they. need it, 
and without knowing it they crave it. So the problem reduces 
to one of method. 


In view of this we tried an experiment at St. Louis Uni- 
versity in the College of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
Education, and the School of Social Service; and the results 
were entirely satisfactory. While we had previously re- 
quired six semester hours of psychology and an equal num- 
ber of hours of ethics for all candidates for the Bachelor 
Degree, there had been nothing in the lower-division classes 
(Freshman and Sophomore) to compel the non-Catholics to 
face the fact that there is a God, and that they have 
immortal souls and obligations. The Catholic students, of 
course, were required to take eight semester hours of Reli- 
gion, but there were no corresponding courses for the others. 
Thus a non-Catholic could pass into Junior year without 
ever having had the most serious facts of life presented to 
him in a formal and explicit manner: only in the last two 
years would he be required to consider them, and so two 
valuable years were wasted, during which he might have 
been considering his eternal salvation seriously. If he had 
to discontinue his education, he escaped from us without 
having become acquainted with the best we have to offer. 
I say escaped from and not was deprived of, because Reli- 
gion classes have always been open to the non-Catholics who 
wanted to enroll in them. A few did, but naturally their 
number was small; and college religion classes are rather 
strong food for Protestants, Jews, infidels. 


Our new venture, then, was to require all non-Catholic 
Freshmen to register for a course called “Foundations of 
Morality” in first semester, and another in “Character Edu- 
cation” in second semester, each being a two-hour course. 
We were somewhat handicapped for lack of a good textbook 
in the latter, as there is no satisfaetory and orthodox book 
on character education; but one is being written at present 
by Father Bakewell Morrison, S.J., and will be published 
by the Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee this year. 
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For the Foundations of Morality we used Father J. Elliot 
Ross’ Truths to Live By, an excellent book that could 
hardly be improved on. It is interesting, orderly, convincing, 
and thought-provoking. Furthermore, it is exactly suited to 
the needs of non-Catholics, whom Father Ross understands 
so well. 


After ten sessions of the class a brief test was given, in 
which one question was the following, to sound out the 
students’ reaction: 


Have you acquired any new ideas from this course? 
If so, what? 
If not, what do you think is the reason? 


Nobody answered in the negative, nor did anybody evince 
any belligerence. On the contrary, all the answers uncovered 
the Protestant feeling of insecurity, the hope that the course 
would afford a solid footing, the profession that it was doing 
so. Every answer to the question contained something 
worthwhile and gratifying, but for the sake of brevity I 
select a few random samples. It must be borne in mind that 
these students are freshmen, and that they did not antici- 
pate being asked for an appraisal of the course. 


“This idea of the number of things which we accept with- 
out proof never occurred to me with such force before. The 
difference between God as the entire universe, and God asa 
personal God distinct from the universe, is also new to me. 
I thought that they were practically the same thing.” 


“The course has raised many questions in my mind and 
has caused me to question and analyze many of the ques- 
tions that are raised in class. I am hoping that the course 
will help me settle some of the questions in my mind and 
give me a more certain attitude toward some of the things 
which now seem rather uncertain to me.” 


“T think the author is rather liberal in his attitude as 
he treats of his various subjects and I think he is very inter- 
esting in his presentation. I hope that this course will help 
to strengthen my belief that there is something out and 
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beyond this life; that it will give me further proof to sub- 
stantiate my present belief that there is a future life.” 


“T have been surprised at the lack of narrowness of the 
Catholic Church. I have come to understand more clearly 
the theories of origin and evolution.” 


“Also in this course ideas of atheism and evolution have 
been cleared up for me. I sometimes believed what I read 
in regard to evolution and its relation to God. I have also 
learned that instead of science and religion conflicting with 
one another, each is in a field of its own and should not be 
confused with the other.” 


“T had always connected evolution and atheism. It had 
always been my idea that one either believed in one or 
the other. This was the first time I had ever heard creation 
defined as making something out of nothing.” 


“T have changed my ideas toward religion as they were 
distorted by those who argued with science.” 


“T have acquired some new ideas from this course. I had 
never thought of faith in its true light before. The evolu- 
tionists and the atheist were as one to me, I can now readily 
understand how evolution would strengthen religion.” 


“In reality I have found the course more interesting than 
any of the others. It deals with problems confronting our 
everyday life.” 


“Previous to the time of this course, I had a vague idea 
that an individual did not need to possess any knowledge of 
material such as we have been studying in class. I admit that 
the course requires a lot of thinking and studying—and this 
is exactly what I need.” (From a football player whose 
I.Q. does not mark him as a child prodigy.) 


“After seeing the work of the Church pointed out to me 
and the difficulties of atheists, I thought I had better accept 
things and go back to church, which I am now doing.” 


“In reading the book I was rather surprised by the clever 
way the author convinced me.” 


“T could not overlook definite advances of science, and 
though I wanted to cling to my faith, I kept thinking that 
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science was gaining the upper hand of the supposed contro- 
versy. Consequently I feared that some day science might 
be able to disprove all religion. My doubts and fears for 
religion have been entirely cleared up now, and I under- 
stand the true relation between science and religion.” 


The answers given above were longer, of course, but lack 
of space dictates the omission of parts. None of the sen- 
tences, however, have been edited for publication purposes. 
These and similar reactions serve to justify the introduction 
of such a course for non-Catholics, who are floundering 
about in a sea of uncertainty. Such a course, moreover, 
affords us the opportunity—in our relations with our non- 
Catholic students—of doing more than merely uttering a 
negative protest against the godless education of our time; 
it gives us the opportunity of doing something positive to 
share with all our students the wealth which God has en- 
trusted to us. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNAL oF Reticious INstruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JouRNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the Journat has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
JourNnaL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 








AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprror’s Nore: Beginning with the April issue the JournaL began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Refer- 
ence; Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; 
Comparative Religion. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists will 
appear under the following headings: Sacramental System; Supernatural 
State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology ; 
Philosophy; Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human 


Evolution and Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devo- 
tional Reading. 


While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assist- 


ance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic col- 
leges for women. 


LITURGY 


Batiffol, Msgr. Pierre 
History of the Roman Breviary. Translated by Atwell, 
M. Y. Bayley from the 3d French edition. 
Longmans, 1912, 3.60 


This study is designed to popularize the Breviary. It discusses 
in the most general terms the genesis of the canonical hours, the 
sources of the breviary, the breviary of the Council of Trent, 
and the projects of Benedict XIV for the reform of the office. 


Beauduin, Dom Lambert, O.S.B. 


Liturgy The Life of the Church 
Liturgical Press, 1926, .35 


“The book has been written with the purpose of restating 


exactly, the true meaning of the liturgical movement and its 
organization.” —Preface 
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Boesser, Dom Fidelis, O.S.B. 
Mass Liturgy. Translated from the original German by 
Charles Canon, O.S.B. Bruce, 1932, 1.50 


The book will give the reader a clear understanding of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Throughout the book the author keeps in mind 
participation by the laity. 


Britt, Matthew, O.S.B. (ed.) 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. Ed. with introduction 
and notes. Revised edition. Benziger, 1931, 3.50 


Contains an excellent translation of all the hymns used by the 
Church in her liturgy. 


Bush, Rev. William 
The Mass Drama Liturgical Press, 1930, .35 
“Father Bush presents in the Mass-Drama the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice as the principal action of the Liturgy with its very 


great possibility for the spiritual and social renewal of man.”— 
Journal of Religious Education 


Bussard, Rev. Paul C. 
If I Be Lifted Up. Small Catechism of the Mass. 2d edi- 
tion. Liturgical Press, 1930, .10 


“Its aim is to bring the full meaning of the sacrifice, in what 
sense it is perpetuated and how we should share in it.”—Month 


Cabrol, Rt. Rev. Fernand, O.S.B. 
Liturgical Prayer, Its History and Spirit 
Kenedy, 1922, 4.50 
“The volume will prove of genuine service by reason of the 
lucid and interesting comments of the author upon the Catholic 
ritual in which he lays particular stress on the significance of the 
Sacraments—Baptism, Marriage, etc., showing the constant and 
minute guardianship exercised by the Church over her children, 
both in life and in death.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Caronti, Emmanuele, O.S.B. 
Spirit of the Liturgy. Translated by Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 
Liturgical Press, 1926, .35 
“Gives a complete exposition of the meaning and use of the 


Liturgy in public worship, and shows what a valuable aid it is 
to the production of a virile and practical piety.”—Month 
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D’Arcy, Rev. M. C., S.J. 
The Mass and Redemption Benziger, 1926, 1.75 


“The book is especially helpful as presenting a clear idea of 
the relation of the Last Supper to the Cross. Without this no 
one can ever understand how the Mass is according to the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church, the continuation of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Dunney, Rev. Joseph A. 
Mass of the Apostles Macmillan, 1932, 2.50 


The work is primarily intended for the classroom. Questions 
and notes appear at the end of each chapter. 


Ellard, Rev. Gerald, S.J. 
Christian Life and Worship Bruce, 1933, 2.00 


“The author sees the Church as a system—a complete system 
of sanctification, and he presents this synthesis in a fashion that 
is extraordinarily fascinating as well as inspiring.” —America 





Fortescue, Rev. Adrian 
Ceremonies of the Roman, Rite Described. New edition 
revised by J. B. O’Connell Burns, 1930, 15s 


Fortescue, Rev. Adrian 
The Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy 
Longmans, 1917, 2.75 
“The author, a well-known authority on things liturgical and 
patristic, has condensed the results of his labors into a well writ- 


ten book which should appeal to all who like to learn whence 
came the Roman Missal.”—America 


Gihr, Rev. Nikolaus 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Dogmatically, Liturgi- 
cally, and Ascetically Explained. 10th edition 
Herder, 1933, 3.00 


“Aside from its practical purpose it is a work of extended and 
accurate erudition.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Grimaud, Charles 
My Mass. Translated from the French by James F. New- 
comb Benziger, 1928 2.00 


“The book stresses the part which the faithful take in the 
action of the Mass.”—Preface 
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Guardini, Dr. Romano 
Sacred Signs. Translated by G. H. Pollen, S.J. 
Benziger, 1930, 1.10 


“One of the most suggestive books towards a right use of the 
means of worship.”—M onth 


Guardini, Dr. Romano 
Spirit of the Liturgy. Translated by Ada Lane 
Benziger, 1931, .95 


“Formal treatment on the right use of means of worship. The 
book is illuminating and thoroughly exhaustive.”—Month 


Gueranger, Dom Prosper, O.S.B. 
Liturgical Year. 15v. 
Stanbrook Abbey, England, 1908-1923, 39.00 
A series of studies on the great ecclesiastical seasons of the 
vear, 
Herwegen, Abbot Ildefons, O.S.B. 
The Art Principle of the Liturgy. Translated from the 
4th and Sth German edition by William Busch (pam- 
phlet ) Liturgical Press, 1931, .25 


“An address which gave the first impetus to the liturgical 
apostolate in Germany.”—America 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
The Mass of the Apostles. The Eucharist, Its Nature, 
Earliest History, and Present Application 
Kenedy, 1929, 2.90 
“The chief merit of this treatise on the Mass derives from the 
fact that it throws fresh and pertinent light on the Christian 
church of the apostolic age.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Kolbe, Rt. Rev. Frederick C. 
Four Mysteries of Faith Longmans, 1926, 2.25 
“The principal mysteries Dr. Kolbe enumerates as four: 
namely the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Mystical Body, the 
Eucharist, Msgr. Kolbe combines scientific with literary learn- 
ing to illustrate his theme.”—Month 





Kramp, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
Eucharistia: Essays on Eucharistic Liturgy and Devotion 
Lohman, 1926, 2.00 


“It is primarily a book of devotion, breathing the spirit of 
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Catholic life, and thus poles apart from the controversial at- 
mosphere which perforce pervades much of the Eucharistic 
literature written in our contentious and-disputing times.”—Jn- 
troduction ° 


Kramp, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law. Authorized version 
by Leo F. Miller. 2d edition Herder, 1928, 1.50 


“It serves to explain the motive, structure and devotional 
aspect of the daily liturgical service as outlined in the Missal.”— 
Ecclesiastical Review 


Leduc, Dom, O.S.B. 
The Liturgy of the Roman Missal Kenedy, 1925, 2.50 


“An illuminating analysis of the component parts of the lit- 
urgy, indicates the sources of the proper of the Mass for the 
season, and develops the spirit of this great textbook of the 
interior life which Holy Mother Church places at the service of 
her children.” —Catholic World 


Lefebvre, Very Rev. Gaspar, O.S.B. 
Catholic Liturgy; Its Fundamental Principles 
Benziger, 1924, 2.25 


“An excellent exposition of the content of the official prayer 
and ceremonial of the church.”—Catholic World 


Martindale, Rev. Cyril C., S.J. 
Mind of the Missal. Revised edition 
Macmillan, 1931, 2.50 


“Intended to give a deeper appreciation of the meaning of 
the Mass as the center and sum of Catholic worship.”—Eccle- 
siastical Review 


Martindale, Rev. Cyril C., S.J. 
Words of the Missal Macmillan, 1932, 2.00 


“An absorbingly interesting discussion of the Mass prayers. 
The little book will not fail to arouse an enthusiasm as also 
a deeper appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice.”—America 


Michel, Dom Virgil G., O.S.B. 
My Sacrifice and Yours Liturgical Press, 1927, .25 
“As the title indicates the book-attempts to teach the layman 
how ‘to pray the Mass’ demonstrating to him his intimate part 
united to the priest and the Divine Victim, in the august Sacri- 
fice and its Liturgy.”—Catholic I orld 
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Scott, Rev. Martin J. 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass Kenedy, 1928, 1.50 


“A simple pleasing explanation of the vestments, the altar, 
the Mass and its ceremonies.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Walsh, Msgr. John 
The Mass and Vestments of the Catholic Church 
Benziger, 1916, O.P. 
Liturgical, doctrinal, historical and archeological. “As a vehicle 


of instruction the work is not surpassed, if equalled, by any other 
book of the kind.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Other Books on Liturgy that were recommended are: 


Loyola, Mother M. With the Church. 2v. Kenedy, 1924-1927, 3.00 
each 


Maas, Rev. Nicholas. The Treasury of the Liturgy. Bruce, 1932. 
2.25 


MacDonald, Most Rev. Alexander. The Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Herder, 1924, 2.25 


MacMahon, M.S. Liturgical Catechism: The Church, The Mass, 
The Year. 3d edition revised. Gill, 1930, 2s6d 


Michel, Dom Virgil, O.S.B. Spirit of the Liturgy. Liturgical Press, 
1927, .25 
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THE LOST SHEEP 





REVEREND STEPHEN PAUL HUEBER, C.M. 
St. Vincent de Paul Church 
Chicago, Illinois 





Eprror’s Nore: The following article was written at our request. We 
feel that readers of the JourNaL will be interested in the technique used by 
Father Hueber in discovering children who had not been receiving religious 


instruction and in the manner in which classes were established for the chil- 
dren of a single city block. 


Every duly ordained priest of the Catholic Church is 
essentially a shepherd. Christ, the great High Priest, the 
exemplar of every Catholic priest, said: “I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. 
But the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep and flieth; and the wolf catcheth and scattereth the 
sheep: and the hireling flieth because he is a hireling, and 
he hath no care of for the sheep. I am the good shepherd; 
and I know Mine and Mine know Me. As the Father 
knoweth Me, and I know the Father, and I lay down My 
life for My sheep.”” The great work of a priest is to offer 
sacrifice, after the example of his great Exemplar; for he 
must be another Christ, and if need be, he must sacrifice 
himself for his sheep. He dare not content himself to care 
for those within the sheepfold, but, like his Master, he must 
go out to find the lost sheep, those also have strayed away 
from the sheepfold. “And other sheep I have that are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring and they shall hear 
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my voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.’” 


In large cities it has been found that more than half our 
Catholic children are attending the public schools. Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul had a thorough canvass made of 
the Catholic children in his archdiocese and found that 
fifty-six per cent were not attending the parochial schools, 
and of a consequence were receiving no religious instructions 
in the schools they were attending. From reliable sources 
we find this condition prevails all over the United States, 
not only in the great centers of population but throughout 
the country districts. We all realize that something must be 
done to reach these children who have been baptized and 
at least officially have been introduced into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, that they may receive the necessary knowl- 
edge of the Faith which they possess and be made ready 
to receive the sacraments. 

Nearly two years ago the writer started out to make a 
complete survey of one of the larger parishes, at least, terri- 
torially, in Chicago, that of St. Vincent de Paul, on the near 
north side. Such a survey cannot be successfully made by 
laymen. They cannot get the intimate knowledge of spiritual 
conditions. The priest alone, the shepherd of souls, can do 
this. It is the hardest work of the sacred ministry, requiring 
very great patience, persistence and perseverance. The 
shepherd must be prepared to meet with rebuffs, humilia- 
tions and even insults. Catholics who have grown careless 
in the practice of their faith who are, in truth, lost sheep 
do not wish to have anything to do with the priest. Many 
even deny that they are Catholics. There are many diffi- 
culties to be overcome in obtaining an audience with the 
fallen-away, the “has been” Catholic. Modern apartment 
buildings offer added difficulties. It often happens that 
when the priest is not admitted at the front door, he will 
have to seck entrance through the back door. If he does not 
succeed the first time, he must try again and again. The 
good shepherd is persistent; he continues, hunting until at 
last he finds the lost sheep. Then he tenderly takes it and 


*St. John, X:11-15. 
* St. John, X:16. 
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lifts it upon his shoulder and rejoices and brings it back to 
the sheepfold, and calls in his friends to rejoice with him, 
because the sheep that was lost is found. : 


The priest, in the performance of the difficult work men- 
tioned above, must be actuated by supernatural motives; 
he must be prepared to suffer; he must break down oppo- 
sition. Hence when he is engaged in this work, he must 
provide himself with tracts, medals, rosaries and Catechisms. 
Often when all else fails I obtain entrance by telling them 
I have some thing for them, something to give them. 
Unfortunately, in the past in the pioneer days, when the 
priest went to pay a visit to the people, he went to collect 
funds for the building and maintenance of the church and 
schoo]. Even now I hear such words, “What do you want?” 
“We have no money to give you.” I have a come-back: “I 
do not want anything; I have something to give you,” and 
in this way I obtain an entrance into their homes and secure 
their good will and affections. I then make a record of the 
family: their marriage, the number and ages of the chil- 
dren and their school history, as well as their religious 
knowledge. A complete family record is finally made, in- 
dexed and tabulated, so that at a moment’s notice I can 
find the history of each family in the parish. As many as 
can be induced to attend the Catechism classes held every 
Sunday in the parish school are offered the opportunity. 


Thus far only about twenty per cent of the children not 
attending the parish school have been regular attendants 
at the Sunday school. How to reach the more than seven 
hundred children in the parish who are growing up without 
any religious instruction has been a great problem. During 
the past vacation I formed groups of from eight to ten 
children living in a single block. I have also sought a teacher 
who lives in the same block with the children, preferably a 
graduate from one of our Catholic high schools. She arranges 
the time for the classes and assumes complete charge of the 
class. To the credit of our Catholic girls, let me say that they 
have entered into the work with great zeal and enthusiasm, 
In fact, they take to the work as “a duck takes to the 
water.” I have already formed as many as seven classes in 
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a single block. The classes are held in the homes of the 
teacher. The little ones do not have to leave the block in 
which they have their homes. The priest occasionally visits 
the children and their teachers, and in this way comes in 
more personal contact with the parents. Gradually the spirit 
of prayer creeps into the hearts of the little ones and 
through the children into the hearts of their parents. Many 
non-Catholic children have asked permission to join the 
classes. This permission is granted as soon as the parents 
give their consent. When one realizes that more than sixty 
per cent of the American people are without any church 
affiliation, he can see the wonderful possibilities this move- 
ment of prayer and Cathechism classes will have as the work 
penetrates throughout our country. 

The above is Catholic action for the masses. We have 
already arranged to have round table talks with the teach- 
ers. They will gather together at the rectory or in any con- 
venient place and compare notes, relate experiences, seek 
information and if possible take up a course of catechetical 
instruction and Christian apologetics. The simplicity of the 
movement, its ease of application and the apparent results 
already in sight appeal to all. The prince of the apostles, 
St. Peter, said to the first pastors of the Church: ‘“‘Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking care of it not by 
constraint but willingly according to God, not for filthy 
lucre’s sake but voluntarily, and when the prince of pastors 


shall appear you shall receive a never fading crown of 
glory.” * 


*I Peter, V :2, 4. 








CONTACT METHODS FOR CATECHISTS 





VERY REVEREND FRANCIS A. WALSH 
National Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Washington, D. C. 


The decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
which appeared in this JouRNAL for September, 1935, brings 
the question of catechetical instruction into the front rank 
of issues with which the parish priest must deal. Of course, 
as the Sacred Council itself remarks, there is nothing new 
in this. From the very beginning, instruction in religion has 
been catechetical in form. The questions and answers made 
in the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism, are an 
evidence of the catechetical method, traditional in Chris- 
tianity. In fact it might be considered an introduction to 
the manner of disputation and reasoning in use among the 
Orientals from earliest ages and practiced by the teachers 
in the synagogues in the time of our Divine Saviour. But 
it is not by reflecting on the glory of our catechetical tradi- 
tion that progress is now to be made. Rather we are to see 
to it, again in accordance with the wishes of the Sacred 
Congregation, that the lead in educational methods as 
applied to religious teaching is not lost by the Church. 
Lest this occur, it is certainly our duty to examine every 
plan that has been set forward to win students to attend- 
ance at classes and to retain their attention while there; and 
also to maintain their continued attendance. 


The first issue which confronts the catechist is that of 
contact. How can he form the acquaintance of children or 
of adults who need religious instruction? Must he stop them 
on the streets and ask them their religion and implore them 
to attend his classes? Or should he, like some of the ancient 
philosophers of the East, take his position at the crossroads 
and cry out his teaching for the benefit of all those who 
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have ears to hear? It might be well to look into some of 
the methods which have been used or are in use by non- 
Catholics in their efforts to maintain attendance at their 
Sunday schools. We are all familiar with the Christmas 
tree idea, the strawberry festival, the athletic event and 
other such extra-religious activities which are used as bait 
to catch the unwary fish. It may not be so well-known, 
however, that when children attend these events, they are, 
in many cases, given folders containing post cards, stamped 
and ready for mailing, on which they are to express their 
views or as the case may be to give an excuse for non- 
attendance at the next meeting of the Sunday school class. 
The amount of literature which is distributed in this man- 
ner would astonish many a Catholic pastor. The size of the 
mailing list used by some of the Protestant organizations 
would also be a surprise to a great many of us. It is seldom 
that a Catholic priest, for example, would send a list of his 
contributing parishioners to any kind of central organiza- 
tion, educational institution or other charitable foundation. 
Some of the lists that have been built up by Protestants in 
this manner are very large. 


The method of the “Colporteur” is one that the Catholics 
would hardly adopt. It has been found very obnoxious in 
South America and other Catholic countries when used by 
Protestants. It consists in putting religious literature in the 
homes and of attempting, especially by attacking the 
Catholic Faith, to destroy the religious belief already exist- 
ing. No amount of Catholic zeal would justify such a method 
in the effort to make contacts with our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. A better plan might be called the “Cottage Plan.” 
This consists in gathering a few non-Catholics by invitation 
at the home of some Catholic friend. The subject of religion 
is the topic for discussion and the reason for the invitation. 
Certain difficulties against the Catholic faith are taken up 
and certain points of Catholic doctrine are explained. Fre- 
quently this explanation is given by a member of the laity. 
If the occasion warrants, a priest will be invited and make 
the acquaintance of these non-Catholics and after a friendly 
greeting, let them know something of the manner in which 
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the Catholic Church is conducted and answer any questions 
‘which his hearers may wish to put. 


In one case at least that I know of, the method of home 
visiting has been found eminently successful. A priest has 
taken it upon himself to visit a large number of non-Catholic 
homes, chiefly in rural sections. He tries to arrive at the 
time when most of the family are at home at supper time or 
another hour when the family might be assembled. He 
knocks at the door and explains his purpose to whomsoever 
comes in response to his knock. It may seem far-fetched but 
the fact is that in very few cases has he been repulsed and 
out of some three hundred and fifty visits made in this man- 
ner during the past year, twelve entire Protestant families 
have become Catholic. 


A modification of the “Cottage Plan” has been intro- 
duced in St. Louis by Father William M. Markoe, S.J., in 
his work among the negroes of St. Elizabeth’s parish. He 
sets up what are called “R Schools in Homes.” “R School” 
means a school of religion. Classes are organized on a regu- 
lar plan in the homes of the colored people. Each “R School” 
is modeled after the public school with principal, teachers, 
attendance officer and visiting supervisor. A working equip- 
ment is provided and most attractive methods are sought for. 
The curriculum includes catechism, Bible history, hymn 
singing and as far as possible training in the truths of the 
Catholic faith. Attendance at Mass is urged upon the pupils 
and they are given a practical course in prayer and moral 
progress. 


More and more the terminology and methods of Prot- 
estant preachers are making their way into Catholic practice. 
This does not mean that Catholic principles are changing; 
nor does it mean that the dignity of the Catholic service 
and of the attitude of the Catholic preacher is suffering a 
decrease. It signifies only that the methods of the Protes- 
tants are the only ones which are known to Protestants. 
If we wish to contact them at all.on a religious basis we 
must let them understand that we are doing something 
along the lines of what has been attempted by their own 
preachers. Thus we have now the street preaching of the 
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Evidence Guilds and more recently even the term “Re- 
vival” has been made use of as indicative of the presentation 
of Catholic truth. At the present time there appears to be 
no reason why this form of terminology should not be used. 
The term has become wholly generic. It is no longer limited 
in its signification to the shouting of the Holy Rollers ur 
the antics of a Billy Sunday. It is simply another example 
of the perennial effort to be all things to all men charac- 
teristic of Catholic zeal. 


What is to be thought of the use of stickers in the man- 
ner of the apostles of the Salvation Army? It is not uncom- 
mon to see a Bible text or other religious aphorism pasted 
upon a telegraph pole, the trunk of a tree or the doorway 
of an empty house. Sometimes we see signboards with the 
warning to. the passing motorist of impending judgment 
standing forth upon them. I do not know that any of these 
things have been made use of by Catholics. Efforts of this 
bizarre character are not in good repute among us. Catholics 
have always felt that the too loud shouting of religion and 
the brazen insertion of scripture texts and pious maxims at 
all times and in all places, is neither helpful nor becoming. 
There are in use among Catholics certain little stickers for 
insertion in albums or in specially prepared books for chil- 
dren. These, however, are wholly private in character and 
are not thrust upon the public view. Some of these things 
provoke wonder or astonishment, but as Cardinal Newman 
wrote: “Wonder is not religion or we should be worshipping 
our railroads.” 


It has been found that the gratuitous sending of Catholic 
information to non-Catholics is seldom objected to. In 
towns where bigotry has been rampant this method may be 
quite useful. The American people are accustomed to every 
kind of propaganda and do not feel annoyed, speaking gen- 
erally, if they are sent information through the mails which 
while they have not sought for it, is found interesting and 
important. In some places, for example, Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania, a regular mailing list has been formed and little 
folders with attractive captions printed on the outside are 
sent to large numbers of people. The result has been en- 
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tirely beneficial and consequently we may see that this 
method of contact is hopeful. 


It is hardly practicable to speak of the radio as an ordi- 
nary method for contact. Our catechists as a rule are not 
radio speakers. Just as in the case of the street preaching 
of the Evidence Guild, the radio brings an inquiry and for 
the laborious work of careful instruction the inquirer must 
be sent to a parish priest or his catechist for instruction. The 
contact is thus made in some public manner. The work of 
the catechist is then not a work of conversion but strictly 
a work of upbuilding in the knowledge of the Faith. 


The contacts which are made in the daily lives of Catho- 
lics are perhaps the most important of all. When Catholics 
are employed in an office their employers may watch them 
for days, weeks and years and only after this long period 
of observation do they become satisfied of the genuinity 
of the principles which Catholics profess. They look for the 
observations of these principles in the lives of Catholics. 
Beyond question the holiness of the Church in its members 
is its best apologetic. The regular attendance at Mass, the 
existence of our churches, surmounted by the cross, the 
reverence of our people during religious services, especially 
during the Mass, the manner in which they study and know 
their religion and above all the manner in which they put 
Catholic morality into practice, are the springs which above 
all others move non-Catholics first to investigate and then 
to enter the Church. It is our part to be ever alert for we 
are always imbued with a missionary character. The true 
catechist is not only imbued in doctrine but also in practical 
morality. The catechist must have knowledge but to this 
knowledge there must be added a certain suavity of charac- 
ter and wholesomeness of spirit which in the natural order 


are the most powerful instruments for winning souls to 
Christ. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A PARISH 
CATECHETICAL DAY 


I. HOLY MASS 


1. The following notes for a short instruction on “The Neces- 
sity of Catechetical Education” were made by Rev. Leo P. 
Foley, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


“This is eternal life: to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, Whom Thou hast sent.” (St. 
John, xvii:3.) These words of the Divine Teacher 
set forth the necessity of Catechetical Education. 


(1) We are saved by faith, which teaches us the proper 
manner of living which will lead us to life ever- 
lasting. 


(2) We must accept certain truths as taught of God, 


we must live according to that conviction. There 
is no other way to God. 


Catechetical education in giving an account of 
God, of Jesus Christ, His teachings and His way 
of life, gives a pure and firm rule in matters of 
belief and of right action. 


This (catechetical education) is divine wisdom 
set over against the wisdom of the world. This is 
the seed, the leaven of the Gospel, whose growth 
is to be fostered. This is the light of grace to see 
what one should do, this is the strength to do what 
one sees is to be done. It is the special help so 
needed in the years of childhood and adolescence 
and gives hope that in the years to come the 
Christian life will continue and will flourish. 


In an age where there is so much interest in pro- 
moting and advancing education in every field, it 
is shameful if religious education is neglected and 
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lags behind. Yet that danger is not only present 

but imminent: : 

a. So many parents are careless about-the reli- 
gious education of their children, since they 
themselves are ignorant of their faith and 
hence count it of little worth. 

. The right of the Church in Christian education 
has been questioned and even denied, and 
parents are listless, indifferent to the legisla- 
tion that sustains this heresy. 

. Living in the midst of non-Catholics, inter- 
marrying with them, there is little heed to the 
Catholic education of the offspring; it is not 
discussed in the interest of a deceitful harmony. 

. Many children themselves have little or no 
interest in religious matters; there are so many 
other subjects to study, so much stress laid 
upon physical education, so much time given to 
profane public shows, even on holydays, that 
religion is pushed into the background. 

. Paganism, atheism is openly recommended and 
religion declared to be outmoded. Protestant- 
ism has lost its doctrinal side, fostered feeling, 
emotionalism, relaxed morality until it is a 
hindrance also to the proper religious educa- 
tion. 

There is then no hope for the children unless the 
parents will resume their too long neglected duty 
of providing for the religious education of their 
children; beginning the work from the earliest 
years themselves, availing themselves of the help 
offered by Catholic schools, vacation schools, and 
the weekly instruction classes provided for chil- 
dren and youth not attending Catholic schools. 


II. EXHIBITS IN PARISH OR SCHOOL HALL: 


1. Religious pamphlets 


2. Religious books for adults, including parent edu- 
cation 
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3. Religious material for children 


4. Religion projects from classes in parochial schools, 
vacation schools, and weekly instruction classes for 
children attending the public schools 


5. Vestments and linens (labeled) 


III. PROGRAM IN PARISH HALL FOR ADULTS 
Three fifteen-minute talks: 


1. The Parent and Religious Instruction in the Home 
2. Religion Study Clubs for Adults 


3. Religion Study Clubs for graduates of the elemen- 
tary school not attending Catholic high schools and 
Catholic colleges 


It may be difficult to teach the people from the pulpit how to 
use a Missal, but at least we can start by instructing the pupils of 
our schools in order that the coming generation may be fully ori- 
entated concerning the value and use of this ideal Mass-book. To 
a Catholic there is nothing he can be more justly proud of than 
his Missal. Every year it reproduces the life of our Lord by means 
of Gospels and feasts. Every year it gives us the teachings of the 
apostles in the Epistles. Every year it presents for our imitation 
the example of the Church’s heroes who have lived Christ-lives in 
a perfect manner. It is the great treasury book of the Church 
stored with prayers for every season. It is filled with substantial 
devotion; pregnant with sane, pure and unalloyed doctrine. A 
stranger to all devotional fads and fashions, it is one of the chief 
means to promote solid and permanent devotion to the central act 
of every day’s world happenings—the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

By W. S. Morrison, “A Plan for Daily Mass,” Orate Fratres, 
Vol. IX, No. 9 (July 27, 1935) p. 419. 
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Theology for the Teacher 


THE SIGNET OF THE KING 





REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


All the sacraments of the New Law confer sanctifying 
grace, which is our supernatural life, and all therefore are 
most worthy to be received. But some of them besides this 
ordinary effect of restoring or granting or increasing spir- 
itual life, and beyond their special graces, also confer some- 
thing further, a kind of spiritual power. This is expressed 
in the catechism by saying that they imprint a character 
on the soul. It is the seal or signet of the King, Who marks 
these souls for His own and they bear His signet throughout 
this life and probably for all eternity, no matter what may 
be their final fate. They are set apart for glory or for shame 
according as they use or abuse this power that is given 
them. Three sacraments confer this character: Baptism, 
Confirmation and Holy Orders. Once received they leave 
this indelible effect that no sin or change can remove; they 
cannot be repeated, but if their grace is lost, it can be 
regained in this life through the character impressed upon 
the soul. Each in its way makes one in a special sense the 
possession of God in the supernatural order, binds the 
recipient to a new manner of serving Him and seals his 
soul to that service for life and for eternity. On his soul is 
stamped an indelible spiritual mark, a note whereby he is 
known from others who have not received the sacrament 
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in question, and whereby further he is made capable of 
receiving or doing something sacred. 


Baptism, the first of the sacraments, imprints its own 
special character. Thereby the one baptized is inducted into 
membership in the visible Church, he becomes a member 
of the Mystical Body, a member of the Christ, Who is its 
Head. Only by baptism is he capable of receiving other 
sacraments; on one not baptized they work no effect, they 
lack a subject with the potency whence grace may be drawn 
by their efficient activity. In confirmation again the indelible 
mark is imprinted and the subject of the sacrament is 
brought to spiritual manhood, bound to profess his faith 
publicly and courageously in the face of the world and its 
opposition. Lastly, in holy orders the one ordained is in- 
ducted into the ministry of divine things, not only as capable 
of receiving sacred things, not only in the open profession 
of his faith, but empowered by God as His minister and 
instrument to confer grace through the sacraments, to con- 
duct public worship and break the Bread of the Word to 
the people of God. 


The mark thus set upon our souls by these three sacra- 
ments is never removed. The Christian may not live up to 
the duties that baptism imposes upon him, he may lose the 
grace of God, he may even abandon his faith by heresy or 
infidelity, but the worst apostate still bears the character 
of his baptism, and if by God’s mercy he repents and 
returns to his duty his capacity for other sacraments still 
remains unchanged and he will live anew, as a living mem- 
ber of the Mystical Body. So likewise one confirmed and 
signed in the Holy Spirit in confirmation was raised from 
spiritual infancy to the manhood, and though he may turn 
away from the things of God, yet his soul is still “signed 
with the Holy Spirit of promise” “sealed unto the day of 
redemption” with the character that cannot be erased. Into 
that state of manhood will he be restored by penance, and 
the graces of his confirmation will revive. Or as one bap- 
tized and sinning yet not repenting, so also one confirmed 
who falls away and repents not, he will come to stand 
before the judgment seat of God for condemnation and his 
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judgment will be according to his state. He is marked, he 
is set apart, he is distinct in this spiritual power that he 
has received in these two sacraments. As one can be born 
but once, so can one be baptized but once and Cannot be 
baptized anew unto life; so also as one grows up to man- 
hood in the natural order and cannot return to childhood 
at will, even so one confirmed and raised up by the power 
of God to spiritual manhood cannot return to spiritual 
infancy, but ever remains in the sight of God a man, and 
not a child in the weakness of infancy. 


Still more in the sacrament of holy orders does the Holy 
Spirit sign and seal those of His predilection unto the 
ministry of sacred things, giving them spiritual power in 
measure according to their respective office to minister, to 
sacrifice, to bless, to sanctify, to teach, to instruct. As 
St. Paul expressed it in His Epistle to the Ephesians: “And 
He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, for the per- 
fection of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: until we all meet in the 
unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ . . . that doing the truth in charity we may in all 
things grow up in Him Who is the head, even Christ.’”” 
For not only is it divinely established against the error of 
Luther that the clergy or governing body of the Church is 
distinct from the laity or the governed members of this 
society, but it is further of divine faith that Christ insti- 
tuted a special sacrament of power. By it those destined for 
the administration of sacred things not only receive graces 
sufficient and necessary for fidelity to their office but fur- 
ther have imprinted on their souls this character of spiritual 
power, enabling them to administer and confer sacraments 
and sanctify by the other means appointed by God for the 
souls of men. In its fullness it is power over the real and 
Mystical Body of the Christ, in the consecration of the 
Eucharist, in the renewal of Christ’s sacrifice in the Mass, 
in the healing of sins, in the removal of error by instruc- 
tion, in the ministering to the spiritual needs by the other 
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sacraments, in the blessing of persons and things and dedi- 
cating them to the service of God. And this character of 
holy orders, like that of baptism and confirmation, is an 
indelible spiritual mark whereby one who is once dedicated 
and sealed to the ministry of sacred things remains so dedi- 
cated and empowered regardless of what he or all human 
power may do to cast it off. Unto glory or unto shame he 
remains the consecrated person of God, he not only wears 
the livery of the King of kings, he is of the King, stamped 
with His seal and signet. 

It is in the consideration more in detail of the character 
imprinted by the sacrament of holy orders that we are 
enabled to form a clearer concept of what the character 
really is in each of the sacraments that have this marvelous 
effect. Briefly it is a sharing or participation in the priest- 
hood of Christ. In holy orders it is the active participation, 
in the others a passive participation in that priesthood, in 
confirmation less passive than in baptism yet without the 
active aspect that appears only in the ministry of sacred 
things. To understand it we have to recall the manner of 
our redemption, which is the economy or dispensation estab- 
lished for our salvation. We must contemplate our Re- 
deemer in His manifold office of king but also as priest. He 
came on earth to establish a kingdom, which is the kingdom 
of heaven for it is merely the preparatory stage for the life 
to come which will be in heaven in the blessed vision of 
God in His home. Hence ail who aspire to heaven, all who 
will be saved must be loyal subjects of this kingdom and of 
its Head, the King of kings and Lord of lords. But at the 
same time it was the plan of God that the Son of God made 
Man should claim power over mankind not merely by virtue 
of His divinity, nor solely by virtue of the union of human- 
ity with divinity, but that He should buy His kingdom and 
ransom men by a great price, the price namely of His blood, 
the laying down of His life. It was no useless gesture, not 
an idle thing, but directed to the worship and propitiation 
of a God angered by the sins of men, His brethren by adop- 
tion. Hence His dying was by way of a sacrifice, the con- 


* Ephes., IV :11-15. 
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summation of His office as a priest, offering the perfect 
sacrifice once for all times, inaugurating a priesthood accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech in bread and wine, while 
He remains a priest forever. 


Look then upon our great High Priest, Jesus Christ, set 
between God and man, hanging upon the tree of the cross, 
the first altar of sacrifice of the new and everlasting cove- 
nant of God with man, placed between earth and heaven as 
the mediator, and you will understand that in the plan of 
God membership in the Kingdom of God under this our 
King must of necessity demand also some sharing in His 
priesthood since it is by the priestly act of sacrifice the 
kingdom was set up and for us was won the right to mem- 
bership. As in every sacrifice it is the priest who offers the 
victim to God, but it is not only for himself that he offers 
but also for his people since he is before all a public minis- 
ter, he is the representative of the society in whose name 
he offers victims acceptable to God. Still only those share 
in the beneficent effects of this solemn act of worship to 
God, who may rightly claim to offer the sacrifice with the 


priest. In a greater or lesser degree, truly yet passively they 
also while assisting yet offer the sacrifice by and with the 
priest, who is the principal minister. 


Hence in the great system of means and causes of grace 
which were established by Christ, in His seven sacraments 
we reasonably expect and we are not disappointed that spe- 
cial sacraments shall show forth in a special manner this 
aspect of the redemption, and of the Church which is its 
fruit. Not only in the sacrament of sacraments, the Holy 
Eucharist, have we the act of sacrifice, the very central point 
of worship in the new Covenant of God with us, but in a 
special way by other sacraments are we made capable of 
receiving sacred things, thereby being brought into partici- 
pation, into a sharing the office of Christ’s priesthood and 
all its beneficent effects. The priest is the mediator, he 
stands between God and man to send up man’s call in need, 
man’s acts of submission to God, and to bring down from 
God holiness and justice and sanctification. And since in 
God’s mercy mankind has been lifted above the natural 
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order and destined to a supernatural order, this holiness 
and justice and sanctification is of that same supernatural 
order. As it lies beyond man’s natural powers and demands, 
he must be rendered capable by a supernatural change in 
his soul, whereby he may profit by the supernatural 
economy with all its means of grace and justification and 
sanctification. Hence the need in a visible Church of a 
sensible sign of this initiation into sacred things, an effec- 
tive sign of grace but also an effective sign and cause of 
this spiritual change whereby man is brought within the 
scope of the redeeming merits of Christ, within the field 
of the beneficent effect of the priestly office of the great 
High Priest of the New Testament. That while He the 
principal priest offers the perfect sacrifice once for all, that 
it may stand forever in the sight of God, those for whom 
He offers and who by Him offer a pleasing sacrifice to God, 
may truly share in all the effects of His all sufficient and 
superabundant sacrifice. 


Hence in the ordinary providence of God, (though some 
come to justification and unto supernatural life by baptism 
of desire or baptism of blood) it is by baptism of water that 
supernatural life is given and men are born unto the new 
life. They are incorporated into the Body of Christ, they 
are signed and sealed with the signet of the King, Who 
is also a priest, they are changed supernaturally in their 
souls once for all. They are made capable of sacred things, 
all of which whether sacrament or sacramental, even the 
great Sacrifice of the Mass, fall within the priestly office 
of the Saviour Priest Jesus Christ, flowing out eternally 
from the great sacrifice He offered, the consummation of 
His redemptive work which was to the sanctifying and the 
saving of mankind. It is sufficient for all, but only efficacious 
as far as it is applied to the individual souls, raised up by 
His grace and in the ordinary providence of God obtaining 
that grace in the first instance by baptism, recovering it 
also by the sacrament of penance, of which they are in- 
capable save by the character of baptism, increasing it also 
by the other sacraments, of which again they are partakers 
only because they have been signed with the mark of God. 








oo en 
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But we are not merely to be born into this life, we are to 
grow up. We follow the analogy of natural life, we are to 
reach maturity in which alone perfection is found. Now 
since it is by the action of God that growth and maturity 
are attained and not merely by our own striving and efforts, 
so it is proper that there should be another sacramental 
sign that causes and effects this coming to manhood, this 
maturity in the supernatural order. The sacrament so 
appointed by God is confirmation with its conferring of the 
Holy Spirit in the fullness of His gifts and fruits, whereby 
there is a marvelous development of our supernatural life. 
Our King is pleased not only to have us as His subjects, 
passively accepting the benefits of His royal priesthood, 
but He deigns to enroll us in the ranks of His earthly army, 
to be soldiers in this His Church militant. And as of old 
the soldier was marked and branded to indicate his devo- 
tion and service to his king, so now by the anointing of 
the Holy Spirit in the one confirmed there is wrought a 
supernatural change in the soul that he may be strength- 
ened, confirmed as the very name of the sacrament implies, 
to profess his faith in Christ Jesus without fear, without 
hesitation, that he may more actively participate in the 
Body of Christ, that he may labor more assiduously to show 
forth in his life all the power of God and the working of 
God’s grace in his soul. Henceforth he shall not be merely 
the recipient of God’s benefits without any effort on his 
part but he is signed and sealed unto active service yet 
under the governing body of the Church, the bishops and 
priests. Pe rel 


The Church has shown her understanding of the effect 
of this character of confirmation in her legislation, inasmuch 
as she recommends most urgently that before entering upon 
the state of marriage by receiving this social sacrament of 
matrimony, the parties should be enrolled in the ranks of 
Christ’s army, be confirmed and signed in the power of 
the Holy Spirit. They who are to provide for the material 
increase of the kingdom of God by bearing children and 
rearing them unto the perfect state in the supernatural 
order, should have the graces of confirmation and this more 
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perfect participation in the priesthood of Christ. They 
should be not merely assistants but should be more active 
in their striving to live out the Christian ideal, receiving 
more fully of the effects of the priestly work of Jesus that 
they may not only by word but by example inculcate His 
spirit into their children, may lead them, urging them on 
ever to greater perfection in the works of grace. In like 
manner in all who aspire to the clerical state, she commands 
that before they be advanced by the rite of initiation which 
is clerical tonsure they must receive the sacrament of con- 
firmation, for it most unfitting that those who propose to 
take the leadership not of a single family but of a larger 
group within the Church, to minister to them divine things, 
should miss any stage of participation in the character of 
the great High Priest. It is not merely a matter of good 
example, but the proper preparation for the high office to 
which they aspire. Let them first try themselves in the ranks 
of soldiers, testing, proving their loyalty to the King-Priest 
in active service before they dare to petition that they be 
assigned the office of leaders and commanders in that same 
army, the great Church of God, warring for the Lamb on 
earth. Let them be signed and sealed anew by confirmation. 
As they were made citizens by baptism of this heavenly 
society, let them now show their willingness to defend their 
heritage, and so earn a claim to be considered for the high 
privilege of leadership over their fellows in the hierarchy 
of this same society. 


Out of those so signed and enrolled in the army of the 
King, the Church selects a certain number and carefully 
prepares them over many years, watching that they develop 
and grow in those traits that fit them for leadership and for 
the proper, reverent administration of divine things. Those 
who give promise of useful service in this ministry of the 
eternal priesthood of Christ she, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, calls to that ministry. She enrolls them first 
in the hierarchy, the governing body of the clergy and sets 
them apart from the world and things of the world by the 
symbolic rite of tonsure; in the stripping off of superfluous 
things, and in garbing them in the sombre dress of clerics, 
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she insists that they give all their time and efforts to the 
thought of divine things and the interests of God. Step by 
step they ascend as they are granted power to-bless, to 
instruct, to cast out devils, to care for the church and its 
furnishings, to assist and serve in the sacrifice and the 
administration of the sacraments, until finally they are 
crowned with the power of the priesthood—that wondrous 
power over the real and Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. 
To consecrate bread and wine, converting it into the Body 
and Blood of Christ to feed His brethren, renewing in the 
act of confecting the Blessed Eucharist the one and only 
Sacrifice of the New Covenant sealed in His Blood on 
Calvary. Power, too, the priest has over the Mystical Body 
in the forgiveness of sins, in the confecting of sacraments 
for all the needs of men as individuals or as members of 
society. 


These are the ministers of Christ, these are the living 
instruments through whom the sacred humanity of Jesus 
reaches unto the souls of men, pouring forth its divine life- 
giving force into their lives. These are the priests, multi- 
plying and multilocating the one High Priest that His 
priestly ministrations may not fail anyone at any time in 
any place until all things are consummated and this economy 
shall have ended. Such are the priests, and the source of 
their marvelous power is in the indelible mark upon their 
souls, the character imprinted by the rite of ordination, 
which is the sacrament of holy orders. In that solemn rite, 
the high priest of the New Testament, the bishop himself 
a priest and with the fullness of the Christian priesthood 
in his power to produce successors to himself, lays his 
hands upon the candidate presented by the Church for the 
office of leadership. Like the apostles of old, those first to 
be signed and sealed, he transfers and confers his own 
power to others. This successor of the apostles, the conse- 
crated prelate, calls down the Holy Spirit: “Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost” and as the Master promised God obeys the 
voice of man and the Paraclete, the Comforter and Strength- 
ener, is poured out upon the one ordained, anointing him 
into the ministry of divine things. Then once again there is 
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wrought a permanent change in that soul, given unto him is 
the power of the Christ, the seal of the Spirit is upon him 
and he is a priest forever according to the order of Melchise- 
dech. He rises up, set apart forever from his companions 
of yesterday, another Christ walks among men to bless, to 
instruct, to console and comfort, to impart grace unto the 
healing of soul and body, to break bread to the little ones, 
to feed the flock of Christ, both the sheep and the lambs, to 
multiply again the Bread of Life in a miracle more wonder- 
ful than the feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves. 
Sealed and stamped by the Holy Spirit of God, as priest 
or bishop, actively participating in the priesthood of Christ, 
by virtue of Holy Orders he now carries with him the power 
to sign and seal others, for he is become by virtue of his 
own signing in sacred ordination the trusted keeper of the 
Great Signet of the King. 


From thé letter of His Excellency, Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, D.D., episcopal chairman for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine accepts the invita- 
tion of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to have a 
regular section of the JouRNAL devoted monthly to the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Those who have followed 
the JouRNAL from its inception realize what a strong force 
it has become in the field of religious instruction in America. 
It has devoted itself with equal zeal and intelligence to this 
great cause and has won for itself a unique place among our 
periodicals.” 








New Books in Review 





The Wiljrid Wards and the Transition. By Maisie Ward. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiit+428. Price 
$3.75. 


The Wilfrid Wards and The Transition is in my opinion 
the most important contribution made to Catholic literature 
in our language during the past year. Wilfrid Ward as a 
biographer has no superior in English letters. He has left 
us three full length portraits which are definitive: that of 
“Tdeal” William George Ward of the Oxford Movement 
and later of the Papal Infallibility controversy; that of 
Cardinal Wiseman, who restored the Catholic hierarchy to 
England after three hundred long years of suppression; 
and finally, that of Cardinal Newman, the most powerful 
and subtle religious mind of modern times. No one who 
wished to portray the intellectual heritage of the Catholic 
Church in our age could have been more fortunate in his 
choice of subjects. Who will ever forget the crusading 
knight—vir super omnia dogmaticus—who in his zeal for 
the papal prerogative would have desired “a Papal Bull 
every morning with his Times at breakfast”. But the life of 
the elder Ward was no narrow discussion of English contro- 
versy. It dealt in great length on the more profound move- 
ments of Christian thought on the continent. So with Ward’s 
life of Wiseman, whose cosmopolitan association and histori- 
cal writings required from his biographer a background of 
Church history and the philosophy of the distinguished 
pioneers of the Catholic Revival such as Schlegel and 
Chateaubriand. But again, who will forget Ward’s account 
of Wiseman’s jubilant and flamboyant Pastoral, “from out 
of the Flaminian Gate of Rome”’, the terrible anger of “The 
Thunderer”, and Lord John Russell’s threat, “Under our 
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feet we'll stamp thy Cardinal’s hat”? Ward’s Newman is, 
of course, his opus magnum, but only because it is the labor 
of love, of greater intellectual maturity, and because the 
genius of Newman challenged a genuinely great biographical 
performance. 

But Wilfrid Ward was no recluse dealing with musty 
tomes. No Catholic layman of his time had such wide and 
vital contacts, not only with Catholic thinkers at home and 
abroad, but especially with leaders of thought outside of 
the Church. His daughter rightly emphasizes his position 
as a “liaison officer’? between the Catholic Church and the 
modern mind. His long friendly associations with Tennyson, 
Huxley, Lord Balfour, Professor Sidgwick, and a score of 
others scarcely less well known, fitted him admirably as an 
interpreter of the philosophy of the Catholic Church to his 
non-Catholic and anti-Catholic contemporaries. The apolo- 
getical value of his writings cannot easily be over-estimated. 

Wilfrid Ward was actively concerned with the question of 
Anglican Orders and in giving Catholic students an oppor- 
tunity to study at Oxford and Cambridge; indeed, it was 
he who drew up the Memorial to the English Bishops which 
succeeded in getting permission from Propaganda for 
attendance of Catholic youth at the English universities. 

One cannot but rejoice that the author has also told the 
story of Josephine Hope, the novelist, that strong and lovely 
character who was Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. The present volume 
brings the story of Wilfrid and Josephine Ward down to 
the turn of the century. Those who have read it will hope 
that Mrs. Sheed may soon complete the second volume. 
She has already won a place as a biographer beside that of 
her distinguished father. 

* EDWIN V. O'HARA, 
Bishop of Great Falls. 


The Christ Life Series in Religion. By Dom Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. and The Sisters of the 
Order of St. Dominic. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1934. A discount of 25° is allowed schools f.o.b. Chicago. 
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God Our Father. Pp. 69. Price 60c. 

This is the first book of the series, presenting God as the 
child’s heavenly Father and God’s love for him in the stories 
of creation, redemption and Holy Mass. God Our Father 
is given to the child in the form of a reader. The illustra- 
tions are colored in pastel tints. 


Jesus Our Savior. Pp. vit+134. Price 64c. 


In the second book of “The Christ Life Series in Reli- 
gion” the pupil is given the story of Jesus from His birth 
to His ascension into heaven. The content of the text is 
presented in seven units under the following titles: The 
Child Jesus; Jesus Our Teacher; Jesus Saves Us; The 
Catholic Church; The Commandments of God; The Sacra- 
ment of Penance; The Holy Mass. Like Book I, Jesus Our 
Savior is in the form of a reader and illustrated. 


The Story of God’s Love. Pp. viit+-170. Price 68c. 


This is the text for the third grade in the series, present- 
ing the work of the year in four units with the following 
titles: Before the Coming of the Savior; Jesus Christ Our 
Savior; Words and Works of Our Savior; The Redeeming 


_ Work of Our Savior. The theme of the book is summarized 


by the authors as ‘“‘the love of God for man from the time 
of the creation of Adam and Eve to the present day family 
of God, the Catholic Church”. At the close of each chapter 
there are exercises for the pupil entitled ““Test Yourselves”’. 
At the close of each unit there is a review exercise to guide 
the pupil in his organization of learning. 


A Child of God. Pp. viit+192. Price 68c. 


This fourth book of “The Christ Life Series in Religion”’ 
presents fundamentals regarding the Church, sacraments 
and commandments, in five units entitled: Our Father in 
Heaven; The Catholic Church, The Family of God; The 
Holy Eucharist; The Sacraments; The Commandments of 
God. “Test Yourself” exercises and brief unit tests are pro- 
vided at the close of chapters and units. The section entitled 
“For Further Study” at the close of the book has for its 
purpose a review of the truths of Christian Doctrine. 
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Teachers’ Manual to Accompany “God Our Father’, 
“Jesus Our Savior’, “The Story of God’s Love”, “A Child 
of God”. Pp. viiit+206. Price 72c. , 


Part One is devoted to a consideration of the teaching 
of religion in general and the correlation of other subjects 
with the religion course as well as a bibliography for teach- 
ers. It is an interpretation of the “Christ Life Series.” Parts 
Two-Five offer suggestions for the teaching of the first four 
books of the series, prepared for use in grades one to four 
inclusive. About one hundred and twenty-five pages of mate- 
rial are devoted to specific suggestions for the use of the four 
books. In Part Six, fifty-seven pages offer aids to an effec- 
tive presentation of the principal feasts of the liturgical 
year. 


The Redeeming Sacrifice. Book Five. Pp. ix+228. Price 
72c. 


This text for the fifth grade presents the work for the 
year in three units: the first unit is entitled ‘“‘The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass”; the second unit is called ‘‘The Incar- 
nation”; and the third unit ““The Redemption”. Unit One 
is an explanation of the Mass with a section entitled ‘Study 
Helps” at the close of each section. Tests are given for the 
Mass of the Catechumens and on the Mass in its entirety. 
Units Two and Three present a study of the liturgical year, 
that the child may not only learn about the events in the 
life of our Lord but “through the frequent offering of the 
holy Mass to become more and more closely united with 
Jesus in His mysteries.” 

The authors of the ‘““The Christ Life Series in Religion” 
have planned a text-book for each of the eight grades of 
the elementary school. The general purpose of the series as 
stated by the authors is ‘“‘to teach children how to adapt the 
life of Christ to their own lives so that they may arrive 
at a rich and beautiful understanding of their religion and 
take an intelligent part in the activities of the Church. As 
they study the various books in the series the children will 
become conscious of the life of Christ as a clear interpreta- 
tion of the sacred liturgy, the foundation of their religion, 
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and in turn the liturgy will become an intimate and sublime 
part of their existence.” 


First Communion Catechism. By Rev. P. Henry Sullivan. 
New York: George Grady, 1935. Pp. 24. Price $3.50 per 
hundred (carrying charges extra). 


The first edition of this Catechism was reviewed in the 
May, 1934 issue of the JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION. This revised edition will commend itself to teachers 
for many reasons. The style of type used should simplify 
the use of a booklet that has already been praised for its 
simplicity. The summaries and applications at the close of 
a number of the lessons have been enlarged and improved 
upon, together with the form of expression in some of the 
answers. 


Biblical Questions. The Old Testament. By Rudolph G. 
Bandas. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. vilit+181. Price $1.75. 


Father Bandas states in his preface that “the chapters 
in this book were developed from the questions and prob- 
lems raised by teachers (elementary) on topics belonging 
to the exegetical and doctrinal background for the lessons 
commonly occurring in Bible History textbooks.” The book, 
however, should be of use. not only to teachers but to study 
clubs, and high school and college classes. In a thirty-three 
page Introduction, Father Bandas discusses the following: I. 
The Book of Books; II. Versions of the Bible; III. The 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles; IV. Apocryphal Books; 
V. Sole Rule of Faith; VI. Bible Reading in Public Schools; 
VII. Bible Societies; VIII. Inspiration and Inerrancy. He 
then devotes the rest of the volume to an informal presen- 
tation of the interpretations of eminent Scripture authori- 
ties. 


Baptismal and Confirmation Names. By Edward F. 
Smith. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. viiit-280. 
Price $3.00 net. 
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This volume gives in alphabetical order, the names of 
saints with Latin and modern language equivalents, nick- 
names, brief biography, representation in Art, pronuncia- 
tion, a daily calendar of feasts and lists of patron saints. 
Catholic school libraries will be interested in this reference 
book. 





Mirage and Truth. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 204. Price $1.75. 


College professors of Religion will be glad to recommend 
this book to advanced students. The volume is described 
nicely in the following words taken from the author’s Intro- 
duction: “I have set out, therefore, in this book to portray 
the religious and Christian ideal in contrast with some of 
those which have recently been put forward, and I have 
chosen as subjects for comparison not religious rivals nor 
a dominant social ideal such as that of Communism .. . I 
have preferred for these reasons to take one or two writings 
which exhibit the spirit and longings of some of the nobler 
individuals of our time, and after having discussed their 
merits to challenge them and any other view whatsoever 
with the glory that belongs to the Christian faith.” 


When We Say: “Our Father’. When We Say: “Hail 
Mary”. By Florence M. Hornback. Illustrations by C. Bos- 
seron Chambers. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s 
Guild, 1934. Price $1.50 each. 


When We Say: “Our Father” carries a simple explanation 
of “The Lord’s Prayer”. The page illuminations are par- 
ticularly lovely, and pictures by C. Chambers illustrate 
each phrase of the prayer. 


When We Say: “Hail Mary” is a book similar in make-up 
and style to When We Say: “Our Father’. Parents should 
find these books helpful in guiding children of elementary 
school age toward a prayerful understanding of the “Our 
Father” and the “Hail Mary”. 


——_ 
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Literary Readings in English Prose. By Inez Specking. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 
542. Price $2.00. : 


Making her selections from the field of contemporary and 
classic writers, Inez Specking offers this college text under 
the headings of Exposition, Argument, Description and 
Narrative Letters, giving the first half of the volume to 
selections of expository writing. The volume gives due atten- 
tion to the spiritual revival of today in the writings of 
Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, John Henry New- 
man, Louise Imogen Guiney, Joyce Kilmer, Helen Parry 
Eden, Alice Meynell, Katherine Brégy, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, and a goodly company of others. 





Thoughts on Our Friend Divine. By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, 
S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. 87. Price 50c. 


This small book is a new contribution to “Minute Medi- 
tations,” containing thirty readings or short meditations on 
some phase of the life and character of Christ, particularly 
in His relationship as Friend to man. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bandas, Rudolph G. Religion Teaching and Practice. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1935. Pp. ix+118. Price $1.50. 


Bolton, Margaret, R. C. A Little Child’s First Communion, In- 
troduction to the Spiritual Way. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c, postage extra. 


Bowen, Rev. J. R. Baptism of the Infant and the Fetus. An 
Outline for the Use of Doctors and Nurses. Dubuque, Iowa: The 
M. J. Knippel Co., 1935. Pp. 10. Price 25c; $15.00 a hundred; 
$8.00 for fifty ; $4.50 for twenty-five; $2.40 for twelve. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., O.M.Cap. and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. 
Edited under the Supervision of The Catholic University of 
America. Catholic Faith. Based on The Catholic Catechism as 
drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. 64. Price retail 25¢ each; whole- 
sale 20c each (paper cover) ; cloth 40c each; to schools 35¢ each. 
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Martinez Del Rio, Amelia. The Sun, The Moon and a Rabbit. 
Illustrated by Jean Charlot. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1935. Pp. 
191. Price $3.00. 


Moffatt, J. E., S.J. Echoes Eternal. Thoughts on our Eternal 
Interests. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 
ix+155. Price $1.25. 


Our Little Messenger. Companion publication to Young Cath- 
olic Messenger and to Junior Catholic Messenger. For second grade 
teachers. Dayton, Ohio: Geo. A. Pflaum, 1935. Subscription rates 
in quantity lots (over 30 subscriptions mailed to one address) are: 
40c for the school year, 20c for the semester. 


Shakespeare, William. Macbeth. Edited for school use by Anna 
P. Butler and M. A. Feehan. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1935. Pp. 184. Price 44c. 


Swint, Most Rev. John J., D.D. The Bread From Heaven. Mil- 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 





THE NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


As the present issue of the JouRNAL or Reticious IN- 
STRUCTION goes to press there is being held in Rochester, 
New York, a National Catechetical Congress. In the October 
issue of this JouRNAL readers had an opportunity to exam- 
ine in detail the preliminary program of the Rochester 
meeting. Formidable indeed was the list of archbishops 
and bishops scheduled to speak on important problems in 
the successful administration of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. It is to be this JouRNAL’s privilege to publish 
many of the papers of the Congress in its coming issues. 
We believe our readers will find them truly challenging, par- 
ticularly in the light of the recent decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council “On the Better Care and Promo- 
tion of Catechetical Education”. 





USING MOTION PICTURES IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


We believe readers of the JouRNAL oF REticious In- 
STRUCTION, particularly those working at the elementary 
school or high school levels, would like to know about the 
manual, Secrets of Success,’ that describes a project to 





*The Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures. Secrets of Success. 
Manual for Discussion Leaders. Boston:'Howard M. LeSourd, Boston Uni- 
versity Graduate School, 1935. Pp. 44. Price 15c. 
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re-interpret success in terms of social values. A series of 
one reel motion pictures about interesting people and how 
they behave, selected from distinguished photo plays, form 
the basis for classroom discussion. We would like to recom- 
mend Secrets of Success, not only because it describes a 
good technique and offers to educators a praiseworthy serv- 
ice, but also because it should suggest to the Catholic edu- 
cator: (1) a procedure whereby social values may be moti- 
vated by eternal values; (2) how the motion pictures 
attended by children and youth offer material for labora- 
tory exercises in applying or recognizing the values for 
which religion stands. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


At the Catholic Youth Conference held at the University 
of Notre Dame in July, 1935, the religious development of 
youth was constantly stressed. We would add the very 
earnest note that in this day of widespread secular knowl- 
edge, religious knowledge be not permitted to lag behind. 
All phases of the youth movement are commendable. Each 
has its contribution to make to the religious and moral 
development of the coming generation of adults. However, 
the youth program that does not provide for guidance in 
the acquisition of religious knowledge can hardly be called 
a Catholic program. The study of Religion can be made 
stimulating, attractive, and dynamic. We pray that youth 
be preserved from abstract courses, uninteresting teachers 
and dull texts. On the other hand, we would urge provision 
for the right kind of religious instruction in every program 
for Catholic youth. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


CRYSTALLIZED DOSES OF THEOLOGY 


This JouRNAL believes that it is a mistake to offer the 
elementary pupil or high school student a study of Religion 
that is not interpreted in terms of the learner’s life now and 
looking forward to later adult life. Too frequently do we 
hear it said that objective data show that there is little rela- 
tionship between knowledge and conduct. We do not agree 
with these interpretations. We are convinced that one of 
the reasons why knowledge does not function is because 
knowledge is inadequate, that it does not extend itself into 
the everyday life of the learner and to his later life as an 
adult. Knowledge must be more than a crystallized dose; it 
must guide the learner to see principles interpreted in terms 
of life. Only after instruction has given the learner adequate 
experiences in applying knowledge are generalizations in 
order. Only then can we evaluate the effect of knowledge 
on conduct. 





THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JournaL or Reticious Instruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
Journal believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNaL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
JournaL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering -them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in the spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 
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DEFECTS IN OUR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


REVEREND EDWARD POPPE 
Translated by 
REVEREND GREGORY RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
St. Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 


Eprtor’s Note: The JourNAL oF Reiicious INstrRUCTION is grateful to 
Father Rybrook for translating the present article and one that will appear 
in January issue. The articles appeared originally in the Flemish Teachers’ 
Review for 1923. 


It is an undeniable fact that our Catholic teachers devote 
a great deal of time and display much zeal in teaching and 
explaining the catechism. Notwithstanding this they com- 
plain about the insufficient results regarding the conduct 
and religious life of their pupils. If their zealous efforts do 
not reach the end after which they strive there must be 
some cause of this failure. The cause of failure is certainly 
not on the part of God, for God gives the necessary graces 
to promote and foster the religious instruction and sanctifi- 
cation of the children; the causes therefore must be found 
in the human side: the defects can be discovered in our 
method of religious education. We find defects and short- 
comings in the domestic education of the child on the part 
of the parents, and also carelessness and neglect on the part 
of the children. Besides we have to make a sincere and 
humble investigation of the methods of the teachers and 
their religion classes. The defects of the teachers and their 
methods can be more easily eliminated, considering that 
these depend directly on those who trained them to this 
work, 


We may try to point out the defects which prevent reli- 
gious instruction from being successful and bearing the 
desired fruits. 
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1. Religious instruction is frequently no more than a 
memory lesson, during which the text is explained and im- 
printed on the memory of the children. — 

There are schools in which the class period of forty- five 
minutes is employed in memory exercises of the catechism. 
The teacher reads the text and the children repeat it after 
her for half an hour or more. 


We must acknowledge that there are teachers who display 
a surprising ability to have the children’s memory assimilate 
the text most successfully. But from the standpoint of 
education their efforts have little result. The subject matter 
of the lesson reaches the ear and the memory but does not 
go to the heart or the will and the conduct of life. 


Is this not partly the fault of us priests? Do we not 
attach too much importance to the training of the memory, 
to memorizing the text as if learning the lesson by heart 
were the criterion of the religious life of the pupil. 

In my childhood days—and even at present—knowing 
the catechism by heart was the principal requisite for admis- 
sion to first Communion. It was the only and exclusive con- 
dition for honors and prizes. The boy or girl who obtained 
the first prize was considered by the entire parish as a kind 
of prodigy: “He knows the entire catechism by heart, ques- 
tions and answers.” “He knows it like the ‘Our Father’.” 
Yes, like the “Our Father” which they know “by heart” 
without knowing its meaning. They can recite it perfectly 
with their lips but they do not always pray it “‘in spirit and 
truth.” They recite with their lips, but not with their heart. 


2. The class of religion is often limited to religious in- 
struction and intellectual explanation of the text. 

The competition for prizes in schools and colleges is 
usually a matter of knowing the text by heart and ability 
to explain the question. A question of a practical nature 
or of moral application is seldom found in the topics for 
examination. 


3. Religion is limited to the period of catechetical in- 
struction. The religion class is as a branch of the curriculum 
standing by itself, a little sanctuary without doors for en- 
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trance or exit. In the scholastic curriculum and the life of 
the children it appears like a sun that has no rays. That is 
not according to nature, nor is it scientific. The sun of 
religion must cast its rays over the entire field of the secular 
branches to give light, warmth, and fruitfulness. 


4. The lessons of religion are not sufficiently connected 
with other scholastic studies; namely, the secular branches 
of history, geography, literature, physical exercises and play 
are not utilized as factors for the formation of character 
and moral education. 

Religion and morality are not properly elaborated into 
life, they remain generally outside of it; or the application 
is forced and far-fetched, too preachy, and too hesitating 
in tone. The moral application does not touch the heart 
deeply nor affect the conduct of the pupils. 


5. The lessons of religion are not sufficiently utilized in 
occasional instruction. Quarrels, sickness, accidents, admin- 
istration of the last Sacraments, deaths and other incidents 
in the life of the school, of the parish, of the country, of the 


world, are not used as occasions of religious and moral 
education to train and form the judgements and sentiments 
of the children. 


6. The religion class is not worked out or elaborated into 
the daily actions and occupations of the personal life of the 
child. The ordinary applications to the branches in the 
curriculum are often too superficial and abstract. 

The presentation of the lesson is not taken from life and 
the application does not go to the life of the children. It 
has not the form of a concrete pictured incident. After the 
application there is no direct and repeated reminder of the 
practical resolution. We do not lead the children to the 
exercises of self-control nor apply to life a definite truth 
explained or a virtue praised. Thus it often happens that 
the child forgets or neglects to do what it has resolved to 
practice. The result of the religious lesson is lacking. 


7. The religion class is not applied to and utilized for a 
life of Catholic action and apostleship. The influence of the 
religion class can without much difficulty be continued and 
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extended by the child in regard to his companions and the 
members of his family. We see this done successfully by 
the pupils who belong to the Eucharistic Crusade. This 
influence of religion can penetrate into the life of the parish 
and social group and institutions. 

This takes place by example, by telling the things heard 
in school, by mission activity and sometimes by original, 
personal methods employed by children: and especially by 
prayer, acts of mortifications, by sacramental graces which 
the child has learned to use for domestic, parochial and 
social purposes. This apostolic activity of a child religi- 
ously educated is not only a possibility but a fact which we 
have observed again and again, and of which there are many 
touching influences in the literature of the Eucharistic Cru- 
sade. “Those who pray”: says Donoso Cortes,” do more 
for the country than those who fight.” Now the children do 
both in those schools where they have been taught to exer- 
cise the double apostolate of prayer and action. A child is 
unstable but very generous. It has but to learn the aposto- 
late and its pure unspoiled heart loves and desires it. In 
exercising the apostolate they display sometimes greater 
intelligence and discretion than adults. 

Do we have sufficient faith in the apostolate of the chil- 
dren? Do we in our religion classes seek reasons and points 
of connection for the exercises of this apostleship? 


8. The religion class in number of schools is conducted in 
the same way as a secular subject of the curriculum. It is 
often forgotten that the teaching of religion has its own 
methods and supernatural means. Little account is taken in 
practice of the indispensable means of grace. To pray for 
grace and to make the children pray for grace, to trust in 
God’s grace to understand religious truth and to translate 
it into action, to expect from grace all the supernatural fruits 
even of the most efficient educational means and methods, to 
offer oneself as a victim with Christ in the sacrifice of the 
Mass, all this is not sufficiently practiced by the teachers or 
taught to the children. We do not deny that supernatural 
means have great value in education but unconsciously we 
act as if they could be dispensed with. 
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9. We do not attach sufficient value to the educational 
influence that proceeds from the personal spiritual life of 
the teacher. 

The character, the conduct, the ways and actions of the 
teacher who is deeply religious is far more persuasive and 
influential than that of an ordinary teacher, who lacks a 
firm and lively faith and a deep spiritual sense. 


Have we ever observed how many negligences are avoided 
and faults corrected by the conversation and example of 
truly devout and religious teachers? Besides the suggestive 
influence of good example and devout prayer in matters of 
religion that such a deeply spiritual life gives to the religious 
formation of the children, we must attach great value to the 
supernatural influences which by the very fact of this spir- 
itual life becomes efficacious in the lessons and counsels 
given by the teacher. To teach others to pray we must learn 
to pray ourselves; to direct and guide others we must our- 
selves be guided by the grace of God; to form and fashion 
the characters of our pupils we must learn to practice self- 
control and self-mastery, to gain the victory over ourselves. 
To form Jesus in the child we ourselves must be nourished, 
illumined and formed by Jesus. Holy Mass and Holy Com- 
munion are most efficacious eduiational factors, full of 
matchless and divine power for the formation of Christian 
characters, both in teachers and pupils. The means of grace 
contained in the liturgy of the Church are the divine source 
of light and strength in religious education. Our instruction 
and education must be intimately and constantly united with 
the lessons and practices of the liturgy. 


10. There is an insufficient bond of mutual relationship 
between the teachers of religion and the teachers of other 
branches. They frequently fail to discuss the concept and 
the educational means and methods of religious instruction. 
They do not sufficiently aid and urge one another in their 
efforts of religious and moral training of the Christian edu- 
cation of youth. Teachers and educators have meetings to 
discuss their salaries. Meetings and discussions to obtain a 
just and equitable financial support are certainly lawful. But 
there is a higher obligation, namely the religious and moral 
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education of the children, entrusted to their care by the 
parents, the Church and the state.’ 

Teachers’ meetings to discuss religious education are as 
much necessary as other conventions in which secular and 
financial topics are treated. All honor to those Catholic 
teachers who are organized to advance their own spiritual 
and religious interests and those of the children. What an 
encouraging and splendid thing it is to have Christian teach- 
ers who in their conventions discuss with enthusiasm and 
conviction Catholic educational ideals and methods, as well 
as secular and financial subjects. The teachers’ group of the 
Eucharistic Crusade in their conventions and conferences 
have as their primary object to promote the spiritual side 
of their sublime vocation. Their efforts, thanks be to God, 
are crowned with signal success. Let us pray and work that 
Jesus and Mary may give growth and fruitfulness to the 


souls of the teachers and our beloved children through the 
Eucharistic Crusade. 


*Dr. Poppe makes reference here to Catholic lay teachers in the schools of 
Belgium. 








Religion In the Elementary School 





SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR MAKING A 
CURRICULUM IN RELIGION FOR 
THE PRIMARY GRADES 





SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 





Am 


The aim in Religion can best be told in the answer to one 
of the first questions in the little Catechism, ‘““Why did God 
make you?” When we have taught the child how to know, 
how to love and how to serve God; how to attain life ever- 
lasting through obedience to the laws of God as he meets 
them in his daily life; how to have a reverence and a love 
for the things of God and how to feel the joy of giving (sac- 
rifice), then, and then only are we fulfilling our duty as 
teachers in aiding the child in his spiritual growth. 


OUTLINE 


I. GOD, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
1. The care father gives in the home. 
2. The love and devotion of mother in the home. 
i. Gratitude. 
ii. Love. 
iii. Dependence. 
iv. Obedience. 
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3. The care of the Heavenly Father for all. 
i. Dependence. 
ii. Gratitude. 
iii. Love. 
iv. Obedience. 
4. The desire to please God. 
i. Prayer. (Child’s composition and thought.) 
ii. Sacrifice. (Child’s choice.) 
5. God, who made everything. 
i. The world. 
ii. Plants. 
iii. Animals, 
iv. Angels. 
v. God made me. 
6. God made all these things without help of any kind. 
7. God is the only One Who can do this. 
8. Ged knows everything. 
9. God has a surprise for everyone who is good. (Heaven.) 
10. God made all law. 
11. God expects us to keep the law. 
12. God will punish those who break His law. (Hell.) 
13. God promised to help us. 
14. God keeps His promise. 
15. God sent Jesus to help us. 
Il. JESUS, THE ONE WHO HELPS ME. 
1. Jesus obeyed His Father. 
2. Jesus obeyed His Mother. 
3. God made Jesus like us. 
4. God made Jesus like Himself, too. 
5. Jesus is God and Man. 
6. The blessed Virgin married St. Joseph. 
7. St. Joseph took care of the Holy Family. 
8. The home of Jesus was happy. 
9. Jesus made Joseph and Mary happy. 
10. Jesus preached and taught about God. 
11. Jesus was kind. (Miracles.) 
12. Jesus died for us. 
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. Jesus proved that He was God. 
. Jesus promised to send the Holy Ghost to help us. 
. The Holy Ghost came on the birthday of the Church. 


THE HOLY GHOST MAKES US STRONG. 

. Jesus died on Good Friday. 

. Jesus rose from the dead on Easter Sunday. 

. Jesus stayed with the people forty days after Easter. 
. Then Jesus went back to His Father in Heaven. 


5. Jesus promised to send the Holy Ghost. He kept His promise. 


Sometimes we call the Holy Ghost the Holy Spirit. 

. The Holy Ghost made the apostles very strong. 

3. The Holy Ghost is God. 

. The Father is God. The Son is God. The Holy Ghost is God. 
No one has ever seen God the Father. 

. We know He is wonderful. He did such wonderful things. 

. Those who lived at the time Jesus was on earth saw Him. 

. Jesus did wonderful things. He is God. 

. No one knows how Jesus did such wonderful things. 


. The Holy Ghost helped the apostles to do wonderful things, 
too. 


. No one will ever know how these leaders did such wonderful 
things. 

. God keeps all of this a secret until we see Him in Heaven. 
. Jesus promised to keep the Church strong. 

. He made one Church, 

. He made St. Peter the first pope. 

St. Peter was a great leader. 


. Our Holy Father, Pope Piux XI, is the leader of the Church 
today. 


. The wonderful things done by Jesus and the Holy Ghost make 
them like the Father. 


. The Father is God, the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 


5. There is One God. There are three Persons. 


. This is all God’s secret. We call it a mystery. No one can 
ever understand it. 


. God sent Jesus to show us the way to Heaven. 


8. Jesus made one Church only and that is the Church started 


by St. Peter as leader and governed today by the Pope at 
Rome. ‘ 
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29. The Holy Ghost made the apostles strong. 
30. The Holy Ghost kept the Church strong. 


31. If I ask the Holy Ghost to help me, He will make me strong, 
too. ’ 


WHEN JESUS WAS ON EARTH. 


. The Great Supper. 

. The Marriage Feast. 
. The Good Samaritan. 
. The Lost Sheep. 

. The Prodigal Son. 
. The Sacred Passion. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH JESUS. 

. Prayer. (Up to this time the child’s prayer has been of his 
own thinking, gratitude, love, petition and sorrow. Following 
the lesson on the Blessed Trinity, comes the Sign of the Cross. 
There is a reason for it, the child is ready to give a sign to the 
Blessed in Heaven. Now he knows why he makes use of the 
Sign of the Cross. Too, he is ready to live with Jesus, use 
His prayer, the “Our Father,” and he is ready to receive the 
wonders that may be told about the “Hail Mary.’’) 

i. Meditation. (Wonders of God, His goodness and mercy.) 
ii. Daily Examination of conscience. 
. Sacrifice. (Giving up.) 
. Sacraments. 
i. Penance. 
ii. Holy Eucharist. 


. The prayer of the Church, the Mass. 


A 


Preparation. 

The Sign of the Cross. 
Sorrow for sin. 
Forgiveness of injuries. 
Prayer for others. 
Epistle. (Lesson—The 
Sermon on the Mount.) 
Gospel, the Word of 
God and His Church. 
(Commandments and 
Precepts. ) 


B 


Personal Offering. 
(Simple prayers of the 
Offertory.) 

Free gift. (Part of 
child’s own.) 


CG 
Consecration. 


Holy Eucharist. 
Jesus in Heaven. 
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Jesus, present on the E 
altar. 


loeus. ons Genet i. Blessing in the Mass. 


ii. Value of a priest’s 
blessing. 
D iii, Blessing of homes, 
etc, 
Communion of the . Medals, scapulars, etc. 
Priest. F 
Communion of the 
people. Gospel. (Story of St. John. 
Spiritual Communion. Preached not about him- 
Thanking God. self but Jesus.) 


METHOD 


In expounding his method of teaching, St. Augustine insists that 
the instruction must at all times be adapted to the capacities, needs, 
and circumstances of the listener. This principle of adaptation is 
admirably formulated by St. Augustine in the following passage: 


“I can testify to you from my own experience that I am differ- 
ently stirred according as he whom I see before me waiting for 
instruction is cultivated or a dullard, a fellow-citizen or a stranger, 
a rich man or a poor man, a private citizen or a public man, a man 
having some official authority, a person of this or that family, of 
this or that age or sex coming to us from this or that school of 
philosophy, or from this or that popular error, and in keeping with 
my own varying feelings my discourse itself opens, proceeds, and 
closes. And since the same medicine is not to be applied to all, 
although to all the same love is due, so also love itself is in travail 
with some, becomes weak with others; is at pains to edify some, 
dreads to be a cause of offense to others; stoops to some, before 
others stands with the head erect; is gentle to some, and stern to 
others ; an enemy to none, a mother to all.” 

Rudolph G. Bandas, Catechetics in the New Testament, pp. 
123-124. 





A UNIT ON HONESTY FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE 


PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF SISTERS FOR USE IN THE 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURG 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe teachers of Religion will find valuable assist- 
ance in this unit, which during the past year was used with genuine success. 
It is to be our privilege to publish in following issues additional units of 
Pittsburg’s new Religion course, together with an explanation of the plan 
followed in the preparation of the course. 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER 


OUTLINE OF UNIT 


. CHARACTER: (a) What it means; (b) How to acquire 
a good character; (c) A sense of honor. 


. VIRTUE IN GENERAL: (a) Definition; (b) Divisions: 
1. Natural—Supernatural, (2) Moral—Theological. 


. Honesty: (a) Meaning of Honesty; (b) Ownership— 
rights and proofs; (c) Reasons for practicing hon- 
esty: 1. Pertaining to God, 2. Pertaining to self, 3. 
Pertaining to others. 


. OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PRACTICE OF HoNEsTY: (a) 
For boys and girls; 1. In the home, 2. At school, 3. 
On the street, 4. On the playground, 5. With com- 
panions, 6. With the Church; (b) For adults: 1. 
With the family, 2. With friends, 3. In business, 
4. In pleasure, 5. With the government, 6. With the 
Church. 


. BuILpInc AN IDEAL: (a) Having an ideal; (b) Ex- 
amples of Honesty: 1. From the life of Our Lord— 
(a) Taxes, (b) Duties of citizenship, (c) Zeal for 
the House of God; 2. From the parables—(a) La- 
borers in the Vineyard, (b) Dives and Lazarus; 3. 
From Biographies of Great Men and Women—(a) 
Abraham Lincoln, (b) George Washington; 4. From 
the lives of saints and Bible characters. 
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THE VIRTUE OF HONESTY 


LEARNING OBJECTIVE: To bring home the necessity of being 
honest in all our dealings with God, with others and with 
ourselves. 


ELEMENTS OF THE UNIT: 1. Meaning of natural virtues: su- 
pernatural virtues; theological; moral. 
2. Honesty; meaning; reasons for the practice of honesty. 
3. Opportunities for the practice of honesty. 
4. Having an ideal; what are ideals; building ideals. 
Models and examples for imitation. 


EXPLORATION QUESTIONS 


Did you ever do a kind act? Did you do this more than 
once? Every day? Many times during the day? 


Can we say a person possesses the virtue of charity if he 
habitually performs deeds of charity? 


Is stealing the only way in which a person may be dis- 


honest? In what other ways is dishonesty shown? 
Is it honest to neglect to prepare one’s lessons? Explain. 


Can you give some other examples when boys and girls 
can practice honesty. 


How can you be honest in your games? Mention some 
definite instances, for example, in football, in baseball, 
in playing bingo, or other games and sports. 

Does honesty pay? Explain. 

Is it honest to pretend not to hear when mother calls 
you? Explain. 

Must one always tell the truth? Even if one should be 
punished ? 

How should you judge a boy’s honesty in school? At 
play? 

Mention at least five ways in which a girl may prove 
that she is honest. 





RELIGION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PRESENTATION 
I. CHARACTER. 


(a) Wat It Means. By your character I mean your 
disposition, your temperament, your personality. These are three 
rather big words. Character is your self. It is YOU. It is our 
character which makes each one of us different from one another. 
You are a little world of your own; God is interested in you in 
a very special way. You are a real character. Therefore, you have 
a great duty to perform. As Shakespeare says, “’Tis above all, 
be true to yourself.” This is fine advice. “Be true to yourself” 
ought to be the motto of every boy and girl. There are many peo- 
ple who are not true to themselves; they live in a land of make- 
believe ; they are “pretending” to be other than they really are. They 
do not “ring true”. In all sorts of small ways they are thoroughly 
dishonest. They are not genuine—and that is not character. 


(b) How to AcgutrE A Goop CHaracterR. But boys and 
girls will be interested in knowing that to acquire a real, a 
good character means steady and hard work. It means a constant 
striving to acquire virtues and to destroy vice. They must acquire 
habits of truthfulness, trustworthiness, a sense of honor, humility, 
patience, meekness, sincerity and many other virtues. 


(c) A Sense oF Honor. A sense of honor is one of the 
things which we should acquire at school. It is a very essential 
part of education; indeed, it may be called the very essence of 
education, for it means that you can be depended upon to perform 
your duties at all times and in all places. Of what use to anybody 
is an unreliable nurse, or doctor, or teacher, or butcher or grocer? 
Who would want to deal with a business man who cannot be 
trusted? Likewise, what business firm will want to employ a boy 
or a girl, a man or a woman who is not trustworthy? A sense of 
honor is necessary to real success; if those in responsible positions 
were not dependable, everything would fall into confusion, and 
disorder would prevail. 


God leaves everything to our sense of honor. He gives us a free 
will and He respects the freedom of our will. He does not use force 
with us. The greatest compliment which God has paid us is this 
absolute faith and trust in us. God has given us a conscience by 
which we are guided to do the right thing because we know it is 
right and because we know that God wants us to do right. 

A boy asked his sister one time ta take some of the cookies 
which their mother had just placed on the table for visitors. “Take 
one, Mary, mother hasn’t counted them,” he said. “But God has 
counted them,’ was Mary’s answer. 
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Even the Church does not interfere with this liberty of con- 
science. She will give good advice; she will put her sacraments 
and other means of sanctification at your disposal; but you will be 
exactly what you choose to make yourself—a good Catholic or bad 
Catholic. Those outside the Church often try to understand the 
secret of the Catholic Church for holding her people. This is the 
secret. Catholics are placed on their honor, so to say, by God Him- 
self to use the means which He has placed at their disposal to 
attain eternal salvation. 

A sense of honor, then, is the mark of a strong character. A 
strong character, of necessity requires the practice of many vir- 
tues, but above all the virtue of HONESTY. Honesty includes the 
practice of many other virtues; indeed, we cannot imagine a really 
virtuous person who is not honest and trustworthy. 


II. VIRTUE IN GENERAL. 


(a) DEFINITION oF VirtTUE. The word “virtue” comes from 
the Latin “vir’—man, thus signifying something strong and 
manly. Virtue may be defined as a firm and permanent disposition 
to perform good acts. The performance of the good act must have 
become a habit, a second nature as it were, in order to be a virtue; 
an occasional good act is not a virtue. For example, when a per- 
son tells the truth only when it suits him, or when he practices 


almsgiving only when he wants to be credited with giving, then 
we cannot say that he possesses the virtue of truthfulness, or the 
virtue of charity. He does these acts only occasionally and has not 
formed the habit of being truthful in all things and at all times, 
or of consistently giving to some worthy cause when he can. 


(b) NaturaAL AND SUPERNATURAL VIRTUES. Since man is 
composed of body and soul, he has both a natural and a super- 
natural life. Virtues, therefore, are divided into natural and 
supernatural, according as they belong to the order of grace or of 
nature. Natural virtues are the result of good actions frequently 
repeated. Supernatural virtues are those which have God as their 
object. 

All Christian virtues are supernatural. They cannot be acquired 
unless God disposes the soul in a special manner. This God does 
by implanting these virtues in the soul in Baptism. But these vir- 
tues will not grow and develop unless, through the grace of God, 
they are cultivated; and cultivation of the virtues means constant 
and courageous practice. We shall try to make this clear by com- 
parison. In Baptism, as we have seen, the seed of every Christian 
virtue is implanted in the soul; just as the farmer prepares the 
soil, then plants the seed and carefully watches it, so that it receives 
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the proper amount of moisture, light and heat, so the seed of virtue 
must be cared for and cultivated if it is to produce fruit. (The 
teacher should ask the children to tell the various stages of cultiva- 
tion through which a seed passes before it becomes capable of bear- 
ing rich fruit.) . 

The ground must be prepared to receive the seed. 

The soul is prepared to receive the seed of virtue, by God. 

The seed needs moisture, light and heat. 


The soul is watered by prayer; it receives light and strength 
through sanctifying grace; God’s holy Presence, like the sun, 
shines upon the soul, enabling it to become vigorous and holy, in 
other words fruitful. 


From time to time, the farmer puts fertilizer around the grow- 
ing plant, furnishing food to enrich the soil. 


The seed of virtue is giving new life through the good thoughts 
which are the results of pious reading, good sermons, and the good 
example of others. Reading the lives of the saints stimulates the 
rapid growth of Christian virtues. 


The farmer protects the field in which he has planted his good 
seed. He builds fences and plants, hedges around it so that no 
destructive animal or wicked people may harm the growing plants. 

Likewise, the seed of virtue in the soul is protected from harm 
by many safeguards such as good companions, good books, whole- 
some amusement and recreation, good plays, etc. 

When the ground becomes hardened the farmer digs around the 


plant so that it may be able to breathe more freely and develop 
better. 


Through the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance the 
soul is again freed from sin which retarded the free action of 
grace in the soul; and by penance and mortification the heart is 
kept in the proper dispositions for the further development and 
strengthening of virtues. 


(c) Morat and THEOLOGICAL VirTUEs. According to their 
object, the Christian Virtues are divided into theological virtues 
and moral virtues. The theological virtues have God for their 
immediate object; the moral virtues, some created thing which 
may serve as a means for arriving at God. The moral virtues 
regulate the relations between fellow men and all creatures. 


III. HONESTY. 


_(a) Meaninc or Honesty. It is among the numerous moral 
virtues that honesty is classed. Honesty is that virtue which makes 
one play fair and show consideration for the rights of others, 
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to their property, and to the fruits of their labor. It makes one 
play fair, not only in the games on the playground, but in all deal- 
ings with one’s fellow-men and in every action of daily life. 


We use the word honest when we speak of an act or a deed. 
We use the word truthful when we refer to words. Thus we say 
a child is dishonest when he takes something that does not belong 
to him; but when he denies that he stole, we say he is untruthful. 
To be honest means to be just in all our dealings with others and 
with ourselves. If every person were honest we would not need 
policemen to watch our towns or cities; we would not need jails. 
We could trust everybody; we should not need to lock our houses, 
and everything would be safe. What a wonderful thing it would 
be if every Catholic boy and girl, every Catholic man and woman 
were thoroughly truthful and honest! But because many boys and 
girls, even Catholics, do not always fully realize the real meaning 
of the virtue of Honesty, we shall spend sometime in studying 
this virtue and its practice in our everyday life. 


(b) OwnersHrp—RIGHTs AND Proors. Honesty makes one 
show consideration for the rights of others, their property and 
the fruits of their labor. But what right has one to property? 
The right of private ownership is founded on the divine law, 
which forbids theft; on the natural law which gives man the three- 
fold right of providing for the preservation of his life, of perfect- 
ing himself morally and of developing activity by work; and the 
right to property has been sanctioned at all times and in all places 
and by the civil law. Both in the Old and New Testament, allu- 
sions are made to private ownership. In the very beginning of the 
Old Testament, we read about Abel offering to God the firstlings 
of his flock. There, also, we read of Job being deprived of all that 
he possessed. In the New Testament, Jesus tells the rich young 
man to go sell what he has. Our Lord speaks in several parables 
of the possession of property; for example, the parable of the wed- 
ding feast where excuses are offered because of the possession of 
property ; and the one about the man who sells all he has to pur- 
chase a field containing a precious pearl. (Here ask the class to 
mention others. ) 


(c) Morives For Practicinc Honesty. 1. Pertaining to 
God. It is obvious that we must be honest at all times, in all 
places, and under all circumstances. But above all we must be 
honest with God, because God is the Creator of heaven and 
earth, He has definite and indisputable rights which we as His 
creatures are bound to respect. Whatever man has and whatever 
rights he has to the things he possesses. have been given him by 


God. They are God’s gifts. 


When some one gives you a valuable gift you naturally try to 
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show your appreciation. And when this person asks you to do 
something you will try to please him and carry out his wishes. It 
would be almost inconceivable that one should receive a gift and 
despise the giver. God has given us everything we have, our life, 
our health, our parents, our home; everything, our very existence 
depends upon God. Is it not just, then, that we should show our 
appreciation by being honest in our service to Him? We owe 
obedience to God and respect Him in His commandments. He has 
commanded: “Thou shalt not steal.” By this He means that we 
should respect the rights of others, that we should not take what 
belongs to others. But the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
has reference not only to stealing, but it refers also to everything 
that is against justice and fair play. When you copy your arithme- 
tic from your classmate, when you do not prepare your school 
work, when at home you pretend you are studying but instead you 
read a story or the comics, you are being dishonest and consequently 
you are not fair with God, your benefactor, Who has a right to 
expect from you respect for His commands. 

God is omniscient; He knows everything; He sees all your 
thoughts, your actions, even your very desires are known to Him. 
When you deceive others by pretending to be what you really are 
not, you insult the omniscience of God; He knows your secret 
desires and thoughts; He knows just what you are and there is 
nothing hidden from Him. 


Because God is so good to us, because He gives us so many and 
such wonderful gifts, even Himself in the Blessed Sacrament, we 
should show our appreciation and our gratitude towards Him by 
being what He expects us to be. When we receive favors and kind- 
nesses from a person, we naturally try to show our gratitude by 
pleasing our benefactor and avoiding all that we know would dis- 
please or offend him. How much more should we try to please God 
our greatest Benefactor, and to avoid all that would offend or dis- 
please Him. 


2. Motives pertaining to self. It is not easy always to act 
honestly and truthfully. Sometimes it would seem to us that by 
being honest we lose many advantages, such as, a promotion to a 
better position, or the good opinion of our friends. For example, 
it may happen that through no fault of yours, you did not under- 
stand the lesson you were to prepare for the next day. You could 
very easily copy your work from one of your classmates, but you 
do not do so. You lose your standing in class because of this and 
so you may wonder whether you might not have been justified in 
copying and thus retaining your position in class. Yet, if you will 
stop to think, you will realize that you have gained far more than 
you lost; you have strengthened your will; each victory you gain 
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over yourself, each act of honesty, justice and fair play strengthens 
your will power and you will find it easier to overcome the tempta- 
tion to do something not entirely “square.” 


But you will gain even more than this. Every victory over your- 
self will not only strengthen your will, it will also ennoble your 
character. Your character, remember, is what you really are. Most 
boys and girls want to be good; they want to live noble lives; they 
admire the fine qualities in others, and they naturally want others 
to think well of them. Good actions ennoble us; they make us 
trustworthy, dependable, sincere, in a word—honorable. Being 
fair and square in all your actions will make you manly, womanly. 
You will gain the respect of every good man and woman. You will 
be building for yourself a high and noble character. In the beauti- 
ful poem, “The Ladder of St. Augustine,” the poet so truly says, 
“Of our very faults we make ourselves a ladder, if only we tread 
them under our feet.” So by trying to be honest with God, with 
others and with ourselves, we overcome our faults and make our 
character good and noble. 


3. Motives pertaining to others. The Golden Rule, “Do to 
others as you would have others do to you,” is an excellent guide 
in our conduct toward others. We want others to be fair and just 
towards us; therefore, we must be fair and just toward others. It is 
mainly in dealing with others that dishonesty creeps in and causes 
so many troubles. If every one were honest, we would need no 
policemen; thousands of dollars would be saved each year alone 
if we did not have to have jails and reforms and schools. Business 
men would not lose their money and their goods, people could trust 
each other; there would not be so many crimes committed, for dis- 
honesty brings with it a whole trail of criminal actions. Honesty 
implies more than ordinary fair dealing with others. It implies a 
certain respect for the rights of others. Hence a truly honest boy 
will not damage the property of others; he will not destroy plants, 
trees, flowers, or trample upon the lawns of others; he will be 
careful when he plays that he does not break windows or cause 
others damage through his carelessness. Girls, too, will be careful 
to respect the rights of others. They will not take books, pencils, 
paper, or other articles from the desks of their classmates without 
permission; they will not be careless and negligent in handling 
things at home and in school. 


Of great importance to us in acquiring the virtue of honesty is 
to cultivate a spirit of justice and fair play. We do not want any 
one to take advantage of us. We will not deal with a grocer who 
has cheated us by short weight or by giving us inferior goods. We 
should not go to a doctor who is not trustworthy, one who would 
not give us careful attention. Now, these people, that is the grocer, 
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the doctor and all others with whom we may have business rela- 
tions must, for the sake of their business, be honest and reliable. 
They must be thoroughly fair and just in their dealings with others. 
This is not always easy. But gradually the spirit of fair play and 
justice comes to be almost second nature and so people may always 
feel confident that when they require the service of trustworthy 
men they will not be cheated. 


Can it be said of you that you never take an unfair advantage 
of others? For example, your teacher is called out of the room, 
you could easily copy or cheat, or take advantage of her absence 
in some other way. Can you be trusted then? Have you a spirit of 
justice? 

In many other ways your sense of honor may manifest itself. 
You will pay your way in the street car, to the movies, you will not 
sneak into these places but you will always play fair whether you 
will be noticed or not. Examine yourself carefully if you have this 
sense of honor, this spirit of justice. 


IV. OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PRACTICE OF HONESTY. 


1. In tHe Home: Since we spend a considerable portion of 
our time at home we have many opportunities for practicing hon- 
esty with our parents, our brothers and sisters and others in our 
home. Let us see how we can show our spirit of fair play and 
how we can exercise our sense honor. Few boys and girls like to 
rise early. Often they sit up till late listening to the radio. Then 
in the morning when mother calls, they delay rising; mother must 
call repeatedly. Then, finally when mother’s patience has been 
sorely tried Johnny gets out of bed; he is grumpy, snappy and dis- 
courteous. He eats his breakfast in a hurry, kicks his dog when it 
tries to be friendly, picks up his books, not caring whether they are 
properly packed, slams the door without even bidding his mother 
a “good morning.” He arrives at school in about the same mood. 
He scowls at his teacher, sulks when he is corrected; does not 
know his lessons because he has not prepared them. 


Is this playing fair? Has Johnny been just to his mother? 
Doesn’t mother deserve to be treated decently at least? Was it 
mother’s fault that Johnny did not get to bed in time? 


Surely, there is no place where boys and girls can play fair better 
than at home. How many opportunities they have of being trust- 
worthy, dependable, honest! A sense of honor will prevent Katie 
from pouting or quarreling when she is expected to do her share 
helping mother. Washing dishes, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, are 
all actions that should be performed willingly and cheerfully. 

No dependable boy or girl will try to evade the little duties 
assigned in the home. Trustworthy children do not need to be 
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watched or checked as to the performance of the chores assigned 
to them. Honest boys and girls are sincere in their relations to 
mother and father; they will not hide from them the knowledge 
of those things w hich parents ought to know about their conduct 
in school. They will not deceive them with regard to their work 
in school, their progress, their success or failure. When they have 
failed, they will not blame the teachers or their companions but 
will put the blame where it belongs. (Encourage the children to 
give other examples.) 


2. At Scnoor_: It is at school that children learn to prac- 
tice honesty more readily than at home. Boys and girls in school 
have many opportunities of showing their reliability or dependa- 
bility. The teacher does not always know the conditions at home, 
therefore, dishonest children can easily deceive their teachers in 
regard to the reasons for their absence or tardiness or their lack of 
preparation. 


Boys and girls who want to be honest do not take papers, books, 
pencils, etc., that belong to others. They will not copy or cheat. If 
they have not studied their lessons, they will not pretend that they 
did study. When the teacher is not present, they will not take 
advantage of this to play off, to talk, to laugh, or to waste time. 
They will respect the rights of their classmates and teachers. In 
general, we may say that honest and trustworthy pupils will do 
their own work, will perform what is assigned to them at the proper 
time, will return what they borrowed. A pupil with a sense of 
honor will not make it a habit to borrow from others, but will be 
careful to have his own materials, such as pens, pencils, paper, 
books, etc. Honest boys and girls will give the true excuse for 
absence from school; they will be loyal with their playmates and 
friends by treating each according to the Golden Rule. They will 
play fair in their games, giving everyone a square deal. (Let the 
pupils give additional illustrations.) 


3. On THE StrEET: Sometimes we find children acting quite 
honestly and squarely at home and in school, but when they 
are out on the street, away from the supervision of parents and 
teachers, they are not so careful about their conduct. Many people 
complain and justly too, of the damage done to their lawns, gar- 
dens, fences, houses, etc., by children on the way home from school 
or while at play. A sense of honor should keep you from doing 
any damage to the property of others at any time. When people 
plant flowers or vegetables, or have beautiful lawns or take care 
of their houses they want to have some use or some pleasure out 
of them. Is it just, is it fair, is it honorable to damage or destroy 
the property of others? When you have caused damage, such as 
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broken a window while playing, it is the fair and just thing to do 
to pay for the damage and to repair the harm you have done. 
Be square and fair at all times. Remember to be honest and never 
damage the property of others, or if you have caused damage 
inadvertently, be just and pay for the damage, at least make an 
honest attempt to do so. 


4. ON THE PLaycrounp: The playground offers many oppor- 
tunities for the practice of fair play and honesty. Boys, espe- 
cially, may be tempted to take an unfair advantage at games. 
Remember that life is a game, too. If you cheat when you play, 
you will very likely continue to do so when you deal with others. 
No decent boy should feel proud of a game he won unfairly. If 
you can’t win fairly and squarely, it will be better to lose. Girls, 
too, may have opportunities for practicing fair play at their games. 
No one likes a cheat. Be fair, be square. Play fair at all times. 


5. Witn Companions: Most boys and girls spend much 
time with companions. Frequently, children living in a certain 
district associate constantly with each other. They go to school 
together, play together, sometimes they go to church together. So 
it happens that they have many opportunities to practice honesty 
with each other. Again, the Golden Rule may serve as a guide in 
dealing fairly and squarely with companion. Never take an unfair 


advantage of your playmates. In a game it is proper to take a fair 
advantage ; if your companion plays and makes a false move you 
are justified in taking advantage of his mistake. There is no dis- 
honesty in that; rather, it is the very thing that gives an oppor- 
tunity to use one’s knowledge of the game. 


6. Witn tHe Cuurcn: Last but not least, we have duties 
to perform towards the Church. Boys and girls who are honest 
with God will also be honest in fulfilling their obligations toward 
the Church. Since the pastor and his assistants are the representa- 
tives of God, children should always treat them with respect and 
reverence. They will avoid anything i in their conduct towards them 
that might even in the slightest way be insincere or dishonest. In 
confession, you may be given some advice which was intended only 
for you. It would not be fair to the priest if you were to speak of 
this to others, who might, perhaps, be led to think unkindly of the 
priest. Since the priest cannot defend himself, you will be doing 
an injustice. There is also another important case when children 
act dishonestly. It is the matter of contributing to the collection 
taken up in the church. While children are not ” expected to make 
large contributions, still when money is given to them for the pur- 
pose it would be quite dishonest not to drop it into the collection 
basket. Some children spend money intended for church for candy. 
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Such conduct will lead to other acts of dishonesty and soon a very 
bad habit will have been contracted. Never pick up prayer books, 
rosaries, pictures, or other objects and appropriate them to yourself, 
When you find money or other valuables in church, do not keep it. 
Take it to the priest, unless the sum is small, in which case you can 
drop it into the poor box. Be honest, too, in your prayers. Remem- 
ber God sees the heart. People may think you devout, but if you 
willfully let your thoughts dwell on sinful or foolish things, you are 


pretending to be what you are not. (Encourage the children to give 
other examples. ) 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS 


1. With THE Famity: Adults, too, have many duties in 
regard to the practice of this virtue. And these duties begin with 
the family. You can readily understand that where there is a feel- 
ing of confidence and trust, there will be peace and happiness. 
Therefore, grown people must show their sense of honor by respect- 
ing the rights and feelings of others. Brothers and sisters often 
agree very well when they are small, but after they have grown up 
and the parents leave them money or other property, they no longer 
have that fine regard for honor and justice; they often defraud one 
another in every possible way, causing bitter quarrels and a break 
of the family ties. Usually, this way of acting comes from the 
lack of sense of justice or fair play. Brothers and sisters and other 
relatives should above all others treat each other fairly and squarely. 
An upright, honest character is a treasure. Here too, the observance 
of the Golden Rule will help to cultivate the virtue of honesty and 
fair dealing. 


2. Wits Frienps: A sense of honor will make one loyal 
and sincere with his friends. A straight-forward, upright character 
will not try to deceive his friends; he will be what he appears to 
be; he will not take advantage of a friend’s trust in him; he will 
be, in every sense, a man of honor, and a man of his word, There 
are many opportunities in one’s intercourse with others to display 
a fine sense of honor and a spirit of justice and fair play. No one 
can be a real friend unless he is honest and sincere in his dealings 
with his friends. 


3. In Bustness: It is in our business relations more than 
in any other way, that we have many opportunities for practicing 
honesty. An honest person pays his debts. In the first place, he 
takes care not to contract debts he cannot pay; therefore, he will 
not buy anything for which he knows that he shall not be able to 
pay ; he will live within his means. When he borrows from others, 
he will scrupulously return what he borrowed; he will be careful 
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how he uses what he has borrowed and he will replace or repair 
what he has destroyed or damaged. As a matter of policy, a thor- 
oughly honest person will not contract the habit of borrowing from 
others. He will rather do without a thing than depend upon his 
neighbor’s good nature. A business man will not defraud his 
employees; neither will he seek to gain an unfair advantage over 
them. He will pay his employees a fair wage and will make every 
effort to give every one his dues; he will not misrepresent his 
goods, nor ask for more than a just profit; he will pay the debts 
he has contracted. 


4. In PLeasure: Even in recreation and amusement an hon- 
est person will play fair; he will not seek to get into movies or 
other places of amusement without paying the entrance fee; nor 
will he seek to get more than his share of the advantages offered 
in these places. In games, he will let the spirit of justice and fair 
play be his guide. 


5. Wirn tus GovERNMENT: Men and women, honest and 
reliable in other respects, often seek to defraud the government 
by not paying their lawful taxes, evading the payment of fees for 
various privileges granted by the government, by neglecting to 
vote, or by voting dishonestly, by supporting dishonest candidates 


for public office, by giving a false valuation for their property 
in order to avoid paying their legitimate share for the maintenance 
of their local or other government. When in office, a man who is 
honest will not make use of his position to advance his own inter- 
est or the interest of his family or friends to the detriment of the 
lawful interests which he represents. 


6 With tie Cuurcu: There is one other occasion when 
men and women have a fine opportunity for practicing the virtue 
of honesty, and that is in their relation with the church or parish 
to which they belong. It is a well-known fact that in every parish 
there are a number of slackers who neglect to contribute to the 
support of their parish church according to their means. If we 
wish to be really honest we will do our share and make regular 
contributions for the support of the church, Every Catholic should 
know that priests and sisters devote their talents, their energy, their 
very lives to the service of the parish and that to carry on the work 
of the church and school the wholehearted support of each member 
of the parish is necessary. When you belong to an association, or 
a club, you know that it makes it very hard when one or more 
members are lax in attending to theirsduties. An honest man will 
do all in his power to give his moral as well as financial support. 
He will be ready to join in any enterprise which may be inaugu- 
rated for the better interests of the parish; he will not criticize the 
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pastor, or the other priests, nor will he send his children to the 
public school when there is a school in his parish. He will take 
part in the various spiritual and social activities of the parish; he 
will play fair with his parish im every way and at all times. 


V. BUILDING AN IDEAL— 


(a) Havine an IpEaL: When an artist wishes to paint a 
picture he first forms an ideal of it in his mind and then he sets 
about carrying out the idea in the picture. Likewise, when an archi- 
tect makes plans for a building he makes a drawing of it first and 
then carries out the work accordingly. When mother makes a 
dress she must use a pattern. First she plans the type of dress she 
wants to make, then she selects the pattern, then she cuts the goods 
and after she has begun to work on the dress, she consults the 
pattern from time to time to see if she is making the dress properly. 

In our effort to build our character we also must have a plan, a 
pattern, a model. We must form in our minds a picture of the kind 
of boy or girl, man or woman we want to be. After we have 
formed this picture we set about planning our lives accordingly. 
We follow certain rules and laws, we strive to cultivate virtues and 


good qualities, we avoid everything that will hinder us from accom- 
plishing our purpose. 


We call this having an ideal and trying to live up to the standards 
which this ideal requires. In your study of history, in your reading 
you have come across the lives of men and women whom you 
admire for their courage, or patriotism, or some other outstanding 
quality. And because you admire them for these qualities you begin 
to copy their actions; you want to be like these heroes and heroines. 


1, Our Divine Lorp: In building our character, we can 
have no higher ideal, no better model than our Divine Lord, Him- 
self. He is our highest ideal, our perfect model. Men and women, 
no matter how good and noble, are still human beings subject to 
faults and vices. But Jesus Christ is perfect in every way. Boys, 
Catholic boys in particular, have a wonderful opportunity for 
making their lives noble by following the example of the Boy Jesus 
when He was on earth. He was your age at one time. How do 
you think He acted with reference to the things we discussed 
before? Do you think He ever took a mean advantage over His 
playmates because He was God and knew everything? Did He 
treat His mother and St. Joseph with contempt because they did 
not know as much as He? Study the life of Christ and compare 
your way of acting with His. See how you can follow in the foot- 


steps of your highest Ideal, the finest and noblest Man that ever 
lived. 
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2. Our BiesseEp Motuer: Our Blessed Mother should be 
the highest ideal according to which the girls can pattern their 
lives. The Blessed Virgin was thoroughly honest and upright in her 
dealings with others. She never resorted to petty excuses when she 
did not like what she was asked to do. Think very earnestly how 
our Blessed Lady must have acted under the same conditions which 
you meet in your every day life. She was once a girl of your age. 
How do you think did she treat her companions? How did she act 


when she was in school? Do you think she copied her lessons, or 
played off? 


3. Sartnts: And then we have the saints, many of them boys 
and girls of your age, whose lives are a constant example of 
what Catholic boys and girls ought to be. St. Agnes, for example, 
could very easily have saved her life by pretending that she was 
not a Christian, but she was ready to have the executioner cut off 
her head rather than to “pretend.” St. Pancratius, that wonderful 
boy-hero, could easily have escaped the horrible death he suffered 
by just a little make-believe—and St. Tarcisius, St. Agatha, St. 
Cecilia, St. Hermegild and hundreds of other heroic saints—what 
fine ideals, what noble characters for us to imitate! Boys and 
girls, as Catholics you have every reason to be proud of these 
heroes and heroines, but what are you doing to follow their exam- 


ple. Remember them when you are tempted to dishonesty in any 
form. You cannot expect to gain the victory if you do not have 
the courage to fight the good cause. Be fair, play fair, be honest 
in all your actions and then you, too, will one day receive the 
crown of glory. 


(b) Exampies oF Honesty: Our Lord both practiced and 
preached honesty. At one time, Jesus worked a miracle to pay 
His taxes; at another, He told the Pharisees to give to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s; then, 
again, He is found driving the buyers and sellers out of the temple. 
Among His parables, there are several in which Jesus speaks of 


honesty; for example, the Laborers in the Vineyard, Dives and 
Lazarus. 


Tue Lives or Great MEN AND WomeENsS From the lives of 
great men and women many worthwhile examples for imitation 
may be selected. We may begin by studying the lives of two 
of our greatest presidents—Washington and Lincoln. Every school 
boy and girl is familiar with the events in the lives of these illus- 
trious men that show forth clearly how honesty played an important 
part in the building of the noble character that made them both so 
famous and successful. (Let the children tell you the events in 
the lives of these two presidents that illustrate their sense of honor, 
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or fair play, or justice.) History abounds in examples of men and 
women who placed honor and integrity of life above everything. 
We shall mention only a few—Stephen Moylan, Chief Justice 
Taney, Chief Justice White, Champlain, Commodore Barry, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, Count Rochambeau, General Kosciusko, General 
Pulaski, Katherina Tekagowita, Mother Seton, Mother McAuley. 
(The teacher may include here any other great men or women, if 
possible, listing those about whom the children will be likely to find 
information in their histories or readers. She may mention in this 
list prominent men and women of today, citing incidents in their 
lives which show their honesty and their sense of fair play and 
justice. Care must be taken not to hold up for imitation, men and 
women whose actions, public or private, may not be above reproach 
with regard to honor and just dealings.) 


Tue Dairy CHECK 


To the teacher: Pupils, having had an ideal placed before them, 
will probably be anxious to begin the practice of honesty. How- 
ever, it is the unhappy experience of all that good resolutions are 
forgotten very shortly after they are made. Therefore, just as 
the efficient man of business makes careful observations on the suc- 
cess and failure of his undertakings, so must he keep a record of 
his spiritual affairs. For this purpose, the Daily Check will prove 
a valuable aid. The Daily Check is a practice that helps one to keep 
an accurate account of each day’s effort to perform specific acts of 
virtue or avoid an evil practice. It is a great help in making one’s 
life conform to the ideals of the Gospel. Some simple method of 
the Daily Check may be explained to the pupils. 

It must, however be carefully noted that the Daily Check is only 
a means and not the end of the practice of virtue. Virtue should 
be practiced solely for the love of God and for the love of the 
neighbor. 


A practical method to acquire the habit of practicing a special 
virtue each day, the teacher will show the pupils how to keep a 
record of their efforts. This record will enable the children to see 
at a glance what progress they have made; if they have not pro- 
gressed, they will be led to examine the cause of their failure and 
to make a resolution to do better on the morrow. For this purpose 
let the pupils make booklets. This booklet might be called “My 
Character Book.” On the first page, pupils should record their 
several resolutions. The following might be helpful: 


Honesty: Fairness and straightforwardness of conduct and 
speech ; integrity ; sincerity ; truthfulness; sense of honor. 
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If you are unprepared in an assignment, do you tell your 
teacher the real reason instead of framing an alibi? 


If you have not prepared. your lesson do you admit it instead 
of trying to “bluff” it through? ° 

Are you always “above board” in taking examinations? 

(a) Refrain from looking at another’s paper? 

(b) Refuse to give help to others? 

(c) Mark the papers of others correctly? 

(d) Mark your own paper correctly? 

(e) Refuse to give the questions to members of another class? 


Do you report the actual time spent on the assignment, if the 
teacher asks it? 


In writing a paper, do you give credit to the writers whose 
ideas you borrow? 

. Are you honest with yourself concerning your own faults, that 
is, do you admit to yourself that you have faults instead of 
finding excuses for your conduct? 

Do you try not to exaggerate or leave false impressions in your 
conversations with others? 


If another is blamed for something you have done, do you 


admit your fault? 

If you are given credit for something which you did not do, 
do you see that the rightful person receives his due? 

Do you observe the property rights of others? 

(a) Take only what belongs to you? 

(b) Turn in to the office what you find? 

(c) Take library books only after proper registration? 

(d) Pay for articles lost or damaged? 


(e) Borrow from other pupils only after obtaining their per- 
mission? 


PUPIL’S STUDY GUIDE 


Topics To STUDY 
What character is. 
How good character is acquired. 


Necessity of Natural Virtue (Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance). 


. Weakness of Supernatural Virtues (Faith, Hope and Charity) 
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when the Natural Virtues (prudence, justice, fortitude, and 

temperance) are not practiced to train character. 

Nature of Honesty—Honesty is a virtue which disposes one 

to give to everyone his due (God and Man). 

Opportunities to practice Honesty. 

(a) Avoiding: favoritism, profiteering, graft, wasting time, 
making others work hard through our neglect. 


a 


7. All Christians are called to perfection. 
(a) Each one must use the talents given him. 
(b) We must do positive good. 

8. ny demands the correct use of: thoughts, words and 
eeds. 


9. Building character through the examples left us by Christ and 
His saints. Lives of great men and women. 


Activities To Be Carriep Out 


1. Examine the following acts of honesty and add five other 
similar activities. 
Willingness to pay one’s grocery bills. 
Paying the dentist for treating an aching tooth. 
Handling the mail of other people. 
Keeping appointments. 
Quoting others correctly. 





10. 

Make a study of a daily newspaper and answer the following 

questions : 

1. How many cases of dishonesty against persons were men- 
tioned ? 

2. How many cases of dishonesty against property? 

3. How many of those charged with these crimes were under 
21 years of age? 

Make posters to show these maxims: 

“And lead us not into temptation.” 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s.” 
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“I hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to 
maintain what I consider the most enviable of all titles, the 
character of an ‘honest man’.”—George Washington. 

“The world is sustained by four things—the learning of the 


wise, the justice of the great, the prayers of the good, and the 
valor of the brave.” 


. Select a member of your class to make the following inquiries 
at a bank: What is counterfeit money? How is it recog- 
nized? What is the proper thing to do when you discover 
counterfeit money in your possession? 


. If possible, ask a lawyer in your parish what happens to peo- 
ple who use trust funds for their personal uses. Also ask 
him to give some examples. 


. Look up the ordinances of the city about running slot ma- 
chines. 


. Make up a set of rules about borrowing. 
. Make up a set of rules about lending. 
. Analyze two moving pictures that you have seen recently and 


determine the ideals (high or low) which each seems to 
portray. 


. Compose a simple constitution for a club that is formed for 
the purpose of choosing and building an ideal. 


. What virtues would a Catholic youth practice if he chose 


Christ for his IDEAL? Refer to the litany of the Holy 
Name. 


. Cite examples from the New Testament to illustrate the ex- 
pression, “He went about doing good.” 

. Define “Ideal.” 

. List the virtues of the Blessed Virgin mentioned in the litany. 

. Keep a diary for a week to show how often you have found it 
possible to imitate the Blessed Virgin Mary as your ideal. 


. Select a model saint for each of the following ideals: 
Fortitude, noble heroism, arduous labor, purity, devotion to 


one’s country, zeal for souls, love of youth, imitation of 
Christ. 


. Prepare an original playet to illustrate any one of the follow- 
ing: 
1. Fairness. 
2. Personal charm of manner. 
3. Extravagance. 
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Study any of your school texts for suggestions. 

Read and interpret, or discuss the meaning of St. Luke’s gos- 
pel about the unjust steward, Chapter XVI. 

Define and explain “forgery.” 

Write a letter to the proprietor of a hotel; explain that you 
are returning a towel which you have taken and apologize. 
What do you think of the saying: “finders-keepers”? Explain 
your answer. 


Mention an occasion when one may be tempted to keep some- 
thing which one has found. 


Make up a Code of Honesty for your class. Post the Code in 
the classroom. 


List the qualities people expect in a treasurer of a bank; a 
referee; a new neighbor; a druggist; a mail-carrier; a cashier 
of a bank. 


What should you do when you accidentally break something 
which does not belong to you? 

Ask the owner’s pardon. 

Offer to pay for it. 


] 
2 
3. Offer to replace it or repair. 
4 


Say nothing about it. 


Select what you think are the three most important reasons 
for cultivating the virtue of honesty. 
1. Desire to avoid being called dishonest. 
Fear of imprisonment. 
Requirements of the Church. 
Desire to have a clean record when seeking a position. 
Desire to please parents or friends. 
6. Fear of fines. 
7. Kindly feeling towards others. 


What two commandments of God impose the duty of honesty? 


How do these two commandments differ from each other? In 
what are they alike? 


Mention at least five ways in which boys and girls may prac- 
tice honesty in school; at home; on the street; at play; in 
church. 


In your Bible History find a lesson in the Old Testament 
which deals with the virtue of honesty; find one in the New 
Testament. 
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Show that being honest does not mean only to refrain from 
stealing. Illustrate. 


. You were absent from school one day; you told the teacher 
you were sick, whereas in reality, you overslept that morning. 
Were you honest? 


. Your teacher leaves the classroom; she warns the children to 
continue their work quietly. As soon as she is out, John 
leaves his seat, goes to the pencil sharpener and acts foolish, 
trying to make others laugh. What do you think of John? 
Is he being honest? 


. During a test, you have a fine chance to look in your book; 
your teacher is not looking your way. Would it be acting 
honestly if you did? 


4. You are called upon to recite; you do not know your lesson. 


The pupil sitting just ahead of you has the book open and you 
can easily see the answer required. Would it be wrong to use 
this help? 


. The boy beside you does not have his lesson prepared. You 
offer to let him have your paper so that he may copy it. May 
you do that? Would it be wronging the boy if you let him 
copy? Are you wronging yourself also by this act? Explain. 


. You do not prepare your assignment; untruthfully, you tell 
your teacher that you were not feeling well and she excuses 
you. What can you say about such an act on your part? Why 
is it dishonest ? 


. When you cheat in your lessons, whom do you cheat, yourself 
or your teacher? Explain. 


. Henry is sent to the store with 50 cents. The articles he pur- 
chases cost ten cents less than his mother expected. He spends 
the money for candy and does not tell his mother anything 
about the ten cents. What do you think of Henry’s action? 


. James has stolen a quarter from his mother; you know he has 
done this; he told you so. He spends it for candy. He treats 
his companons. May they take it? Explain. 


. Elizabeth receives a penny each time she goes to church, She 
knows very well that her mother expects her to put it into the 
collection basket ; she spends it for candy. Is she stealing? Is 
she honest? Is she just? 


. Explain to your class what is meant by a sense of honor. Give 
several examples of how a sense of honor may make boys and 
girls reliable and successful even from a worldly point of 
view. How will it help them spiritually ? 
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42. List several examples where the lack of a sense of honor 
would harm a business man, a doctor, a lawyer, a nurse, a 
grocer. 


43. Illustrate by example how God leaves us to our sense of honor 
in our daily lives. 

44. Distinguish between an act of virtue and a single good act. 
Illustrate. 

45. Develop a project illustrating the comparison between the 
growth of virtue and the growth of a seed. If you can, draw 
pictures to show the comparison, or make a poster using pic- 
tures cut from magazines, catalogues, etc. 

46. Mention five natural virtues; two supernatural virtues. Ex- 
plain why these are natural or supernatural virtues. 

47. Give some examples of how boys and girls may play fair in 
school; in the home; at play; with God. 

48. How do you know a person is trustworthy? Show by exam- 
ples how boys and girls may be trustworthy. 

49. Write out the quotations listed below: 


(Ps. XXXVI. 25) (Tob. II. 21) (Prov. XIV. 34) 
(Ecclus. X. 8) (Prov. XXXI. 30) (Lev. XIX. 11) 
(Hab. II. 8) (Exod. XXII. 25) (Lev. VI. 1-5) 
(Luke XIX. 9) — (John ITI. 33) (Prov. X. 3) 

STORIES 


Anecdotes and Examples for the Catechism—Spirago and 
Baxter—(Benziger Brothers). 


The Child Who Lost Her Money. 
The Thievish Jackdaw. 

The Millionaire in an Omnibus. 
Money Sewn Up in a Dress. 

A Godless Landlord. 


The Honest Woodsman—Young and Field, Literary Readers, 
Book I]. 


Honesty is the Best Policy—Yule-tide Stories by Thorp. 


VOCABULARY 
character natural supernatural definition 
theological pertaining virtue ideals 
opportunities companions government moral 
definite disposition personality temperament 
interested acquire pretending parable 
striving truthfulness trustworthy humility 
sincerity Tarcisius conscience interfere 


necessity signifying occasional Christian 
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moisture pertaining developing valuable 
appreciation omniscient justified integrity 
cultivate dependable evade : honorable 
frequently advantage obligations miracle 


PROBLEMS 

Explain the difference between character and reputation. Give 
example. 

. What is meant by strength of character? 

. How did the saints develop into sterling characters? 

. Can one become a strong character without practicing virtue? 
In what does virtue consist? 

. What is natural virtue? Supernatural virtue? 

. Are supernatural virtues built on natural virtues? 


. Some persons have inborn good qualities, such as meekness, 
punctuality. What kind of virtue is that? 


. What kind of virtue did the pagans practice? 
. Which is more meritorious, natural or supernatural virtues? 
. Is it an easy matter to build one’s character? 


Name the faculty that plays an important part in strengthen- 
ing character. 


. Does the virtue of honesty enter into the building of character? 
Name some other virtues included in the virtue of honesty. 


. If a person acts honestly once, does it follow that he possesses 
the virtue of honesty? 

. Does it require courage and perseverance to follow the princi- 
ple—“I shall always be honest”? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


. If people think dishonestly, can they speak and act honestly? 
Look up some quotations to prove your statement. 

Show how a lack of common honesty is responsible for much 
of the poverty and misery in the world today. Give concrete 
examples, 

. Give some reasons why we should be honest. 

. Name ways of practicing honesty in school. 

. Do the people at home show their confidence in you? Do they 
consider you trustworthy? If not, what is the reason? How 
do you feel about it? What effect has it on you? 

. What traits of character would you like your friend to have? 

. Read the life of your patron saint. Make a note of his hon- 


esty to God, to himself, and to his neighbor. Resolve to follow 
his example. 
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24. Look up some instances in which Christ taught and practiced 
honesty. 


TESTS 


I 
COMPLETION TEST 


Fill in the blanks with the proper word. 
1. “Render therefore to __________ the things that are 
and to ________ the things that are _______. 
2. “Thou shalt ________ the Lord Thy —______ with thy 


whole _________ and _ with thy whole _______ and_ with 
thy whole ‘g 


And the second is like to this : “thes mat .._._.... By 
neighbor as 


“For wat doth it —........ a man if he ——.. the 
whole ____——s and «~ —_-_—S—S—Ss tlhe loss off hiss Own 
Give, and it shall be _____ to you. 

ES 


II 


Place a check before the statements which you think tell what 
an honest boy or girl should do. 


1, ____. Does not take money without permission. 


2. Takes cake or other delicacies without asking. 

3. Does not divide equally with brothers and sisters the 
money his father gives him to divide. 
Buys at the store just what mother said to buy. 
Asks others to do his share of work. 


Does not blame another for something he himself has 
done. 


Does not take more than his share of dessert. 

Helps mother with the dishes because it is not fair for 
her to have to do them all. 

Gives dad part of his spending money because he broke 
a basement window. 

Does not take toys and candy which do not belong to 
him. 

Gets older members of the family to write him compo- 


sitions, to work his problems or to do his other school 
work. 
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III 


Put a circle around the correct answer. 
Should a boy or girl take things he has been for- 
bidden to take? 
May he damage his clothes ?...................-..-.-.-cee-seeeeees 


Should he ask for spending money that his parents 
cammot afford to ive Bhima 2a. sss ceeeess 


. Is he allowed to shirk duties when he is not being 
watched ? 


When parents pay for music lessons, is he obliged 
to practice music lessons faithfully ?.................... 


If a boy or girl earns something is he obliged to 
contribute to the support of the home?.................. 


Are we obliged to return what was borrowed or the 
value of the article if it is lost or damaged ?............ 


Will an honest boy or girl waste food ?..................... 


Should a boy or girl be out enjoying himself and 


leave his mother at home to do the laborious work 
alone? 


Is one permitted to tell an untruth in order to es- 
ET icin cusnissitlitihinsnandabbisiibensiidniiihiasibtisinadinapets 


IV 


The following are rules of conduct. An upright and truthful 
boy and girl will observe all but two. Pick out the two defective 
principles and tell why you do not consider them worthy. 

1. Do you speak ill of others in their absence? 
Do not play or read stories during study time. 
Do not make up excuses when you are in the wrong. 


Refuse to tell a lie about homework in order to escape pun- 
ishment. 


Do not pretend to be sick when there is work to be done. 
Blames others when he is late through his own fault. 
Blames the teacher when his report is poor. 


When you are corrected resolve to do better, but do not pout 
and accuse your teacher unjustly. 


Defend your little sister and take her part even if she is in 
the wrong. ; 


Do not take the blame for any trouble or damage you do not 
mean to cause. 





High School Religion 





THE VALUE OF THREE-DAY RETREATS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


REVEREND JULIAN A. GARRITY, S.J. 
St. Ignatius High School 
Chicago 


Eprtor’s Nore: This paper is a discussion of Father Scanlon’s paper’ that 
was first presented at the April meeting of the Secondary School Section of 
the N. C. E. A. Father Garrity, principal of St. Ignatius High School, par- 
ticipated in the oral discussion that followed the reading of Father Scanlon’s 
paper. We believe that our readers will be interested in Father Garrity’s 
paper that was written for the JourNaL at our request. We would suggest 
that those who have not read Father Scanlon’s paper do so before reading 
Father Garrity’s discussion of the same. 

When Father Scanlon undertook to write his paper on 
“The Value of Three-Day Retreats for High Schools,” I 
feel that he had another but very definite message in mind 
which he wished to present to his audience. In my humble 
opinion, Father wished to tell his interested listeners that 
sex education is a subject too long neglected in our Catholic 
high schools; that it is high time that all educators see to it 
that the boys and girls under their care be given a reverent, 
clear, delicately handled course in this matter so intimately 
connected with their young lives. 


That he gave us this message very clearly and forcibly 
cannot be denied. Thus, for instance, he points out very 
aptly that Mary, the Mother of God, the purest of Virgins, 
was not at all ignorant in this matter, knowing full well the 


*Rev. W. G. Scanlon, O.P. “Value of Three-Day Retreats for High 
Schools,” Journal of Religious Instruction, V1 (October, 1935). 116-125. 
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process of human generation, and what the sixth and ninth 
commandments permit and forbid. And he is correct in 
stating that “many high school boys and girls are not safely 
informed on this subject.” 

Everyone interested in youth should be grateful to Father 
Scanlon for this heroic attempt to overthrow the false notion 
that many still have, namely, that silence and not knowl- 
edge is best for the young. The advocates of this principle 
seem to feel that here “ignorance is bliss” turning their 
backs upon the terrible harm that results. Ask any priest, 
brother, or sister who really knows this situation; consult 
parents whose sons and daughters have suffered in conse- 
quence of this ignorance; ask the victims themselves, and I 
am convinced that all doubters will be converted to the ne- 
cessity of the course Father Scanlon proposes. 


I sincerely hope and pray that the day will soon be here 
when all the youth of the world, at least our Catholic youth, 
will be given a number of these talks, year after year, as 
their ages warrant. To this end there should be one or 
more members of every school faculty, persons who are 
kind, understanding, sympathetic—and, therefore, approach- 
able—who have made careful preparation to present this 
subject to the students. This could be done in individual 
conferences, or to very small groups, the former being pref- 
erable. In this way students will be fully enlightened and 
carefully instructed by those who can handle this course 
reverently, beautifully, yet fearlessly. I know of no argu- 
ment against this proposal except the harmful one: “Let 
them learn as most of us did.” Yes, from books they should 
not be allowed to read, from companions unfitted for their 
association—companions often diabolically gleeful if they 
can start an innocent associate on the road to ruin, or from 
still other sources too sordid to mention here. 


Father Scanlon surely deserves our commendation for 
this fearless presentation of his case, and for his valuable 
suggestions for solving the problem. ‘Had he confined him- 
self to this one subject, and been content to offer the ‘“‘one 
day plan,” I would have no quarrel with him. He would 
then have delivered his important message much more ef- 
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fectively, and would have avoided the confusion into which 
—as I see it—his enthusiasm for the “one day retreat (?) 
on purity” has bertayed him, leading him to offer the latter 
as a substitute for the entire three-day retreat now in vogue, 
and offering it as a remedy for the ills which he finds in our 
present system. That he himself subconsciously feels the 
inadequacy of his substitute, I gather from those places 
where, as the paper proceeds, he offers explanations and 
concessions which bring us back, more or less to where we 
are now. But the net result is to leave one member of 
his audience in a very puzzled state of mind as to what 
precisely he advocates. 


His first criticism of our present system is that the re- 
treat is not assigned for the right time of the year to be 
spiriually effective. He states correctly enough, that “the 
proper time for a retreat is the time it will be most effec- 
tive”; but he does not even suggest when that time might 
be. He says, “in some schools the time set for these retreats 
is either the first three days of Holy Week or the three days 
following the mid-year examinations. Often the determining 
reason for selecting either one of these times for the school 
retreat is that these days cannot be profitably used for any 
serious class work since the holiday spirit is in the air. 
Just why school retreats can be held only in discarded times 
which cannot be used for teaching is not quite clear.” I 
do not feel that the times mentioned are the worst that 
could be chosen. The mid-year choice strikes me as a very 
fitting time, when the students have passed, successfully or 
otherwise, a milestone in their school work. To me it seems 
the natural time for a pause to survey the past with its suc- 
cesses and failures, spiritual and temporal, and to gather 
light and strength from the retreat for the ensuing semester. 
Thus, also, is avoided diffculty to which Father calls atten- 
tion—the interruption of the school order. As for Holy 
Week, is there a more impressive time than this in the en- 
tire year for Catholic boys and girls to devote to hearing 
about and endeavoring to imitate Him Who is now renew- 
ing His passion and death to save and sanctify them? 

Then Father claims that his plan will simplify admin- 
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istrative and disciplinary problems for the school principal. 
Let us compare the practicability of the two plans from this 
point of view. As it is now, the retreat begins and ends 
within the three days. And the end of the third day all is 
over and everything is back to normal. Father Scanlon 
would have the forenoon occupied with five or six talks to 
small groups of about seventy-five or eighty, preferably 
less, chosen, presumably, according to age and experience, 
while in the afternoon the members of this same group would 
be called from class for individual conferences. This proc- 
ess would continue day after day until the entire student 
body is covered. The theory of small homogeneous groups 
is, indeed, excellent, and it might present comparatively 
little practical difficulty in small schools with an enrollment 
of about two hundred. But how in the world would it sim- 
plify disciplinary and administrative problems in schools 
of four, six or even nine hundred students? And there are 
a number of such schools in our large cities. Add to this 
the fact that many students do not take a “straight course,” 
moving from group to group at the end of each period. 


Where would the poor principal be after six, eight, or twelve 
days of this confusion? 


And where is the possibility of the retreat-master’s 
holding these heart-to-heart individual conferences with 
eighty students in one afternoon? Ten minutes apiece 
is surely a modest estimate for the average successful 
conference. Some, of course, will take less; but others, 
more, much more. The students are not, as a rule, go- 
ing to begin at once with the story of their “terrible wor- 
ry,” or their “Can you tell me what my vocation is,” etc. 
But where does this get us in our time estimate? Beginning 
at one o’clock, it would be past midnight before they were 
finished; whereas we all know that the great majority would 
be “rarin” to go home by four o’clock. On the other hand, 
the three-day retreat-master will have times before, between 
and after his talks that he will give to any wishing to see 
him. Often have I been kept busy from three until five in 
the afternoon, some even asking permission to come back 
after supper. Here you have a case of those remaining of 
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their own free will; there is something more serious about 
such a conference; they have something that must be set- 
tled. Surely this same could happen in the one-day re- 
treat, to a limited extent. But how often is it not true that 
it takes two, even three days—to say nothing of the retreat 
atmosphere—for many youngsters to gather courage to see 
the retreat-master? Surely the comparison is all in favor 
of the regular three-day retreat in this respect. 


Next, let us consider the idea of making the “one-day 
retreat on purity” the sole substitute for our present three- 
day retreat. That Father seems to advocate this might be 
gathered from such expressions as the following: ‘Why 
burden the mind (of the high school student) with a num- 
ber of subjects, when this one important matter usually 
takes care of all?” And again, “Experience teaches that a 
high school student who makes a real effort to be careful 
in sexual matters, seldom does anything wrong.”’ However, 
that such is not his real intention becomes clear when he 
later on explains: “Now, do not conclude that I propose 
that all high school retreats be annually of this subject mat- 
ter. But I do suggest that, in at least one of the four annual 
retreats, each high school student makes before graduation, 
we give him sufficient—not with lurid or alluring details— 
accurate information on matters which he knows in a slip- 
shod and underhanded manner.” 


This explanation restores the matter to better focus. For 
it would, of course, be a sad mistake to leave our students 
under the impression that all that matters is getting straight 
in regard to the matter of sex, and that their whole spiritual 
life, their whole duty as Catholic laymen, is taken care of, 
when this is attended to. The sixth commandment has 
been called “the difficult commandment.” And, undoubt- 
edly, more mortal sins are committed against that than 
against any other. But it is only one of God’s commands. 
All are equally binding: the same basic motive, our alleg- 
iance to God, backs them all. It is not altogether uncom- 
mon to find young men who are addicted to drink, or who 
are quarrelsome and without concept of the rights of others, 
or proud and utterly selfish, or neglectful of Sunday Mass, 
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yet who rarely commit sins of impurity. Even for the keep- 
ing of this “difficult commandment” the best insurance 
against lapses, granted, of course, the need of their, being 
once properly instructed, is to get their minds and imagina- 
tions off the subject, to fill their lives with healthy interests, 
spiritual and temporal, to help them acquire a great per- 
sonal love of Christ and His Mother. Certainly as regards 
retreats to our Catholic high school girls, it would be an 
insult to their known innocence to make this subject the bur- 
den of their annual retreat. And I would even claim the 
same for the majority of our Catholic high school boys. The 
best solution is Father’s final suggestion, that is, that this 
series of instructions be taken out of the retreat and given 
at some other time of the year, leaving room in the retreat 
itself for one or two strong talks aimed mainly to rouse and 
fortify their conscience. 


But the most serious objection to Father Scanlon’s plan 
still remains. It is on the basis of spiritual efficiency, ad- 
mittedly the prime consideration. And it is this: the pro- 
posed plan deliberately strips the retreat of all the retreat 
atmosphere—of everything, in fact, except a half-day of 
talks by the retreat-master, plus a brief individual confer- 
ence. 


In the fact of our Lord’s own example, His practice with 
the apostles and the unanimous emphasis of approved spir- 
itual writers down to our own day, it seems hardly neces- 
sary to take time here to prove the importance of the re- 
treat atmosphere, the silence and recollection, the time 
for prayerful thought, getting away as much as is humanly 
possible from earthly distractions. During the year the 
students hear eloquent and worth while sermons, talks, in- 
structions; but how many of these make the same deep im- 
pression which even the same talks would make if given in 
logical connection in the time of retreat? Father Scanlon 
would sacrifice all this, prompted by his fear that the three- 
day “routine” gets the “children” so restless and tired that 
they will not properly attend to the talks. He says, “In 
the three-day method all our oratory is directed towards 
the single end of impressing the retreat-master’s views and 
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personality on the retreatants,” and, “much, if not most of 
the oratory is wasted under the three-day plan.” Isn’t this 
an instance of misplaced emphasis? Oratory—even in the 
best sense—and impressing the retreat master’s views and 
personality, while they are important enough when rightly 
understoood, are only a means to the end, and a partial 
means at that. The great objective, it seems to me, is to 
get the students to do some real thinking for themselves, to 
get them to think over quietly, seriously, in the silence of 
the retreat, those elementary but everlasting truths which 
they really know already, having learned them in the small 
catechism, to see the bearing of these on their present and 
future lives, so that they will be sufficiently impressed with 
the motives that will strengthen them to eliminate sin from 
their conduct and lead supernatural lives. 


And as for the restlessness and irksomeness caused by 
the retreat routine, some of this is inevitable, at times, in 
every sustained spiritual effort, in old as well as young. 
But is the situation in our high school retreats so alarming 
as to call for this drastic remedy of despair? I cannot think 
so. In our schools, at least, and in the schools where I have 
given retreats, it is being managed, for the most part, satis- 
factorily. At the beginning of the retreat, and even for 
several days before, we take occasion to impress upon the 
boys the great importance of the retreat as the outstanding 
event of the year, emphasizing what this one retreat can 
and may mean in their lives. In this way we find that the 
average Catholic high school student takes the entire three 
day’s retreat quite seriously. In fact, a gratifying number 
take very earnestly the suggestion of “keeping the retreat” 
from the time they leave the school premises until they 
return the next morning. They respond to our directions 
to use the intervals between exercises in writing out their 
own reactions to the talks in a sort of spiritual diary for 
the eye of God alone, or in reading matter in harmony with 
the day’s thought, or in walking about or going to the 
chapel, “thinking things over carefully.” Of course, if the 
retreat-master grows dull and uninteresting and fails to 
reach them, the signs of restlessness and irksomeness quickly 
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become manifest, but the same would occur in Father Scan- 
lon’s plan. As for welcoming the end of the retreat, isn’t 
it rather with a feeling of satisfaction and joy over finishing 
a rather tough but a very worth while job? 


I do not think it is correct to say, or imply, that the 
exercises of vocal prayer held in common, such as the 
Rosary and Stations and Benediction with its congrega- 
tional singing are inserted merely to “fill up the time” 
between the talks. Aside from their intrinsic worth they 
achieve the valuable purpose of affording relaxation and 
relief from the strain of inward attention, give the advan- 
tage of variety and a moderate outlet for pent-up physical 
energies, and they do this without apenening the spirit of 
the retreat. 


In conclusion, I believe that some of Father Scanlon’s 
suggestions, such as stressing the importance of homogene- 
ous groups, and his endeavor to reach all the retreatants 
in personal interviews, are admirable and deserve considera- 
tion. But I would say that his chief offering, the “one-day 
retreat”, as outlined by him, would not only multiply the 
very difficulties he aims to end, but would, even though 
repeated three times a year, fall far short in spiritual results 
of our present method of three consecutive days of real 
retreat. 


As soon as these children are properly directed towards God 
the graces of Baptism will do their share, but not before. Now 
these natural faculties will begin to operate long before the tradi- 
tional age of reason when children are sent to school. For several 
years before this the development of the child has been going on for 
better or for worse, so that often a school can not entirely offset 
the baneful results of these early years of the child. It is the God- 
given duty of the parents to lead the infant mind towards God 
at the earliest possible moment, to instill the good will to obey God, 
in other words, to give the baptismal graces of God a chance to 
develop in the child. It is truly priestly work for the parents, If 
parents neglect this great work, they are actually exposing the seed 
of faith in their children to premature death. 

Virgil Michel, O.S.B., “Infidelity in the Church,” Orate Fra- 
tres, Vol. IX, No. 11 (October 5, 1935), p. 495. 





SUMMARY OF A ONE-DAY PURITY RETREAT 





REVEREND W. G. SCANLON, O.P. 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church 
New York 





Eprror’s Note: The following outline of conferences is used by Father 
Scanlon in his one-day purity retreats. 


CONFERENCE ONE 


Are Boys Worth While? or The Mission of Woman in 
the World. 


Note—The purpose of the above is to inspire boys or 
girls with confidence in themselves. No mention of sex. 


CONFERENCE TWO 


Curiosity in sexual matters is quite natural and is not 
necessarily sinful if information is sought from proper 
sources and with good intention. 

Formerly, priests, parents, etc., hesitated to speak of 
these matters but conditions now make it imperative. 

The problem of purity is among the most important, 
difficult and dangerous of life. 

Common belief outside of the Catholic Church today is: 
There is no such thing as purity or impurity, or they are 
of no consequence. 


State Catholic position. 
CONFERENCE THREE 


God created world, angels, etc., by one single act. He 
could have created all mankind in the same way. But He 
wanted man to share with the power of creating other 
human beings. 


Consequently there is nothing evil or shameful in exer- 
cising this power under proper conditions. 
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Hence, curiosity, thoughts, impulses, etc., in sexual mat- 
ter are all good in themselves, because God created them. 
And we can’t help having them. 

Often children do not understand this. They blame 
themselves, lose courage and give up trying. 

Whenever necessary for health, cleanliness, etc., it is 
proper to touch all parts of body. We must have good 
intention and do only what is necessary. 


CONFERENCE FOUR 


Short (not detailed) description of physical changes in 
boy or girl at adolescent period. 

All these are natural and no sin if one does nothing 
directly or indirectly to cause bodily sensations, etc.; self 
abuse and its causes. 

Any proper use of sex instincts in married state shall be 
blessed, any abuse will be punished. 

Punishment of Adam and Eve, Cain, etc. But punish- 
ment of sins of impurity was deluge, destruction of Soddom 
and Gommorah, etc. 

Social and venerial diseases result from impurity (these 
should not be exaggerated). 

Does it pay to risk possibility of punishment for a 
momentary pleasure? 


CONFERENCE FIVE 


Means to Preserve Purity 

We cannot be pure without using all God’s helps. Get 
information from proper sources. 
_ It is not necessary for health or any reason to use sex 
instincts outside of matrimony. 

The strongest appeal of all is our love for God. Appeal 
to student’s love for Blessed Virgin and his own mother. 

Prayer. 

Frequent Confession and Communion. 


Everything is useless, however, if we do not avoid the 
occasions of sin. 





IS MASS COMPLETE WITHOUT COMMUNION? 





ISABEL C. MOLLOY 
St. Scholastica School 


Chicago 


Eprtor’s Note: The author of this skit is a high school student and a 
member of the Liturgy Committee of Cisca. 


Kitty is entertaining “Cath” at the former’s home. 


Kitty: Remember, Cathy, about the two boys that just 
moved next door? 


CatH: Yes, you mean the ones with the cute car and 
everything? 

Kitty: Uh-huh! They asked me to fix up a blind date. 
Well, I asked Marge Keller, and she certainly ruined my 
chances with them! 

CaTtH: Really? She doesn’t look like a chiseler. 

Kitty: Oh, not that way! (self-satisfied smirk as much 
as to say: “How could she?’’) 

CaTH: Well, how did she wreck things? 

Kitty: Like this: after the show they took us over to 
the College Inn—and do you know, she wouldn’t eat! Not 
a bite! 

CatH: (astonished) She wouldn’t? What was the mat- 
ter with her? 

Kitty: (strikes a pose) She was going to Communion. 
As if it weren’t bad enough to embarrass the poor boys 
when they were trying to show us a good time, she launched 
into a long discussion. 

CatH: Discussion? What was there to discuss? 

Kitty: Oh—I don’t remember all of it, but when I 
made some simple remark about how ridiculous it was to 
go there and not eat, she pretended to agree with me, just 
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to lead me on so she could explain herself; and then she 
made it sound as if I were the foolish one. 


CatH: How in the world did she do that? 


Kitty: Oh, this idea of not being able really to par- 
ticipate in the Sacrifice of the Mass unless you go to Com- 
munion. She said that people who go to Mass and don’t 
receive are really turning down God’s gift that He wants 
us to accept in return for the Sacrifice we offered Him. Lack 
of appreciation on our part, you know. 


CatH: She must be a regular Aimee Semple McPherson. 


Kitty: Wait till you hear the rest! She started to quote 
the Bible. 

CatH: Ona date! Good Heavens! What did she say? 

Kitty: Oh! Something Christ told the apostles about 
“Unless you eat my flesh you shall not have life in you.” 
What do you suppose she meant by that? People don’t die 
if they don’t go to Communion. 

CatH: No wonder she had you on the spot. Didn’t you 
know she meant the life of the soul? I learned that much 
at school, anyway. 

Kitty: Yes, but you’d think she’d be a sport on a date. 
Why, the boys felt as though they’d done something wrong 
to bring us there. 

CatH: Oh, what did they do? 

Kitty: Well, Ted didn’t eat either, just so she wouldn’t 
feel funny, I suppose. 

CatH: Humph! That must have made her realize what 
kind of a sport she is. 

Kitty: No, she went right on telling us about Mass, 
with Ted listening so I couldn’t change the subject. She 
said she always thought of it this way: it would look 
mighty funny if a priest would stop his Mass just before 
Communion, saying that he didn’t feel like receiving that 
day—or he wasn’t ready. 


CatH: How ridiculous! Nobody ever heard of any 
priest doing that. 


Kitty: Of cours not. And Marge says that she always 
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feels as if she ought to. go through with it too, because she, 
as well as the priest, has really offered the Sacrifice. 

CatH: Well, anyhow, lucky we don’t have to wait for 
the priest to make his thanksgiving after Communion. 

Kitty: Oh!—that’s another thing—she said we do, 
and we should make the same one he does. 

CatH: How silly! As if we could think of such pious 
things to say as a priest. 

Kitty: Well, she told us he makes his thanksgiving in 
Mass, right out of the book, word for word, and. we’re sup- 
posed to do the same. 

CatH: Does she mean there are Communion prayers in 
the Mass book? My prayer book has them in a different 
place from the Mass. 

Kitty: She uses a pocket edition of the same book the 
priest uses at Mass. A Missal, I think! 

CatH: That’s too much for me! But I certainly don’t 
think that the boys can hold her prudishness against you! 


They'll probably be calling you soon again. Here comes 
Ted’s sister now. 


Kitty: Maybe she'll let us in on how he felt about 
Saturday night. Oh! Hello, Jean. Won’t you take off your 
things? 

Jean: Thanks, Kitty, I just stopped in to return your 


glove. Ted said you must have lost it the other night in 
the car. 


Kitty: Oh, I’ve been looking all over for it. (trying 
to sound innocent and surprised.) 


Jean: And say! Is he grateful to you for fixing him 
up Saturday night. Do you know Marjory and he had been 
trying to meet each other for three years! 

Kitty: They what ! 


JEAN: You see, her summer home is right near ours and 
we all go to the same church. Every Sunday at the late 
Mass we three used to be the only ones going to Com- 
munion, but no matter how hard we tried we could not 
manage to meet her. So you can realize how much we both 
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appreciate the favor you did us, Ted especially. Well, so 
long Kitty. I’ve got to go, Ted’s waiting for me outside. 
He’ll be furious. : 


Kitty: Good-by, Jean—(deflatedly) (walks ‘slowly 
back to Cathy—dazed expression on faces of both girls.) 


CatH: I’m getting an idea. 

Kitty: Heavens! What would you do with such a 
thing? 

CatH: (ignoring the remark) I’m beginning to wonder 
—does it pay to be too obliging a Catholic? 


Kitty: Well, if Marge scored there, maybe there is 
something, after all, in what she says about Communion 
being really a part of our Mass as well as the priest’s .. . 
I wonder! 


THE DIALOGUE FORM OF INSTRUCTION 


Whenever our Lord dealt with men who had reached a certain 
spiritual maturity, He employed the dialogue form of instruction. 
This procedure permitted the listener to make observations, raise 
objections, ask questions, and speak with a certain independence. 
Our Lord employed this method in dealing with the common peo- 
ple. He used it even more frequently in speaking to the learned 
Scribes and Pharisees. It was His favorite procedure with the 
Apostles, as the latter’s eagerness, earnestness, and many questions 
clearly show. It is the method employed in the Saviour’s discourse 
on the promise of the heavenly bread and in His conversation with 
the Samaritan woman. The eighth chapter of St. John’s Gospel 
shows how frequently He permitted His apologetical discourse to 
be interrupted. How interesting, too, is His conversation with the 
disciples at the first multiplication of the loaves and His discourse 
with the disciples of Emmaus in which He introduced the stirring 
explanation of Sacred Scripture. The importance and advantages 
of this dialogue method for the Apostles need no special comment. 
In their questions more than in their answers lay a repetition and 
deepening of their knowledge concerning a certain truth, for the 
formulation of a question presupposes a certain grasp of the ob- 
ject. Through the dialogue form of instruction—so carefully di- 
rected by the divine Master—the independence of the Apostles as 
future teachers was gradually developed. 

—— G. Bandas, Catechetics in the New Testament, p. 
6-17. 





College Religion 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE 


REVEREND WALTER LE BEAU 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


There appears to be some hope that religion is about to 
be restored to its proper place in the Catholic school. Edu- 
cators at all the levels of training, the parochial, high school, 
college, and university, are awakening to the importance of 
correct religious instruction for the Catholic student. With 
this awakening comes the realization of the axiom that 
first things must be placed first (in the school as they are in 
the philosophical system of St. Thomas Aquinas), and the 
general agreement that first place belongs to religion. 

It is not the purpose of this article to show that religious 
instruction must necessarily hold first place in any honest 
Catholic school—that belongs to the province of Catholic 
education generally. But assuming that religious instruc- 
tion is paramount, a few observations on its aim, content, 
and method may be of value to those interested, not only 
in making religious instruction first, but making it also 
worthy of first place. We confine ourselves to the Catholic 
college. 

The aim of religious instruction in the Catholic college 
cannot be better indicated than by accommodating the 
words of Pope Piux XI on Catholic education generally, to 
religious instruction specifically. Quoting from his encyclical 
on The Christian Education of Youth: “The proper and 
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immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that 
is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism.” 
So adequate is this statement that it seems nothing can be 
added. Yet it affords an opporunity of correcting a popular 
misconception. Frequently, the Catholic college, and the 
religion instructor personally, are accused by pastor and 
parent of failure to ‘“‘save” students. In defense let it be 
said that it is not the specific business of the college, nor 
of the instructor, to save souls, but to educate students in 
the art of salvation. I quote from a communication in the 
July eighteenth issue of the Commonweal: “It is the work 
of the Church through the parish to minister to and save 
souls, through education ‘to make souls worth saving’.” 
(“Salvation in the Bag” by Peter McCarthy.) The state- 
ment is true, and contains more matter for consideration 
regarding religious instruction than may appear at the first 
reading. 

Objectively, every soul is of sufficient value, with or with- 
out the benefits of a college education, to merit the expendi- 
ture of every effort to save it. Its creation and redemption 
by God give it an almost infinite value. But subjectively, 
in the mind of the student whose soul is concerned, one won- 
ders if it has so great a value. For if it has this value it is 
difficult, except for certain sins of weakness, to account for 
the actions of some students—they surely cannot know the 
priceless work of goodness, beauty, and grace which they 
are destroying. And it is on this specific point, in its failure 
to impart that appreciation of values, that the Catholic 
college generally, and the religion instructor specifically, 
may be blamed. 

The very words of Pope Piux XI, “to form Christ in 
those regenerated by baptism”, presuppose the objective 
value of the soul, but make it the aim of education to form 
Christ consciously in that soul, to make it aware, in other 
words, of the great dignity of its Christian being. It should 
therefore be the aim of religious instruction, on its dog- 
matic side, to bring about this awareness. Its logical start- 
ing point should be the nature of man as a composite being 
of body and soul, a spirit-matter product of the creative 
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Hand, with faculties belonging to both elements but mar- 
velously inter-related in a single personality, then upon this 
natural foundation to build the supernatural structure, i. e., 
upon nature or the soul, to superimpose the super-nature or 
communicated God-Life; upon the natural faculties of intel- 
lect and will, to superimpose faith, hope, charity, and the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; and upon the natural activi- 
ties of stimulus and response, to superimpose the activities 
of antecedent and concomitant grace. The finished struc- 
ture will then show that there is so much in man, naturally 
and supernaturally, of the material, spiritual, sensual, and 
rational; so many powers, potential and actual, that he car- 
ries well the title of microcosm. Yet if his state is to be any- 
thing but chaotic there must be order, or a subordination of 
the lesser to the greater, in the hierarchy of being, powers, 
goodness, and beauty which he encompasses. It is with the 
establishment of this order or subordination that religious 
instruction, on its moral side, should be concerned. 


Now to formulate the aim of religious instruction in the 
college, or to paraphrase the statement of Pope Piux XI: 
religious instruction should first impart a just appreciation 
of the natural-supernatural, objective and subjective value 
and dignity of Christian being; and secondly, arrange the 
several parts and potentialities of this Christian being in 
their proper hierarchial order. A more concise statement 
may be arrived at by comparing the objectives of secular 
and Catholic education. Perhaps the most generous objec- 
tive which can be attributed to secular education is the 
natural beauty and completion of man in his natural powers 
of intellect, will, and body; while the objective of Catholic 
education is the full beauty and completion of man in his 
divinization in a human mode. 


So much for the aims of religious instruction, and now 
its content. 


The Bulletin of a Catholic college, of whose faculty the 
writer is a member, carries the statement that its courses 
in religion are designed to achieve their end at the college 
level of learning. The courses offered show that the college 
has had the courage of its convictions. 
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No truer criticism, nor more deserved condemnation, can 
be pronounced on religious instruction in the Catholic col- 
lege of the past than that it has seldom assumed propor- 
tions or reached depths that would challenge the intellec- 
tual powers of a sincere student. Small wonder then that 
the student developed a contempt for his religion classes 
and for his religion instructor. Whatever was the process 
of reasoning that concluded making the classes of religion 
so easy that the student would not find them burdensome, 
it was certainly false. Could it have been that we felt we 
must apologize for having to teach religion at all? Then 
we should have apologized a thousand times over for 
squandering the offerings of the faithful for the support of 
Catholic schools. Is there any reason, moreover, why the 
Catholic college student should not acquire a mature under- 
standing and appreciation of the higher truths of his religion 
as he is expected to acquire them in mathematics? Why 
should not the college graduate be a fair theologian as he 
is expected to be, and usually is, a fair mathematician? No 
one would think of teaching advanced arithmetic to a col- 
lege student; yet frequently all that has been taught in 
religion is no more than advanced catechism. What he must 
be taught is dogmatic and moral theology, adapted to his 
mentality, and presented in a vivid and appealing fashion 
in the terminology with which he is familiar. How often has 
it not been said that Catholic colleges have failed to develop 
Catholic leadership? But when the college graduate was 
sent out into the world with no more equipment in religion 
than the ordinary high school graduate has in politics, it 
could hardly be expected of him that he would have the 
needed confidence to assume leadership. It is more true to 
say that he was self-conscious and ashamed of the lack of 
knowledge and that higher religious understanding which 
other people somehow expected him to have. To remedy 
this condition it is evident that the college student must be 
given an honest layman’s course in theology. 

Regarding text books of religion, it may be said that too 
many have been written that bear’ the mark of “writing 
down”, whose authors seem not to want to frighten or dis- 
courage the student. Religion, in this fashion, has been 
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diluted for the college student as though he were not capable 
of “taking it straight”. Let the instructor inject the lighter 
elements, but put into the hands of the student a book 
which he must study and master! His respect for the study 
of religion will then equal that which he has for other 
subjects. 


The method of religious instruction in the college must 
be positive. The Bulletin to which we have already referred 
maintains that “religious instruction must be carried from 
the field of traditional controversy into the field of the 
appreciation type”. The full force of this statement will 
be appreciated by any priest who as a seminarian may have 
wondered if he were studying Protestant objections or 
Catholic truth. But while there may be some justification 
for this negative treatment in the seminary, there can be 
none in the college. Even a partially negative teaching 
would be a mistake, and for several reasons. First, there is 
not enough time allotted to religion in the present curricu- 
lum to answer all objections adequately so as not to result 
in a serious impairment to the students faith. Secondly, 
Catholicism is no longer on the defensive; Protestantism 
has ceased to be a challenge even intellectually. It is not in 
the spirit of conscientious objectors that non-Catholic 
theologians now devote their efforts toward the develop- 
ment of their own theological system, but rather is it their 
constant endeavor to harmonize their teaching with the 
Catholic teaching on as many points as possible. And 
lastly, the pressing need of the moment, (and the aim of 
religious instruction, as we have seen) is to impart a posi- 
tive appreciation of, and develop a greater love for, the 
faith that is in the Catholic student. With the college stu- 
dent this can be done only by disclosing to him the higher 
truths of his religion, and that without marring their beauty 
by long degressions in refutation of groundless objections. 
The false impression must not be given that Catholic truth 
needs to be bolstered up by refutation of Protestant objec- 
tions. It stands eternally alone. 


But in another and deeper sense religious instruction must 
be positive in its method by focusing everything upon two 
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words: Life and Love. The instructor must bring out these 
two very positive ideas in every course that he teaches. It 
can be done, for religion itself is Life, the sum total of all 
man’s being, and Love, the sum total of all man’s activity. 
No one will deny that there has been too much harping on 
the heinousness of death, of sin, and not enough extolling 
of the beauty of life, of God-Life; too much of the “thou 
shalt not”, and not enough of the “thou shalt” and its rea- 
sons. To become positive (stating it very concisely, even 
at the risk of possible misunderstanding) religious instruc- 
tion must be shot through with the Liturgy, the “I am the 
(mystically extended) way, and the truth, and the life.’” 

Correlation is yet another aspect of positive religious 
instruction. If religion is ever to fulfil one of its purposes in 
Catholic education, to serve as the coordinating principle 
in the entire educative process, it must be correlated with 
every other subject. The instructor must point out the 
implications of religion in literature, philosophy, the 
sciences, natural and social, and the fine arts. But again 
this must be done positively. We have said that religion 
is life, and life, good or bad, must be reflected in the above 
branches of learning. The declaration of Cyrano de Berge- 
rac: “never to write anything that does not proceed from 
the heart’’, is evidence that literature should reflect the best 
that man has lived; in philosophy, it is the life of God, of 
man, of the universe that form a great part of its subject 
matter; in the sciences, particularly the social branches, it 
is the life of the race that is being dissected, experimented 
with, and ordered for the common good; in the fine arts, it 
is life at its best, in its most attractive form because coupled 
with genius, that is portrayed in music, painting, and poetry. 
It may then be concluded that whatever truth, beauty, or 
goodness is reflected in literature, philosophy, science, and 
fine arts, that that truth, beauty, and goodness is not its 
own but of man, and ultimately of God, as the light of the 
moon is of the sun. 

A final thought concerns religion instructors. Too careful 
attention cannot be given to the personnel of the Depart- 


*St. John, xiv:6. 
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ment of Religion in the Catholic college. The old impression 
that anyone can teach religion must be forever dispelled 
from the mind of those administrating Catholic schools if 
they are seriously intent on accomplishing in religion what 
they hope to attain in other branches of comparatively less 
importance. Religion, because it is the most vital, is per- 
haps also the most difficult and dangerous subject which 
can be taught. Its instructors then should never be chosen 
lightly. A remark frequently overheard is that nowhere are 
men trained to teach religion. But whether or not it is pos- 
sible to train men for this purpose, the hope is entertained 
nevertheless that soon there may be some institution with 
sufficient vision at least to make the attempt. Did not 
Christ prepare His apostles? 

In summary, the aim of college religious instruction 
should be the full beauty and completion of the super- 
naturalized man; its content must be sufficient to appeal to 
and satisfy the intellectual capacities of a normal college 
student; and its method must be positive and liturgical. 


CORRECTION 


The JournaL oF ReEticious Instruction will be truly grateful 
if subscribers will make the following corrections in the article, 
“Religious Education in the Catholic College” by Reverend Wil- 
liam F, Cunningham, C.S.C., published on pages 131-137, in the 
October, 1935 issue of this magazine. 

The heading for Section I should read— 

I. The Instructional phase: Know God! (p. 131). 

II. The Inspirational phase: Love God! (p. 133). 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, §S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Nore: Beginning with the April issue the JournaL began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion and Liturgy. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists 
will appear under the following headings: Supernatural State and Grace; 
Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology ; Philosophy ; Sociology, 
Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and Science; 
Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 


_ the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 


assistance of specialist in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM 


SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


Ayrinhac, Rev. H. A. 
Legislation on the Sacraments in the New Code of 
Canon Law Longmans, 1928, 3.00 
“The author here treats the sacramentals and all the Sacra- 
ments except Matrimony. He gives the historical development 


of each law before the canonical commentary proper.”—Eccle- 
siastical Review 


Cambridge, England. Summer School of Catholic Studies 
Six Sacraments: Papers from the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies held at Cambridge, July 27,August 
5, 1929; ed. by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Herder, 1930, 2.50 


Doyle, Rev. Francis X. 
The Wonderful Sacraments Benziger, 1924, 1.25 


Without any pretentious array of scholarship the author puts 
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in simplest fashion the teaching of the Bible and divine tradi- 
tion on the Sacraments in general in part one, and in particular 
in part two. 


Herzog, Rev. Charles G. 
Channels of Redemption. The Sacraments, Their 
Institution, Nature and Effects. Benziger, 1931, 3.00 


“A profound, clear, well arranged and complete declaration 
and explanation of the teaching of the Catholic Church con- 
cerning the Sacraments, in general and in particular.” —Journal 
of Religious Instruction 


Martindale, Rev. Cyril C. 
Sacramental System Macmillan, 1928, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, No. 21) 


“Treatise on the Sacraments gives us a sketch of their his- 
torical development, proves their divine institution and explains 
each sacrament in detail.”—Catholic World 


Pohle, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph, and Preuss, Arthur 
Dogmatic Theology. 12v. 5th and 6th rev. ed. 
Herder, 1927-1931, 1.00 to 3.00 each 


A very exhaustive scholarly treatise discussing all the finer 
points in regard to the Sacraments. It draws heavily on the 
Scripture, the Fathers and other reliable source books to sub- 
stantiate the truth of each and every point discussed. 


Pourrat, Very Rev. P. 
Theology of the Sacraments. Authorized trans. 
from the 3d French edition Herder, 1930, 2.00 

“The author traces the development of dogma in the theology 

of the Sacraments and thus brings the historical progress ot 
religion into harmony with the logical development of doctrinal 
definition.” —Ecclesiastical Review 

Robison, Wm. F. 
The Seven-Fold Gift: A Study of the Seven 
Sacraments. 2d ed. Herder, 1922, 1.59 


Villien, Rev. A. 
History and Liturgy of the Sacraments. English 
tr. by H. W. Edwards. Benziger, 1932, 2.70 


The book makes clear the meaning of the rites which the 
Church uses in administering the Sacraments, arouses the under- 
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standing and devotion of the reader to the better reception of 
them. 


MARRIAGE 
Ayrinhac, Very Rev. H. A. 


Marriage Legislation in the New Code of Canon 
Law. Rev. and enl. by Rev. P. J. Lydon 
Benziger, 1932, 2.75 

Father Lydon has increased the utility of this volume by 
“a commentary, more adequate than in Father Ayrinhac’s first 
edition, covering the ordinary cases included in each canon, 
which commentary is well illustrated by quotations from the 
latest decisions of the Holy See.”—America 


Chesterton, G. K. 
Superstition of Divorce Dodd, 1920, 2.00 


The author’s strongest arguments for the sanctity and perma- 
nence of marriage are drawn from the age-old usage of the 
Catholic Church, his chapters on “The Story of the Vow” and 
“The Story of the Family” being particularly good. 


DeSmet, Canon A. 


Betrothment and Marriage. 2v. Herder, 1912-1925, 6.50 

“In addition to the canonical and theological treatment of the 
subject there are copious notes on the history of marriage in 
the Church and on civil law.”—America 


Gerrard, Rev. Thomas J. 
Marriage and Parenthood; The Catholic Ideal. 
Wagner, 1911, 1.25 
“It is redolent with good sense in treating of the institution 
and purpose of marriage, . . . of the manifold problems that 
confront father and mother.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Gigot, Rev. Francis E. 
Christ’s Teaching Concerning Divorce in the New 
Testament Benziger, 1912, .67 
“This book sets forth clearly the doctrine of the Church on 
divorce with its equally Scriptural foundation.”—Ave Maria. 
Gilles, Rev. James M., C.SP. 
Catholic Church and the Home .° Macmillan, 1928, 1.00 
(Calvert Series) 
“In this trenchant and timely treatise the author reveals an 
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accurate knowledge of what the world is thinking and doing 
in regard to marriage, and employs his usual powers of mind 
and energy of will in decrying the rapid disintegration of family 
life.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
Courtship and Marriage American Press, 1920, .25 
A practical guide for the young Catholic man and lady show- 


ing how to conduct themselves in a truly Catholic way which 
will not lessen their joys but increase them a hundredfold. 


Into Their Company. A Book for a Modern Girl on 
Love and Marriage. Kenedy, 1931, 1.00 
Offers advice to young women parallel to that given to young 
men by Father Martindale in his book entitled “The Difficult 
Commandment.” 


Joyce, Rev. George H., S.J. 
Christian Marriage. An Historical and Doctrinal 
Study. (Heythrop theological series 1). 
Sheed, 1933, 5.00 


“It takes the whole field of the Catholic theology of marriage 
—natural law and revelation, contract and sacrament—and 


covers it with a thoroughness hitherto unknown in English 
works on the subject.”—Book Survey 


Latz, Leo J. 
Rhythm of Fertility and Sterility in Women. 
Chicago, Latz Foundation, 933, 1.00 
“This small booklet deals with an important and very actual 
issue, namely the possibility of a method of birth control,— 
other than total abstinence—which will be acceptable to Catho- 
lics.”—Catholic World 
Lovat, Lady 
Marriage and Motherhood Benziger, 1920, 3.00 
“Catholic women will find this volume full of sage counsels.” 
—America 
Mahoney, Rev. E. J. 
Christian Marriage Macmillan, 1928, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 30) 
Piux XI, Pope 
Encyclical on Marriage (Catholic Mind) 
America Press, 1931, .5c 
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“It is all in the reiteration of traditional doctrine and un- 
changing moral principles, and new in its striking synthesis and 
condemnation of every modern error and abuse concerning 
marriage and family life.’”—Jrish Ecclesiastical Record 


Scott, Rev. Martin J., S.J. 
Marriage Paulist Press, 1930, 1.00 
“A discussion of the Christian concept of marriage, divorce, 
annulment, separation, birth control. He introduces in his text 
many authoritative opinions drawn from outside sources which 
are in fundamental agreement with the position of the Catholic 
Church.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Sheed, Francis J. 
Nullity of Marriage (The Roman Rota and the Law 
of England). Sheed, 1931, 2s6d 
“Mr. Sheed’s exposition makes clear that the Church only 
stands by the law of God as regards the substance of matrimony 
and that she has the power to legislate, just as the State has in 
its own sphere regarding the conditions required for the validity 
of the contract from which the relationship of marriage 
results.”—Month 


Van der Donckt, Rev. C. 
Christian Motherhood and Education Pustet, 1926, 2.00 


“Young women preparing for the marriage state will greatly 
profit by reading this book. . . . The author reasons from prin- 
ciples drawn from the maternity of the Blessed Virgin and of 
the Church to the dignity and constituents of Christian mother- 
hood.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Vermeersch, Arthur, S.J. 
What is Marriage? America Press, 1932, .25 


“A translation of a catechetical commentary on Pope Pius’ 
memorable Encyclical—Casti Connubi—of December 31, 1930. 
It follows the general lines of the Encyclical, and elucidates by 
opposite questions the doctrine and the falseness of the opposing 
opinions.” —Month 


BirtH CONTROL 
Bruehl, Rev. Charles P. 
Birth Control and Eugenics _ Wagner, 1928, 2.50 


“The whole volume constitutes an up to date, discriminating 
and comprehensive, though relatively brief discussion of all the 
subjects with which it deals.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
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Chesterton, G. K. 
Eugenics and Other Evils Dodd, 1927, 2.50 


“Some of the other evils all brought into relation with his 
main subject, are low wages of industrial workers, the mendi- 
cancy laws, the game laws, the constant efforts being made by 
governments to curtail personal liberty.”—Catholic World 


Guchteneere, Raoul de 
Judgment on Birth Control Macmillan, 1931, 2.00 


The best and most complete treatise of the position of the 
Catholic Church on the problem of birth control. The book 
can be recommended unreservedly. 


Moore, Rev. Edward R. 
Case Against Birth Control Century, 1931, 2.50 
“The present volume embodies the results of a world-wide 
investigation into every phase of the birth control problem 
which was carried on by a number of skilled social workers, 
under the direction of Father Moore.”—Thought 


PENANCE 


Geddes, Rev. Leonard, S.J. 
The Catholic Church and Confession 


Macmillan, 1928, 1.00 
(Calvert Series) 
“A very satisfactory treatment of Confession.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review 
Guillois, Rev. Ambrose 
History of Confession; or The Dogma of Confes- 
sion Vindicated from the Attacks of Heretics and 
Infidels. Translated from the French of Rev. Am- 
brose Guillois by Louis de Goesbriand. 
Benziger, 1889, .75 
“One of the most complete and instructive treatises hitherto 
written about Confession.”—American Catholic Quarterly 
Harrington, Rev. H. 
The Sacrament of Penance Macmillan, 1929, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 27) 
Kurtscheid, Rev. Bertrand 
History of the Seal of Confession Herder, 1927, 2.50 


“After the author has discussed briefly the history of the 
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obligation of the seal from the earliest times of the Church, he 
takes up the subject of the seal in canon law and theology, and 
then passes on to the question of the seal -of confession in 
civil law.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Lepicier, Aleris Cardinal 
Indulgences, Their Origin, Nature and Develop- 
ment. 3d edition Benziger, 4.75 
“The true Catholic doctrine is here given on a subject that 


has been grossly misunderstood and misinterpreted.”—News 
Letter 


Mahoney, Rev. E. J. 
Sin and Repentance Macmillan, 1928, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 26) 

Scharsch, Rev. Philipp, O.M.I. 
Confession as a Means of Spiritual Progress. Trans- 
lated from the 4th German edition by the Rev. F. 
A. Marks Herder, 1931, .75 


“A simple but worthwhile treatise for all who would make 
their confessions mean more than merely a means of forgive- 
ness.” —Month 


Semple, Rev. Henry C., S.J. 
Heaven Open to Souls Benziger, 1916, 2.75 
“The author develops at considerable length the Scriptural, 
Patristic, ‘Theological as well as rational grounds upon which 
the doctrine that supreme love of God and consequently perfect 
contrition are relatively easy for all souls who are determined 
to shun mortal sin.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


EUCHARIST AND OTHER SACRAMENTS 


Arendzen, Rev. J. P. 
Ertreme Unction Macmillan, 1931, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 28) 

Faber, Rev. F. W. 
Blessed Sacrament Murphy, 1854, 1.50 


“Jesus viewed in his own great mystery of love is the sacred 
and venerable truth which is here considered.’”—Cleveland 
Public Library 


Kolbe, Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. 
Sacrament of Confirmation Macmillan, 1931, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 23) 
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Miller, Rev. B. V. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice Macmillan, 1930, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 24) 


Murphy, Rev. J. P. 
The Sacrament of Baptism Macmillan, 1929, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 22) 


O’Mahony, James E., O.M.Cap. (Father James) 
The Sacrament of Life Herder, 1932, 1.85 


“The sacramental idea in its broadest meaning, or that mate- 
rial things are the vehicle, the signs and symbols, of the invisible 
and the spiritual is the central theme on which Father James 
has threaded this series of spiritual essays.” —Jrish Ecclesiatical 
Record 


Smith, Rev. George D. 
The Sacrament of the Eucharist Macmillan, 1931, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 25) 


Vonier, Dom Anscar, O.S.B. 
Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist 
Benziger, 1925, 1.75 


“The learned Benedictine Abbot seeks first and almost en- 
tirely to expound the Thomistic theology of the Eucharist, 
leaving the devotional consequent to manifest itself sponte-sua, 
as it naturally will and must to the reader who has intellectually 
assimilated the doctrinal content.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


OTHER BooKs ON THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM ARE: 


Cambridge, England. Summer School of Catholic 
Studies. The Atonement. Herder, 1926, 2.50 


Cronin, Very Rev. C. Christian Priesthood. 
Macmillan, 1931, .75 


D’Ales. Baptism and Confirmation. Sands, 3s6d 


Hedley, J. Cuthbert, bp. Holy Eucharist. 
Longmans, 1907, 1.80 


Myers, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Mystical Body. Macmillan, .75 


Plus, Rev. R. Baptism and Confirmation. 
Benziger, 1930, 1.40 


Plus, Rev. R. The Eucharist. Burns, 1931, 3s6d 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprtor’s Note: With the October, 1935 issue the JourNAL began the publi- 
cation of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used in 
mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public school chil- 
dren. Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to these lessons on 
the Commandments. 


LESSON V: THE FIRST COMMANDMENT 
The Baltimore Catechism, Lessons 30 and 31 


I AM THE Lorp THy Gop——. These first six words are 
really the introduction to all the commandments but they 
were written as the positive section of the first command- 
ment. This positive section commands adoration. 


This adoration is given to God, ordinarily, in five ways: 


FAITH—-HOPE—-CHARITY—PRAYER—SACRIFICE 


We shall study each of the above to learn the best way 
to render adoration to God. 


FAITH: i. e., believing in God; accepting as truth that there is 
a God and believing all that God has revealed or made known 
to us. Recite the “Act of Faith’—this act is an expression of 
the faith we must have. 
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HOPE: i. e., trusting or having confidence in God; living as 
well as you can and leaving the rest to God; this is expressed in 
the “Act of Hope”. 


CHARITY: i. e., loving God; loving what He loves and hating 
what He hates; acting as He wishes us to act; obeying the com- 
mandments ; showing friendship for God by attending such devo- 
tions as the Holy Hour, Benediction, and making private visits 
to His church. Recite the “Act of Love” and the “Act of Con- 
trition”. 


PRAYER: i. e., talking lovingly to God; adoring, thanking and 
asking help from God; praying morning and night, before and 
after meals; saying the Rosary every day, especially during 
May and October; making the Stations of the Cross frequently, 
especially during Lent and after Confession. 


SACRIFICE: i. e., offering sacrifice to God, especially the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass; having Masses said; attending Mass as 
often as possible, especially during such times as Lent, May and 
November; making personal sacrifices and practicing mortifica- 
tions. 


SINCE ADORATION IS COMMANDED, THEN NEGLECT 
OF ADORATION IS FORBIDDEN 


Here are listed some of the sins against the first part of 
the first commandment. 


AGAINST FAITH: Not believing in God and His true church 
—being indifferent and not caring about matters of faith and 
the practice of religion. 

Not trying to know what God has taught—missing Catechism 
Class or not studying the Catechism lessons; not paying atten- 
tion to the instructions at the Sunday Mass. 

Refusing to believe all that God has taught—saying that you do 
not believe that there is a hell, etc.; talking or listening to 
impious or unholy talk; reading or writing books against reli- 
gion. 


Neglecting to profess or show belief in what God has taught— 
not performing religious duties; encouraging or agreeing with 
anyone who speaks against religion; doing harm to religion by 
criticism or speaking against bishops, priests, nuns, or works 
of the parish, such as parish regulations, Catechism classes, 
societies, collections ; giving scandal by living a sinful life; being 
ashamed of religion, such as being ashamed to defend or stand 
up for religion when it is attacked; to tip the hat to the Blessed 
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Sacrament when passing a Catholic Church; to greet a priest, or 
to say prayers before or after meals when some one is watch- 
ing; being disrespectful in church; being ashamed to receive 
Holy Communion frequently or to take part in such church 
activities as society affairs or processions; profaning sacred 
places (church, chapel, convent), sacred persons (priest, nun), 
or sacred things (chalice, etc.) ; making fun of anyone who is 
praying or performing any religious act, etc. 


AGAINST HOPE: Not having proper trust or confidence in 
God. 


Presumption—hoping too much, expecting to reach heaven with- 
out following the advice of God; false confidence or being over- 
confident. 

Despair—hoping too little; seriously doubting God’s mercy; 
doubting His forgiveness; unreasonable fear that you will lose 
your soul though you are doing your best to save it. This lack 
of trust in God leads to suicide as it did in the case of Judas. 


AGAINST CHARITY: Not loving God—committing sins, espe- 
cially mortal sins; associating with bad companions; receiving 
the sacraments, especially Holy Communon, in mortal sin; being 
disrespectful in making the genuflection-or the Sign of the 


Cross; coming in late for Sunday Mass without a sufficient 
reason. 


AGAINST PRAYER: Not praying to God; praying carelessly 
or without attention. 

AGAINST SACRIFICE: Not offering sacrifice to God. 

Suggestion: Close your eyes and picture God looking over His 
world. See the world, its people not knowing and not loving 
but sinning against Him. Then imagine that you hear Him as 
He thunders the words: 


I AM THE LORD THY GOD, THOU SHALT NOT HAVE 
STRANGE GODS BEFORE ME. 


THOU SHALT NOT HAVE STRANGE (other) GODS BEFORE 
(besides) ME 


This negative section of the commandment forbids the 
worship of false gods. This worship of false gods is done 
especially in three ways. We shall study each. 

1. Giving creatures the honor which belongs to God— 
thinking more of a certain person, or of pleasure, or of 
money than of God. Example:—a Catholic who marries 
before a minister or a justice of the peace. 
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Practicing false worship—attending non-Catholic serv- 
ices; listening to non-Catholic sermons. 


Attributing to creatures the perfection which belongs to 
God alone. This is done in many ways, several of which 
we will mention here: 


Using Spells: i. e., attributing to words a power they 
do not possess; for example, saying certain words and 
believing that as a result of these words, some change 
will take place in an object. 

Using Charms: i. e., attributing to things a power 
they do not possess; such as expecting bad luck to 
result from the breaking of a looking glass; expecting 
good luck from a four-leaf clover, horse shoe, or lucky 
stone; expecting death to follow from thirteen sitting 
at the same table or from the crying of a dog or a cat 
at night; chain-prayers, etc. 

Believing in dreams, mediums, spiritualists, fortune 
tellers, chain-prayers, fortunes told from lines in the 
hand or cards, etc. 


Note: The sacramentals—holy water, scapulars, med- 
als, crucifixes, statues, etc., cannot be said to be charms. 
They are used, not because of any value in themselves, but 
to honor God and the saints, to remind us to pray and to 
act properly and thus secure God’s protection and help. 
We pray, not to a crucifix nor a statue, but before a crucifix 
or a statue that it may help us to think of Jesus or a saint. 
We do not adore, but we honor the saints because they are 
friends of God; we ask their help because as His friends, 
they can secure help from Him for us. 


PROBLEMS 


Know the answers for the next class meeting. 


. Suppose a child said: “In Confession I never tell that I do 


not study my Catechism lesson; I do not believe it is a sin.” 
What would you answer? 


. Two people are discussing the First Commandment. One 


says: “People in this country do not break the First Com- 
mandment because there are no false gods.” The other claims 
it is broken every day. What do you think? 
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. Upon seeing you kneel before a statue one day, a man says 
that you are worshipping a piece of marble. How would you 

explain your action to him? , 

. When you tell a boy that it is silly to believe in lucky stones, 

he tells you that you do the same with medals and rosaries. 

How would you answer him? 

. Mary and Tess go to a fortune teller just for fun. Is this 

wrong? 

Someone sends you a chain-prayer telling you that you will 

have bad luck if you do not use it and send it to others. 


What should you do about it? Do you commit a sin if you 
believe in such things? 


. Two children make a visit to the church every day, attend 

morning Mass and devotions when possible. Another child 

mentions it to you and laughs at them. What would be your 

attitude toward the one who laughs? 

. A teacher in class ridicules your Faith. What should you do? 

. In Catechism Class James learns that he should say certain 

prayers before and after meals, but as no one in his family 

does this, he is ashamed to start. What do you think of 

James? 

. John’s mother does not make him go to Catechism Class. 

She thinks it is silly to study the Catechism lesson every 

night. What should John do? 

. In company with a non-Catholic, you are passing a Catholic 

Church. He might laugh if you tip your hat. Should you tip 

your hat. 

. Mary, a non-Catholic, goes with you to Mass and then asks 

you to go with her to her services. May you do this? 

. Mary talks to her chum during the instruction at Mass. She 

says she need pay no attention as she hears the same matter 

in class. Is this right? 

. Peter claims that during Lent, all boys should go to morning 
Mass and make the stations every day. Jim says that as these 


things are not commanded, it is not necessary to do them. 
What would you say? 


QUESTIONS 


Know all. Hand in written answers to any ten. 
. What is the First Commandment? 
. State five ways in which adoration is given to God. 

. What is meant by faith? hope? charity? prayer? sacrifice? 
. Name four ways that one sins against faith. Explain each. 
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. Name some sins to explain “not trying to know what God has 
taught.” 


. Name some sins which show how one neglects to profess 
belief in what God has taught. 
Name two kinds of sins against hope. 
. What is meant by presumption? despair? 
Name some sins against charity. 
. Is prayer necessary? 
Name three ways in which one worships false gods. 
. How does a person give a creature the honor that belongs 
to God? 
. What is meant by spells? 
. What is meant by charms? 
Is it wrong to go to a spiritualist, medium, or fortune teller? 
. Why is a sacramental not a charm? 
. Do you ever pray to a crucifix or to a statue? 


Christ, the Consecrator of the family, must again become the 
very Center of the Christian home by means of frequent worthy 
Communion and still better, by family Communion. This will 
ensure that part of the program for the restoration of the family 
outlined by the Papal Delegate in the words: “A program that in 
cooperation with the parish priest would promote in the Catholic 
home a closer and more informed cooperation with the liturgical 
life of the Church; a program that would seek to have the family 
and the home a center of its own Christian and Catholic life, where- 
by that life would pour forth to serve our beloved Church and all 
of human society.” 

By Joseph Krueter, O.S.B., “The Family and the Eucharist,” 
Orate Fratres, Vol. IX (June 15, 1935), p. 359. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


In this and several articles to follow we will treat of the 
sacrament of sacraments, the Blessed Eucharist. In this 
contribution we will deal only with the essential mystery of 
the Real Presence, leaving for later consideration the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass and the Sacrament of Holy Communion. 
We might ask the question then first: What is the Blessed 
Eucharist? And the entirely satisfactory answer is that it 
is the renewal and continuation of the mystery of the Incar- 
nation unto the end of time, implying in the fullest sense 
everything that this statement contains, every phase and 
aspect of the incarnation and its purpose, our atonement 
and redemption. Let us then examine the solemn and cer- 
tain teaching of the Church on this mystery of the Blessed 
Eucharist, remembering that it is a mystery in the strictest 
sense of the word, something essentially supernatural, some- 
thing so beyond the powers of unaided human reason that 
were it not revealed to us by God we could not even suspect 
its existence. And even after it has been revealed to us we 
still cannot fully understand it, though it contains no 
contradiction within itself, and hence there is no absurdity 
in our act of faith in the Real Presence. 

We believe in the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist. We understand from divine revelation that 
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Jesus Christ, God and man, with His Body and Blood, ani- 
mated by His soul and united to the Person of God, is con- 
tained whole and entire under the dimensions of the Host 
and in the Chalice under the dimensions of the wine. This 
presence is effected by the words of consecration, through 
the power given by God to His priests, that as often as 
they, duly ordained to the Christian priesthood, pronounce 
in His person again the words of institution over wheaten 
bread and wine from the grape, the entire substance of the 
bread is changed into the substance of His Body and the 
entire substance of the wine into His most precious Blood. 
This is designated as transubstantiation, defined by the 
Council of Trent as “that singular and marvellous change 
of the entire substance of bread and wine into the substance 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, the accidents of bread and 
wine alone remaining.” 


There is but one acceptable meaning to the words of insti- 
tution, the literal meaning, which is brought out most clear- 
ly by a simple paraphrase. ‘“This” that is, what I hold in 
my hands, which at the begining of the speech is bread, “is,” 
by divine power at the close of the sentence, “My body.” 
And in like manner also the similar formula for the conse- 
cration of the chalice. So by virtue of the words, a virtue 
divinely given, the entire substance of the bread is con- 
verted into the substance of Body of Christ, and the entire 
substance of the wine into the substance of Blood of Christ, 
substance into substance, the accidents of bread and wine 
remaining unaffected by the change. It is a mystery, it 
requires divine power, but it is not impossible, that is, not 
beyond the power of God to perform. We have no other 
example of such a change, hence Trent styled it “singular.” 
All the changes of substance into other substances that take 
place in the natural order are only partial, for while one 
being is really changed into another, as food is coverted into 
flesh by digestion, still throughout the conversion or change 
the subject matter remained the same, the form only of 
the being was replaced by a new form. Even in the act of 
creation, wherein God draws forth beings from non-existence 
and from no previously existing subject matter, we have 
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not a perfect analogy, for we have not to consider how one 
being simply ceases to exist into another already existing 
being. For that is implied and verified in the mystery of 
transubstantiation; briefly the entire substance of the bread 
and wine ceases into the prexisting and unchanged Body 
and Blood of Christ. Once this mystery is revealed to us, 
though we do not understand how it is effected, yet we see 
that it is not impossible for God, Who exercises absolute 
dominion over all beings, all substances, not only their form 
but also their matter, and there is nothing to prevent Him 
from converting one substance totally into another already 
existing, in no way affecting the accidents of the substance 
so converted. These do not become the accidents of the 
being into which their substance was converted but are 
sustained in being by the divine omnipotence, without their 
proper subject or connatural substance. 

To these two points, the great Doctor of the Schools, St. 
Thomas Acquinas, reduced the essential mystery of the 
Real Presence. Two miracles are required from which all 
the other effects are derived. The first miracle is transub- 
stantiation as described above. The second miracle is that 
the accidents of bread and wine continue to exist without 
inhering in their proper subject. For a clearer understand- 
ing of what this second miracle implies, and also to bring 
out more forcibly the exact nature of transubstantiation we 
must consider somewhat in detail what we mean by the 
terms substance and accident. 

Everywhere about us in the world we note that there 
are two kinds of beings. Some beings are complete, able to 
stand by themselves, and once brought into existence are 
dependent on no other creature for continued existence and 
the exercise of the action suited to their nature. These are 
substances, and they are constituted in a certain kind of 
being, a nature, we say, an essence, which is what they are, 
only what they are, but all that they are. On the other 
hand, there are many realities which exist only in another, 
they cannot stand by themselves, they must have a subject 
in which they inhere; their very existence consists in exist- 
ing in another and we perceive that naturally they cannot 
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be conceived of as existing save in another as in their sub- 
ject. A few examples will make this more concrete, but we 
have purposely stated it in abstract terms to forestall the 
very common popular error of confounding substance with 
one class only of substances, that is material substance and 
confusing it still more with the notion of something hard, 
solid, or heavy, a vague concept of what is really an acci- 
dent, and nothing more than an accident, namely quantity. 
All of us know of a substance called iron, and yet though we 
come to the knowledge of iron through its properties or ac- 
cidents, that it is hard, heavy, of different sizes and weights, 
etc., yet a moments’ reflection will tell us that none of these 
things make up the essence or substance of iron. That may 
vary and change, yet the iron remains iron, even though it 
change color to red and then white, by the action of heat, 
and from solid mass into liquid form. And in everything 
that is truly iron, it matter not whether it be a mere splinter 
or a mighty beam of weight measured in tons, there is some- 
thing beyond the properties that make iron to be iron, an 
essence or substance, which is what iron is, all that it is and 
only what it is. If any substance lack this essence or be 
other than this, then it is not iron. But it is not merely in 
the material order that we have substances and accidents. 
There are spiritual substances, constituted also in a com- 
plete nature, and once put into existence independent of 
second causes for continuing in their nature, and correspond- 
ingly there are spiritual accidents. Thus no one can doubt 
the abiding, lasting nature of one’s own soul that remains 
the same, one and identical under all the changes of 
thoughts, ideas, images, desires, feelings, which move so rap- 
idly through the field of consciousness. None of them 
stands by itself, each thought by its very notion requires a 
thinking subject, each desire a subject desiring and so on. 
And it is in part from this inner experience of our own 
mental life, that we come to the notion of substance and 
accident in the world outside of us and then returning form 
also the notion, imperfect yet sufficient of substances of 
higher order than our own, and lastly the concept of the 
Supreme Being, the Perfect Substance, which is God. 

To return now to the consideration of the mystery of the 
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Real Presence, we believe because we are taught of God 
that the substance of bread is converted into the substance 
of the Body of Christ, the substance of wine in like manner 
into the substance of His Blood. All that makes bread bread, 
is the substance of bread, all that makes wine wine, is the 
substance of wine, and these alone are affected by transub- 
stantiation, they cease into the preexisting and unchanged 
Body and Blood of Christ. The accidents of bread and 
wine on the other hand are in no way altered, that is, the 
color, the taste, the smell, the weight, the shape, the size, 
the form ,etc. These are in no way different from those 
of ordinary bread and wine and so affect our senses in the 
same way, producing every effect that ordinary bread and 
wine produce as far as their effects can be perceived by the 
natural powers of man. Thus the accidents of the Holy 
Eucharist give nourishment to the body, they warm us as 
ordinary food, they are subjected to all the changes from 
surrounding objects exactly as if their proper substances 
were present. This is the meaning of saying that they are 
sustained in existence without their proper subject by the 
power of God. 


As to how they are maintained the best explanation that 
theology has found is in the consideration of quantity, the 
most fundamental of all corporeal accidents. Everything 
of a corporeal nature has quantity or bulk, and without 
quantity many other accidents cannot be conceived of, for 
they inhere in quantity. Thus color is always found in some 
extent of surface that is colored, in like manner shape, size, 
form. So also to be perceptible odor and savor suppose a 
small amount at least of the substance that has these qual- 
ities. In like manner all the action of bodies is in space and 
this is through their quantity, by which they occupy space. 
For quantity is an accident whereby a body is extended into 
parts outside of parts within itself first, and then into parts 
outside of parts to occupy space, the whole quantity of the 
body occupies the whole space, the parts occupying parts of 
the space, but each part of the*body corresponding to a 
part of the space and excluding every other part from that 
of space. Analysis of quantity in bodies shows that this 
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must be the case, else every body would as it were shrink 
to non-dimensional size and at the same time be incapable 
of action on any other body and of any movement in space. 


In applying this finding of reason to the Blessed Euchar- 
ist, the theologians point that it is not necessary to postulate 
a series of miracles whereby God sustains each and every 
accident of bread and wine by a separate act, but only that 
He endow the dimensive quantity of the bread and wine with 
the ability to exist without its proper subject, then all the 
other accidents of bread and wine which are subjected in 
the quantity as their immediate subject will continue to 
exist and produce their proper and peculiar effects just as 
if the singular and marvellous conversion had not taken 
place. There is then no deception, for the accidents of 
bread and wine are really present and our senses are veraci- 
ous in reporting to us their presence and all their connatural 
effects. As to presence of the substance or its absence, that 
does fall within the field of our sense knowledge but pertains 
to our higher faculty of knowledge, the intellect. It may 
be in error in regard to the Real Presence, for that is a truth 
which is beyond the unaided powers of the human mind and 
can be grasped only by the intellect as enlightened by faith, 
which while not giving a perfect understanding of the mys- 
tery yet gives us to know sufficiently of it to show that it 
is not impossible. 


Let us return now to the consideration of the Real Pres- 
ence that we may see more in detail the manner of the Real 
Presence effected by that act of divine omnipotence, tran- 
substantiation. We have noted above how by virtue of the 
words of consecration the entire substance of bread and 
wine is converted into the substance of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but we added that it is to be understood as ceas- 
ing into the preexisting and unchanged Body of Christ. For 
there are other principles to be remembered in adjusting 
the effect of transubstantiation. Thus by the incarnation 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity assumed to Him- 
self a perfect human nature and what He once assumed, He 
never put off. It follows from this axiom of the Fathers 
that in the Blessed Eucharist the Person of Christ is pres- 
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ent together with His Body and Blood. We know, more- 
over, that since Christ rose from the dead and ascended into 
heaven, He is now no longer mortal nor passible, that is no 
material agent can affect His risen, immortal body. For 
this reason, wheresoever His Body is, there also is His 
Blood, there also is His Soul, all united with His Divinity. 
In like manner wheresoever His Blood is, there also is His 
Body, His Soul and His Divinity and this is called natural 
concomitance, the inseparability of those things that make 
up the twofold nature of the God-Man. Hence both His 
Body and Blood, His soul and divinity are truly present un- 
der both species and under each species of the bread and 
wine. And while He remains in Heaven in His connatural 
state, He is also sacramentally present on countless altars 
wherever the words of consecration have been pronounced 
by a duly ordained priest over the matter of bread and wine. 
He is present wholly under each species and in every divi- 
sion of them for the manner of His presence is determined 
by transubstantiation, which caused the substance of the 
bread and wine to cease into the substance of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. Hence wherever was before the substance 
of bread and wine, there is now present the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but as we have explained above the substance of 
bread was in the whole host and in every part of the host, 
the substance of wine in the chalice of wine and in every 
drop of the wine, so now is the Christ present in the whole 
dimensive quantity of the bread and wine and in every divi- 
sion or portion of them. 


And this explains away many of the difficulties raised 
against the Real Presence that He is present after the man- 
ner of a substance. For though in the reality of His Pres- 
ence there can be no doubt that He possesses His dimensive 
quantity in its entirety yet He is not located through it. It 
extends the parts of the Sacred Body into parts outside of 
parts within Itself, but the secondary effect of quantity to 
extend those parts so as to occupy parts of the space is sus- 
pended, and the Body of Christ is located only through the 
dimensive quantity of the host and the wine. It is said to 
be after the manner of a substance, and the best analogy at 
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hand is the location of the soul in the human body. How is 
our soul present in our body? Certainly it is in the whole 
body and in every part of the body, yet the soul has no parts 
to correspond to the parts of the body, it cannot be meas- 
ured along the extent of the body. Hence we must con- 
clude that it is whole and entire in the whole body and 
whole and entire in every part of the body. So far the 
analogy holds but in this does the sacramental manner of 
presence differ, for while the soul is contained in the body 
in such a way that the soul is present nowhere else, the 
Christ is present in many hosts and many chalices separated 
by great distances, and at the same time is located in 
heaven in a natural manner through the dimensive quantity 
of His Sacred Body. When we ask how this may be, we 
simply answer that we do not know. It is not impossible, 
since it is merely multilocation and not multiplication of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. It is one and the same Christ, 
Who is present in heaven at the right hand of His Father 
and present under each and every consecrated Eucharistic 
species, the manner of the presence differing. Many an- 
alogies have been worked out to show this multiplication of 
presence without multiplication of the being present. They 
are helpful, some extremely beautiful, but we warn our read- 
ers in referring to them that they are only analogies and 
the phrase “it is something like” is always to be stressed. 
Thus the example is given of the countless reflections of 
one and the same object in many mirrors, or the thought 
of an author which is reproduced in many copies of his work 
and conveyed to the countless minds of the readers, while 
it remains one and the same thought. But in each instance, 
there is a real multiplication and in the Blessed Eucharist 
we are to be careful not to conclude that the Christ is pres- 
ent only in His image, but really, truly and substantially, 
and in particular we are to avoid any concept of His Pres- 
ence merely in the mind of the recipient of the Sacrament 
because of the faith of that recipient. No matter what 
analogy we use, it will express only imperfectly what is es- 
sentially a mystery of the supernatural order, whereby one 
and the same identical and adorable Body of Christ is pres- 
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ent in heaven and at the same time in numerous places on 
earth widely separated from each other, the manner of His 
presence differing yet in no way preventing that presence 
from being real. : 


From the consideration of the manner in which this Real 
Presence is effected we know further how long that Pres- 
ence lasts. Immediately upon the completion of the form 
of consecration over bread and wine ,the substance of the 
bread and wine is changed into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. And the Body and Blood of Christ having taken 
the place of the substance of bread and wine, the Christ 
remains present until the accidents of the bread and wine 
are so changed as no longer to be the accidents of bread and 
wine. In other words, whenever through the action of ex- 
ternal forces upon them they so corrupt that in the ordinary 
course of events, the substance of bread and wine would be 
changed into some new substance, then the Real Presence 
ceases and there enters in a new substance, the same namely 
that would have entered if transubstantiation had not taken 
place. There is no change in the Body and Blood of Christ, 
all the change takes place in the accidents of bread and 
wine, for transubstantiation leaves the accidents exactly as 
if the substance proper to them were still present, and the 
accidents continue to exist and produce all their effects as 
before. They are subject also to the forces outside as be- 
fore and when corrupted as above described, there succeeds 
the substance that would have succeeded if the substance 
of bread and wine still remained. 


Last of all, though the purpose of the Real Presence is 
that Christ might give us His Body to eat and His Blood to 
drink even as He promised, yet in as much as He is truly 
present, both God and man, He is to be adored with the 
worship that is proper to God alone. As His Presence is 
verified not only at the moment of reception into our bodies 
but from the moment of consecration until the corruption of 
the species, it follows that He is adorable at all times though 
concealed under the sacramental accidents, for the purpose 
of this sacrament in no way excludes the strict right He has 
to our homage as God. In fact the great love which He 
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manifests in this miracle of condescension urges that we 
pay Him unfailing homage. We are not disturbed that by 
becoming present under the species He exposes Himself to 
the irreverence of the unbeliever or the careless believer, for 
we know He did not shrink from insults and reproaches in 
assuming to Himself His sacred Humanity, nay more he 
exposed himself to every form of suffering and crowned it 
with the supreme sacrifice of His life. This is the Master, 
Who came “not to be ministered to but to minister,” and by 
an astounding miracle of love, He continues in our midst, 
veiled under the lowly elements of bread and wine, to be 
our food and drink, to be the perennial victim of our perfect 
Sacrifice, but none the less truly to be our Friend, our Com- 
forter, our joy and sweetness in His abiding Presence. 





New Books in Review 


Jesus the Life. Work-book Five. “A Course in Religion 
for the Elementary School.’ By Rev. A. P. Schorsch, C.M. 
and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. Chicago: Archdio- 
cese of Chicago School Board, 1935. Pp. 128. Price 20c. 
Teacher's Guide-book for Jesus the Life, 1935. Pp. 184. 
Price 50c. 


The fifth year of this course in Religion, introduced into 
the archdiocese of Chicago in the fall of 1934, treats of 
supernatural life under the following large headings: Man 
Must Have Supernatural Life; Man Must Live the Super- 
natural Life; The Theological Virtue of Faith; The Theo- 
logical Virtue of Hope; The Theological Virtue of Charity; 
The Moral Virtue of Justice; The Moral Virtue of Tem- 
perance; The Moral Virtue of Fortitude; The Moral Virtue 
of Prudence. The work for the year is presented in twenty- 
six units. The Teacher’s Guide-book, after explaining care- 
fully and in keeping with good educational thought, the 
teaching procedure recommended, gives detailed and specific 
assistance to the teacher in making explorations, giving 
presentations and guiding the assimilation of the class. The 
pupil’s work-book gives the learner a wealth of experience 
in assimilation through various forms of study exercises. 
Beginning with the fifth work-book of the series, activities 
are provided whereby the pupil is directed in a planned 
way to look up texts in the New Testament. The work- 
book is illustrated with black and white sketches that are 
directly related to the unit-understanding. 


Jesus the King. Work-book Six. “A Course in Religion 
for the Elementary School.” By Rev. A. P. Schorsch, C.M. 
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and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. Chicago: Archdio- 
cese of Chicago School Board, 1935. Pp. 128. Price 20¢. 
Teacher's Guide-book for Jesus the King. 1935. Pp. 234. 
Price 50c. 


The following large headings form the basis for the sixth 
grade work: The Life of Perfection; Actual Graces in Super- 
natural Life; The Mass as a Sacramental; Prayer in Super- 
natural Life; One Church; Merits Through Good Works 
and the Church; Peace and Joy on Earth; The Triumph of 
Christ. 

The Teacher's Guide-book offers the teacher the same 
wealth of material as the other manuals in this series. The 
pupil’s work-book gives the pupil pleasant and abundant 
study experiences through which he may derive an under- 
standing of the unit. The authors have so constructed their 
learning activities that every exercise for the unit is so 
organized as to give the substance of the unit. 


A Little Child’s First Communion. Introduction to The 
Spiritual Way. By Mother Bolton. Illustrations by L. 
Jambor. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c postage extra. 


This is part of a new and revised edition of Mother 
Bolton’s A Little Child’s First Communion. There are six 
booklets in the series. Each book is complete in itself. The 
pamphlet is pleasing in size, style of type, illustrations and 
marginal headings. In the first of the six pamphlets the 
child learns that God is love and about creation, God’s gifts 
of love. The following outline of the contents of the other 
five books of the series will be of interest to those who 
would like to know about the sequence: Book Two: God 
Loves Truth, Our First Parents, A Promsie by the God of 
Truth, The Prophets, God’s Own Son; Book Three: The 
Mother of God’s Own Son, The Story of Saint Joseph, The 
Life of Jesus, The Blessed Trinity, The Commandments; 
Book Four: Jesus’ Church, The Holy Mass; Book Five: 
The Sacraments—Baptism, Penance, Holy Eucharist, A 
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Preparation for Confirmation; Book Six: The Sacraments— 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. A Preparation 
for First Holy Communion. 

Mother Bolton’s A Little Child’s First Communian has 
received the approbation of the National Center of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Catholic Faith. Book One. Based on The Catholic Cate- 
chism as drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gas- 
parri and edited under the supervision of The Catholic 
University of America by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., 
and Sister M. Brendan, ILH.M. New York: P. J. Kennedy 
& Sons, 1935. Pp. 64. Prices: Pamphlet, 25c; wholesale, 
20c; Cloth, 40c; wholesale, 35c. Sample copies will be sent 
free to educators on request. 


St. Anthony’s Guild, in the publication of Mother Bol- 
ton’s new series, and P. J. Kenedy & Sons, in the issuance 
of Catholic Faith, have given Catholic education two very 
interesting pieces of bookmaking. Catholic Faith, prepared 
for the primary course is a new and simple catechism, in- 
tended to be used as a basic text. The book is designed as 
a norm for teaching not a form for teaching. Catholic Faith 
treats of the following topics: Divine Revelation; The Com- 
mandments; Grace—Prayer, The Sacraments; Virtues; 
Sin; The Four Last Things. However, the challenging titles 
used in the text are: God and I; What God Wants Me to 
Know; What God Wants Me to Do; The Help God Gives 
Me to Love and Serve Him; How I Please God; How I 
Displease God; How God Will Reward Me. Catholic Faith 
is illustrated by C. B. Chambers. The pictures are full page 
and appear at the time that the content matter is given 
which they illustrate. 


Religion Teaching and Practice.“ By Rudolph G. Bandas. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1935. Pp. ix+118. 
Price $1.50. 
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Written by the director of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine for the archdiocese of St. Paul, this manual offers 
a text for the guidance of teachers, particularly those en- 
gaged in the religious instruction of children attending the 
public schools. After presenting eight pages of suggestions 
for a catechetical library, the author discusses the follow- 
ing topics: The Teacher; The Catechism; Visual Aids, 
Handiwork, Projects; The Story; Application to Conduct; 
Psychological Method (Munich Method); Correlation of 
Religious Branches; Bible History; The Liturgy; Religion 
and the Secular Branches; A Graded Religious Course; The 
Christian Life; Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Vaca- 
tion Schools and the Seminarian; The Parish Study Club. 


Catechetics in the New Testament. By Rudolph G. 
Bandas. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1935. Pp. vit137. Price $1.50. 


In seventy-six pages the author describes “The Divine 


Pedagogue”’; in thirty-six pages “Catechetics According to 
St. Paul”; and in the appendix of the volume thirteen pages 
are given to a discussion of St. Augustine’s Catechetical 
method. Every catechetical library will want to have a 
copy of Catechetics in the New Testament. 


Catholic Action. A Textbook for Colleges and Study 
Clubs. By Burton Confrey. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1935. Pp. xiit+321. Teacher’s Manual. Pp. ix+107. Price 
$2.68 net. 


This material has been used in parish study clubs and 
with college students. In an introductory section entitled 
“Digest of Skills” the author describes the various tech- 
niques helpful in motivating and directing study and the 
learning process. The book consists of ten units with the 
following titles: What is the Foundation for Catholic Ac- 
tion? What is the Relation Between Catholic Action and 
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Family Life? How is Catholic Action Related to Your Life 
Work? What Does Catholic Action Demand of Our Recre- 
ation? How Are Catholic Action and Citizenship Related? 
What is the Bearing of Catholic Action on Education? 
How Can We Promote Catholic Action Through the Spoken, 
Written, and Printed Word? What is the Relation of 
Catholic Action to Social Service? How Are Catholic 
Action and Social Justice Related? Initiating Catholic 
Action. 


Test Exercises for use with The Means of Grace. By 
Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine Aaron. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 40. Price 
15c postage extra. Key for Scoring Test Exercises price 
.02c postage extra. 


In the June, 1935, issue of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION there was a review of The Means of Grace. 
Each test for The Means of Grace is presented on a separate 
sheet perforated in such a way that it may be detached if 
the teacher so wishes. 


Our Little Messenger. Prepared under the direction of 
Rev. Carl J. Ryan and Rev. James T. Hurley in collabora- 
tion with the staff of the Teachers’ College, Cincinnati 
Archdiocese, 1935. Pp. 4. Subscription rates in quantity 
lots (over 30 subscriptions mailed to one address) are: 40c 
for the school year, 20c for the semester. 

Our Little Messenger, printed in color, appeared in its 
first issue on September sixth. This companion publication 
to the Young Catholic Messenger is prepared for use in 
the second grade, offering current reading material, simple 
enough for the child to read and enjoy. The type is large 
and legible. 


An Explanation of the Catechism, Part Second—Sacra- 
ments, Sacramentals, and Prayers. Revised and Enlarged 
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Edition. By Rt. Rev. Victor Day, V.G. Helena, Montana: 
Naegele Printing Company, 1935. Pp. 270. Prices: Leather- 
ette edition 65c single copies; 50c each in lots of 12 or more, 
delivered; board covered copies 90c each; 75c in lots of 
12 or more; cloth bound copies $1.25 each. 


This is the fourth edition of An Explanation of the 
Catechism. The author’s purpose is to explain the content 
of the Baltimore text before presenting the answer to the 
pupil. Approximately thirty pages of new material, in the 
form of new illustrations, enriched explanations, and new 
legislation relative to indulgences, etc., have been added to 
An Explanation of the Catechism. 


Parish Kyriale. Selected and set up by Monks of St. 
John’s Abbey. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press, 1935. Pp. 65. Prices: 1 to 11 copies at 10c each, 
plus postage; 12 to 300 copies at 10c each, less discount of 
20%; over 300 copies at 10c each, less discount of 25%. 


The Parish Kyriale has been designed for use as a popu- 
lar manual in introducing congregational Gregorian singing 
in parishes. It contains in Latin the Asperges and Vidi 
Aquam, thirteen of the principal Gregorian chant Masses 
for various seasons and feasts, Credo I and Credo III, the 
Missa de Requie with Libera, and a simple set of chant 
hymns for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Baptism of the Infant and the Fetus. An Outline for 
the Use of Doctors and Nurses. By Rev. J. R. Bowen. 
Dubuque, Iowa: The M. J. Knippel Company, 1935. Pp. 
10. Price 25c each; $15.00 a hundred; $8.00 for fifty; $4.50 
for twenty-five; $2.40 for twelve. 


Without doubt, Catholic libraries and Catholic schools of 
nursing and medicine will be pleased to know of this pam- 
phlet offering to nurses and doctors a resumé of the teach- 
ings of the Church on the Baptism of infants and the fetus. 
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Manual of the Forty Hours Adoration. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1935. Pp. 64. Price 
10c; $7.00 the hundred. : 


This pamphlet gives the liturgical prayers for the devo- 
tion together with an historical sketch of the same, indul- 
gences granted, and prayers before the Blessed Sacrament. 


Echoes Eternal. Thoughts on our Eternal Interests. By 
J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1935. Pp. ix-+155. Price $1.25. 


In a series of ten meditations, written in the form of let- 
ters on spiritual matters, the author treats of man’s eternal 
interests as opposed to the petty honors, the paltry riches 
and the fleeting pleasures of earth. 


The Daily Examen. By Rev. Charles A. Imbs, S.J., St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 47. Price 10c. 


This small pamphlet contains a form for the general 
examen, a description of the aspiration method for making 
the particular examen, together with a two-year program 
of character charting, the chart for each month giving the 
virtue to be practiced, the faults to be avoided, and the 
appropriate aspiration to be said. 


The Bread From Heaven. Most Rev. John J. Swint, 
D.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. 51. Price 35c. 


We regret that it was not our privilege to make known 
Bishop Swint’s pamphlet before the National Eucharistic 
Congress in Cleveland. However, this treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist is a publication which will always be of interest, 
the content of which is presented under the following six 
headings: Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist; Transubstantia- 
tion; The Mass; The Real Presence in Our Tabernacles; 
Holy Communion; God’s Greatest Manifestation of Love. 
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An Essay Toward a History of Education. Considered 
Chiefly in its Development in the Western World. By VW. 
Kane, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1935. Pp, 
xvi+637. Price $2.40. 

It is out of the field of the JourNat or REeEticrous Iy. 
STRUCTION to review books of this nature. However, we 
believe Catholic libraries would like to know about Father 
Kane’s new text book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Committee of Primary Teachers of the Sisters of Providence, 
Under the General Editorship of Sister Francis Joseph. Pre-Test 
Material for the Teachers of Primary Classes in Religion. St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana: Providence Press, 1935. Pp. 6l. 
Price 35c. 


Cooper, Rev. John M., D.D. Religion Outlines for Colleges. 
Course I—The Catholic Ideal of Life. Second Edition, Revised. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Education Press, 1935. Pp. 
xv+315. Price $1.40. 


McElhone, Rev. James F., C.S.C. Feasts of Our Lady. (Thirty- 


one Meditations for May or October or the Days on Which the 
Feasts Occur) Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. vii+98. Price $1.00. 


Michel, Dom Virgil, O.S.B., Stegmann, Dom Basil, O.S.B. and 
The Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. Illustrated by Gottfried 
Schiller. “Christ Life Series in Religion.” Book VI—The King- 
dom of God. Pp. viiit+263. Price 76c; Book VIJ—With Mother 
Church. Pp. vitit+295. Price 80c; Book VIII—Through Christ 
Our Lord. Pp. ix+274. Price 80c. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. From the above prices a discount of 25% 1s 
allowed schools (postage extra). 


Tatum, Edith. A Chaplet for Mary. A Book of Poems. New 
York: Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 West Seventy- 
first Street, 1935. Pp. 40. Price 50c postpaid. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Douay Version. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1923. Pp. vi+-565. Price 35c each; $30.00 the 
100, carriage extra. 


Wolfe, The Right Reverend Monsignor John M. Essays m™ 


Culture. Boston, Mass.: The Stratford Company, 1935. Pp. iii+ 
322. Price $2.50. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Curran, Edward Lodge. The Blood Myth. Story of Nazi Ger- 
many, Brooklyn, New York: International Catholic Truth Society, 
1935. Pp. 32. Price 10c; $7.00 per hundred. 


Francis, Father. Glimpses of the Life of Mary. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Father Francis, 1501 So. Layton Blvd., 1935. Price: 1 set 
10c plus postage of 6c. 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. Everybody's Talking About Heaven. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 36. Price 10c. 


O’Brien, Father Isidore, O.F.M. The Ten Commandments of 
Reason. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. 
Pp. 54. Price 15c¢ (postage extra). 


Wynne, Rev. John J., S.J. Kateria Tekakwitha. The Lily of the 
Mohawks. Her Life and Remarkable Favors Received through her 
intercession. New York: John J. Wynne, S.J., 226 East Fordham 
Road, 1935. Pp. 64. Price 25c. 
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Important Missal 
Announcement: 


The E. M. Lohmann Company 


413-417 SrpBLey STREET, SAINT PAUL, MINNEsoTA 
PUBLISHERS OF THINGS LITURGICAL 


The Saint Andrew Daily Missal 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


The most complete Roman Missal in Latin and English with the 

music of the year in modern notation, and with Dom Gaspar’ 

notes, instructions and explanation of the liturgy. Beautifully 

illustrated with original engravings by Rene de Cramer. 

Students’ edition 

Good leather binding with gold edges 

Other bindings from $4.25 to $8.50 
Single copies plus 15 cents postage 


New: The Roman Sunday Missal for America 
Red and black print, heavier type, with a new liturgical 
calendar. 

Good leather binding with gold edges 
Other bindings from $2.00 to $4.50 
Single copies plus 10 cents postage 


A Little Mass Book The Little Missal 
60 cents $1.50 
Vestpocket size, red and black print. 
Single copies plus 10 cents postage. 


The Child’s Daily Missal 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


Good leather binding with gold “ 
Other bindings... . ; _. from $1.50 to $4.00 


How to use a Daily Missal i in 1935 


being a layman’s ordo (with the Benedictine and Jesuit 

Propers) 30 cents postpaid 

SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 
Stock on Hand 1 Prompt Service 


The E. M. LOHMANN CO., Sarnt Pau, MINNESOTA 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


IN THE NAME OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Contemporary international affairs should urge all 
teachers from the elementary school through the college to 
examine their personal attitudes and curriculum provisions 
in the light of their contribution to the cause of peace. It is 
not uncommon to meet with anti-peace attitudes in the 
primary child, and we are all familiar with the same in 
our dealings with older groups. It is our duty as Catholic 
educators to take a positive part in guiding the opinions 
of the young in the requirements of justice and the founda- 
tions of peace. However, we must first of all acquaint our- 
selves with both principles and facts and develop the right 
conception of national and international duty. Our Catholic 
colleges are all familiar with the Catholic Association for 
International Peace." We recommend it and its publications 
to our elementary and high school teachers, particularly 
The Christian Way to Peace, Syllabus on International Rela- 
tions, International Ethics, Causes of War, The Ethics of 
War, the Catholic Church and Peace Efforts, Peace Educa- 
tion in the Schools, The Press Programs of Pope Benedict 
XV and Pope Pius XI, and Peace Trends. 


*The Catholic Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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PROVIDING INDIVIDUALIZED PROCEDURES 


It is interesting to know that in the field of secular edu- 
cation the use of devices for individualization has more 
than doubled within the past three years. We recommend 
their consideration to all supervisors and teachers who are 
eager to get a maximum of learning activity from every 
child. Practice sheets, various forms of study lessons, and 
the work-book idea in general make specific provision for 
individualization in the process of learning. We all know 
how easy it is for individual pupils to lose out in a lesson 
or a unit of study. Sometimes the teacher does not recog- 
nize the loss until the midyear or final examination. As a 
result, the pupil becomes disheartened, unhappy and some- 
times a disciplinary care. On the other hand, the teacher 
who uses study lessons correctly has at least one device 
that daily demands personal activity from each child. 


AN APPROPRIATE LEARNING AGE 


In the field of secular learning experimental data show 
that there is a psychological moment when pupils are ready 
to learn to read, to write and to count. There are other 
data that show that “emotional blocking, dislike of the sub- 
ject, unhappiness, and bad habits” are the result of teach- 
ing the child to read before he is ready. It would seem 
that teachers of Religion and the Catholic educational spe- 
cialist should give this problem special consideration, pat- 
ticularly in the light of certain types of religious instruction 
at the primary school level. Can we afford to have children 
dislike the study of Religion and be unhappy while doing so? 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE MORALS OF THE SCREEN 


The following is the opening paragraph of an article* in 
the October, 1935 issue of The Catholic Educational Review 
by Richard Dana Skinner: 


“Thousands, if not millions, of parents and teachers are trying 
to answer the question, ‘Just what is an immoral or indecent screen 
play?? The answer is both simple and complex. It is simple in the 
basic ideas involved; but it is very complex when it comes to 
deciding in the case of a particular play.” 


Teachers will find the above mentioned article helpful in 
drawing up rules which can be applied to particular cases. 
For ten years the author reviewed plays and screen pro- 
ductions for The Commonweal. We recommend Mr. Skin- 
ner’s discussion which he himself describes as: ‘“A common- 
sense guide for parents and teachers or for ‘reviewing com- 
mittees’ who may be trying to determine whether this or 
that screen play is, or is not, ‘immoral’ or ‘indecent’.” 


RESEARCH IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


We have frequently commented on the need of experi- 
mental work in the field of teaching Religion. We hope 
some of our Catholic graduate schools will procure data for 
us on permanence of learning in the field of religious instruc- 
tion. Without doubt, such data would make a contribution 
to the problem of selecting materials and procedures. Here 
are some of the questions that should interest us: Which 
information is more quickly forgotten? Which information 
is relatively permanent? Wherein are there gains after 
learning? The question of permanence of learning, particu- 
larly at the elementary school level, could well be studied on 


a national scale. We suggest it as a subject for a series of 
doctoral dissertations! 


*Richard Dana Skinner, “The Morals of the Screen,” The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, XXXIII (October, 1935), 449-456. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


We hope that the day is approaching when Catholic 
schools will prepare long-term pictures as it were, of indi- 
vidual pupil growth, particularly from the standpoint of 
religious knowledge and Catholic life and practice. Such 
records would afford a background for educational guidance 
far more effective than that which could be secured through 
any series of tests presented at the beginning of high school 
or college years. 


EXTERNALS OF THE MASS 


During the past twenty years there have been teachers, 
both at the elementary and high school levels, who over- 
emphasized the study of externals in presenting the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacraments. We agree heartily 
with those who would stress the spirit, the meaning, and 
personal participation in the liturgy. However, we do not 
agree with those who would abolish from the small child’s 
learning experiences those pleasant, informative learning 
contacts with the sacred vessels, the sacred linens, vest- 
ments, the altar and its appointments. Let us not be more 
wise than the Church. Just as she has surrounded our reli- 
gious life with externals, let us make our children familiar 
with these same externals, giving them an appropriate place 
in the elementary Religion curriculum. 


SEMINAR MOTIVATION FOR THE COLLEGE 
SENIOR 


Graduate schools have found the seminar a stimulating 
and productive form of educational procedure. We would 
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like to see instructors in senior college Religion experiment 
with it. The real student likes the procedure and finds it 
challenging. In a later issue the JouRNAL will carry a short 
paper on conducting seminars. We would recommend the 
procedure to college departments of Religion as valuable 
in training for lay-leadership. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNAL oF Reticious Instruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
Journat believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNAL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
Journat does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in the spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 
















Religion In the Elementary School 


WHAT GOD GAVE US 


PRESENTATION MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF GRADE ONE 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 


Adrian, Michigan 

























Do you know: 
Where everything we have came from? 

Where your father received everything he gave you? 
Who made this wonderful world? 

Where the beautiful flowers came from? 

Who helps us to be good? 

Who began everything? 

Who is the greatest person we ever heard of? 


One afternoon I was asking some little boys and girls 
these questions. One little boy said: ‘Mother told me a 
fine story one night. She said a long time ago, before any 
of us were born even, God made everything in the world. 
He made the world, too. He made everything and didn’t 
have anything to do it with. I thought that was wonderful. 
Mother said God was the only One who could make some- 
thing without having anything to start with. My father 
made me a cart the other day, and Aunt Jane made my 
sister a new dress for school. My cart is great. Jane thought 
her new dress was the prettiest one ever. I think my Dad 
is wonderful, but I know God is more wonderful. He just 
started everything and He did it all without anything.” 
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I am going to tell you what we call God when He makes 
something out of nothing. God is the Creator. To create 
means to make something out of nothing. Bob’s father 
made something fine for him. Some of you can make things. 
I can make some things, too. You need things to begin your 
work with. I need things, too. God is the only one who 
needed no help at all. I am so glad Bob told us that won- 
derful story. I would like to tell you a story I heard once. 
Are you ready? This is my story: 


A King who lived many years ago asked a wise man this ques- 
tion: “Will you tell me what God is?” The wise man said he 
wanted to have a little time to think it over, but the King came 
to him in a few days and asked the very same question, “Will you 
please tell me what God is?” The wise man begged the King to 
give him just a little more time to think. The King agreed. After 
waiting a very long time for the answer the King became very 
angry and said: “Why do you not give me an answer to my 
question ?” 

The wise man looked at the king and said: “The longer I think 
about God, what He has done for me, how good He is to me and 
how much He helps me, the less I can understand what He is.” 
We are all just like this man. The more we think about God, the 
less we can understand what He is. 


God is a wonderful Being. He can do everything. All 
good things come from God. He made us to know Hin, to 
love Him and to serve Him. We can know about God by 
hearing about Him. We can love Him by doing what pleases 
Him, and we can serve Him by keeping His Law. God’s 
Law is His command. He gave us ten commands. One, 
two and three are laws that make us do more for God. The 
other seven laws show us how we are to treat our neighbor. 
Our neighbor is anyone, friend or enemy. If we keep God’s 
law, He will bring us to heaven. If we disobey God, He 
will punish us forever. 


The greatest help God has given us is Jesus. Jesus is 
the Son of God. Jesus is the Son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Jesus is God. God sent Jesus to Mary. Jesus is 
Man and God, too. Mary and Joseph took care of Jesus. 


Jesus was obedient to His Father. He obeyed Mary and 
Joseph, too. Jesus was kind. He was kind to little chil- 
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dren, He was kind to everyone and He was especially kind 
to those who did not like Him. 

Jesus was very helpful. He helped His father and 
mother. He helped His friends. He helped strangers, and 
He came to earth to help you and me. He taught us how to 
pray. Jesus suffered and died for us. He promised to send 
us help when He went to Heaven. Then He sent the Holy 
Ghost. We show God that we love Him when we think 
about Him as we say the “Our Father.” We show Jesus 
how much we love Him and His Mother when we are care- 
ful as we say the “Hail Mary.” 


STEPS IN THE PROCEDURE 


. The teacher tells the story. 
. The teacher gets reactions from child. 


The retelling of part of story. (Include questions not 
covered in II above.) 


. Assimilation. 

. Check. (This is done by the child in Grade II. 
Teacher assists with the check in Grade I B.) 

. Test. (Score Card.) 


CHECK 


I. Where did you get your toys? 
II. Who gave your father and mother to you? 


III. Could a carpenter make a house without lumber or 
building material of some kind? 


IV. Could we call the carpenter a creator? Why not? 
V. Is there one Creator or are there many? 
VI. Who is the Creator of everything? 
VII. What do we call Him? 
VIII. What did Jesus call Him when He prayed? 
IX. Where is God’s home? 
X. Whom did God send to help us get to Heaven? 





SOME NOTES FOR THE TEACHER ON THE DOC- 
TRINES OF THE DIVINE LIFE OF GRACE AND 
THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST AND 
THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM NO. 2 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


The following miscellaneous questions have been pre- 
pared for the elementary school teacher to use in connection 
with lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. The pur- 
pose of the questions is to give specific assistance to the 
instructor in keeping before the learner’s attention the doc- 
trines of grace and the Mystical Body. 


LESSON V: ON OUR FIRST PARENTS AND THE FALL 


. When your lesson says that Adam and Eve lost holiness 
on account of their sin it means that they lost sanctify- 
ing grace and that God no longer lived in their souls. 
What is the one thing that will drive God and His grace 
from us? 


LESSON VI: ON SIN AND ITS KINDS 


. Sanctifying grace is another name for God living in the 
soul. He who commits mortal sin no longer has God 
dwelling in his soul. What are three things that will 
protect boys and girls from the danger of mortal sin? 


LESSON VII: ON THE INCARNATION AND REDEMPTION 


- Our Lord became man that men might again have 
divine life in them that they were deprived of by the 
sin of Adam and Eve. This divine life Christ gives to 
them through His Church. Daily He offers them an 
opportunity to increase sanctifying grace (divine life) 
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in their souls. What is the principal means our Lord 
uses to increase divine life in the souls of men? 


LESSON X: ON THE EFFECTS OF THE REDEMPTION 


When we are in the state of sanctifying grace, God 
dwells within us. How can you show by your conduct 
that you believe you are the temple of God? 


LESSON XIII: ON THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL 


It is primarily through the sacraments that we receive 
the fruits of Christ’s passion and death. Some of the 
sacraments give divine life and others increase divine 
life in us. What are those sacraments that give us 
divine life? 


In your own words, write a prayer thanking God for 
giving us the sacraments. Let your prayer show that 
you understand that grace means God present within 
our souls. 


What are the names of the sacraments that you have 
already received? Which of these sacraments increased 
the divine life of grace within you? 


LESSON XIV: ON BAPTISM 


At baptism we were received into the Mystical Body of 
Christ. What is the Mystical Body of Christ? See Note 
Book Exercise for Lesson XI.’ 


We should treat those outside of the Mystical Body of 
Christ with special kindness with the hope and prayer 
that they, too, may one day share with us in the graces 
that are ours as members of Christ’s Mystical Body. 
How, when you are with non-Catholic boys and girls, 
can you show your gratitude to God for making you a 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ at baptism? 


In one paragraph, write a short life of your patron saint. 
It is in man’s love for God and neighbor that he shows 


* A Catechism of Christian Doctrine No. 2, with Study Lessons, p. 46. New 
York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1935. 
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his gratitude to God for making him a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Be sure to tell how your 
patron showed his love for God and his or her neighbor? 


4. Man receives sanctifying grace for the first time with 
baptism. With this grace he becomes a temple of God. 
Mention five occasions when one should remember par- 
ticularly that the Christian’s body is a temple of God. 


LESSON XVI: ON THE GIFTS AND FRUITS OF THE HOLY GHOST 


1. With confirmation the Holy Spirit increases the divine 
life of grace in the soul. The gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are special helps received at confirmation. In a table, 
like the following, list in Column I the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and in Column II, the reasons why we are given 
each gift. Use your textbook in answering this question. 








Column I | ae Column II 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost {Reasons why we are given these gifts 
Fear of the Lord | 1. To fill us with a dread of sin 
’ 2 


etc. etc. 


2. If you will look in the Bible, at the beginning of the 
fifth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, you will 
find the Eight Beatitudes and a short description of the 
occasion when our Lord gave them to His disciples. The 
beatitudes point out to us good habits, that Christ wishes 
the members of His Mystical Body to have and the 
rewards that will be theirs for these habits. In column 
form, like the following, write for each one of the beati- 
tudes: (1) the name of each group our Lord says is 
blessed; (2) an occasion when you can practice the vir- 
tue He praises; (3) the reward our Lord promises to 
those who practice the virtue. 





Those our Lord | An occasion when I can | The reward promised to 
said are practice the virtue our | those who practice this vir- 
blessed Lord praises tue 


1. The poor in When I would like to | Theirs is the kingdom of 
spirit | brag about something I | heaven 

can do or which I have | 

2 | and which others have not | 

‘ | 

etc. | 


1 


Oe Lr 
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LESSON XVII: ON THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Mortal sin separates the members of the Mystical Body 
from Christ their Head. In the sacrament of penance 
those who have been separated from Christ by mortal 
sin are again united with Christ their Head. What are 
those five things that one must do to receive the sacra- 
ment of penance worthily? 


. Write a paragraph on the sacrament of penance that 
will explain what it is, how it restores the divine life of 
grace to the soul, how the priest has power to forgive 
sins and how he uses this power. 


LESSON XVIII: ON CONTRITION 


Sorrow for sin is absolutely necessary for the forgive- 
ness of sin and the grace that will unite the sinner once 
more to Christ his Head. In your own words, write a 
paragraph that will show that you understand what is 
meant by that kind of sorrow for sin that is interior, 
supernatural, universal and sovereign. 


LESSON XIX: ON CONFESSION 


Frequent confession unites those who have not com- 
mitted mortal sin more closely to Christ. It pardons 
venial sins, lessens temporal punishment and gives an 
increase of strength not to fall into such sins again. We 
should try to have a regular time to go to confession. 
What is the best time for members of this class to go to 
confession? 


LESSON XXI: ON INDULGENCES 


It is from the spiritual treasury of the Mystical Body of 
Christ that the Church draws in granting indulgences. 


What are the riches of the spiritual treasury of the 
Church? 


Not only may the living members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ gain indulgences for themselves, but there are 
certain indulgences that they may gain to lessen the suf- 
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ferings of their members who are in Purgatory. Make 
a list of some of those indulgences that you have an 
opportunity to gain for the souls in Purgatory. 


=: 


LESSON XXIII: ON THE ENDS FOR WHICH 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST WAS INSTITUTED 


. Members of the Mystical Body of Christ should have 
great respect for each other. In Holy Communion, the 
Head of the Mystical Body gives Himself to each one 
of them, in this way uniting the members of His Mys- 
tical Body very closely to Him and to each other. How 
can you show respect for those to whom Christ goes in 
Holy Communion just as He goes to you? (1) At 
home? (2) At school? (3) At play? (4) On the 
street? (5) At parties, picnics, games, etc.? 


. If we truly understand what our Lord does for us in 
Holy Communion, we will not only desire to receive Him 
ourselves but we will want to bring others into His 
Mystical Body that they may have an opportunity to 
share in the same graces that are offered to us. How 
could you interest others in the Church? 


. The divine life that Christ gained for us on Calvary He 
gives to us in a special way through the Holy Eucharist. 


How, during the day or night, can Catholics honor our 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar? 


LESSON XXIV: ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


. In the Mass, immediately after the Consecration and 
Elevation, priest and people pray that with the offering 
just made by the Divine Victim to God, they also were 
accepted. Copy, from the “Ordinary of the Mass” in 
your prayer book, the prayer the priest and the whole 
Mystical Body of Christ make at this time. The English 
of this prayer usually begins with the words: ‘“Where- 
fore, O Lord, we thy servants, etc.” Rewrite this prayer 
In your own words. 


. Using the copy of the “Ordinary of the Mass” in your 
prayer book, find as many sentences as you can that 
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show by their use of the words us, we, and our that the 
whole Mystical Body of Christ is offering the Mass with 
the priest. 


LESSON XXV: ON EXTREME UNCTION AND HOLY ORDERS 


It is through the power our Lord gave His priests that 
we receive the graces Christ merited for His Mystical 
Body. How can Catholics honor the priests who serve 
them? 


LESSON XXIX: ON THE COMMANDMENTS OF GOD 


When we sin against our neighbor we sin against Christ. 
Christ lives in our neighbors if they are in the state of 
grace, or He desires to live in them, if they are not. 
What are some of those ways in which boys and girls 
sin against their neighbor and therefore sin against 
Christ? 


LESSON XXXIII: FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SEVENTH 
COMMANDMENT 


We have special opportunities to love and honor mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body in the honor and obedi- 
ence we pay our parents. What are five of the most 
frequent opportunities boys or girls have to honor and 
obey their parents? 


Fighting is forbidden by the fifth commandment. If 
we would remember that we are members of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ and that we are temples of God 
as long as we have not committed mortal sin, we would 
show greater respect for ourselves and for others. What 
are three reasons why some boys, and even girls, fight? 


When God’s grace is in our souls we are temples of the 
Holy Ghost. What are five things we can do to protect 
our souls from impurity that would deprive us of the 
divine life of grace? 
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LESSON XXXIV: FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE END OF THE 
TENTH COMMANDMENT 


1. The teachings of our religion on the Mystical Body of 
Christ tell us that we are united with Christ, or if we 
have not divine life in us, that Christ is eager for us 
to have this divine life. Because of this doctrine we 
should make special efforts to be kind and just to our 
neighbor, no matter who he or she is. How can you 
respect the property of others? 


LESSON XXXVI: ON THE THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH AND 
SIXTH COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


. The sacrament of penance forgives mortal sins and 
restores divine life to the one who has sinned, also, it 
pardons venial sins, lessens the temporal punishment 
due to sin and gives an increase of grace to help us 
avoid venial sin. How many times did you receive the 
sacrament of penance during vacation time last sum- 


mer? How often would you like to receive it during 
your next summer’s vacation? 


Reassuming briefly the points particularly to be noted in our 
description of the formation and development of the Mystical Body, 
we must therefore mention: the giving and development of divine 
Christ-life” ; instruction in dogmatic and moral truth; living out 
the divine life in union with God, which implies the exercise of 
love, praise, impetration ; supernatural growth in faith, knowledge, 
moral virtue, by a sort of connatural evolution from a super- 


ee germ to its final perfect state in beatific vision and perfect 
ve, 


By Osmund Jacobs, O.S.B., “A Definition of Liturgy,” Orate 
Fratres, Vol. IX (September 7, 1935), p. 454. 





High School Religion 


A UNIT FOR CHARACTER STUDY BASED ON 
DEVOTION TO MARY 


SISTER M. RENELLE, S.S.N.D. 
Sancta Maria in Ripa 


St. Louis, Missouri 


OBJECTIVES: 


1. To promote the honor of Our Lady 

2. To foster personal holiness in each student 

3. To vitalize the religion lessons by proper motivation, 
i. e., basing character traits on religious motives 


DIVISIONS OF THE UNIT: 
1. Our Lady’s place in the scheme of the Redemption 
2. Devotion to Mary through her various feasts 

a. The Visitation 

b. Our Lady of Ransom 

c. The Holy Rosary 

d. The Immaculate Conception 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS: 
Time: Four weeks 
Class: Sophomores or Juniors 


Basic Texts: (Some of the books on the teachers’ reference list 
should be in the student library.) 


New Testament 
Missal 
Following of Christ 
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Materials : 


Materials for posters, projects, etc. 
Mimeographed copies of tests, outlines, etc. 


Grading : 


This will be based on classroom discussions, problems, projects, 
and tests. There will be one test for each division of the unit. 


. Our Lapy’s PLACE IN THE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION 
VIRTUE TO BE TAUGHT: HUMILITY 


OUTLINE’ 


. Our Lady’s place in the 
scheme of Redemption. Our 
Lord is the Second Adam. 
She is the second Eve. 
“St. Irenaeus (second 
century) says: ‘And as the 
human race was bound to 
death by means of a virgin, 
it is saved by means of a 
virgin; the poise of balance 
being restored. A virgin’s 
disobedience saved by the 
obedience of a virgin.’ 
“Origen says: ‘As sin be- 
gan from a woman and 
then came to man, so, too, 
the beginning of salvation 
has its origin in a woman.’ 
St. Ambrose says: ‘She was 
alone and wrought the 
world’s redemption.’ No 
later Catholic writer has 
said stronger things than 
these and other writers of 
the first four centuries. 


. This scheme of redemption 
she alone understood. While 
the disciples still expected 
an earthly kingdom, Our 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


A. Questions. 


B. 


1. What promise did God 
make to Adam and Eve 
when He drove them from 
the Garden of Eden? 

. How long did the world 
wait for the fulfillment of 
this promise? 

. Who, finally, was God’s 
instrument in fulfilling 
the promise? 

. What trait of character is 
manifested by Our Lady’s 
words to the Archangel? 

. What do you understand 
by humility? 

. What reasons are there 
for your practicing this 
virtue? 

. List specifically the oppor- 
tunities that high school 
pupils have to practice this 
virtue. 

. What opportunities have 
adults to practice this vir- 
tue? 


1. Mary saw the spiritual 
advantages of humility. 
What social advantages 
has a high school girl 


* This outline is quoted from Catholic Evidence Training Outlines, Maisie 
Ward, p. 133. This outline and the following outlines are for the teacher. 
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Lady knew: 
1. That of His Kingdom 


there shall be no end, 
but that 


He came ‘to put down 
the mighty from their 
seats’ and to exalt the 
humble. She knew more- 
over, that God had 
looked on her own low- 
liness and done great 
things for her, and that 
all generations would 
call her blessed. 


“C. Pondering these things in 


her heart, she could share 
and understand: 


1. The thirty years of God’s 


hidden life on earth. 


who has acquired this 
virtue? 

Learn the “Magnificat” 
by heart. 


a. What virtues, based 
on humility are seen 
in this song of Our 
Lady? 

. Prepare an oral talk 
on the life of the 
“Little Flower,” 
Mary’s special _pro- 
tege, showing how she 
made humility a part 
of her daily life, and 
also how a high school 
girl can imitate this 
virtue. 

c. What five things has 
God given you just 
today for which you 
should be grateful? 


C. Write a paragraph develop- 
ing this topic sentence: “I, 
a modern apostle, can imi- 
tate Our Lady in her love of 
retirement, and her devotion 
to duty if I am truly humble.” 


2. Memorize the following: 
a. “Take up My _ yoke 
upon you and learn of 
Me, for I am meek 
and humble of heart, 
and you shall find rest 
for your souls.” 
St. Matthew, X1:29. 
. “The humble man God 
protecteth and deliver- 
eth; the humble He 
loveth and consoleth: 
to the humble He in- 
clineth Himself; on 
the humble He bestow- 
eth bounteous grace, 
and after he hath been 
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2. The apparent failure of 
His public ministry. 


3. His passion, dereliction 


and death. ‘Thine own 
soul a_ sword _ shall 
pierce’. ‘There stood by 
the Cross of Jesus His 
Mother.’ 


brought low, raiseth 
him up to glory.” Imi- 
tation, I1:2. 


. “Everyone that exalt- 


eth himself shall be 
humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” 

St. Luke, XVIII:14. 


. Debate between two 


Pharisees and two dis- 
ciples concerning the 
success of our Lord’s 
ministry. 


. Debate between two 


modern Catholics and 
two Russian commu- 
nists on the same sub- 
ject. Substantiate argu- 
ments by quotations 
from Scripture. 


. Read very carefully 


the “Stabat Mater” 
and be prepared to dis- 
cuss it in class. 


. Short meditation by 


one of the students ac- 

cording to the follow- 

ing or a similar out- 

line. 

1. Mary followed her 
Son on the Via 
Crucis. 


. Now she looks on 
her guiltless Son, 
dying for his tor- 
mentors. 

. There was sadness 


in her heart, but no 
hatred. 


. Questions : 
a. Gan F come 
down from Cal- 
vary, from my 
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“D. On the cross our Lord 


gave His Mother to the 
Apostle John, and as Catho- 
lics believe, through him to 
the whole Church. St. John 
‘took her to his own.’ She 
was with the apostles in 
the Upper Room for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. 
There, the Acts tell us, the 
leaders of the infant Church 
were ‘persevering in prayer 
with Mary, the mother of 
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Mother’s side, 
and continue my 
sinful habits? 


b. Have I humility 
enough to give 
up that special 
sin to which I 
yield most fre- 
quently ? 

c. What means can 
I adopt to ac- 
complish this? 

5. Two minutes in 
which we shall tell 

Our Lady of our 

gratitude, love, ad- 

miration, praise, 
etc., for her part in 
our Lord’s Passion. 

c. Make a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, or 
tonight before going to 
bed, kneel down and 
beg Our Lady for 
strength to be a hun- 
ble follower of her 
Son. 

d. In large lettering, place 
on the bulletin board 
one stanza of the 
“Stabat Mater,” which 
will be memorized. 


D. Reproduction of Catholic 


Evidence Workers in a pos- 
sible scene in Hyde Park, 
London. One student pre- 
pares a short talk on this 
division of the outline. All 
the other members prepare to 
“heckle” him. There may be 
one Catholic in the group to 
support the lecturer in case 
of necessity. 
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Jesus.’ So the Church has 
done ever since. So, too, in 
the Church has been ful- 
filled the scriptural predic- 
tion: ‘Behold from hence- 
forth all generations shall 
call me blessed.’ 


“It is contrary to Scrip- 
ture as well as to all Chris- 
tian history to refuse the 
highest honor to Mary the 
Mother of God. No human 
being can ever pay her an 
honor equal to that which 
God has given her in 
choosing her for this tre- 
mendous destiny.” 


TEST FOR THIS DIVISION OF THE UNIT 


. Discuss in brief the statement: “Our Lady is the Second Eve.” 
. Discuss the spiritual effects of the virtue of humility in the 


life of a high school pupil. 

. List five virtues that grow out of humility, and show how each 
one can be applied in the life of a high school pupil. 

4. Write two quotations from Scripture that you have memorized. 


. Write a brief summary (about 150-200 words) of one of the 
books you have read in connection with this unit. 


II. THe Feasts or Our Lapy 
1. THE VISITATION 
VIRTUE TO BE TAUGHT: CHARITY 


OUTLINE PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


. Historical background of A. One pupil reads slowly to 
feast: Gospel story as found the class the Gospel of the 

in St. Luke, 1:39-56. Mass for this day. 
. Keynote of feast in Introit: B. 1. The “good word” of 
“My heart hath uttered a Mary: the “Magnificat.” 
good word.” The class recites alter- 
nately this song of Our 

Lady. 

2. Other good words” of 
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Petition for grace in Collect: 
“Bestow upon thy servants, 
O Lord, the gift of heavenly 
grace” .. 

Short talk by the teacher on 
supernatural politeness. ‘Su- 
pernatural politeness is a 
flower born of humility 
united to charity.” 


Reading and discussion of 
St. Paul, I Corinthians, 13. 


[December 


Mary; her kindness in 
speech to Elizabeth. List 
five ways in which a high 
school pupil can practice 
charity in speech. 

3. What can one do when 
another fails in this re- 
gard without herself of- 
fending against charity? 


C. Mimeographed copies of the 


following outline are dis- 

tributed to the pupils. Five 

minutes for “thinking.” 

1. See the effects of God's 
grace in Mary. 


2. How do I respond to 


grace when my _ path 
leads to “the hill coun- 
try?” 


3. Does charity lead me to 
perform graceful acts of 
courtesy as Mary’s did? 

4. Does my charity, ex- 

pressed by politeness in 

action and speech, lead 
others to Christ? 

Make interior acts of 

modesty, kindness, and 

humility ; these will be a 

preparation for the exte- 

rior actions you have to 
perform. 


wn 


6. “I shall study the rules 
of politeness so as to 
practice them and to be- 
have like a well-trained 
child of Mary, and to 
become as educated and 
refined as it is right for a 
child of God to be.” (Cf. 
Fresh Flowers, Abbe Pre- 
vot, p. 47). 


D. Memorize the following 
scriptural quotations: 
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1. “Let us love one another, 
for charity is of God. 
_ I St. John, IV :7. 


“Charity is patient; is 
kind ; charity envieth not, 
dealeth not perversely, is 
not puffed up, is not am- 
bitious, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the 
truth, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things. I Corin- 
thians, XIII, 4-7. 


“Let us love, not in word, 
nor in tongue, but in deed 
and in truth.” I St. John, 
III :18. 


“Rejoice with them that 
rejoice, weep with them 
that weep, not minding 
high things, but consent- 
ing to the humble. 
Romans, XII :15-16. 
Theme work: In a composition 
of about 150 to 200 words indi- 
cate just what this lesson on 
charity and supernatural polite- 
ness has meant to you. 


2. OUR LADY OF RANSOM (SEPTEMBER 24) 


VIRTUE TO BE TAUGHT: FORTITUDE 
OUTLINE PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


A. Historical background of A. Pupils look up history of 
feast. feast. 

1. St. Peter Nolasco, born 1. From what station of life 

in 1189. was St. Peter Nolasco, 

2. Took vow of chastity at and what were the social 

age of twenty-five. conditions of the world at 
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. Appearance of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

. Purpose of the Order of 
Mercy. 


B. Keynote in Introit: “Hail 
holy parent”... 
Mary is our ideal of all vir- 
tues. 


C. Collect: Petition for freedom 
from sin. 

“Grant that we who lov- 
ingly honor her as the 
foundress of so great a 
work, may by her merits 
and intercession be deliv- 
ered from all sin and from 
the bondage of the evil 
one.” 


D. Gospel: “Blessed are they 
that hear the work of God 
and keep it.” 

Fidelity to grace. 


that time? 


. Was there anything un- 


usual in St. Peter’s vow 
of chastity? 


. To whom did the Blessed 


Virgin appear? 


. Why was the Order of 


Mercy established ? 


. Are such services to our 


fellow men necessary to- 
day? 


. Participate in this discussion: 
1. 


Mary, as Mother of God, 
is Our great exemplar. 
How does this feast prove 
that centuries have re- 
garded Mary as an ideal? 


. What virtues have the 


members of the Order of 
Mercy practiced? 


Cite situations in which 


you might be called upon 


to practice these same 
traits of character. 


. Projects and problems. 
1, 


Make a poster which has 
a very short petition to 
Our Lady that you think 
may help you to become 
conscious of her presence 
and so help to “deliver 
you from all sin.” 
Review the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy 
and be prepared to recite 
them. 


. Write a short composition 


explaining this statement. 
What has this to do with 
forming a strong character? 
Or: Write a three-day diary 
of a Mexican layman im- 
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prisoned for his Faith. Show 
how he has “heard the word 
of God and kept it.” How 
did these three days affect 
his character? 

Read: Imitation of Christ, 
Book I, Chapters 15 and 16. 


3. FEAST OF THE HOLY ROSARY (OCTOBER 7) 


VIRTUE TO BE TAUGHT: PRAYERFULNESS 


OUTLINE 


A. General view of the mys- 


teries of the rosary. 


B. The rosary in the eyes of the 


Church, 





PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


A. The class is divided into 


three groups, representing 
the joyful, sorrowful, and 
glorious mysteries of the 
rosary. Each group collects 
poems and pictures pertinent 
to its mystery, and all are 
united into one book. 
Five pupils from each group 
give a one-minute talk on a 
mystery. 
Suggested pictures: 

The Annunciation — Ros- 

setti 


Virgin and Child—Murillo 
Holy Night—Correggio 
Suggested poems: 


The Annunciation—Joyce 
Kilmer 
The Visitation — Joyce 
Kilmer 
Mater Dolorosa — Chas. 
Quirk, S.J. 
See also Loyola Book of 


Verse, Catholic Anthology, 
Marian Poems. 


. Copies of the promises of 


Our Lady to those who de- 
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The origin of the rosary 
Encyclical letters of Leo 
XIII 
Saints and religious or- 
ders 


Indulgences attached to 
the rosary (Cf. The Ro- 
sary, by a Dominican 
Father, Apostolate of the 
Rosary, New York, 1932. 


. The rosary in the life of the 
pupils. 

1. Daily recitation 

2. Family recitation 


voutly recite the holy rosary 
are distributed to each pupil. 


1. 


Floor talks are given by 
four members of the 
class on these subjects. 

Five minutes are allowed 
for the remainder of the 
pupils to write a brief 
summary of these talks. 


Edit “Rosary Leaflets” 

(title to be chosen by 

pupils) having articles 

such as the following: 

a. Editorials on the family 
rosary and its daily 
recitation, 

. Accounts of the bene- 
fits—material and spir- 
itual — received from 
the devout recitation of 
the rosary. 

. Advertisements and 
slogans for the daily 
family recitation of the 
rosary. 

.Announcements of 
meetings for the reci- 
tation of the rosary. 

. Lists of reasons for 
saying the rosary. 
f.Original poems in 
honor of Our Lady. 


Rosary drive during the 

month of October: 

a.To make the daily 
recitation of the rosary 
a habit. 


. To bring families closer 

together by recitation 
in common of the 
rosary. 
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4, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION (DECEMBER 8) 
VIRTUE TO BE TAUGHT: HOLY PURITY ~ . 


OUTLINE 


A. Having decided from all 
eternity to make Mary moth- 
er of the Incarnate Word, 
God willed that she should 
crush the head of the ser- 
pent from the moment of her 
conception. He covered her 
with a mantle of holiness 
and made her soul, which He 
preserved from all stain, a 
worthy dwelling place for 
His Son. On December 8, 
1854, Pope Pius IX officially 
proclaimed the Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


. Occasions of sin to be avoid- 
ed: 
. Curiosity to see and hear. 
. Bad companions and con- 
versation. 
. Immoral books, newspa- 
papers, and pictures. 
. Indecent shows, games, 
dancing, and dress. 
. Too free companionship 
with the other sex. 
. Intemperance and _ idle- 
ness. 


ee 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 


A. We honor Mary’s purity to- 


day. She was free from the 
stain of sin even from the 
moment of her conception. 


1. What two commandments 
did God give us to pre- 
serve our purity? 


What is the connection 
between these two com- 
mandments? 


What do these command- 
ments forbid? 

What is the nature of the 
sin against these com- 
mandments? 


Read the life of a saint 
noted for his purity and 
show how he avoided 
these occasions of sin, 
e.g., St. John Berchmans, 
St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. 
Teresa, St. Agnes, etc. 
All these saints were de- 
vout clients of Our Lady. 


“Pep” talk on the work 
of the “Legion of De- 
cency,” its aims, its 
means, and its results. 
Pupils are encouraged to 
persevere in this move- 
ment. 


a. Special drive made to 
keep non-Catholics 
away from immoral 
pictures. 

b. Special effort made to 
confine oneself exclu- 


2 : ee . . e es 
Cassilly, Religion, Doctrine and Practice, and Campion, Religion, Book II, 


orm the basis of this outline. 
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C. Means to preserve innocence: 


1. 


2. 


Choose only good com- 
panions. 


Be very careful to guard 
sight and other senses. 
Have a tender devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin and 
ask her daily to preserve 
our innocence. 
Frequently 
sacraments. 
Often call to mind that 
God always sees us. 
Practice some penance 
and self-denial. 


receive the 


Cc 
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sively to Class A pic- 
tures. 


3. Compile a list of books to 


1. 


be substituted for baneful 
ones so frequently met 
with today. Books by 


contemporary authors are 
especially desirable. 


The following is placed 
on the blackboard to be 
memorized by the stu- 
dents : 
“My Queen! My Mother! 
I give myself entirely to 
thee ; and to show my de- 
votion to thee, I conse- 
rate to thee this day my 
eyes, my ears, my mouth, 
my heart, my whole be- 
ing without reserve. 
Wherefore, good Mother, 
as I am thine own, keep 
me, guard me, as thy 
property and possession. 
“My Queen! My Moth- 
er! remember I am thine 
own. Keep me, guard 
me, as thy property and 
possession.” 


2. The following quotations 


from Scripture are also 
to be memorized: 


a. “Blessed are the clean 
of heart for they shall 
see God.” 

St. Matthew, V :26. 

b. “Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temp- 
tation. The spirit in- 
deed is willing but the 
flesh is weak.” 

St. Matthew, XXVI Al. 

c. “Blessed is the man 
who suffers temptation, 
because when he has 
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. How to act under tempta- 


tion: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Guard against the begin- 
ning of temptation. 

Pray earnestly for help. 
Turn thoughts to other 
things. 

Recall the thought of 
death and hell. 


a 


been proved he will re- 
ceive the crown of life, 
which God promiSed to 
those who love Him.” 
St. James, 1:12. 
Pupils bring to class five 
other quotations concern- 
ing holy purity from 
Scripture. 


These four rules are to 
be memorized by the pu- 
pils. 

The motto, “Mary, Our 
Model, our Advocate, our 
Shield,” is cut in large 
letters and placed on the 
bulletin board. 


From this lesson on pur- 


ity, develop the above 
motto into a theme of 
about 200 words. 


TEST FOR THIS DIVISION OF THE UNIT 


. Using St. Paul, I Corinthians, XIII :4-7, “Charity is patient, 


etc,” as a basis, give ten instances in which a high school pupil 
can practice charity in one day. 


. Discuss briefly the virtue of fortitude, and give two practical 
examples of this virtue in the life of a high school pupil. 


. Write a brief paragraph telling of the benefits that would result 
from the devout daily recitation of the rosary. 


. Write a descriptive paragraph (about 100-150 words) of any 
one of the scenes in the mysteries of the rosary. : 


; List five ways in which a high school pupil can preserve his 
purity. 


. Give three quotations from Scripture which refer to any of the 


Virtues taught in this study and indicate their application in your 
daily life. 


REFERENCE List 


TEACHER 
Arias, Francis, The Virtues of Mary, Benziger. 
Campion, R. J., Religion, Book II, Sadlier. 
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Cecilia, Mme., Training of Children and Girls in Their Teens, 
Benziger. 


Eleanore, Sr. M., Talks with Our Daughters, Benziger. 

Fidelis, Sr. M., and Sr. M. Charitas, S.S.N.D., A Character Cal- 
endar, Bruce. 

Garesche, Ed. F., S.J., Training for Life, Kenedy. 

Hull, Ernest, Formation of Character, Herder. 
Collapses in Adult Life, Herder. 


Kirsch, Felix M., Sex Education and Training in Chastity, Ben- 
ziger. 


Martindale, C. C., Into Their Company, Kenedy. 
The Difficult Commandment, Kenedy. 


Paula, Sr. Marie, Talks with Teachers, Benziger. 

Plus, Raoul, Facing Life, Benziger. 

Schwertner, Thomas, The Rosary, Bruce. 

Stuart, Janet Erskine, The Education of Catholic Girls, Longmans. 


Ward, Maisie, Catholic Evidence Training Outlines, Sheed and 
Ward. 


PUPIL 


Autobiography of the Little Flower, Kenedy. 

3erbart, Abbé, The Lily of Israel, Kenedy. 

Blount, Mrs. Melesina, God’s Jester, Longmans, Green. 

Boyton, Neil, The Blessed Friend of Youth, Macmillan. 

Chesterton, Mrs. C., St. Teresa, Doubleday. 

Daly, J. J., S.J., St. John Berchmans, The Saint of Innocence, 
Kenedy. 

Darton, Alice, His Mother, A Life Story of Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, Macmillan. 

Day, H. C., The Love Story of the Little Flower, Herder. 

Donnelly, Rev. D., S.J., A Prisoner in Japan, Herder. 

Fink, G., St. Paul, Hero and Saint, Paulist Press. 

Gregory, J. J., Lily of Mary, Bernadette of Lourdes, Field Afar. 

Hanly, Wm., The Words of Our Lady, Kenedy. 

Kane, Wm., For Greater Things, Herder. 

LeBuffe, F. P., S.J., Annunciation-Visitation, America Press. 
Magnificat, America Press. 

Lord, D. A., S.J., My Mother, Queen’s Work. 
Our Nuns, Queen’s Work. 
A Novena to Mary Immaculate, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 
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Christ and Women, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 
Our Lady’s Assumption, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 
The Months with Mary, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 
The Pure of Heart, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. . 
When Mary Walked the Earth, Queen’s Work Pamphlet. 
Loyola, M. M., A Road to Happiness, Kenedy. 
Hail, Full of Grace, Benziger. 
Home for Good, Kenedy. 
Jesus of Nazareth, Benziger. 
Lynch, D., S.J., St. Joan of Arc, Benziger. 
Marian Poems, Queen’s Work. 
Martindale, C. C., St. Aloysius, America Press. 
Bernadette of Lourdes, C. T. S. 
Meynell, Alice, The Mother of Jesus, Medici Soc. 
Quinlan, May, Damien of Molokai, B & O Washbourne. 
Quinn, John F., Loyola Book of Verse, Loyola University Press. 
Philip, Mother M., Jn Praise of Mary, Kenedy. 
Prevot, Andre, Fresh Flowers for a Heavenly Crown, translated 
by M. D. Stenson, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 
Rauscher, J. J., S.M., The Mysteries of the Rosary, Benziger Bros. 
Russell, Matthew, S.J., Behold Your Mother! Benziger. 
Ryan, Abram J., Poems, Baltimore Publishing Co. 
Walsh, J. J., These Splendid Priests, Sears. 
These Splendid Sisters, Sears. 
Walsh, Thomas, (Ed.) The Catholic Anthology, Macmillan. 


A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


In short, divine life is not conferred as a mechanical something 
requiring no conformity and cooperation on our part, but it de- 
mands man’s perfection in all virtuous habits, whether intellectual 
or moral, At the same time it is the motive power supplying us 
with the energy necessary for supernatural development. Better 
still, the deified man may be regarded as the germ of divine life 
connaturally developing itself by practice and perfection in virtue 
toward that ultimate goal of vision and love in heaven. 

By Osmund Jacobs, O.S.B., “A Definition of Liturgy,” Orate 
Fratres, Vol. IX (September 7, 1935), p. 453. 








SAMPLES OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION AND 
ATTITUDES OF CATHOLIC GRADUATES OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND CATH- 

OLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


REVEREND W. H. RUSSELL 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Honesty in the teaching of religion compels us to examine 
from time to time the extent to which our objectives are 
being realized by the students. If we are not reaching our 
goal in every respect we should have the courage to adjust 
our technique to the needs of the day. If we are successful 
in spots, a feeling of success should not deter us from looking 
at the defects. And, while comparisons may be odious, 
nevertheless, it may be useful to us to make them. 


Over a period of three years the writer has had his fresh- 
men college students fill out questionnaires on the first day 
of Religion class, before any lectures or instructions were 
given, before the students had a chance to freshen their 
knowledge. They were, therefore, prepared to write only 
on those impressions that had taken root as a result of all 
their previous education. The immediate purpose of this 
procedure was to determine the principal needs of students 
and to shape the presentation of the subject-matter accord- 
ingly. 

As the results were tabulated each year, and the same 
defects were seen to exist, it was thought advisable to draw 
attention to some of the fundamentals that were lacking, 
and, at the same time, to show in how far the graduates of 
Catholic high schools differed from their fellow Catholics 
who had been educated in public high schools. On the ques- 
tionnaire form, the students listed their previous training, 
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and, hence, a comparison could easily be made. In answer- 
ing the questionnaire the students understood that no aca- 
demic rating was to be given to their answers (no names 
were signed), and that they were at liberty to give ‘a full 
_and frank expression of their views. 


The present article gives data from twenty-one questions 
asked. The original number of questions was thirty-seven, 
but the sixteen eliminated were not deemed essential for this 
report. Likewise, the total number of students answering 
the questionnaire was much larger than the figures here 
given. Comparisons, however, could not easily be made be- 
tween groups that had had some parochial schooling and 
some public school training. Therefore, only those cases 
were selected which showed an entire course of twelve years 
either in Catholic schools or public schools. The question- 
naire was changed slightly after the first year, and that ac- 
counts for the fact that five of the questions were each 
answered by thirty-four students. The remaining sixteen 
questions were each answered by fifty-five students. 


The writer is aware that much caution is necessary in 
drawing conclusions from a questionnaire. It is rather unfair 
and somewhat illogical to argue from a small number of 
cases; the answers may often be subjective and framed just 
for the moment; home conditions or companions may have 
been much more effective, either for better or for worse, in 
forming the outlook of the student than was the school. 
Yet, despite those factors, these findings may be taken as a 
sampling, an indication of what might be found were one to 
examine the problem on a large scale. The territory and the 
number of schools are relatively large for the cases here 
presented, hence the conditions are not merely local. From 
them we may derive tentative conclusions on what ought to 
have been stressed in the high school years. 


The first ten questions of this article touch upon the 
knowledge of the student; the next eleven may be taken as 
revealing his attitude. Knowledge and attitude are, of 
course, mixed in a number of the questions. Originally the 
questions were not grouped in this fashion; they were mixed 
up in order to test somewhat the consistency of the student 
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in answering. For tabulation, however, it is better to have 
those, for instance, on the Mass or the soul, grouped to- 
gether. In each case the question is given just as it was 
asked. The column headings are those given by the students 
themselves. The words, Catholic school graduates, at the 
left of each table describe those students who had twelve 
years of Catholic education; the words, public school 
graduates, refer to those who had twelve years of public 
school education. 


QUESTION ONE 


I. What is the meaning of the term “Our Father’, as we 
say it in the Lord’s Prayer? 


God in | Universal | Father of | No | 
: Heaven | Leader | Christ | answer | Total 
Catholic School 


Graduates 16 =| 


Public School 


Graduates 14 | cs 2 2 | 8 


The answers to this question were evidently obtained 


from the second phrase of the “Our Father”. 


To what extent the term is actually understood may be seen 
in the results of the two following questions. 


QUESTION TWO 


II. Just what is it that makes each human being worth- 
while? This question was asked primarily because of the 
fashion of our day to teach that man is merely a higher 





| Love of | Purpose | No 

os _____| His soul | neighbor |_ of life _| answer _|__ Total 
Catholic School ie a | 
Graduates a | 

Public School | | | 
Graduates __ 18 











animal. The failure of so many Catholic students in grasp- 
ing the real reason for man’s dignity implies that they are 
not in a position to meet the animalism of the day. And one 
wonders just how well grounded in his Faith a student can 
be if he lacks an appreciation of his spiritual nature. 
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QUESTION THREE 


Ill. Just how is God your Father? It is rather difficult to 
conclude that by the use of the word “Creator” the average 


He created | | | | 
Adam and| We | Heis| He | 
Our Eveand | are | our | wat- | No 
Cre- weare |Christ’s| spirit- | ches | an- | Total 
ator their de- | broth- | ual | over | swer | 
| scendants | ers |Father| us 
Catholic School | 
Graduates 9 2 


Public School | | 
Graduates 9 1 

student means immediate creation of the soul for each in- 
dividual. Very frequently the student will mean the original 
creation of the world and of man. Hence it is rather striking 
that no student mentioned the soul, as coming immediately 
from God; no one referred to the fact that God becomes our 
Father by divine adoption at Baptism. The term “spiritual 
Father” was used, and there may, or may not, have been a 
complete understanding of the words. From Catholic school 
graduates one would expect a better comprehension of the 
phrase, fatherhood of God. It is one of those truths that has 
to be repeated time and again; it needs to be presented from 
different angles; it has to be thought over. It is understand- 
able that men can go through life and never reach a con- 
scious realization of just how God is their Father; but it is 
not too much to expect that Catholic schools instil a con- 
sciousness of the meaning of baptism. 





QUESTION FOUR 
IV. Can a person, solely by his own efforts, reach heaven? 


| | No, Yes,ifheuse | No | 
Yes | No | needs prayer, sacra- | an- | Total 
grace ments, etc. swer 


Graduates 


Public 
School 


Graduates 12 | 10 3 2 4 31 
The results of Catholic education are more apparent in 

this question; there has been a carry-over from school life. 

The graduates of the public school are not so well informed 
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on the necessity of grace. If one compare the answers to 
this question with those given for Question Seventeen it will 
be seen that the students of Catholic schools tend to put 
their information into practice in regard to grace. The mean- 
ing of divine life, the possibility of its being obtained here 
on earth, is something that Catholic students should not 
only know well, but they should be instructed to teach its 
beauty in this era of naturalism. 


QUESTION FIVE’ 
V. Why do you pray? 
SS ae ae, | Asso- | 


ciation No 
Peti- |Thanks-|Adora-| Expia- | Poor | of God | an- | Total 











tion | giving tion tion Souls and swer 

: soli _self 
Catholic | z i ee i . 
School | | | | | | | 
Graduates | 16 | 6 | 7 | 3$ {| 2 | 1 | 1 | 3 
Public | | | | | 
School | 
Graduates | 13 | 3 5 2 ON L 2 1 Ss 





It is a common experience to learn that the prayer of peti- 
tion predominates in Catholic life. The Catholic school stu- 
dents show a slightly higher appreciation of the necessity of 
the prayer of thanksgiving and praise. One wonders how 
often these students have had presented to them an analysis 
of the “Our Father” in such a way as to show them that the 
thought of God’s honor should always come first in our 
prayer, that concern for His glory is our primary duty. 


QUESTION SIX 


VI. What is the reason why the Church demands your 
presence at Mass on Sundays? 
| Helpcele-] | | Com-. 
brate Mass,} Honor | Reverence| mand- |Sinif I} No 
orcommem-| God |the Lord’s| ment of | do not |answer| Total 




















orate__| __|__day__|_God gO 
Catholic | | | a: | | | 
School | | | | 
Graduates | 1 | = = S 4.2 }. 2% 24 
Public | | | | 
School | | | | | | 
Graduates | 3 | 12 | 2 | 4 | 3 | 7 | 3 


*This question has a total of sixty replies instead of fifty-five, due to the 
fact that several students gave more than one answer. To the interpreter 
arises the question: Does petition or thanksgiving or adoration dominate’ 
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On the surface there seems to be a variety of reasons 
alleged for Sunday observance, but fundamentally there is a 
realization of the worship that ought to be paid to God on 
the Lord’s Day. Whether or not Catholic education deépens 
this realization may be questionable. There is a slight ad- 
vantage in the figures for the graduates of Catholic schools. 
And we might say that the majority are not impelled by the 
motive of fear. It is true that many religion books stress 
the fact that it is a sin not to go to Mass, and they are weak 
on the reasons for going. But there is no basis for the 
common calumny that Catholics go to Mass mainly from 
fear. What should cause us more concern is the “No an- 
swer” column. 


QUESTION SEVEN 
VII. Do you offer your Masses for any intention? 





Sometimes | Noanswer | Total 





24 





Public 
School 
Graduates _ 5 


| 
Graduates | I | | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| | 


2 


Z 31 


Here again, Catholic teaching registers to an advantage. 
The student who has had to depend on home training or on 
Sunday sermons has often missed forming the habit of offer- 
ing his good works to God. And all too few are conscious of 
their privilege to do something at Mass; all too few realize 
what they might do with the Mass. 


QUESTION EIGHT 


VIII. How do you occupy the time at Mass on Sundays 
and Holydays? 
or Rosary] _| Fol- Pray 
Ro- and |Pray-| low | I for |Medi-| No 
Prayer| sary | prayer| er | the |listen|poor |tation| an- | Total 
book _| book |Mass souls swet | 
Public 


Catholic ee 
School | | 
' 3 | 3 3 1 24 
| 
School | | | 
Graduates | 14 | 4 | 1 | 2 | 3 


Graduates | 3 
lal a chsh 


8 1 


| | 
| | 
| 
| | | 2 | 1 | 31 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 1 
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The followers of the liturgical movement might attack 
this situation with zest. Shall we say that among those 
who have paged religion text-books for years there is a 
knowledge of the meaning of the Mass? Among the rank 
and file there will always be a haziness as to the best man- 
ner of offering the sacrifice, but their spirit of faith may 
more than compensate for their knowledge. However, 
among the graduates of Catholic schools the average of 
knowledge of how to participate in the Sacrifice ought to 
be very much higher. It is not sufficient to instruct stu- 
dents once or twice a year on how to offer their Masses; 
the theme must be a constantly recurring one. 


QUESTION NINE 
IX. Write the Act of Contrition. 


Catholic School | 
Graduates { 
Public School | 
Graduates | 


22 1 1 24 


24 | 3 | 4 | 31 


The patient drilling of many Sisters and Brothers is re- 
flected in the results of this question. One student wrote 
that he was “hardly sorry,” but no one could doubt the 
Lord’s forgiveness of the spelling. The “3” and the “4” 
suggest a situation that is none too healthy. 


QUESTION TEN 
X. Write the Apostles’ Creed. 


___—————————S—sdSSCCoorrect’ | Incorrect | Noanswer L_ Total 
tholic School 
Graduates 


Public School | 
Graduates | 


One must not judge rashly on a student’s power of recall. 
Inability to write the Creed does not mean that the stu- 
dent was never taught to write it. However, one might 
hazard a conclusion from these figures, and that is: many 
graduates of the public schools seem never to have used 
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the Creed as a prayer. And one also wonders how many of 
such graduates know the dogmas which they are supposed 
to believe. 


QUESTION ELEVEN 
XI. What is Religion? 





~ Belief 
Belief and Practice y Total 
__practice |_| answer 
| 


Catholic J iy | 
La ds 


School 
Graduates 10 
Public | 
School 
Graduates | 16 2 

This was the first question in the original questionnaire. 
It is placed here as a beginning of those queries which show 
to some extent the attitudes of the students. As a matter of 
knowledge the student ought to know a definition for reli- 
gion; but it is interesting for the teacher to attempt to 
find out just what the student thinks it is. We would expect 
graduates of Catholic schools to have a better appreciation 
of religion as a virtue or as a life to be lived than is here 
shown by the figures. It is not a good sign when so many 
look upon religion as an affair of the classroom only, a 
mental exercise, or solely as a group of beliefs. 





=P 24 
\ | 3 


QUESTION TWELVE 


XII. Would you take a course in religion if it were op- 
tional and no credit were given for it? 


If not No 

overworked answer Total 
Catholic 
School 
Graduates 
Public 
School 
Graduates 





It is to be expected that there would be more willingness 
on the part of public school graduates for a course in reli- 
gion. Human nature being what it is, we need not be sur- 
prised at Catholic school graduates who imagine that they 
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have had sufficient “schooling” in this course; and yet, 
about half of them show a desire for more. The fact that 
almost a fourth of those who never had a course express 
no strong desire for it gives some insight into why some 
of the Catholic school graduates feel they have had suffi- 
cient. Much of religious instruction may have been unin- 
teresting; but the religion teacher is always confronted 
with that human inertia against the spiritual realities. The 
“11” in the “Yes” column is either a tribute to the former 
teachers, or to the character of the students, or an indi- 
cation of the intrinsic interest of the subject. The “23” in 
the “Yes” column might mean that despite the religious 
indifference of the modern world and natural human inertia, 
there are not lacking those who yearn for the food of the 
soul. 


QUESTION THIRTEEN 
XIII. Which motive has greater force in aiding you to 


live in the right manner, loyalty to the Church or loyalty 
to Caer 








o {fr Mind | No | 
Christ | Church | Both | know guides me_ answer | Total 





Catholic 


‘| 

School | Tea | — 
Graduates | _15 1 2 
Public mM? ‘| od 


School | | 
Graduates 15 } 

Theoretically Duis ate — no division i in this question 
—the one is the other in some respects. But it is often 
asserted that the young are more interested in persons than 
in institutions, and, if so, the teacher should be ready to 
capitalize on this student trait. The teacher should be 
equipped to portray the personal qualities of our Lord in 
such a way as to graft young minds onto the Vine, and then 
to show that the Church is the continuation of Christ. For 
young students the acid test, on leaving the classroom, 
seems to be: Is there admiration for, and love of Christ in 
their hearts? 


a 


| 
| 
Pa 


} 


1 
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QUESTION FOURTEEN 
XIV. way do you try to live an honest.and a pure life? 


r 


Catholic 
School 
Graduates os 


Public | 
School as 
Graduates | 13 : _ 312! | 3 


gain 
heaven 
|E xample 
of Christ 

— 
ie is the 

= 

| eee 
Rs my 

| Parents 


To 


Feel 
better 
nature 
answer 


No 








24 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 31 


A supernatural motive seems to be more dominant among 
graduates of a Catholic school. It is not so prominent as 
one would wish, however; and the failure to mention love 
of God as a motive might indicate that the teaching had 
been somewhat intellectualistic, that the appeal elements 
were lacking, that not suffifficient information on the Per- 
son, Jesus Christ, was given to make loyalty to Him func- 
tion in the choices of the students. The previous question 
has shown a desire on the part of the students to prefer 
such a motive. The fact that only four of the graduates 
refer to the example of Christ leads one to believe that such 
a motive has not been properly presented. The table also 
suggests that personal love of God or loyalty to Christ do 
not function in the conscious choices of Catholics in public 
schools. A natural motive appears most frequently. 


QUESTION FIFTEEN 
XV. In what matters do you trust the Church? 


a and | Ail | Religious | No | 
morals__|__matters__| __matters | answer | Total 
Catholic =—S————SSS=S=| SSS 
School | | 

Graduates | S| 10 2 1 24 


Public 

School | | 

Graduates | 8 | 9 | 10 | 4 31 
The attitude shown here is rather healthy. There is no 

solid reason for doubting its honesty. The average fresh- 

man is frank and sincere in such questions. The “No an- 

swer” column suggests that perhaps a number have never 
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given the matter any thought, or else the Church has not 
touched effectively their daily thinking. 
QUESTION SIXTEEN 
XVI. What do you like about religion? 
| | | Its | 


| | 
Secur-| facts | Close- | Saints | | 
True |Every-| ity and ness | in | No 
religion] thing | it gives! con- to | heaven | eed Total 
verts | Ged_| | 
Catholic 
School | 
Graduates 4 5 5 16 


Public | | 
School | 4 
Graduates ; ji 2s 8 | 1 3 i i a | 18 


Again, we might say that the average student takes a 
pride in his religion. Many of them would not be in a 
Catholic college if they did not actually feel an attachment 
to their Faith. One wonders why no one among the gradu- 
ates of the Catholic schools mentioned the word grace or 
divine life. 


QUESTION SEVENTEEN 


XVII. How often have you gone to Holy Communion 
since June first of this year? 
el, 

None} 1} 2] 3] 4 i" 


Catholic | | ce 
School 
Graduates} _| 1 | | fl] 3i{2] 

| 


Public | | | er 
School 
Graduates 7|6 4 | 


Lhe tad | 


A glance ae at Question Four will show, on the part of 
graduates from Catholic schools, a better knowledge of 
the need of grace. Here is confirmation that they put that 
knowledge into practice. Of course, home conditions may 
have been accountable for their more frequent reception 
of Communion, but at least we should give some credit to 
their Catholic education. We may often bewail the failure 
of students to demonstrate an intellectual appreciation of 
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their religion, but the evidence shows that they are willing 
to seek the aid of God. It is rather instructive to move from 
left to right in this table and observe the figures in, each 
column. 


QUESTION EIGHTEEN 


XVIII. What has the Catholic Church to do with the 
question of a living wage for working people? 


Obligation Don’t No 

to hel Nothin know answer | Total 
Catholic School 
Graduates 9 4 1 


Public School | | | 
8 5 2 


Graduates 

This is rather a bad record for graduates of the Catholic 
school. Evidently the moral aspects of the social problems 
had not been brought to their attention. Knowing the text- 
books that are still in use in many of the schools one is not 
inclined to blame the students. The situation is too signifi- 
cant for contentment on the part of the teachers. The “No 
answer” column is also an indication as to the extent that 
the commandment of love of neighbor touches those who 
have gone through the public schools. 


QUESTION NINETEEN 


XIX. Js a layman under any obligation to bring non- 


church-goers to a knowledge and love of Christ and His 
Church? 


| | If he is No 
Dee No asked | answer | Total 
atholic School 
Graduates | 18 | 3 | 1 | 2 24 
Public School | | 
17 9 1 4 31 


Graduates 

In general, Catholic Action has brought a new conscious- 
hess to the laity of their privileges and duties. But it is still 
a common opinion that only priests or nuns should seek to 
spread the Gospel. It must be admitted that up to recent 
years the layman was often made to feel that he was not 
wanted in the work of what is now called Catholic Action. 
In this table the attitude of Catholic school students is, 
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therefore, rather alert and expressive of the more recent 
trends. They appear to be more missionary minded than 
are those of the public schools. 


QUESTION TWENTY 


XX. Is there any person or organization that has a right 
to lay down principles of conduct for married life? 
| | | The | No | 
Yes | No | Church | answer 
Catholic School ~ U6 lg] 
oo a 
tL 





Graduates 


Public School =—S=S 
Graduates 


4 





3 


This question was rather vague. But if God’s rights i in 
married life had been taught the answer would not have 
been so difficult. We would expect more than sixteen of 
the graduates of Catholic schools to have seen the import 
of the question, but it may be that they were confused. 


QUESTION TWENTY-ONE 
XXI. What is the advantage of being a Catholic? 


| | Receive| | No | 

| Knowl- | More |Penance! | answer | 

True | edge | chance and | None | ! 
faith |ofhowto! tobe Com- | | Total 
> (serve God\__s __sav ved _ _munion 


Catholic 
School 
Graduates _ 


Public 
School 
Graduates _ 


— : a 
| | 
+. 


This question a belongs after number sixteen, but 
it was placed here for a purpose. It has been stated pre- 
viously that in the questionnaire related questions did not 
succeed one another, so that the consistency of the answers 
might be observed. The writer’s reason for placing this 
question last is twofold: first, it shows a decided similarity 
between the views of Catholic school graduates and public 
school graduates, when there should be a difference; second, 
it seems to point to a number of things that we have failed 
to do in our Catholic schools. 


Somehow or another the average Catholic knows that his 


| 
a, 2 2 | 
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religion is the true religion. The words “true faith” have 
gotten into his mind and he derives security from the 
thought. It is rather typical then that the majority should 
register in the first column. 

Columns 2, 3 and 4 (from left to right in the last tabu- 
lation) show that Religion teaching as a whole has centered 
the student’s attention on God and himself. One weak side 
of our teaching concerns love of neighbor. Even today in 
many religion books it is weakly presented. A few of the 
students used the word “serve” God, which is good, but the 
number should have been larger. To overcome the selfish- 
ness of human nature the teacher has constantly to empha- 
size the giving aspect of true religion—living for God’s 
honor, doing good to one’s neighbor, helping to spread the 
truth. 

Till recent years Communion took precedence over the 
Mass in the popular mind, when it came to rating the values 
of religion. Is it not significant that no one mentioned the 
Mass as an advantage? 

The last two columns reveal another situation. If reli- 
gion is to take hold on a student he must meditate, reflect, 
ponder over the revealed marvels, as did the Blessed Vir- 
gin. We succeed in getting some information into the stu- 
dents, but do we succeed in inducing them to meditate? 
One need not be highly intellectual to meditate, hence the 


figures in the last column do not necessarily come from the 
lesser lights in the classes. 


In regard to the conditions revealed by these questions 
each reader may draw his own conclusions. In some re- 
spects there is no reason to fear comparison between prod- 
ucts of Catholic education and others. On the other hand, 
does it not seem imperative that more attention be paid to 
the meaning of the Fatherhood of God, love of neighbor, 
the Mass, the living of a supernatural life on earth, and 
personal attachment to Christ as an impelling motive? 
Likewise the movement for teaching religion to Catholics in 
the public schools might receive greater impetus and some 
direction from the conditions suggested by these questions. 





College Religion 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College, 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the Journat began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System. In subsequent numbers of 
this magazine lists will appear under the following headings: Philosophy; 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialist in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


SUPERNATURAL STATE AND GRACE 


Cuthbert, Father, C.S.F.C. (ed.) 
God and the Supernatural. A Catholic Statement 
of the Christian Faith. Longmans, 1920, 5.00 
“The book aims to represent in the language of the thoughtful 
educated reader, just what Catholic doctrine is concerning God 
and man and their interrelations.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Flynn, Rev. Thomas Edward 


Supernatural Virtues. Introduction by Martin J. Scott. 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 18). Macmillan, 1928, .75 
“All too briefly Father Flynn discusses the Supernatural Vir- 
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tues, the beatitudes, the gifts and the fruits of the Holy Ghost. 
Still he has mapped out well the whole course of the super- 
naural life.’—Catholic World. : 


Joyce, Rev. G. H., S.J. 
Catholic Doctrine of Grace, 2d edition. Burns, 1931, 6s 


“The author presents in popular form the chief points of 
doctrine on the fascinating subject of grace.”—America. 


Pohle, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
Grace. Actual and Habitual. A Dogmatic Treatise. 
Adapted and edited by Arthur Preuss. 
5th revised edition. 


Reeves, Rev. J. B., O.P. 
Sanctifying Grace Macmillan, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 16) 


Sasia, Joseph C., S.J. 
The Future Life, According to the Authority of Divine 
Revelation, The Dictates of Sound Reason, the General 
Consent of Mankind. Benziger, 1918, 3.00 


This is one of the best treatises in English on the subject with 
which it deals.”—My Bookcase. 


Towers, Rev. E. 
Actual Grace Macmillan, 1928, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 17) 


Vaughn, Rt. Rev. John S. 
Life Everlasting; or, The Delights Awaiting the 
Faithful Soul in Paradise. Kenedy, 1923, 2.75 


Vonier, Dom Anscar, O.S.B. 
The Life of the World to Come Benziger, 1926, 2.25 


“The learned Abbot of Buckfast interprets the doctrine of the 
future life as it is suggested rather than unfolded in the Bible, 
particularly in the New Testament.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Committee on Social Studies 
Syllabus on Social Problems. 
Chicago, St. Ignatius High School, 1932, 1.00 


The syllabus is designed so as to give the student a compre- 
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hensive view of social problems from a Catholic viewpoint. It 
contains a very detailed and extensive bibliography. 


Daly, Rev. George T., C.SS.R. 
Catholic Action Toronto, Macmillan, 1.00 


An excellent discussion of the duties of the laity in their rela- 
tions both to their Church and to their country. A martial alle- 
gory is well sustained and adds interest to the reading of the 
chapters. Though the book was written with a view to the needs 
of the Church in Canada, the principles and practical sugges- 
tions can be readily adapted. 


Ward, Maisie 

Catholic Evidence Training Outlines. Catholic 

Evidence Guild. Sheed, 1.00 
“The ‘Outlines’ furnishes a textbook for the teacher and for 

the student. It begins with preliminary information on the mat- 

ter of conducting a public meeting. Then there are two courses 

of subjects with the treatment of each subject planned out.”— 

Thought. 


DOCTRINAL, DOGMATIC, MORAL THEOLOGY 
Arendzen, Rev. J. P. 


Whom Do You Say? A Study of the Doctrine 

of the Incarnation. Herder, 1927, 2.00 
“Dr. Arendzen shows how likely a divine Incarnation is and 

yet how inevitably mysterious, and then proceeds to state and 

prove the doctrine, and to point out its important and far reach- 

ing consequences.” —M]onth. 


Berthier, Jean 
Compendium of Theology. Comprising the essential doc- 
trinal points of both dogmatic and moral theology; to- 
gether with the more important notions of canon law, 
liturgy, pastoral and mystical theology, and Christian 
philosophy. Authorized translation from the Sth French 
edition by Sydney A. Raemers, 3v. 
Herder, 1931-1933, 10.00 
“The book is readable. The style is easy. Everything is stated 
clearly, briefly, and to the point.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Brunsmann, Rev. John, S.V.D. 
Handbook of Fundamental Theology Herder, 1928, 2.50 


“This book combines treatment of three outstanding topics; 4 
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treatise of Fundamental Theology touching its nature, methods 
and history ; an examination into the idea and necessity of Reli- 
gion; and a skeletonized study in the field of Comparative 
Religions.” —Ecclesiastical Review. 


Cambridge, England. Summer School of Catholic Studies 
God. Papers read at the Summer School of Catholic 
Studies held at Cambridge, 1930; edited by 
Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Herder, 1930, 2.50 


“A clear and inclusive presentation of proofs, attitudes and 
problems bearing on the doctrine that ought to be foremost in 
consciousness as the rational basis of man’s entire life.”— 
America, 


Cambridge, England. Summer School of Catholic Studies 
The Incarnation. Papers read at the Summer School of 
Catholic Studies held at Cambridge; edited by 
Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Herder, 1926, 2.50 


“The book is a valuable addition to Catholic Apologetic litera- 
ture, for popular and brief as are the papers, they are none the 
less scholarly and up to date.”—Catholic World. 


Chetwood, Rev. Thomas B. 
God and Creation Benziger, 1928, 3.00 


“This volume is the second of a series of college apologetics.” 
—Ecclesiastical Review. 


D’Arcy, Rev. Martin C., S.J. 
Nature of Belief Longmans, 1931, 2.50 


“A well-informed, suggestive, up to date and critical study of 
the nature, basis, and limit of faith.”—Catholic World. 


De La Taille, Rev. Maurice, S.J. 
The Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion 
Contrasted and Defined Sheed, 1930, 4.00 


“The Mass is a mastery of faith, which is broad—based on 
Scripture and Tradition. It is on these foundations that Father 
de la Taille builds the main thesis of his book.’-—Homuiletic and 
Pastoral Review. 


Devine, Rev. Arthur, O.P. 
Commandments Explained Burns, 1897, O.P. 


“One of the best handbooks for regular and systematic in- 
struction upon the elements of Christian faith and practice.” 
—Ecclesiastical Review. 
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Gillis, Rev. James M. 
Ten Commandments Paulist Press, 1931, 1.00 


“Discourses on the Ten Commandments delivered by Father 
Gillis over the radio.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Herzog, Rev. Chas. G., S.J. 
God the Redeemer Benziger, 1929, 3.00 


“It is prepared for college classes. It is also for serious read- 
ing by all who wish to know more of their Faith.”—News Letter, 


Koch, Rev. Anton 
A Handbook of Moral Theology. Based on the “Lehr- 
buch der Moral-theologie” by 
Arthur Preuss. 5v. Herder, 1925, 10.50 
“A very exhaustive study of Moral Theology. Covering every 
phase of man’s duties to God, to himself, and to his fellowmen. 
Lanslot, D. I., O.S.B. 
The Three Divine Virtues: A Dogmatic Treatise 
on Faith, Hope and Charity Pustet, 1925, 1.50 


“This treatise gives in a succinct but comprehensive form the 
Catholic dogmatic view of Faith, Hope and Charity.”—America. 


McNabb, Rev. Vincent, O.P. 
Infallibility. A Paper read before the Society of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury at Holborn Hall, 
on May 17, 1905. Sheed, 1927, 1.00 


“After reading Father McNabb’s book on the subject—n- 


” 


fallibility,’ there will be no excuse for misunderstanding. .. . 
—Month. 


Otten, Bernard J., S.J. 
Manual of the History of Dogmas. 2v. 
Herder, 1918, 5.00 
“Not a compendium, synopsis, or digest, but a sufficiently 
developed and a lucidly expressed survey of the gradual unfold- 
ing of revelation.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Smith, Rev. George D. . 
Outlines of Catholic Teaching Macmillan, 1928, .75 
(Treasury of the Faith Series, 2) 

“Gives a brief but accurate sketch of the whole field of Catho- 
lic dogma. The treatise is a model of compression as it is lim- 
ited to one hundred pages.”—Catholic World. 
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Sullivan, Rev. John F. 
Fundamentals of Catholic Belief | Kenedy, 1925, 2.00 
“A clear and comprehensive setting forth of the Ghurch’s 
dogmatic teaching. It is planned as a companion volume to the 


author’s popular book on the ‘Externals of the Catholic 
Church’.” 


The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas. Lit- 
erally translated by Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province. 20v. Benziger, 4.00 each 


“The most remarkable teaching work of its kind ever put 
forth by mortal man.”—America. 


Tixeront, Rev. J. 
History of Dogma, 3v Herder, 1928-1932, 2.00 each 
“With these books in hand the student will be in a position 
to follow the development of dogma from the beginning—to 
trace the doctrinal truths, presented systematically in a work 
like that of Pohle-Preuss, along the lines of their historic growth, 
by the aid of Tixeront’s history.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Villien, Rev. A. 
History of the Commandments of the 
Church Herder, 1915, 1.50 
“The Abbé Villien traces each precept to its source, and he 
does so in a popular and at the same time scholarly way, so that 


the reading of his volume is a pleasure as well as a profit.”— 
America. 


Other books that were recommended on Doctrine, Dogma, and 
Moral Theology are: 


Fitzpatrick, E. A. Highway to God. Bruce, 1933. 1.64. 


Joyce, Rev. George H., S.J. Principles of Natural Theology. 
(Stonyhurst Philosophical Series) Longmans, 1923, 2.80. 


Laun, F. Chief Points of Difference Between the Catholic and 
Protestant Creeds. Wagner, 1915, 1.25. 


McCann, Rev. Justin. Resurrection of the Body. (T. F. S.), 
Macmillan, .75. 


MacDonald, Most Rev. Alexander. The Apostles’ Creed. 2d ed. 
rev. & enl. Herder, 1925, 2.00. 
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McLaughlin, Rev. J. B., O.S.B. Purgatory or The Church Suffer- 
ing. (T. F. S.) seediciiien, 7a. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C., S.J. Man and His Destiny. (T. F. S) 
Macmillan, .75 


Miller, Rev. B. V. Fall of Man and Original Sin. (T. F. S) 
Macmillan, .75. 


Ross, Rev. John E. Truths to Live By. Holt, 1929, 2.00. 
Scott, Rev. M. J. Man. Macmillan, 1925, 1.00. 


Vonier, Rev. Ansc:z Ar, _O.S.B. Death and Judgment. (T. F. S.) 
Macmillan, 1931, .75 


Wilmers, Rev. Wilhelm, S.J. Handbook of the Christian Religion. 
Benziger, 1921, 2.50. 


THE SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 

To sum up: A proper understanding of grace as the positive 
reality of life will provide Catholic Action with a positive, con- 
structive spiritual foundation; the abiding consciousness that grace 
elevates the baptized soul to ‘the predilection of a son of God, to 
the dignity of divine adoptive filiation supplies Catholic Action with 
the sublimest motivation for its programme of personal and social 
sanctification; the appreciative knowledge of the solidarity of 
grace-conferred divine fiiliation in the Mystical Body of Christ 
furnishes Catholic Action with the richest and most potent resources 
for its creative, redemptive and sanctifying apostolate. Catholic 
Action participates in the priesthood of the Church through sacra- 
mental incorporation into the life of grace; it is entitled to share in 
the magistracy of the Church by virtue of the truth of divine 
adoptive sonship; it merits collaboration in the sovereignty or 
primacy of the Church through the charity of the Mystical Body. 

By John J. Griffin. “The Spiritual Foundations of Catholic 

Action,” Orate Fratres, Vol. IX (September 7, 1935), p. 464 





THE HOLY EUCHARIST AND CATHOLIC ACTION 
OF EDUCATED LAYMEN* 


MOST REVEREND KARL J. ALTER, D.D. 
‘Toledo 
Ohio 


The Holy Eucharist and Catholic Action constitute the 
general theme of this conference. Our particular considera- 
tion, however, this afternoon is the significance of this theme 
to Catholic men and women of university or college train- 
ing. It is not our intention to establish any unique or pre- 
cise thesis but rather to examine briefly the relationship 
between the three elements which constitute the compo- 
nent parts of the subject assigned for discussion. These 
three elements are (1) Catholic Action, (2) the Holy 
Eucharist, and (3) Catholic College men and women. If 
we succeed in setting forth their relationship or furnish- 
ing what might be termed a “status quaestionis,” we shall 
have achieved our purpose. 

Whenever men of philosophic mind enter upon a dis- 
cussion of present day problems affecting our culture and 
civilization, we hear such phrases as the “Decline of Civili- 
zation,” “The End of our Times?”, “The Crisis of the 
West.” It has become almost commonplace for our intel- 
lectual leaders to point out that our culture and civilization 
are in danger of disintegration; that not only are our 
political institutions and covenants, our economic organiza- 
tions of society and educational systems falling rapidly into 
a State of chaos and confusion, but that as a people we 
have become bankrupt in our intellectual, moral and emo- 
tional life. Thoughtful people are asking the question more 
and more: “Is life worth living?” This has happened 
largely because our whole social fabric has been loosened 


*This paper was presented by Bishop Alter at the University and College 
Sections of the Cleveland Congress, September, 1935. 
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from its religious foundations; that our tree of life has 
been severed from its roots of Christian faith. 


For a full century and a half this movement away from 
the Christian source and origin of our culture has been 
taking place. One after another the various fields of thought 
and action have been divorced from the guidance of Chris- 
tian principles. At first, it was politics, then economics, then 
education, then social service, until we may say that reli- 
gion has been exiled from every human activity and the 
whole fabric of human society has been impregnated with 
the spirit of secularism. Man, it was presumed, could and 
should be sufficient unto himself, infinitely perfectible by 
his own powers, needing no Saviour or Mediator between 
himself and his Creator. ‘“Laicism” was the word coined 
in Europe to denote this progressive movement away from 
the foundations of Christian culture and civilization. The 
very word itself connotes rejection of the priestly office in 
human society. What could be more fitting than that the 
Holy Father should turn to the royal priesthood of the 
Catholic laity in order that with divine paradox the evil 
of laicism should be eradicated by the very action—the 
Catholic Action—of the laity themselves? 


Catholic Action is frequently misunderstood or else inade- 
quately interpreted. Catholic Action means that our faith 
must not only be passive but active; not only individual but 
social; not only private but public. It is most certainly 
something distinct from mere Catholic activity. It has on 
the one hand the quality of apostolic zeal and on the other 
the character of an official participation in the divine mis- 
sion of the Church. As Pius XI, the final authority and 
supreme interpreter of the phrase states: “It is a particl- 


pation of the Catholic laity in the apostolate of the hier- 
archy.” 


It has not merely the character of a private devotion 
but has a public and official character which implies much 
more than mere approval. It obtains its right to exist and 
function from the direct commission or immediate dele- 
gation of the diocesan bishop, subject only to the authority 
of the Supreme Pontiff. Writing to Cardinal Hlond of 
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Poland the Holy Father states: “From the nature and 
scope of Catholic Action appears the necessity of its per- 
fect adhesion and docility to the Catholic hierarchy from 
which alone it can receive its mandate and its directive 
rules.” 


It has a definite objective, namely the extension and con- 
solidation of the Kingdom of Christ on earth not merely 
by personal sanctification of the individual but also by the 
sanctification of families and the whole of society. So spoke 
the Holy Father in a recent address to the Catholic youth 
of Italy. Catholic Action moreover is not confined to a 
particular object or particular method; it is comprehensive, 


including “a whole group of movements, organizations and 
works,” 


Catholic Action begins with the individual but it does 
not stop there. It begins by setting the individual right 
with God and his fellowman but then it proceeds through 
the individual to translate the principles of Christ’s teach- 
ing into the life of society. We recognize that the indi- 
vidual Catholic, if he is to advance the kingdom of Christ, 
must put his faith into practice, first of course, in his own 
life privately and individually, but then also publicly and 
corporately. This does not mean that the individual who 
wishes to participate in Catholic Action must ally himself 
with all the social welfare movements which promise to 
alleviate injustice, greed and hatred in our social organiza- 
tion. We must be consistently on guard against the blan- 
dishments of those who try to win our favor and our sup- 
port in behalf of a mere mechanical reorganization of our 
society. We are not going to bring about a “restoration of 
all things in Christ” or “The Peace of Christ in the Reign 
of Christ” by subscribing merely to a new social security 
law or a new banking act or a Kellog-Briand Treaty. Some- 
thing much more radical and fundamental must be at- 
tempted and achieved. We must go all the way back to 
Christian truth and principles. We must reckon once more 
with God, His law, His grace, and His direction; whether 


*Encycl., “Ubi Arcano.” 
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it be in politics or economics, in education or in art, in 
social service or domestic ethics. 


The Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop of Cicognani, speak- 
ing as a representative of the Holy Father, not long ago in 
this very city, pointed out the close relationship between 
action and prayer, i. e., communal prayer or public wor- 
ship, and laid down four basic requirements of Catholic 
Action: 

1. Fidelity must be created in the faithful striving after personal 
sanctification. 


2. The faithful must be led to a more frequent participation in 
public worship. 

3. The zeal thereby aroused must apply itself to Christian reform; 
and, 

4. The organized outlet of this zeal must be planned by the hier- 
archy under the guidance of the Holy See. 


We have prided ourselves for many centuries upon our 
achievements in the way of culture and civilization here in 
the western world. Civilization, however, is not a thing 


which just happened. It is not a thing of accident or a 
spontaneous generation, but the achievement of a definite 
set of principles and a code of ethics which is identical 
with Christianity. Wherever the Christian gospel has been 
preached and its truths and principles accepted into the 
life of a nation, there social improvements have taken place. 
Wherever Christianity has retreated or succumbed to defeat, 
there, first confusion and then decay have inevitably set in. 


The character and quality of any civilization can be 
readily determined by certain fundamental social attitudes 
and values. If you know the attitude of a people toward 
human life, whether it belongs to God or to man, you will 
know whether life is safe and sacred or whether it is held 
cheap and insecure. If you know the attitude of a people 
toward the institution of private property, you will know 
the attitude of that people toward wealth and poverty; 
whether human rights are subordinate to property rights 
or not. If you know the attitude of a people toward mar- 
riage and the family, you will know whether its unity can 
be broken by wanton divorce and its purpose frustrated 
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by the suicidal practice of birth control. If you know the 
attitude of a people towards work and leisure, you will know 
whether there is a bitter class struggle between a prole- 
tariat and a bourgeoisie. If you know the attitude of a 
people toward authority, whether it be from God or from 
man, then you will know the attitude toward government; 
you will know whether the State will be a responsible sov- 
ereignty or whether it will be a totalitarian state with abso- 
lute and tyrannical power. If you know these and other 
similar basic attitudes of any people, you will know the 
character and quality of its civilization and culture. 


Catholic action implies a knowledge of these social phe- 
nomena, implies a knowledge of the inherent nature of man, 
his origin and destiny; also a knowledge of the kind of 
world in which man lives. It implies knowledge of man as 
an individual and as a social being. Catholic action implies 
furthermore that there is a solution to be found in the 
Christian gospel both for the problems of the individual 
man and for social man, i. e., human society. It proclaims 
a redemption ‘to be realized in part here on earth but fully 
in heaven. This can be achieved provided we can arouse a 
sufficient number not only to believe in Christ and His 
teaching, but to believe wholeheartedly, intensely, vividly; 
putting this faith into practice first in their own private 
individual lives and then, translating this faith into their 
public and social lives. It is in this way that we shall effect 
a restoraton of society and achieve the “peace of Christ in 
the reign of Christ.” 


In order to understand the reason or the motive for 
stressing so forcibly the need of Catholic Action, we must 
understand the full implication of the modern heresy which 
denies “in toto” the supernatural element in life. In order, 
furthermore, to understand the solution offered by Catholic 
Action of this problem of secularism, we must apprehend 
well the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ and the 
place which the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist occupies 
in the new dispensation of grace. 


_There can be no social reform until there has been indi- 
vidual reform. There can, however, be no individual re- 
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form until each individual has been set in right relation. 
ship to God according to a divinely conceived and revealed 
plan. Society as such has no value in the sight of God 
except in so far as it is made up of individual human 
beings, each one of whom has been created by God, 
redeemed by God and destined to an eternal participation 
in the life of God. It is the individual that counts. Now it 
is only through baptism that the individual is regenerated. 
There is no other way. Regeneration moreover is above all 
things necessary. Thus man is made perfectible or capable 
of sound growth or progress. The waters of Baptism must 
first flow on the foreheads of the individuals who compose 
human society before we can have any fundamental social 
reform. It is through Baptism that we are made one with 
Christ, partakers of His divine life and members of His 
Mystical Body. As the Holy Father, Pius XI, explains it: 
“Among the members of this body there must be solidarity 
of interests and reciprocal communication of life. As every 
Christian receives (in baptism) the supernatural life which 
circulates in the veins of the mystic body of -Christ—so he 
must transfuse it into others who do not possess it or pos- 
sess it too little.” (Letter to Cardinal Cerejeira, March, 
1934). 


Whilst we begin in the sacrament of baptism this super- 
natural life which is the earliest source and origin of Catho- 
lic Action, we must not forget that it is in the sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist that we nourish and perfect this life of 
grace. Our membership in the Mystical Body of Christ is 
thereby continued and completed. There can be no forceful 
expression of “Catholic Action” without intense devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, for “I am the vine” says Christ, 
“you are the branches; he that abideth in Me and I in hin, 
the same beareth much fruit; for without me you can do 
nothing.” Again in the famous eucharistic sixth chapter of 
Saint John we read: “He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood, abideth in me and I in him. As the living 
Father hath sent me and I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth me, the same also shall live by me.’” 


*St. John, XV:5. 
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Whilst the other sacraments give an increase of grace, 
this sacrament contains the very author of grace, viz., 
Christ Himself. It is therefore par excellence the sacrament 
of Catholic Action. 

The call of the Holy Father has gone out to all Catholics 
to enlist themselves in the cause of Catholic Action. No 
one can exempt himself. The chief responsibility rests of 
course with those who by natural endowments and by edu- 
cational opportunity are constituted leaders among the 
people. Preeminently, therefore, our Catholic college men 
and women who have these advantages must be regarded as 
the chosen apostles of Catholic Action. 

Considering the thousands of young men and women who 
during the past decade and more have been graduated from 
our Catholic colleges, we have reason to complain of the 
tardiness with which the ranks of militant Catholic Action 
are being recruited. It is not merely that these graduates 
lack as yet maturity or seasoning but rather that they lack 
a flaming zeal or burning conviction. They have not become 
as yet conscious of the spiritual crisis which is a present 
threat nor of the full import of the program of “‘Catholic 
Action” which is its solution. 

Keeping in mind that Catholic Action has its genesis in 
personal sanctification, that this individual aim is primary 
and the social aim is only secondary and consequent upon 
the first, there are certain definite and concrete forms of 
Action which I should like to recommend to our Catholic 
college men and women. 

The first is frequent attendance at daily Mass. Sunday 
Mass is a matter of obligation but daily Mass is voluntary 
and as such indicates the measure of our understanding of 
the great mystery of the Cross and the depth of our per- 
sonal loyalty and devotion to Christ our King. Our age has 
lost its consciousness of sin and its sense of the super- 
natural; it needs very badly a spirit of reverence to replace 
flippancy and cynicism. There is no better way to provide 
a corrective than to increase attendance at daily Mass 
which is a community function, a high social act, a public 


*St. John, VI:57, 58. 
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worship testifying to our intimate relationship with God. 
As the Holy Father said in 1929 to a pilgrim group: “What 
our age needs is social or communal prayer”—and again in 
1931—“The first element of Catholic Action is prayer.” 


The second recommendation to our Catholic college men 
and women is a full and complete participation in the Holy 
Sacrifice. It is not merely frequent Communion but fre- 
quent Communion in the frequent Mass. Partaking of the 
Sacrifice has always been regarded as an essential element 
in establishing a community of worship between priest and 
people, as well as a union with the Divine Majesty through 
the intimate joining of the Victim of sacrifice with those 
who offer it. Without Holy Communion the Mass lacks 
completeness and without the Mass, Holy Communon suf- 
fers from the same defect. The two belong together and 
form thus an integral act of worship which is both public 
and private in character and social and individual in its 
implication of grace and spiritual benefit. 


For a quarter of a century there has been a movement in 
the Church in favor of a better understanding of the liturgy. 
This does not mean merely more careful adherence to pre- 
scribed forms and ceremonies; better church architecture 
and ornamentation; linen surplices instead of lace; wax 
candles in place of oleo or stearic acid; Gregorian chant 
instead of modern syncopation. The liturgical movement 
means much more than that. It means, as Piux X intended 
it to mean, an essential part of the great plan for the restora- 
tion of Christian society. It means that our religion consists 
of three essential parts not merely two. It consists not only 
of a creed and a code but also of a cult. It has faith and 
the commandments but also and very emphatically worship. 


Everyone knows the force of example given by the lead- 
ers of society. The pattern of human conduct is set by 
those who have intellectual and social preeminence. Hence 
if our Catholic College men and women will set the example 
in their own lives; if they will be the leaders in their respec- 
tive parishes in frequenting daily Mass; in participating 
regularly in the sacrifice by Holy Communion; if they will 
show an understanding of the liturgical movement and 
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foster public worship or communal prayer, they will be 
doing what is best adapted to promote Catholic Action. 

If they do this they will likewise be ready to enlist in 
the great adventure of rescuing human society from d ruin 
which secularism seems to threaten. The Christian man or 
woman who keeps close to Christ in Holy Mass and Holy 
Communion will “walk out from public worship” as Father 
Ellard remarks, “into the thousand situations of everyday 
life carrying a Christ-germ within him, capable of expan- 
sion at every breath he draws until he attains to the full 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the full 
measure of the stature of Christ.” 


Unfortunately the liturgy is not something that teaches itself, 
it is not, as it was once, an explanation by sign and word of what 
is afoot, but rather a mystery. It is true to say that we have to 
teach the liturgy rather than the liturgy teach us. 

How are we going to set about it? 

(1) We must explain the essential nature of the Mass. 


(2) We must stress the supreme importance of the Mystical 


Body ; how we are part of a whole and not lonely travelers to 
heaven. . 


(3) We must disseminate and even encourage the use of lay- 
men’s breviaries. 


(4) We must teach the cycle of the year, and the way of joining 
in with Christ’s sacramental life. 
(5) We must explain the exterior actions of the Mass. 
(6) We must encourage plain song, and all that helps to bring 
the laity into the action of the Church’s public worship. 
But if the first and the second are neglected, it will all be 
useless . . . 
By Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. “The Educational Value of the 
Liturgy—II,” The Sower, October-December, 1935, pp. 186-187. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


MOST REVEREND WILLIAM J. HAFEY, D.D. 
Raleigh 


North Carolina 


According to the statistics in the 1935 issue of the Cath- 
olic Directory, there are approximately 190,000 students in 
the 1134 Catholic high schoo!s of the United States. We 
have no statistics of the number of Catholic students in the 
28,000 public high schools of the land. On the basis that 
the ratio of one to six in the general population holds for 
the students of high school age, and subtracting the 190,000 
in Catholic high schools, we would expect the number to be 
about 810,000. Ten years from now these young men and 
women will represent a very large percentage of the edu- 
cated Catholic citizens of the nation. Most of them will 
have established homes and out of those homes will come 
a very considerable portion of the Catholic Body in Ameri- 
ca in the next generation. 

A few minutes meditation on these figures and their sig- 
nificance must lead to one conclusion and one resolution, 
namely that the religious instruction of these 810,000 Cath- 
olic boys and girls in the public high schools is and must 
be an immediate major work of the Church in America. 

* This paper was presented by Bishop Hafey at the National Catechetical 


Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, held in Rochester, New 
York, October 30, 1935. 
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As to the present status of religious instruction of these 
thousands, the writer is willing to make his own the words 
of the distinguished Bishop who is host to this convention. 
In his address at the National Eucharistic Congress, Arch- 
bishop Mooney boldly said, “It presents a problem which is 
growing both in size and in gravity under the influence of 
present day social and educational trends. In most places 
that I know it still awaits an adequate solution, even in 
theory.” 


On this problem, therefore, do we humbly present a few 
thoughts in brief outline, trusting that they may stimulate 
other thoughts and ultimately a working programe in every 
diocese of the land. 


The unit of a system for religious instruction of Catholic 
students attending public high schools must be the parish 
presided over by a pastor. This is the Catholic way and it 
is the best way. Only where a few parishes are adjacent 
and the number of the pupils in question is small, should 
there be an exception. In this case for efficiency and the 
stimulation which comes from the larger group, the school 


of one parish could serve for the students of the neighboring 
parishes. 


The school or meeting place should be the best available, 
not a church basement or a parish hall, if a grade school of 
the parish or even a public school can be had for the little 
expense of heat and light . 


The classes, except where the number is very small, 
should be based on the high school division, freshman, soph- 
omore, junior, and senior. The course should be a four-year 
course in four years, not a four-year course in one for all 
students ranging from thirteen to seventeen years in age. 
In schools of larger number and where teachers are avail- 
able, there should be separate classes for boys and girls, 
with teachers of similar sex. 


The frequency of the classes will vary according to cir- 
cumstances. Two evenings a week with one hour classes 
might cut the receipts of the nearby cinema, but would prove 
more valuable in after years than the twenty-five hours of 
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the week in the high school to which Christ and His teach- 
ings are denied admission. 


Advancing in the scale of practical thoughts and, indeed, 
requiring the deep study of Catholic pedagogues, we come 
to the question of the courses of instruction and the text 
books to be used by teacher and pupil. The lecture system 
will not suffice. To fall into the trap of discussing the ques- 
tions of the day, to rush forthwith into the Church’s teach- 
ings on present social questions, is the vain effort to rear a 
house without foundations. Neither should the course be 
a hurried review of the penny catechism. The Command- 
ments of God and His Church deserve a whole year; the 
Sacraments and the Mass deserve another; the Apostles’ 
Creed will be a year of Dogma for the third year; and the 
application of the moral and dogmatic teachings of the 
Church and the place of Grace and Worship in the life of 
the individual and of the community will become a year of 
Catholic Action instruction in the graduating year. And 
let there be a graduation and diplomas, and let it be before 
the throne of Him who said to the world—“Learn of Me.” 


The above outline is now prescribed for the religious instruc- 
tion of high school students in the schools of the Brothers of 
Holy Cross and the justification of the course, as presented 
by Brother Agatho in the September issue of the JouRNAL 
oF RELIcIouS INSTRUCTION, deserves a careful study by all 
Catholic educators, and all pastors should be classed as 
Catholic educators. 


To this course, by the process of integration, will be added 
an intimate retelling of our Lord’s life; the Bible will be on 
the teacher’s desk and frequently consulted; the devotions 
of the Church will be referred to as the flowering of eternal 
truths. But the student from the public high school comes 
with a secularized viewpoint. The Infinite God as Creator 
and Ruler, the truth that “we have not here a lasting city,” 
Christianity’s influence in the world’s story, are at most 
treated as an afterthought in the courses of history, litera- 
ture, and science. The teacher in the religious instruction 
class should also be studying the particular text books used 
by the pupils in the secular classes. Many an opportunity 
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will be offered to supply the missing links of God’s Provi- 
dence, the truths of Revelation, and Church History. 

But the teacher makes the school, even the school of re- 
ligious instruction. To install teachers unfitted and un- 
trained is to court the early demise of the religious instruc- 
tions of the high school pupils. The original choice must 
come from the priests, the Catholic teaching orders, Brother 
and Sisters, and Catholic teachers in public schools. From 
the graduating class should be chosen a certain number to 
be trained as teachers in the religious instruction school 
which they frequented as pupils. And they should receive 
compensation. Free schools, free books, everything free is a 
policy with a boomerang. We value and appreciate that for 
which we sacrifice ourselves, for which we pay directly, here 
and now. A small annual tuition from each student to care 
for text books, heat, light and teacher compensation will aid 
not only in the efficiency of the school but also in the earn- 
estness of the pupils. 


The ideal stressed in each class of the Religious Instruc- 
tion School for public school pupils might well become the 
missionary-at-home ideal. For these pupils, unable to at- 
tend a Catholic high school, there is a vocation to be 
Christ’s representatives among the many students divorced 
in this day from the spiritual world of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. There is the further incentive to not only prepare 
themselves for Catholic living, but to fit themselves to be 
the standard bearers of Christ and Christian living to their 
own community, which like every other community and 
social unit, must soon face the choice of Christ or chaos. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPILS* 


REVEREND JOSEPH H. OSTDIEK 
Diocesan Superintendent 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A few years ago a pastor in a mid-western diocese wrote 
to his bishop and asked permission to close his parochial 
high school because of the economic depression. The bishop 
made a significant response which in substance read as fol- 
lows: “If retrenchment must be made, I give permission to 
close the first four grades of the elementary school but not 
the high school department.” In the judgment of this bish- 
op Catholic training is more essential during the period of 
middle adolescence than in the primary grades. There is 


much wisdom in this view for the social adjustments, the 
behavior patterns, the moral principles and mental outlooks 
which boys and girls normally form during the high school 
years usually shape their destiny. And, if they lack the 
influence and guidance of the Church during this formative 
period there can be but little hope for their spiritual welfare 
either here or hereafter. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


Notwithstanding all the efforts that have been made to 
provide Catholic high schools for the Catholic youth of the 
land, the staggering fact still stands that a vast majority of 
our boys and girls attend the public high schools. Dr. R. G. 
Bandas in his recent book Religion Teaching and Practice 
states that “only about 20 per cent of the Catholic children 
of high school age are in Catholic high schools.” * If, then, 

* This paper was presented by Father Ostdiek at the National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, held in Rochester, New 


York, October 30, 1935. : ; 
* Reverend R. G. Bandas, Religion Teaching and Practice, p. 9. 
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the 286,000 pupils that the N. C. W. C. Department of Edu- 
cation estimates are enrolled in our 2,165 Catholic high 
schools and academies comprise but one-fifth of our Cath- 
olic youth of high school age, there are 1,144,000 Catholic 
boys and girls of this age group who are either in attend- 
ance at public high schools or have given up their studies. 
This figure is so high that it is hard to accept. I should like 
to think that we have twenty-five per cent or thirty per 
cent of our youth in Catholic high schools. But either 
estimate is striking enough to indicate that the problem of 
giving religious training to the Catholic pupils in public 
high schools offers a challenge that calls for organized effort 
and intensive action on the part of the instructional forces 
of the Church. How often we hear the question: Why do 
our Catholic agencies spend so much time, effort, and money 
on the religious training of the small minority that attend 
the Catholic high school, and so little on the vast majority 
that go to the public high school? Perhaps a shift in the 
point of attack on this problem of instructing the Catholic 
youth of our country would serve to check or reduce the 
appalling leakage that we witness in the Church today. 


The framers of this program have asked me to give a 
review of this question that is based on actual data or expe- 
rience. This will both explain and excuse the fact that my 
paper deals almost entirely with the conditions in the dio- 
cese to which I belong. 


About six years ago, at the order of the bishop, we made 
a survey of Catholic instruction in our diocese. We found 
that there were approximately 24,000 boys and girls of 
school age. Of these 12,200 were enrolled in the 84 ele- 
mentary schools and 1,800 in the 30 high school depart- 
ments. This made a total of 14,000 in Catholic schools. 
The remaining 10,000 were in attendance at the public 
schools or had discontinued their education after fulfilling 
the requirements of the compulsory attendance law. They 
had to receive their religious training in the Sunday or week 
day classes conducted in the church or the instruction cen- 
ters. The Catholic Instruction League and the Christ Child 
Society were rendering valuable aids in wrestling with this 
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problem. However, in the face of the efforts put forth by 
pastors and teachers it was discovered that 4,000 out of the 
10,000 (or forty per cent) were not actually enrolled in 
the instruction classes the year the survey was made. It is 
safe to say that every year some forty per cent of these boys 
and girls outside the Catholic schools were escaping reli- 
gious instruction. However, we were not alarmed at this 
discovery as we felt that our showing was not bad and that 
our diocese was hardly an exception to the rule. 


THE PLAN OF ATTACK 


Now, in the light of these findings, a slightly different 
policy was inaugurated. Stress was laid upon the provision 
of the common law of the Church (Canon 1329) which vests 
the responsibility and direction of religious instruction in 
the pastoral office. Efforts were made to coordinate and 
emphasize the instructional work under the responsible head 
of the parish. Pastors were urged to organize vacation 
schools and to concentrate on the year ’round instruction 
classes. They were requested to set up societies that would 
sponsor programs of religious, cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities for public high school pupils. 

Five years have since passed and we have learned a few 
things from our experience. We have found that there is 
little, if any, validity in the argument that the religious 
vacation school is apt to undermine the regular parish 
school. In many of our parishes we have both types of 
schools and the fluctuations in enrollment indicate that the 
summer session really helps to build up the parochial school. 
For example, one parish with a school has conducted a sum- 
mer session for several years, and since 1930 the parochial 
school has climbed from an enrollment of 161 to 226, de- 
spite a decline in the parish population. During the past 
five years the summer sessions in the diocese have grown in 
the attendance from 2,086 to 3,761 pupils and at the same 
time the parochial schools have increased in enrollment 
more than 300. The population of the diocese has made 
little change during this period. On the other hand, some 
pastors have shown that the summer sessions reduced their 
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attendance at the year ’round instruction class. Parents 
took the position that the intensive summer. course was suf- 
ficient for the year. However, these instances are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The most difficult problem is to reach the boys and girls 
who have enrolled in public high schools or gone to work. In 
our survey of 1930 we estimated that 3,000 of the 4,000 
that escaped religious instruction that year belonged to this 
group. Our experience has since indicated that these can be 
contacted most successfully by organizing a society to pro- 
mote educational and recreational activities among them. 
Some pastors shaped the programs of their Sodality or Jun- 
ior Holy Name Society to serve this purpose while others 
organized the High School Newman Club. In fact, our 
Fourth Diocesan Synod which met in June, 1934, adopted a 
statute which provides for the establishment of such a club 
in every parish and prescribes that instructions for high 
school pupils be held once or twice a week from the begin- 
ning of October to the end of May. Under the direction of 
the bishop the constitution and by-laws of the Newman 
Club were drawn up and suggested program of instructions 
was formulated. 

A great number of these clubs have been set up in the 
parishes of the diocese. Many of them, especially those un- 
der the direction of the younger clergy, have done splendid 
work. The religious instruction is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the program of activity. For instructional pur- 
poses the members are usually divided into groups or classes. 
A discussion method is followed. The teachers use a text- 
book, but the pupils are required to take notes, to look up 
references, to write papers, and to discuss problems. Moral 
questions of everyday life usually awaken interest and pro- 
voke discussions. We have not found that the study club, 
as It ls conducted among adults, is a big success among these 
high school pupils. Unless the teachers stay at the con- 
trols discipline and orderly discussion are hardly possible. 
Many pupils eschew reference work and concentrated men- 
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tal activity outside of school hours. They crave social and 
recreational activities and are willing to take a dose of in- 
structional medicine in order to satisfy this inclination, 
Even if there is a dearth of direct religious instruction in 
some clubs, there is always a great deal of indirect Catholic 
training. Indeed, it is no small achievement to keep the 
Catholic youth under the influence of the priest and in the 
company of Catholic boys and girls. We feel that the 
Catholic Youth Organization has done a splendid job along 
this line. Their policy and technique, if not their program, 
can be used with profit in dealing with the public school 
pupils in many of our city parishes. The challenge to meet 
this problem might well be accepted by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN THE SEE CITY 


One of the most successful projects we have carried out in 
Omaha is the annual retreat for public high school pupils. 
These have been held every year during the week that the 
five large public high schools have their spring vacation. 
This retreat movement was launched eight years ago by the 
director of the Catholic Instruction League. Pastors were 
asked to make announcements from the pulpit and to urge 
the boys and girls in the parish “to talk up” the retreat 
among their Catholic companions at school. Announcements 
were put in the school papers and on the school bulletin 
boards. Retreats were held in two places. Ladies’ organ- 
izations volunteered to provide the noon-day lunch. The 
first year the retreats attracted several hundred pupils. It 
was a good beginning. The movement has since gained 
much ground. Three years ago the management of the 
retreats was transferred to the Diocesan School Office. By 
this time the retreats had made so good an impression 00 
the high school principals that the public school authorities 
permitted us to send a priest to each public high school a 
week before the opening of the spiritual exercises to speak 
to the Catholic pupils and to distribute among them the in- 
formation leaflets. It is surprising how many young apos 
tles we found among these boys and girls. 
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The first day of the retreat all the pupils are registered. 
A list of the pupils of each parish is made up and quickly 
despatched to the pastor. He is requested to “round up” 
those of his parish who failed to appear. It is notable that 
the pastors who put the most effort behind the project al- 
ways have the best attendance at the retreat. Last spring 
we held retreats in five places, two conducted by Jesuits and 
three by young secular priests of the city. They attracted 
1,125 pupils or sixty per cent of the Catholic pupils who at- 
tend the five public high schools in Omaha. We felt that 
this was a large number, especially because the boys and 
girls had to sacrifice two and a half days of their vacation 
to make the retreat. Moreover, practically all went to 
Confession and Communion. 


Another project that we have sponsored among these 
pupils is the High School Newman Club. The first unit was 
organized back in 1929. From a small club of five boys 
and girls it has grown into an organization of ninety mem- 
bers. At present some sixty-five pupils in this parish are 
still outside the pale. Similar societies have sprung up in 
other parishes especially since the High School Newman 
Club received official recognition in the diocesan statutes 
and a skeleton plan of organization was approved by the 
bishop. Reports on these clubs indicate that they enroll 
anywhere from twenty-five per cent to seventy percent of 
the public high school pupils in the parish. Largely through 
the influence of these clubs, priests have been invited in re- 
cent years to take a prominent part in the baccalaureate and 
commencement exercises of the public high schools. 


The programs of these clubs cover a broad field. Every- 
thing from religious instructions, study clubs and debates, to 
Picnics, softball games and supervised parties are found in 
the calendar of events. The clubs meet regularly every week 
in the parish hall under the supervision of a priest. 

Many difficulties arise. The indifference of parents is 
the hardest problem to solve. Then, too, school events and 
other entertainments often fall on the meeting night and 
these usually lure away some of the members. Sometimes 
the club endeavors to launch a project which is objection- 
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able and must be stopped by the exercise of pastoral author- 
ity. Finally the moderator must display tact, originality, 
and resourcefulness in guiding the club and suggesting new 
and interesting activities. But despite these troubles and 
handicaps the priests have reported that the results are 
worthwhile. They feel that the clubs have made possible 
a program of religious, social, and cultural training that 
pays well for the effort and trouble which they entail. 


OUR EXPERIENCE IN THE SMALL TOWNS 


Our diocese is filled with small towns and villages. In 
many of them there is a consolidated school which furnishes 
high school training for pupils from the town and the sur- 
rounding rural districts. Our most favorable reports come 
from pastors of parishes in such places. In these towns 
where there is no parochial school the children from the best 
Catholic families are found in the public schools. With the 
cooperation of the parents (and, sometimes of the teachers), 
the pastor holds classes at least twice a week for the pupils 
immediately after school. I received a report from one 
pastor who states that last year he instructed the twenty- 
one Catholic pupils in the public high school twice a week 
for one hour. Most of them lived in the country where dur- 
ing their grade school period they had attended one of his 
rural instruction centers. So when they enrolled in the town 
high school they simply transferred to his instruction class 
in the parish church. He writes, “I have no trouble in hold- 
ing them. I appeal to their sense of responsibility. They 
do not fail. They write papers on moral questions. They 
work willingly at socials. They lead the prayers and singing 
at the church services, etc. The results of the instruction 
program are splendid and I have nothing to desire.” 

I have four reports from similar places that sound a simi- 
lar note of success and satisfaction. But in places where 
there is a parochial high school a new difficulty arises. Usu- 
ally the boys and girls of indifferent parents go to the public 
high school. It is a problem to attract and hold them to 
regular instruction. In these places we find that a club 
program makes the strongest appeal and gets the best re- 
sults, meager as they may be. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE IN RURAL AREAS 


The most discouraging situation is found in rural parishes 
where the families are scattered over a large area. .There 
is, however, some satisfaction in the thought that they do not 
need instruction so badly as those in cities and towns. In 
many of these districts the boys go to work for good on the 
farms when they have completed the course in the district 
school. Some of the girls do likewise but many find their 
way into high schools in nearby towns which may be in a 
different parish or may have no resident pastor. 

I received a report from the pastor of a scattered rural 
parish who writes, ‘Public high school instruction is an ideal 
impossible of achievement in a rural parish like this. The 
boys and grls who do go to high school have to travel a long 
distance home and then do the chores. They lack the time 
and the money to make a special trip to the church for a 
week day instruction. I have never been able to do much 
for the boys as nearly all go to work on the farm and have 
too much to do. I try to give a simple, practical instruction 
at Mass on Sunday which both old and young can under- 
stand and profit by. I have had some success with the 
Girls’ Sodality. The members meet every month and the 
attendance has been good. At this meeting religious topics 
such as the sacraments, the Mass, and the commandments 
are discussed. I get two or three girls to write papers on 
each subject.” 

This report, fresh from the pen of a zealous and conscien- 
tious pastor, covers the question quite thoroughly. It looks 
as if the only hope for regular consistent instruction under 
such circumstances must be found in the religious cor- 
respondence courses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


_ After struggling with this problem of instructing the pub- 
lic high school pupils for five years we have made some 
progress. The pastors are now giving more thought to this 
question than ever before. They have become conscious of 
the possibilities of extending their influence and instruction 
to this type of pupil. We do not feel that responsibility 
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should be lifted from the shoulders where the common law 
of the Church has placed it. So we believe that the problem 
should be faced and solved by the pastors with the advice 
and direction of the bishop. Following this policy we have 
urged the organization of instruction classes and the estab- 
lishment of clubs and societies on a parish basis. It is safe 
to say that if another careful survey of the situation in our 
diocese were made now we would find that at least 1,000 
of the 3,000 boys and girls who formerly escaped religious 
instruction are now enrolled in religion classes and are 


brought definitely under the influence and guidance of the 
Church. 


We all know that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
contemplates a rich program of instruction among public 
high school pupils. Indeed, this is a field that lies fallow 
and ready for intensive cultivation. But the program must 
“be sold” to those who are charged with authority and re- 
sponsibility. Courses, manuals, materials and suggestions 
prepare by experts in the light of experience should be a 
great help. But it devolves upon pastors and teachers to 
study their own problem and to adapt these instructional 
aids and programs to the local conditions. Practically 
speaking, there can be no substitute for good judgment, re- 
sourcefulness, zeal, and effort on the part of the local 
authorities. 


A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 
The central fact regarding our dignity as Catholics (Christians) 
is our transformation by the influx, real and physical, of the life 
of God Himself into our natures. It is a truth generally not empha- 
sized sufficiently in Christian instruction and is neglected, unfortu- 
nately, even in higher theological courses. Catholics are prone to 
think of themselves as being distinguished from the pagan pri- 
marily because they observe a certain standard of morality. Per- 
haps they also realize that another distinction lies in their believing 
and partly understanding certain dogmatic truths. But few hear 
much of that sublimest reality that really primarily distinguishes 
them from pagans, namely, of their possession of divine life. 
By Osmund Jacobs, O.S.B. “A Definition of Liturgy,” Orate 
Fratres, Vol. IX (September 7, 1935), p. 451. 











THE TEN COMMANDMENTS . 
INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Nore: With the October, 1935 issue the JournaL began the publi- 
cation of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used in 
mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public chool children. 
Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to these lessons on the 
Commandments. 


LESSON VI: THE SECOND COMMANDMENT 
The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 32 


Tnou Suact Not Take THE NAME oF THE LorpD Tuy Gop IN 
VaIN. (1. e., without a good reason). 


This Commandment commands us (i. e., what we must do)— 
1. To speak with reverence of: 


Gop—His name, God, or the name of His Son, Jesus, 
should be mentioned only in prayer or in reverent conversa- 
tion—not in jest or anger. When the name, “Jesus,” is spoken 
or heard, the head should be bowed slightly. The Church 
grants fifty days indulgence for doing this. 

SAINTs—or any persons having special relation to God, as 
the Angels in Heaven, or bishops, priests, and nuns. 


Hoty Tuincs—as the sacraments, sacramentals, the Mass, 
Church, the Bible, etc. 


2. To keep: 


Lawrut Oatus: Taking an oath and swearing mean the 
same. It is calling upon God to witness the truth of what we 
say. This is permitted under two conditions: (1) We must 
speak the truth. (2) There must be sufficient reason for taking 
an oath, The reasons are: 

a. When ordered by lawful authority. (Example: in court.) 
b. When required for God’s honor. 


355 
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c. When required for our own good, 
d. When required for our neighbor’s good. 


LawFuL Vows: A vow is a deliberate (i. ¢., knowing and 
willing) promise made to God to do something that is pleasing 
to Him. Vows are taken by boys who become priests, or by 
girls who become nuns. Good resolutions are not vows. A prom- 
ise made to a man (as a temperance pledge) or to the Blessed 
Virgin is not a vow. 


This Commandment forbids (i.e., what we must not do)— 


1. Irreverent use of the name of God, saints, holy things, or 
sacred persons. This includes blasphemy, cursing and profanity. 


BLASPHEMY: i.e., insulting God; requesting something in an 
unholy manner of, or speaking against, God, saints, angels, 
sacred persons (bishops, priests, nuns) or things (sacraments, 
sacramentals, Church ceremonies, etc.). 


CursING: i. e., wishing evil to oneself or to others ; it is pray- 
ing that evil may happen. Example: Damning others or wishing 
them to go to hell; saying, “May God strike you dead” or 
“Would to God that he would be killed.” 


PRoFANE Worps: i.e., vulgar, bad words not fitted for the 
tongue of a Christian. 


. Oaths that are false, rash, unjust or unnecessary: 


Fatsk Oatus: i. e., swearing to a falsehood or calling God 
to witness the truth, when what is said is not true. This is per- 
jury. 


Rasu Oatus: i. e., swearing without thought or reflection, 
without stopping to think whether the statement made be true 
or false. 

Unjust Oatus: i.e., swearing to do something wrong. 


UNNEcEssarRY OatuHs: i. e., there is not sufficient reason for 
taking an oath. (See above.) 


To secure obedience and respect for this commandment is 
the purpose of the Holy Name Society. This is an organ- 
ization of men whose purpose is: To labor for the glory of 
God’s name; never to pronounce disrespectfully the name 
of Jesus; to avoid blasphemy, perjury, profane and indecent 
language; to induce others to do the same. It is an organ- 
ization for men but today many girls and women seem to 
have need for such an organization. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SUGGESTED REFLECTIONS TO INSPIRE 
OBEDIENCE FOR THIS COMMANDMENT 


InpULGENCES—To gain the plenary indulgence at the hour of 
death, the name of Jesus must be mentioned at least in the mind. 
Many ejaculatory prayers containing the name of Jesus are richly 
indulgenced. (Example: “My Jesus, mercy’). Bowing your head 
at the name of Jesus enables you to gain fifty days’ indulgence. If, 
instead of defiling God’s holy name, you used it reverently in 
ejaculatory prayers and bowed your head only fifty times a day, 
at the end of the day you would have gained at least 2500 days’ 
indulgence; at the end of the year, more than 1,000,000 days’ 
indulgence. Why not try this! While walking along the street or 
while in the house, quietly whisper, about fifty times each day, 
such prayers as these: “My Jesus, mercy”; “Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, have mercy on us.” 


When God gave the commandments, this is the only command- 
ment for which He mentioned punishment. He said: ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for he shall not 
be unpunished that taketh His name upon a vain thing.’ In the 
Fourth Book of Kings (Chapter 19) in the Old Testament, we 
read that an angel killed 185,000 men in the army of King Sen- 


nacherib for blasphemy. 


Why did God give this second commandment? Among His rea- 
sons must be: To help us to keep on friendly terms with Him; to 
stop others from cursing us; to prevent harm to us by compelling 
others to tell the truth under oath; to enable us to gain greater 
merit by taking vows. 

A voice, given by God, is the voice which is used in cursing, 
profaning and blaspheming. Many a person who is dumb would 
gladly promise never to use such language if given the use of the 
voice. In St. Mark’s Gospel? we read that Jesus gave speech and 
hearing to the deaf and dumb man. How grateful must that man 
have been! How careful must he have been to use God’s name with 
greatest respect! That same miracle was performed on each of 
you. At birth you could not speak or hear or see. God gave you 


the use of these faculties. And now, do you dare to use your voice 
to defile God’s holy name? 


The tongue used to speak irreverently is a tongue made by God 
and which belongs to Him. Think of the chalice—you know how 
sacred it is! It can be touched only by the consecrated hands of a 
priest. Why? Because it touches the Blood of Jesus. You know 
what you would do to anyone who would dare desecrate it. Think 


7 Deuteronomy, V :11. 
St. Mark, VII :31-37. 
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of the care that is taken of the altar linens which come near but 
do not touch Jesus. And yet, with the tongue that God made for 
you, the tongue with which you touch the Body of Jesus in Holy 
Communion, do you dare desecrate His name? God grant that 
you do not, and that you never will use that tongue in blasphemy, 
profanity or cursing. 


In Heaven, angels continually use God’s holy name in hymns 
of praise. In hell, the air must ring with the abuse of His name, 
Which example do you follow—the praise of the angels or the pro- 
fanity of the devils? 


There are four principal causes or reasons for breaking this 
commandment: Pride, anger, companions or habit. If in your case, 
it is pride (i. e., thinking it clever) then reflect on the future pun- 
ishment for the tongue; if anger, then be patient; if companions, 
then avoid them or urge them to change; if habit, then overcome 
the habit by saying a little prayer after each such sin. 

If you wish to profit by this lesson, you will end with some good 
resolutions ; such as, never again to use God’s name in vain; never 
to blaspheme, curse or use profane words. 


PROBLEMS 


Peter, getting angry, uses the name of Jesus. When you tell 
him that he should not use the holy name, he curtly replies 
that you do the same when you pray. How would you answer 
him? 


Two children are playing; one jokingly uses the name of God 
and the other laughs. Is this a sin for one or both? 

A Catholic and non-Catholic are talking about a game. Both 
use such words as God, Jesus, hell, damn. Which, if either, 
commits the graver sin? 

Suppose 1,000 children are in purgatory for using bad words. 
If one came back, what would be his advice to you? 

Mary and Margaret are chums. Mary uses bad words and 
soon Margaret does. Is the sin greater for Mary or for 
Margaret? 

A group of your friends is ridiculing holy water, confession, 
and the statues in church. Have you any obligation? 


Every time you hear the name of Jesus spoken irreverently, 
you say, “My Jesus, mercy.” Your friend tells you that you 
are wrong in using the name of Jesus on the ‘street. How 
would you answer? 


Suppose your father or mother regularly uses the name 0! 
God irreverently. What would vou do? 
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9, Philip is to appear in court as a witness. He must take an 


oath. He asks you if he can take the oath, and why. What 
is your answer? 


10. John promises his mother that he will study his Catechism 


lesson every night at seven o'clock, in the future. Is this a 
vow? Why? 


QUESTIONS 


Answers to all must be known. Written answers to any five you 
may select. 


SPs Se NE 


What is the second commandment? 

Of whom must we speak with reverence? 

What is an oath? 

What is a vow? 

What irreverences are forbidden? 

What is blasphemy? cursing? a profane word? 

What is a false oath? 

What is the purpose of the Holy Name Society? 

How should you show your respect for the name of Jesus 
when you say or hear it mentioned? 


. What section of this commandment directs us to speak with 


respect of holy water? 

Suppose you use God’s name irreverently twenty-five times a 
day beginning today and you live to be seventy-five years old. 
How many times will you have offended God? 


. Tell about the voice that God gave you and how it should 


be used. 


Tell about the tongue that God made and its proper use. In- 
clude examples. 


. What example is given by the angels and the devils? 
. What are the four causes for breaking this commandment? 


How can one remedy them? 





Cheology for the Teacher 


THE PERENNIAL SACRIFICE 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


The Prophet Malachias, or rather God speaking by his 
mouth, complained of the abuses and negligence of the Jew- 
ish priesthood and rejected their sacrifices. “I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord of Hosts, and I will not re- 
ceive a gift from your hands; for from the rising of the sun 
to the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to 
My name a clean oblation, for My name is great among the 
Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.”' Thus was foretold the 
end of the ancient dispensation of bloody sacrifices, the type 
and figure, which were to find their fulfillment and reality 
in a new and more perfect sacrifice. Already the Psalmist 
announcing the Messias to come had described Him not 
merely as a king but also as a priest and had designated the 
manner of His priesthood and the kind of sacrifice He would 
offer. “Thou art a priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech.’* Melchisedech was king of Salem, i. ¢, 
peace “a priest of the Most High God,” who blessed Abra- 
ham and offered a sacrifice of bread and wine.’ Centuries 
passed and the new king of Salem, i. e., the Prince of Peace, 

* Malachias, 1. 


* Psalms, 109, 
* Genesis, xiv :18. 
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Christ Jesus, wrought the fulfillment of the prophecies. On 
the night before He suffered He gathered His disciples 
about Him and taking bread into His holy and venerable 
hands He blessed and broke and gave to them, saying: “This 
is My Body that shall be delivered for you.” In like man- 
ner the chalice also of wine, saying: “Drink ye, all of this, 
for this is My Blood of the new and eternal testament, 
which is shed for many unto the remission of sins.”” Divine 
truth, which can neither deceive nor be deceived, combined 
with divine omnipotence to which nothing is impossible, to 
effect exactly what the Master said, the total conversion of 
the substance of bread and wine into the substance of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. This act at the same time con- 
stituted the Sacrifice of the New Law, anticipating in the 
separate consecration of the elements of bread and wine the 
actual bloody separation which was to take place shortly 
on the Cross as the Sacrifice of the world. 

And while His disciples yet were in amazement at such 
a miracle and pondered over the sacrificial expressions “the 
Body to be delivered or offered,” “the Blood to be shed,” 
“a new and everlasting covenant in that Blood,” the Divine 
Master spoke once more: “Do this in commemoration of 
Me.” “As often as ye shall do these things you shall show 
forth the death of the Lord until He comes.” The Sacri- 
fice of the New Law was instituted, a true visible sacrifice 
in the sensible elements of bread and wine that remain after 
the singular and marvellous conversion of their substance 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. For the nature of man 
is such that he requires sensible acts of worship. And this 
sacrifice of the Mass was to be the renewal, the representa- 
tion, the commemoration of the Sacrifice of the Cross for all 
times, it was to effect the remission of sins, it was to be for 
the benefit of the living and the dead “until the Son of Man 
would come again” to sum up and consummate all His re- 
demptive work. The great High Priest of the New Testa- 
ment, Who supplanted and abolished all the priests of the 
Old Law, remains the priest forever, always offering the 
perennial Sacrifice. Yet since He did not see fit to remain 
visibly on earth He appointed ministers, who in His name 
and His person offer the abiding Sacrifice. First were His 
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apostles, these in turn were to consecrate successors that 
the ministerial priesthood may endure until the end of time, 


These are true priests yet only ministers of Christ, for it is 
the Christ Who offers each Mass, offering Himself anew in 
the Mass as He offered Himself a Victim on the Cross, the 
only difference being that He now offers Himself in an un- 
bloody manner. For with this difference the Mass is iden- 
tical with the Sacrifice of the Cross; there is the same priest, 
the same victim, the same offering. And all that the Christ 
effected on Calvary by way of merit, He now effects in the 
Mass by way of application to the individual souls of men. 


All these truths are found in the solemn teachings of the 
Catholic Church on the Great Sacrifice of the New Law. 
This is the doctrine that she has received from the apostles 
and faithfully preserved and handed down through the ages. 
For fifteen centuries not a single voice was raised in oppo- 
sition to that venerable tradition of our faith. Then heresy 
compelled her to state it in all its clearness and in a wealth 
of detail to refute the numerous and blasphemous errors of 
the so-called reformers. She simply set forth point by point 
the living faith of her members that corresponds to the 
teaching of her rulers, the bishops of the world in union with 
their Head, the Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of Rome. 

And it is fitting that we should learn from the Church as 
the Divine Teacher what we are to believe and think of this 
Sacrifice. For though the notion of sacrifice is suited to 
man’s nature and to a certain extent grounded in it, still we 
form an adequate notion of the matter only from the revela- 
tion of God. Our Christian Sacrifice is the successor of 
the sacrifices of the Jews and these were not merely the 
outcome of man’s natural inclination to worship God. They 
were established directly by God, Who commanded this 
people to pay Him worship by the act of sacrifice and 
through His lawgiver, Moses, God fixed all the details of 
this form of worship. He further restricted this offering to 
one place alone, the Temple in Jerusalem, and to a specially 
appointed priesthood, the descendants of the one family, 
that of Aaron. 


The meaning of these sacrifices was clear, they expressed 
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the due subjection of man to God by the rite of sacrifice it- 
self. It was an offering to God of both bloody and un- 
bloody victims, the former living creatures that were,slain, 
the latter the fruits of the earth, but both offered in the 
place of the sinner for remission of his sins, expressing sur- 
render to God, and in the place of the just seeking union 
with God. Their value lay in this that they remitted sin 
and obtained grace from God, not by their own power but in 
virtue of the Sacrifice of the Cross. For these sacrifices of 
the Old Law were not causes of grace like our sacraments, 
still they had power to excite in those, who offered them 
with the proper interior sentiments of submission to God, 
both the understanding and will to acts to perfect love and 
perfect contrition, which remitted sin and increased sancti- 
fying grace. 

While sacrifice was offered each day according to the mo- 
saic law, there were more solemn sacrifices offered on the 
occasion of certain feasts, in particular the Pasch and the 
Day of Atonement. The former, the most important of 
the Jewish observances, was the solemn commemoration of 
the deliverance of the Jews from the bondage of Egypt, God 
showing by His signal intervention in favor of this people 
their special election to be confirmed further in the cov- 
enant He made with them, that He was to be their God 
and they to be His people. The slaying of the Paschal 
Lamb was the central feature of the observance. On the 
day of expiation or atonement attention centered on the 
necessity of remisson of sins and this was expressed in the 
offering of the High Priest, entering alone into the Holy of 
Holies with the blood of the victim, and in the sending 
forth of the scapegoat symbolically carrying the sins of the 
people placed on him in the ceremony of the imposition of 
the hands of the High Priest. In the New Testament to 
show forth the organic unity of the two dispensations, 
Christ the great High Priest took occasion of the Pasch of 
the Jews not only to institute the New Sacrifice, but also to 
lay down His life, as the Lamb of God Who taketh away 
the sins of the world, shedding His Blood to seal and sign 
the new and everlasting covenant of God with mankind, and 
satisfying once for all not only abundantly but supersuffi- 
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ciently for all the sins of men. The temporary dispensation 
was at an end, the final phase of God’s dealings with men 
was entered upon, the time of preparation, of figures, of 
types was past, and the Kingdom of God on earth was in- 
augurated, the reality, the substance supplanting the 
shadow. 

For in the Sacrifice of the Cross, which is perpetuated 
daily in the Sacrifice of the Mass, the special privilege of 
the Jews as the chosen people of God joined to Him by a 
covenant, was not only extended to all the members of the 
Church established by Christ and opened to all mankind, 
but was extended in a fuller measure. For what comparison 
is there between the presence of God in the cloud over the 
Ark of the Covenant and the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Eucharist? What shall we say of the virtue and 
power of this Sacrifice of the perfect Divine Victim and the 
preparatory rites of the mosaic law which derived all their 
virtue from this Sacrifice to come? 

We can understand this yet more fully when from the 
revelation of God and His command to sacrifice we form a 
definition of sacrifice. Sacrifice is the “outward offering of 
a visible victim to God by a priest to signify God’s supreme 
dominion over us.” In view of man’s relation to God as 
his supreme Master there are four ends or purposes for 
which the sacrifice is offered; the first is to render to God 
due praise, that is, to testify to His supreme excellence 
above all things; in view of constant benefits derived from 
God, thanksgiving is the second purpose; the need of His 
help and aid at all times, moves us thirdly to petition Him 
for His favor; and lastly because of our sins, we must pro- 
pitiate Him and expiate our guilt. These are the appropriate 
inner dispositions that must accompany the external rite of 
sacrifice, otherwise it is neither acceptable to God nor bene- 
ficial to the one offering. Further we know from the history 
of sacrifice and divine revelation that sacrifice is primarily a 
public act, offered in the name of the community, hence the 
notions of priest and sacrifice are correlative, that is one 
supposes the other. It is to be offered by one who is offi- 
cially appointed to represent the community even when it is 
asked for by an individual. 
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Let us now pass on to consider how these things are veri- 
fied in the Sacrifice of the New Law. We begin with that 
universal world Sacrifice, the death of Christ upon the 
Cross. There Jesus Christ offered a true and perfect Sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world. He is the great High Priest 
of the human race appointed to the office by the eternal de- 
cree of His Father. He was the Victim also, offering Him- 
self eternally as our Paschal Lamb, even as St. John saw 
Him in the vision of the Apocalypse, the Lamb standing be- 
fore the throne of God, as it were slain before the founda- 
tions of the world. The Jews and Roman soldiery inflicted 
death upon Him, but it was by the act of His own divine 
Will that He surrendered His soul into the hands of His 
Father. As He had said: “I have power to lay down my 
life and to take it up again.” So in His resurrection and 
ascension into heaven He completed and crowned and glori- 
fied the Sacrifice of the Cross. Once for all time He offered 
Himself in this bloody manner gloriously conquering death 
and sin and hell for all of us. But that this unique Sacri- 
fice might be perpetuated for all times, at the Last Supper 
He instituted a rite in the consecration of the bread and 
wine that would be a memorial and representation of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. It is not an empty memorial but like 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, a true sacrifice, an unbloody sac- 
rifice to perdure for all times. In the Sacrifice of the Mass 
which perpetuates the Last Supper, through the ministry of 
the priesthood instituted at the same time as the Sacrifice, 
again we have the Victim, again we have that Victim offered 
in an outward visible manner, that offering is by a duly 
appointed priest and is made unto God alone for the four 
ends of sacrifice. Here as in every sacrifice there is an 
offering and also some form of immolation. For in the con- 
secration of the bread and wine the Christ is immolated 
anew in a mystical manner. The words of institution are 
like to a mystical sword, setting forth as they do the Body 
and Blood of Christ as it were separated under the separate 
species of bread and wine. For by virtue of the words alone 
only the Body is present under the bread and only the Blood 
under the species of wine, and were it not for the indissolu- 
ble union of the Body and Blood of the risen and glorified 
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Christ the words would actually effect the separation, and 
really not merely mystically immolate the Divine Victim. 
Truly it is a memorial and representation of the bloody Sac- 
rifice of Calvary, reminding us of the death of Christ, which 
is also vividly recalled when we consider how He veils His 
divinity and humanity in a species of annhilation in becom- 
ing present under the humble appearance of bread and wine 
to be the food of mankind. 


We can understand the Last Supper and the Mass only 
in relation to the Sacrifice of the Cross. For while this 
last is the absolute Sacrifice, the others are relative Sacri- 
fices dependent upon it, the one looking forward to it in 
anticipation, the other looking back to it and flowing from 
it. Yet all three are one and the same in substance, differ- 
ing only in accidental features of time, place, and the man- 
ner of offering. For the Sacrifice is only one, in the identity 
of Priest and Victim, the One offering and the One offered, 
and that identity is somewhat like the unchanged identity 
of the Christ in His Real Presence in the Eucharist, for 
while He is in many places simultaneously, yet His Sacred 
Body is not multiplied. So in the offering of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass by many priests, and in the presence of different 
groups offering it in union with the priest, these give an 
individual character to the different offerings, yet it is liter- 
ally true that the Christ offers every Mass as the High Priest 
of the New Law even as He is the principal minister of 
every sacrament. The act of His will whereby He offered 
Himself on the Cross for the sins of the world and benefit 
of mankind perdures and extends to all times as each earthly 
minister, the duly ordained priest of the New Law, carries 
out the divine command to renew by the words of conse- 
cration that first Mass of the Last Supper, which was 
identical with the Sacrifice so soon to be consummated on 
the Cross. 


For this reason the enemies of the Church falsely assert 
that it is wrong to have priests since the Scripture declares 
that Christ is the one and only priest of the New Law. For 
He is the one and only High Priest, the only Principal 
offerer of every sacrifice, yet He is pleased to have ministers 
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to represent Him sensibly and visibly as the nature of 
sacrifice demands and He has made known His will in the 
solemn institution of the Sacrifice of the Mass at the Last 
Supper. And as there is but the one Principal Priest so 
also there is the one Sacrifice, ever repeated, ever renewed, 
the same Divine Priest and Victim constantly offering Him- 
self for the ends of sacrifice, identical in all essential features 
with the absolute Sacrifice of the Cross which is thus con- 
tinued through tthe ages. For we need a sacrifice as a part 
of organized religion for the proper and public worship of 
God. Even from the faulty and much corrupted remains of 
the primitive revelation, the history of mankind shows that 
all men have felt this need, but so much more so since the 
revelation of God to His chosen people in the Old Dispensa- 
tion, that dispensation which was ordinated and directed to 
the more perfect order to come. Sacrifice was woven into 
this revelation of God to man so intimately that it cannot 
be disregarded and so clearly was it foretold that in this 
manner especially was it the type of the New Covenant of 
God with His people that it is inconceivable that there 
would not be a perennial sacrifice in the strict sense of the 
word as a vital part of the better things that Christ came 
to bring. The more perfect dispensation would fall short 
of the less perfect, and Catholic tradition testifies in its 
interpretation of the words of the Master that no such lack 
of logic was to mar His work. 

Those who attack the Sacrifice of the Mass most blindly 
insist that it derogates from the Sacrifice of the Cross, which 
was all sufficient. It is because they have their own concep- 
tion of the manner of God’s dealing with mankind and 
refuse to listen to what He has revealed to us on His way 
of mercy and His plan of our salvation. In His gentleness 
and loving kindness He accommodates Himself to our 
weakness, our dependence upon sensible things. We con- 
fess and believe that Christ the God-Man, the Perfect 
Mediator, offered once for all the Perfect Sacrifice on the 
Cross, infinite in value and fulfilling infinitely the four ends 
of sacrifice in the infinite dignity of His Priesthood and the 
infinite worth of Himself as the Victim most acceptable to 
the Father. But we also know what He revealed and His 
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Church teaches that in order to be efficacious the merits of 
this Sacrifice must be applied to the individual souls of men. 
For it is after the manner of a remedy, which unless it be 
taken or applied, is ineffective, no matter how potent its 
virtue. And as through sensible signs in the seven sacra- 
ments the grace of God is communicated to the souls of 
men, so is the worship of God in the fourfold end of sacri- 
fice ever renewed, continued, effected for the individual men 
until the end of time in the Sacrifice of the Mass, recalling 
the Sacrifice of the Cross and identified with that Sacrifice, 
in all places, for all times and for all men. It is not a new 
Sacrifice, supplanting the Sacrifice of the Cross, it is not a 
different Sacrifice completing or filling up something lack- 
ing in the great immolation on Calvary. It is the Sacrifice 
of Calvary placed above the laws of space and time effect- 
ing the salvation of the world, by giving life to and remit- 
ting the sins of men, with the same power and virtue of the 
One Bloody Immolation, for whatever was effected on Cal- 
vary by way of merit, all that is effected in every Mass by 
way of application of that merit earned once for all in the 
shedding of the Precious Blood of the High Priest of 
humanity, the Lamb of God, Jesus Christ. 


LOOKING TOWARD CHRISTMAS 


Have you thought of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION as a gift: 


. For the Sisters in your parish? 

. For the priests of the parish? 

. For the young men or women who are teaching 
Christian Doctrine? 

. For a novitiate? 

. For those teachers who desire personal copies? 

. For schools too poor to subscribe? 








New Books in Review 


Religion Outlines for Colleges. Course I—The Catholic 
Ideal of Life. Second Edition, Revised. By Reverend John 
M. Cooper, Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education Press, 
1935. Pp. xv+315. Price $1.40. 


Instructors in Religion will welcome this revised copy of 
Book One in Father Cooper’s series of “Religion Outlines 
for Colleges.” There is very little difference between the 
fourth year high school student and the first year college 
man or woman. Father Cooper shows his respect for this 
fact in the organization of Course I, at the same time intro- 
ducing the college freshman, through questions and outside 
readings, to a thinking procedure appropriate to the college 
level. In this revised edition the author has added about 
one hundred pages of new material and additional refer- 
ences, particularly from the field of current literature. The 
following paragraphs from the author’s Preface to the new 
edition explain the revisions in the text: 

“The changes in the way of deletions and additions in this new 
edition have been made in the light of the last ten years of class- 
room experience with the first edition. Many new problems have 
swung into our ken in this last decade and many aspects of old 
problems have loomed anew into prominence. These additional 
ten years of experience have brought us into a little closer touch 
with the problems, both old and new, of our students. 

“A chief new emphasis in the present edition is upon the unself- 
ish element at the heart of Catholic life. We feel that we did not 
stress this strongly enough in the earlier edition, and that there is 
much more of latent or active unselfishness in the average Ameri- 
can Catholic college student that we had previously recognized. 
It has been one of the main objectives of this revision to endeavor 
to call this unselfishness into more active play. 

“The concept of the Mystical Body, now being so happily re- 
vived and spread, has not been emphasized in the revision. We 
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have instead, for practical pedagogical reasons, emphasized the 
kindred concept of the family, of God as our Father, of Christ 
as our Elder Brother, of all humanity as one great family under 
God. This, it seems to us, is the concept our Lord Himself dwelt 
upon in His own teaching. From the pedagogical standpoint, it 
appears to us that the family concept is better made focal with the 
concept of the Mystical Body as marginal—at least for our Catholic 
college students.” 

Catholic education in this country owes a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to Father Cooper, not only for his “Reli- 
gion Outlines for Colleges” but also for his general influence 
on the teaching of Religion at all levels of the Catholic 
school system. He has consistently stood for the principle 
“that religion is primarily a life to be lived and a life to 
be lived seven days of the week,” and the need of present- 
ing religious knowledge in such a way as to achieve this 
ideal. 


Pre-Text Material for the Teachers of Primary Classes 
in Religion. By A Committee of Primary Teachers of the 


Sisters of Providence. Under the General Editorship of 
Sister Francis Joseph, Supervisor of Schools. St. Mary-of- 
the Woods, Indiana: Providence Press, 1935. Pp. 61. 
Price 35c. 


This pamphlet outlines work for the first grade teacher 
that will take a period of about thirteen weeks to present. 
Through teacher-pupil discussions, stories, drills and vari- 
ous types of pupil-activity the teacher consciously develops 
Religion concepts and a Religion vocabulary. The words in 
the vocabulary are those selected to prepare the pupil for 
the Religion text, God our Father. In addition to the 
vocabulary, the Appendix lists feasts of the liturgy for pri- 
mary classes, an act of courtesy for each month, and sug- 
gested activities for following the Liturgy in the primary 
grades. For seven of the thirteen outlines playlets are given. 


The Christ Life Series in Religion. By Dom Virgil Michel, 
O. S. B., Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. and The Sisters of 
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the Order of St. Dominic. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. A discount of 25% is allowed schools 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Book Six—The Kingdom of God. Pp. viiit+263. Price 76. 


In four units, presented in one hundred and fifty-eight 
pages of content, the pupil is introduced to the Old Testa- 
ment under the following headings: The Beginnings of the 
Nation of Israel; From Egypt to the Land of Promise; 
Years of Glory and Triumph; Awaiting the Coming of the 
Savior. The section entitled “Looking Ahead” at the begin- 
ning of each unit prepares the learner for the understanding 
presented. Sectional headings are used for each unit, related 
illustrations in black and white accompany the text, and 
study helps are given at the close of each unit. The study 
helps vary in nature as they provide guidance for the pupil 
in organizing the content of the unit and correlating the 
text of the unit when possible with thoughts from prayers 
in the Mass. For some of the units additional readings are 
suggested. 

The last one hundred pages of the text are given to the 
presentation of three units. The first dealing with “Jesus 
Christ Our Lord and Savior,” the second “The Kingdom 
of God on Earth” and the last “Sharing in the Fellowship 
of the Saints.” In the last mentioned unit, lives of four- 
teen saints are presented, with one or more characteristics 
of each listed at the beginning of the life, and study helps 
at the close. 


Book Seven—With Mother Church. Pp. viiit295. 
Price 80c. 


The work for the seventh grade of “The Christ Life 
Series in Religion” is given to the child in five units. The 
following are their respective titles: God Our Creator and 
Father; “If Thou Wilt Enter Into Life, Keep the Com- 
mandments”; The Christmas Period of the Church Year; 
The Easter Period of the Church Year; Some Special 
Feasts. Eighty pages in the text are given to the first two 
units and two hundred and three pages are given to the 
last three units of the year’s work. 
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Book Eight—Through Christ Our Lord. Pp. ix+274. 
Price 80c. 


The authors express the objectives of this year’s work in 
the following sentences: ‘The purpose of this book, 
Through Christ Our Lord, is to teach us how we are to go 
through the Church to Christ and through Christ to the 
Father. Unit One shows us Christ as our divine Mediator 
and teaches us how Christ continues to live and act in the 
Church. From this first unit we learn that we reach Christ 
in the Church through the sacred liturgy, that is, the holy 
Mass, the sacraments, the sacramentals, the Divine Office, 
and the Liturgical Year. Units Two, Three, and Four teach 
us about the first four of these phases of the sacred liturgy. 
Unit Five teaches in what the perfection of the Christian 
life consists.” 

The book has the following unit titles: Through Christ 
Our Lord; The Eucharistic Sacrifice; The Sacraments and 
Sacramentals; Growth in Christ Through Prayer; The 
Perfection of the Christian Life. 


The Nicest Story Ever Told. By Father Francis. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Father Francis, 1501 South Layton 
Boulevard, 1935. Price 16c postpaid. 


This is a unit of study based on events in the life of our 
Blessed Mother, giving the child stories, poetry, work sheet 
exercises and various activities in coloring the pictures 
belonging to the unit. The unit itself consists of seven full 
page pictures, seven stories, and the equivalent of twelve 
pages of work-sheet material. The following are the titles 
of the pictures upon which the study activities of the unit 
are based: The Nicest Story Ever Told; Entering the 
Temple; In the Temple Garden; Doing Things for God; 
Joseph and Mary; The Angel and Mary; Mary and Eliza- 
beth. 


Essays in Culture. By the Right Rev. Msgr. John M. 
Wolfe. Boston, Massachusetts: The Stratford Company, 
1935. Pp. iii+322. Price $2.50. 
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In Essays in Culture the reader will find a wide range 
of subjects, all approached from the religious and especially 
the Catholic standpoint. While the essays were originally 
written as sermons or addresses for special occasions, they 
present a synthesis of Catholic teaching. Some of the titles 
included in this volume of essays are: Music in the Art of 
Prayer and the Religious Life; Sainthood in Saint Patrick; 
Harmony in Culture; Education for Life; Spiritual Soli- 
darity; The Sacrament of Union; Educational Integration; 
The Culture of Service for the Service of Culture. 


Prayers For the Dying. “Let Us Pray” Series, V. By 
Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J. New York: The America Press, 
1935. Pp. 64. Price 30c each; 25c each for 12 or more 
copies (postage extra). 


This is a new translation of “Prayers for the Dying.” 
The prayers are given first and then developed for medi- 
tation according to the second method of prayer of St. 


Ignatius. It would seem that sometime during the secondary 
period of Catholic education Catholic youth should become 
familiar with the official prayers for the dying, for as 
Father Le Buffe writes in his Preface, “most hear them 
only when their minds are distracted and their hearts are 
being torn by the parting of a loved one.” 


Feasts of Our Lady. By the Rev. James F. McElhone, 
C.S.C. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. 
Pp. vit+98. Price $1.00. 


Thirty-one feasts of our Blessed Mother are here pre- 
sented in meditation form. They were prepared for use in 
the months of May or October, or for the days on which 
the feasts occur. The meditations are for no particular 
state of life. Feasts of Our Lady is based on the Bible, 
history and legend. Nearly all the prayers used in it are 
the official and indulgenced prayers of the Church as found 
in the Raccolta. Libraries, sodalities and teachers who fol- 
low the Feasts of Our Lady in their classrooms will be inter- 
ested in this text. 
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A Chaplet for Mary. By Edith Tatum. New York: 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 West Seventy- 
first Street, 1935. Pp. 40. Price 50c postpaid. 


This small booklet carries thirty-six poems about Our 
Lady. Teachers who are eager to assemble Catholic verse 


for Religion classes will be interested in Edith Tatum’s 
poetry. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bolton, Mother. A Little Child’s First Communion. Book Two: 
God Loves Truth. Pp. 35. Book Three: God Sent His own Beloved 
Son. Pp. 55. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. Price 10c (postage extra). 


LeBuffe, Francis P., S.J. Prayers for the Dying. “Let Us 
Pray” Series, V. New York: The America Press, 1935. Pp. 64. 
Price 30c; 25c each for 12 or more copies (postage extra). 

Michel, Dom Virgil, O.S.B., Stegmann, Dom Basil, O.S.B. and 
The Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic. Teachers’ Manual. To 
accompany Books V, VI, and VIII. “The Christ-Life Series in 


Religion.” New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 
vii+141. Price 40c. A discount of 25% is allowed schools (post- 
age extra). 


Parish Church Project. Sponsored by The High School Students 
of the Students’ Spiritual Leadership Union of San Antonio, Texas. 
San Antonio, Texas: St. Mary’s University, 1935. Pp. 40. Price 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Schmidt, Rev. Austin G., S.J. and Perkins, Joseph A. Faith and 
Reason. An Apologetics for High-School Seniors. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, 1935. Pp. x+316. Price $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Religious of the Sacred Heart. A First Book for First Com- 
municants, New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 31. Price 
5c; $3.50 the 100 (Carriage extra). 


Blessed Peter Julian Eymard. New York: The Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament, 184 East 76th Street, 1935. Pp. 29. Price 10c. 


Dougherty, Rev. Daniel M. The Hail Mary for Children. New 
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York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 5c; $3.50 the 100 
(Carriage extra). 


Kelly, Alice Douglas. Boys, Girls and Standards. New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 31. Price 5c; $3.50 the 100 (Car- 
riage extra). ts oe 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J. Of Dirty Stories. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 10c. 

Mexico. Text of Decree on Nationalization of Property. Appeal 
of the Bishops of Mexico. Washington, D.C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1935. 
Pp. 47. Price 10c; 50 copies, $4.50; 100 copies, $8.00. 


Mexican Bishops’ Pastoral. Liberty for the Church. Work of 
the Church for Social Betterment. Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
1935. Pp. 38. Price 10c; 50 copies, $4.50; 100 copies, $8.00. 

O’Brien, Rev. John A. The Conquest of Fear. Religion points 
the Way to Abiding Peace. New York; The Paulist Press, 1935. 
Pp. 16. Price 5c; $3.50 the 100 (Carriage extra). 

The Little Treasury of the Sacred Heart. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild, 1935. Pp. 20. Price 10c (postage extra). 

The Little Treasury of Saint Jude. Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony’s Guild, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 15c (postage extra). 


Treacy, Rev. Gerald C., S. J. After Death—What? Heaven— 
Purgatory—Hell. New York: The Paulist Press, 1927. Pp. 32. 
Price 5c; $3.50 the 100 (Carriage extra). 





The NewMerriam-Webster 


A New Creation 


The latest and greatest of the famous Merriam- 
Websters — backed by a century of leadership 
and representing the highest modern scholar- 
ship. Just completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 
Twenty years newer than any comparable dic- 
tionary. 


Webster’s 


New International Dictionary 
Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary {Thou- 
sands of New Words {12,000 Terms Illustrated [Magnificent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone {Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles {35,000 
Geographical Entries [13,000 Biographical Entries [200 Valuable 
Tables {Synonyms and Antonyms {3350 Pages 


SEE THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR WRITE FOR PAMPHLET 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A Popular-Priced Edition of the book 


“The First Cardinal of the West” 


is now available. 


This is the story of the Catholic Church in the Archdiocese of Chicago 
under the leadership of 
His Eminence 
GEORGE CARDINAL MUNDELEIN 
Third Archbishop of Chicago 


Size 9 x 6 inches. There are 36 chapters and more than 50 illustrations. 
This volume will make a valuable acquisition to any library. 
The price is $1.00 per copy. plus postage. 
SPECIAL NOTE—Send currency only by REGISTERED MAIL 


JOSEPH H. MEIER 
64 West Ranvoten Street, Cuicaco, ILLtnors 


Enclosed find money order or check for $1.00 for a copy of "The First Cardinal of 
the West.” 
Send book to: 


Ie I IG. hasentesiicteciceenisss esnscstrinersschecineecnecesicansoeeeirirtlesicnnstncansiaineenanienaanaiiiatiiattinaniaaaanintnne mata “ 
N.B.—Outside of Chicago please add fifteen cents for postage. 





Cditorial Notes and Comments 


OUR FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


In February, 1931, De Paul University issued the first 
number of the JouRNAL oF RELicIous INsTRUCTION. Very 
Reverend Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., Chairman of the 
Advisory Board, wrote the following Foreword to the first 
number: 


“The instruction of others unto justice receives highest com- 
mendation from Him who is the Light of the World. Every Catholic 
teacher hopes to share in that commendation and none more so than 
those whose privilege and duty it is to bring to youth the right 
understanding of Christian truth. To be effective, religious instruc- 
tion must above all things be vigorous; and in issuing the first num- 
ber of this JouRNAL it is the hope of its sponsors that through the 
help rendered by its contents there may be such evidence of in- 
vigorated teaching of the principles and laws of Revelation that the 
spirit of Christ may take firmer hold of the minds and hearts of 
the rising generation and manifest its presence by a deeper loyalty 
to the ideal of Christian life. 

“If the University can in any measure contribute to this it will 
feel that it is giving one more token of its services to religion and 
to society. With God’s blessing and the aid of Mary Immaculate 
under whose patronage the JourNAL is launched this will be done.” 


The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is truly grateful 
to its Advisory Board for suggestions, articles, encourage- 
ment and zeal in making the JouRNAL known. The JoURNAL 
wishes at this time to express its appreciation for the mate- 
rial assistance rendered by those superintendents of Catho- 
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lic schools who have consistently recommended this maga- 
zine to the teachers in their schools. The JourNAL likewise 
appreciates the confidence placed in it by the National 
Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. De Paul 
University began the publication of the JouRNAL oF RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION and continued its existence during a 
most unusual and trying financial period. To all who have 
rendered assistance to the JouRNAL during this period we 
wish to express our gratitude anew. 

The JourRNAL oF RELIcIous INstRucTION, the only peri- 
odical in the English speaking world devoted solely to the 
teaching of Religion, believes that in the preparation and 
improvement of teachers, both in the Catholic school field 
and in the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
there is an extraordinary field for development. 

It is the desire of this magazine to work consistently 
toward the ideal set-up in its first issue—the improvement 
of the teaching of Religion in America. 


SOME DATA ON RETENTION 


Readers of the JouRNAL who are engaged in an evalua- 
tion of the permanency of learning will be interested in the 
following account. The Sower for July, 1933 presented 
data that showed “in a very short time after leaving school 
practically all knowledge of the Catechism had gone”. In 
the October-December, 1935 issue of The Sower', new data 
are presented. After giving reasons that showed that the 
experimental school is a “thoroughly good school”, one most 
successful in scholarships, the report states: 

On the religious side the Diocesan Inspector sent in a report last 


*“Experiments and Experiences,” The Sower, No. 117 (October-December, 
1935), 213-214. 
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year which reads as follows: “These children are being excellently 
instructed. Orthodoxy in stating sacred truths is secured by their 
sound knowledge of the Catechism whilst mechanical repetition is 
guarded against by the manner in which they have assimilated and 
are able to give explanations.” So an outside judge recorded that 
the children’s knowledge of the Catechism questions he asked was 
“sound.” That suggested the test. For four months following the 
receipt of this report we did no Catechism at all, either new work or 
revision with the top class, spent all the time in a most happy, lei- 
surely delving into fhe Gospels and following up of the feasts and 
devotions of that particular period of the Church’s year (September 
to December). Then I took 23 children, the ones who had been 
examined by the Inspector, and tested each orally and separately 
on twelve questions chosen either because of their absolute doc- 
trinal importance or because they were the actual ones asked by the 
Inspector at the last examination. To those who are struck by the 
results as I myself so sadly am, I can only say that I carried out 
the test strictly and recorded all impartially. 


17 correct out of 24. 
Wumee 16a Sacrament lancet cdc 14 . _ 


Na a aeecinns 11 
RN TY BI a ssciceciensninceiciniaenniceeiuinraictamninteininaentis 5 


Why did the Holy Ghost come down on the 
aaa alah 5 


What do you mean by the words, “He as- 
cended into Heaven” ts 1 


What do you mean by the words, “The third 
day He rose again from the dead” ?................ 2 


How do you know that St. Peter is Head of 
ED ia icsintiectinsanlaidishiciahinsitisiartinantotel 3 


What do you mean by the Incarnation?............ 2 
went a ie Ee el... 2 


What are the effects of the Sacrament of 
MOURN, TO i cccicsinnstesisieneenessinennennne 2 


What special grace is given by the Sacra- 

Mat cE ieee emncna gy Fannin nnssnseneste 1 

There were then 66 correct answers out of a possible 288, after 
just fourth months’ cessation of Catechism study. Is it any wonder 
that there was so little remembered by those previously tested who 
had left school four years or more? 
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Over and above these completely correct answers there were 
many attempts with partially correct answers that I have recorded 
as half, third, or quarter, right. These sum up to another 32 in 
all. Of course, if the memory is to be the child’s store-house for 
the future then these partially remembered snippets are valueless, 
but it is of interest to note them. 


FROM THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF FAMILY EDUCATION 


Miss Mary G. Hawks of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, in reporting on the Congress held last summer in 
Brussels, wrote:* 

Perhaps the high spot in deference to parents was reached by 
the teacher, a doctor of philosophy, who suggested that “teachers 
should be willing to recognize that the home method might be 
superior.” In a wealth of discussion on methods of collaboration 
between home and school, preference was given to direct contact 
of the teacher with the parents of his or her pupils rather than 
to general meetings of parents and teachers. It was clearly recog- 
nized that teachers as well as parents needed education in the fine 
art of building for family life. “Superior education” was not 
“superior,” it was stated, which had failed to form “persons of 
character and ability, educated to perform their full duty.” 


We quote this paragraph because it is a reiteration of a 
position that this JourNaLt has advocated since its first 
issue. 


IS THIS TYPICAL? 


Our friends in the various parts of the country tell us 
that we would be surprised to discover the number of per- 


* Mary G. Hawks, “The Brussels International Congress of Family Educa- 
tion,” Catholic Action, Vol. XVII. No. 9 (September, 1935), 18. 
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sons, interested in the teaching of Religion, who have never 
heard of the JouRNAL oF REticious INstruCTION. We shall 
be most grateful to all readers who will help us to make the 
JouRNAL better known. Recently our business office re- 
ceived the following communication from a Very Reverend 
Pastor in New York City. If our readers will send us the 
names of persons who they feel would be interested in a 
sample copy of the JouRNAL we shall be pleased to send 
them the same: 


“A belated sample copy of your JouRNAL oF RELiGious INstRUC- 
tion found its way to my desk, via the cleaning up process of one 
of my aids. I found it very excellent for my purposes and, there- 
fore, I would be pleased to have you enter my name as a yearly 
subscriber. I would be pleased to know if you have any or all 
back numbers from the first issue.” 


THE PASTOR CONSIDERS THE PARISH SCHOOL 


And perhaps the worst feature of it is that we are not judicious 
in our method of instructing when it comes to religion. We impart 
it in a monotone, or we turn on all the power. There is little 
shading. There is no modulation. In a word, we fail to stress 
the important and the vital. The great eternal truths must be 
stressed and stressed and driven home in such a way that they 
will never be forgotten, but will remain as barriers that will 
restrain them from evil, or as inspirations to live virtuous lives. 
The great virtues like honesty and truth must receive more atten- 
tion than the drill exercises for a May procession. We harp too 
much on casuistry, too little on great principles. There is wisdom 
in the advice of the pastor to his brilliant assistant, who was giving 
the eighth graders a series of talks on mental reservation, “Less 
time and attention to mental reservation, and more time to the 
‘yea, yea’ and the ‘nay, nay’ of Christ.” 

By Thomas B. O’Brien, “The Pastor Considers the Parish 
School,” The Catholic Educational Review, XX XIII (Septem- 
ber, 1935) 422-23. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE LAWS OF LEARNING AND “THE DE PAUL 
COURSE IN RELIGION” 


REVEREND A. P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
and 
SISTER MARY DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of articles by the authors of the 
course in Religion for elementary schools, adopted for and introduced into the 
parochial schools of Chicago, September, 1934. 


I. READINESS 


The objective of a school system is to develop children 
through the curricula it offers, for it is by this means that 
children are led to perform those activities that enable 
them to acquire not only desirable but very necessary 
habits; or, to state the matter briefly, they are in this way 
induced to learn. Necessarily, then, the effectiveness of 
any course of teaching will depend upon the degree to 
which that course is integrated with the laws of learning. 

In order to be able to discuss in an effective manner 
learning in general we must distinguish it in its different 
kinds, which, psychologically, are divided into four classes: 


1. Mental. This division, which may be said to be the 
most important, has to do with knowledge and memory. 
Knowledge concerns either facts or the reasons for things. 
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When we know that certain things have happened we have 
factual knowledge of them. And when we know the nature 
of things that happen, know how they came to be, and 
know for what purposes they exist, we have understanding 
of them. The knowledge of our religion involves both factual 
knowledge and understanding. Hence to learn our religion 
means that we acquire factual knowledge of certain things 
and that we succeed in understanding them. Any knowledge, 
however, if it is to be of value to us must be remembered. 
The learning of our religion is, therefore, achieved only when 
the knowledge of it, whether factual or understanding, is 
remembered. 


2. Volitio-emotional. Development of appreciation of the 
fine arts; development in the appreciation of the virtues 
and growth in their practice belong in this divison. 


3. Motor. Muscular skills such as are involved in pro- 
nouncing words, in playing the piano, in skating, in type- 
writing, and in any of the manual arts come under this 
division, which is termed motor learning. 


4. Biological. This has to do with the formation of cor- 
rect biological habits, such as eating, drinking, fatigue, 
evacuation, and sex life. Insofar as the virtue of temperance 
controls biological activities, biological habits also belong 
under division, volitio-emotional. 


The first three classes of learning are involved in the five 
subject types of Morrison: 


1. In the Science Type learning is mental. 


2. In the Appreciation Type, learning is mental as well 
as volitio-emotional. 


3. In the Language-Arts Type learning is mental and 
motor. 


4. In the Practical-Arts Type learning is mental and 
motor. Learning in the Practical Arts is distinguished from 
learning in the Language-Arts insofar as the mental learn- 
ing in the Language Arts is factual and memorizing, while 
in the Practical Arts it is mostly understanding. Motor- 
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learning is not largely emphasized in the Practical-Arts 
Type, while in the Language-Arts Type it is emphasized 
only when the objective in learning is to speak the lan- 
guage. 


5. In the Pure-Practice Type learning is motor. 


Although the Science Type subjects require only mental 
learning, activities may be combined with them which 
require either volitio-emotional or motor learning. 


As “The De Paul Course in Religion” is constructed on 
the Morrisonian technique, the course may be termed a unit 
course in religion. In the Morrisonian scheme, our religion 
belongs primarily to the Science Type, but it belongs also 
to the Appreciation Type and to the Practical-Arts Type. 
Since our religion is a system of thought wherein the nature 
of things, their origin, their relation to God, and the nature 
of God are set forth, it belongs to the Science Type. But 
since it also forms an external organization in an hierarchical 
mould with an artistic external worship carried on within 
artistic buildings and surroundings, and since it promotes 
the appreciation and practice of virtues and demands their 
practice, our religion belongs also to the Appreciation Type. 
Since also in our religion the external form of worship 
requires an orderly form of action, and since the Fine Arts 
are integrated into external worship and the sacraments, 
our religion belongs also the Practical-Arts Type. Although 
our religion belongs to all these three types, still it primarily 
belongs to the Science Type. Its essence is a system of 
thought. For this reason the ““De Paul Course in Religion,” 
published by the Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, deals 
with the Church primarily as a system of thought, although 
a system of thought in a living organism. 


This course in religion is so constructed that by means 
of it the child may be adequately instructed and trained in 
religion; and since our religion, as has been said, is pri- 
marily a science, the purpose which this course has in view 
is to lead the child to know clearly certain facts about our 
religion, to understand them, and to remember them. When 
we use the terms “to have factual knowledge,” “to under- 
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stand,” and “to remember,” we mean that the child should 
so know our religion in its entire unity that he will be able 
to use this knowledge in writing and speaking. 

Learning in the Science Type means to know facts, to 
understand, and to remember. If it be asked how do we 
learn, or how do we know facts, understand, and remember, 
the answer is by having experiences. 

With learning we usually associate a great deal of labor 
and much repetition. As a matter of fact neither is neces- 
sary to learning. We learn through our experiences con- 
stantly, whether in play or work, whether inside the school 
or outside. Frequently we learn without repetition. But 
then we also forget; we do not retain all our experiences, 
or we cannot recall them all at will. It may, therefore, be 
asked in what way can we bring it about that we can recall 
at will what we have experienced. In other words, we mean 
by learning having factual knowledge and understanding 
of a subject and having this factual knowledge and under- 
standing in readiness for recall at will. For learning in this 
sense many of our educational psychologists give three 
laws: (1) The Law of Readiness, (2) The Law of Exercise, 
and (3) The Law of Effect. Psychologically, these laws are 
not altogether correct, but for a method of teaching they 
are practical. 

The Law of Readiness means the presence of all those 
conditions that are conducive to conceive clearly and to 
understand what is being taught. When a child is ready 
to learn, he is keyed up to learn; in educational parlance, a 
child is motivated. In this motivation, or being in a state 
of readiness to learn, three things are necessary: (1) Curi- 
osity which has attached to it the will to learn. This is 
usually expressed by the word interest. Curiosity may have 
only a feeble desire to learn joined to it. Not a feeble 
curiosity but a strong curiosity which has the will to learn 
joined to it is so necessary that without it little or nothing 
of what is taught is understood and remembered. (2) 
Attention. The mind must turn its gaze to the matter 
taught; it must keep the matter vividly in the center of 
consciousness. (3) Confidence. Other conditions of learn- 
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ing which experiments have shown to be advantageous for 
learning must yield to this condition of confidence; confi- 
dence is much more important than many of the other 
advantageous conditions. 


Besides these psychological conditions which constitute 
the state of being ready to learn there are non-psychological 
conditions, both internal and external to the child, which 
are favorable to bring about and sustain such a state. These 
conditions are: in the child, good health and comfortable 
but upright posture and freshness of mind and body; in the 
room, hygienic and aesthetic qualities; in the teacher, 
pleasing and even aesthetic appearance and poise, musical 
voice and clear enunciation, learning and orderly technique, 
and cheerfulness and enthusiasm. These conditions tend, 
among other effects, to put the child in a state of cheerful- 
ness and good humor, so important to learning. At the 
present we are concerned only with the conditions that con- 
stitute the state of readiness to learn. 


When the child is curious and wills to know, and is 
attentive and confident, then the child is ready to be taught. 
In the Morrisonian technique this readiness to be taught, 
or motivation, is achieved first through the exploration in 
the exploratory period. Since “The De Paul Course in 
Religion” is constructed after the Morrisonian plan, the 
exploratory period of a unit tends to put the child in a state 
of readiness to learn. Of course, whether the exploration 
will bring about this end will depend upon how well the 
exploration is conducted. In this course of religion the 
explorations for units were carefully constructed, their 
effectiveness in class situations was tested for a long period 
of time, and they were changed as class exigencies required. 
Hence there is every reason to think that the explorations in 
this religion course will bring about the desired motivation, 
or readiness for learning in the child. 


But it is not enough to arouse readiness to learn in the 
beginning of the teaching, this readiness must be sustained 
during the entire period of teaching, that is, not only dur- 
ing the exploration but also during the entire time of 
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presentation and assimilation. Certain characteristics tend 
to sustain the readiness to learn during the time of presen- 
tation. “The De Paul Course in Religion” has many of 
these characteristics: 


(1) Its units are real units, that is, the subject material 
of a unit forms a perfect unity. Never is a unit composed 
of a number of isolated statements but always of a devel- 
oped thought. A unit which has not internal unity will not 
sustain the state of readiness to learn, but will destroy it. 


(2) The subject material in each unit is so developed as 
to lead the child to understand the matter and at the same 
time to learn the meaning of words; in this course it is not 
necessary to consult the dictionary for the meaning of any 
word, for the meanings of the words become evident as the 
subject matter is developed. 


(3) The content matter is not presented in an abstract 
but in a concrete manner; that is, our religion is presented 
to the child as it actually is rather than from the viewpoints 
of the traditional divisions of dogmatic, moral, ascetical 
theologies, liturgy, Church architecture, and history, espe- 
cially Bible history. Hence the very form of the presenta- 
tion tends to sustain motivation or readiness to learn, and 
tends to intensify this readiness. 


(4) Since the units present our religion in a concrete 
manner they arouse the child not only to know it but also to 
appreciate it, thus intensifying his readiness to learn. 


(5) Lastly, the units of any one year form an intimate 
unity among themselves. Although each unit can be under- 
stood by itself, its relationship to the other units is so clear, 
that the child, while he is learning one unit, is aroused to 
much curiosity concerning what is coming in the units that 
follow. Each unit tends to motivate the child to the follow- 
ing units, puts him in a state of readiness to learn the units 
still to come. 


(6) And since all the eight years are so constructed as to 
form a unity among themselves and since in each year the 
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subject material connects with that of the years to come, 
the child is motivated in one year to learn the material of 
the year succeeding. 


The assimilation also tends to sustain the state of readi- 
ness to learn. The first part of assimilation is the working 
over of the unit by well chosen questions both of the factual 
and the thought-producing type. Since these questions 
make the child conceive the unit vividly and understand it, 
they will preserve in the child curiosity, attention, and 
confidence. The second part of the assimilation consists 
in the use of the Work Book activities. Although these 
activities of a unit repeat the content of the unit, they do 
not tire the child. Since in the activities the subject mate- 
rial is cast into the form of a problem and since the exercise 
with them means to solve this problem, the activities tend 
to sustain and even intensify the will to learn, attention, and 
confidence. The discussion of the second law of learning, 
the law of exercise, will make this clearer. 

The recitation period, because the child is acting as the 
teacher and because he is conscious of having learned, not 
only sustains his readiness to learn but puts him in a state 


of readiness to learn the subsequent units. 


HOME, SCHOOL & CO. 


Cooperation between home and school is simply indispensable if 
through our teachers our children are to be trained for citizenship 
of earth and prospective citizenship of heaven. 


By Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., “Home, School & Co.” The 
Catholic Family Monthly, XXVIII (October, 1935) 6. 





THE CONCORDIA DIOCESAN GRADE TEST IN 
RELIGION, 1935 


Eprtor’s Note: We believe elementary teachers will be interested in this 
test, prepared for seventh and eighth grades. Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. Luckey is 
superintendent of schools for the diocese of Concordia. 


INTRODUCTION 


Complete answers must be given to receive any credit; 
e. g., in the fifth question all three parts must be answered. 
The essential requirement is that the idea be expressed 
correctly, even though the words do not correspond to the 
answer given in the accompanying key. Deduct 3 points 
for each incorrect answer and then deduct the total from 
101. 


THE SACRAMENTS 

. The fruits of Christ’s redemption are applied to our 
souls through the Church and the 

ya Om I I eeectennninnasonneaneiil 
The first and most necessary sacrament is______. 


. In administering this first sacrament three things are 
usually necessary: 1. 2. 
iadhihcsdieereiatienied 


. Baptism makes us: 1. 
3. 


? ? 


2 


’ ee 


. The child through its sponsors in Baptism promises to 
renounce 


. When should parents have their children baptized? 


. After Baptism, sanctifying grace is restored to the 
soul through 


. Christ gave power to His priests to forgive sin when 
He said: 
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. In making his confession Tommy says only: “I 
cursed.” “TI lied.” “I stole.” What more must he tell? 





. The most necessary condition for the forgiveness of 
sin is 


. Sorrow for sin includes the intention of 


. What is the first step we make in preparing for con- 
fession? 


. We may satisfy for the temporal punishment due to 
sin especially by the 


To gain an indulgence we must be in 
In His glorified body Our Lord is truly present in the 


. When does the priest fulfill the command of Christ: 
“Do this in commemoration of Me’’? 


. We have both a sacrament and a sacrifice in 


. The Mass is offered for the same ends or purposes as 


. The three principal parts of the Mass are: 1. _______, 
% 


. John decides to receive Holy Communion with his class 
on the first Friday. He is guilty of telling unchaste 
stories, but he says: “I will make an act of contrition 
now and go to confession Saturday night.” Did he 
commit any sin? 


) 


In Joe’s parish church Holy Communion is given at 
6:30 on Sunday, but the first Mass is at 8:00. He wants 
to get away on a picnic trip early so he decides that it 
will be sufficient if he receives Holy Communion only. 
What sin, if any, did Joe commit? 





. What will help us most to follow the Mass with atten- 
tion and devotion? 








. The faith of the Catholic party and of the children is 
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. We receive the grace to become strong Christians and 


soldiers of Christ through 


. Christ provides priests for His Church etl nce 


. Marriage is a sacrament of the living; therefore those 


who receive it should be in 


. Tom and Ann, both Catholics, were in a hurry to get 


married so they went to the Probate Judge. Did they 
ae eS 


. In the above case what must Tom and Ann do? ____ 


. John, a Catholic, marries Jane, a Methodist, before her 


minister. Does he still belong to the Church? 


. May the Church permit a divorce to persons validly 


married? 


alas taemianiticeciah italiana 
May a person who is too ill to speak or understand the 
prayers receive Extreme Unction? 


. Besides the Sacraments, we may also obtain grace 
through alll anette neecneeeatigiaemcecsitatatlinl 


sacraments 

sanctifying grace 

Baptism 

priest, water, words 

Christians, children of God, heirs of heaven 

the devil, or temptation 

as early as possible, or without unnecessary delay 
Penance, or confession 


. “Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven.” 
. the number of times 


. contrition, or sorrow for sin 
. amendment, or sinning no more 
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13. examination of conscience, or prayer for help 


14. spiritual and the corporal work of mercy, or indul- 
gences 


15. the state of grace, or free from sin 

16. the Holy Eucharist 

17. at the consecration in the Mass, or in the Mass 
18. the Holy Eucharist 

19. that of the Cross 

20. Offertory, consecration, communion 

21. yes, sacrilege or unworthy Communion 


22. missing Mass, or against the 1st commandment of the 
Church 


23. prayer-book, or missal 
24. Confirmation 

25. Holy Orders 

26. the state of grace 

27. yes, disobedience 

28. go to their pastor 

29. no, excommunicated 


30. no 

31. mixed marriage 
32. yes 

33. prayer 


PRAISE AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
It is true that children and young people are inclined to think too 
highly of themselves, but in normal development this tendency is 
balanced by being brought up against the realities of life. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem at first, conceit, vanity and similar qualities arise 
much more readily from a lack of recognition than from its excess. 


Rudolf Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development, 
p- 98. 











High School Religion 


LO! THE DREAMER COMETH! 


SISTER TERESA ALOYSE 
Providence High School 
Chicago 


This short paper lays no claim to final orthodoxy for 
several reasons. In the first place, the writer is not an 
authority on any single phase of the vast subject, character 
education. Secondly, the whole field of character education 
has been covered so extensively by those who can speak 
with authority that any attempt on the part of the writer 
to make a real contribution to the literature already exist- 
ing would be presumptuous. Thirdly, the time at her dis- 
posal has made impossible an attempt at scientific experi- 
mentation or adequate research in so wide a field. 


Nor does the paper claim to be original. How could one 
hope to be original in discussing a subject that has attracted 
such wide interest for so long a time? 

Lastly, it does not pretend to be scholarly. The writer 
has read just enough and heard and experimented just 
enough in one phase of the subject, character training of 
the adolescent, to be convinced of one thing, that much 
effort spent in the training of young girls has been mis- 
directed. Why? She does not know. The remedy? She 
does not know that either. She offers one suggestion, but 
without expecting everyone to embrace it as a panacea. One 
serious objection provoked by her statements would surpass 
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the hopes of the writer and would only add to the pleasure 
she has experienced in preparing these pages. 


During the Spanish-American War a man carried a mes- 
sage to Garcia, the Spanish revolutionary lost in the moun- 
tain fasts of Cuba, and, as a consequence got his name 
written into history and his heroism immortalized in litera- 
ture." And well he deserves the recognition that he received. 
The world is full of message carriers who never reach 
Garcia, and who in their periodic reflections realize that 
they never will. Every dreamer has had a vision that was 
his to interpret to the world (so he thought in his youth); 
every idealist has worked out a formula for curing a sick 
humanity. Yet the one who has interpreted the dream or 
made the formula workable is so rare that the world remem- 
bers him as one among thousands, the man who carried a 
message to Garcia. 


Why do so many idealists and would-be benefactors of 
mankind go down into the oblivion of utter failure and so 
few arrive at the point of achievement? I do not know the 
answer. Possibly no one else knows the complete answer 


or the answers, for, no doubt, they are many. There may 
be defects in the message carriers themselves. One would 
naturally look there first. There may be some fault in the 
directions given to the carriers. The message may not be 
clear either to the carrier or to the one to receive it. Garcia 
may not be ready to receive the message, he may have 
changed his position, he may not even want the message. 
There may be dozens of reasons why so many messages of 
hope and of high emprise that have welled up from men’s 
hearts have been lost or rendered ineffective. One fact 
remains: there are dreamers and idealists who are wearing 
out their lives pining for what is not and for what they know 
will never be. 


Idealists do live even in 1936. In most cases they live 
secret or unobtrusive lives; sometimes they come out into 
the open as reformers and national leaders. But among all 


*Elbert Hubbard, “A Message to Garcia” reprinted in Essays Old and New. 
Chicago: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
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the classes of people who claim the idealistic as their own 
surely none has stronger claim than those women who have 
had vision enough to look with the eyes of girlhood and 
young womanhood upon a world shell-shocked by war and 
nerve-racked by social injustice, and see in that world a 
thing that God looked upon and “saw that it was good.’” 
These women by the hundreds are spending themselves 
today in efforts to translate their own vision into the lives 
of others who perhaps “have eyes and do not see and ears 
and do not hear.’* These are working through various 
channels, and all the channels, no doubt, are good. 

I am familiar with one group, pretentious enough in num- 
ber to attract, now and then, the attention of a workaday 
world. This group is working in the class rooms of our 
Catholic parochial and private high schools and academies 
for girls. These women are dreamers and idealists, all of 
them, else why are they following what looks so much like 
a phantom? It is not easy to live in the midst of them for 
more than a dozen years and not be caught up in the magic 
of their dreams. Even in broad daylight they strain their 
eyes lest they lose sight of the will-o-the-wisp that they are 
following. Of course, they pretend to be practical. They 
are training the adolescent girl for useful Catholic woman- 
hood. Individually and collectively they work out schemes 
and try out methods of character training. Of course, they 
are practical. Even if they were not so, the constant criti- 
cism, friendly and otherwise, from pastors, educators, 
parents, and even from the pupils, would arouse them to 
their duty, which is, according to the critics, not to teach 
religion, but to make our young girls religious, not just 
pious, but women of character. 

O, yes, that is their task, character education. Young 
people must learn to carry their knowledge into action. 
They must be so trained that they will have regard for 
truth and not merely know the seven ways of telling a lie. 
They must recoil from even a shadow of dishonesty and 
not just insure their receiving absolution by the restoration 


* Genesis, I. 
*St. Matthew, XIII:14, 15. 
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of ill-gotten goods. Our religious teachers have heard them- 
selves, their methods, and the results, or lack of them, criti- 
cized from the pulpit, in educational conventions, and in 
private conversation. They have held meetings of their 
own in their summer schools, in community conferences, and 
in faculty assemblies, and have criticized themselves. Nearly 
every phase of their work has been questioned and inspected, 
and, in too many cases, they themselves admit, the message 
has not been delivered to Garcia. One thing remains intact, 
the conviction in the mind of the idealists that there is a 
message to be delivered. 


With this conviction, they have sat down and tried to 
clarify their objectives and reorganize their plans of attack. 
So many of them have presented ideas of their own, that the 
ideas of the dreamers, together with the ideas of the critics, 
have created a sea in which the message carrier is liable 
to be lost. 


Can the objectives of the religious teacher of the adoles- 
cent girl in 1936 be clarified? Once the objectives are clear, 
can a workable plan be devised for the attainment of her 


objectives? 


Let us try a definition of terms, for if we are aiming to 
develop character, we must know what character is. Gillet 
says that character is the “very complex aggregate of ideas 
and tastes, of deeds, tendencies, and habits, to be disciplined, 
organized, unified, in virtue of an end to be compassed, of 
an ideal to be realized.’” 


He further quotes Kant: “To have character is to possess 
that power of the will whereby the subject adheres to cer- 
tain practical and determined principles which his reason 
has laid down for him.’” 


Lacordaire has defined character as “the secret and per- 
sistent energy of the will, a sort of fixed steadiness of pur- 
pose, a still greater steadiness of being true to one’s self, 
one’s convictions, to one’s friendships, and to one’s virtues, 


*M. S. Gillet, O.P., The Education of Character, p. 4. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1914. 
* Ibid, p. 5. 
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an inward force that springs from one’s personality and 
inspires everyone with the feeling of assurance which we 
call security.”* 

One educator has condensed various attempted defini- 
tions into “an aggregate of habits already formed working 
in union with motives of the will striving to acquire habits 
not yet possessed.’” 

Or more briefly: “Character is the totality of moral 
qualities intelligently grouped around the axis of the will.’”* 

From this attempt to arrive at a workable definition we 
can deduce a few principles for the guidance of the would-be 
educator of character. First, character cannot be infused, 
it must reside in the subject or be developed by him. Sec- 
ondly, habits do not in themselves constitute character, but 
properly directed they may be aids to right conduct. Lastly, 
proper motivation of the will becomes the special task of 
the educator. 

If character cannot be infused or poured into a child, if, 
in other words, one must develop his own character if it is 
to be developed at all, the child must be shown what he is 
to be. He must have a pattern or model, an ideal to be 
striven for. “For the Christian, Christ is, of course, the true 
example of ideal character. The varied types of moral per- 
fection presented to us in the lives of the saints who have 
striven to copy Him show the infinite many-sidedness and 
rich fruitfulness of that ideal.”” It ought to be possible to 
make a child see that the ideal character expressed con- 
cretely in the person of Christ is ideal because it perfectly 
fulfills a great destiny, and that his destiny, eternal and 
infinite, demands the expression in his life of an ideal char- 
acter suited to his natural and supernatural gifts. Yet we 
know from history and from experience that “an ideal has 
no power in itself to modify conduct, so long as we rest 
content merely to contemplate it.’’® Judas contemplated 

° Very Rev. J. Guibert, S.S., On Character, p. 22. London: R. and J. Wash- 
burne, L.J.D. 

* Maurice Wolfe, O.S.M., Principal, St. Philip’s High School, Chicago. 

* Gillett, op. cit., p. 6. 


* Michael Maher, “Character,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. III, p. 586. 
* Gillet, O.P., op. cit., p. 40. 
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the Ideal Character for something like three years, but his 
contemplation availed nothing when the test came. The 
ideal must be translated into terms of living. 

Some would attempt the translation by setting up a pro- 
gram of what is very nearly a purely physiological develop- 
ment. They would set up a series of traits or qualities to be 
developed by deliberately following the laws of habit 
formation.’ Such was the method followed by Benjamin 
Franklin, as he tells us in his autobiography. Colonel 
Lindbergh also made a definite outline of qualities he deemed 
necessary for success and a definite plan for acquiring them 
one at a time. Books written for the spiritual direction of 
religious sometimes offer similar lists and plans. Our reli- 
gious teachers, in their zeal, try to get their pupils to develop 
habits of honesty, of order, or promptitude, as well as the 
more purely spiritual habits of frequent attendance at Mass 
and reception of the sacraments. And no one will deny, I 
think, that theoretically such habits ought to carry over 
into adult life. Then why do we send from our schools boys 
and girls in whom we think that habits of Catholic thinking 
and acting have been established, only to see them, in too 
many cases, develop into men and women who think and 
act as if they had never known God, their relations to Him, 
and their lofty eternal destiny derived from those relations. 
We have seen the young girl who was a daily communicant 
in school sell the heritage of her faith for a financially 
successful marriage. Evidently ideals and habits of right con- 
duct are not enough. Else how account for the defection of 
some religious and priests who have lived regular lives for 
years? Why does our training fall before the onslaught of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil? Is it because we have left 
out something essential? Or have we presented the ideal 
and then so stressed, in our own minds first and then in the 
minds of our pupils, the advantages of certain habits that 
we have come to look upon the latter as a realization of the 
former? To return to the analogy, have we merely decided 
that we must reach Garcia and then put our message into 
the neatest possible packet so that it would be easy to carry, 
and then expected that somehow the message would arrive? 
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Too many of us, more idealistic than practical, perhaps, 
have kept our eyes fixed on the goal to be achieved and have 
not weighed carefully the dangers to be encountered by our 
grown-up boys and girls and have not considered seriously 
enough whether or not we are giving them a safe method of 
meeting them. What we have aimed at is “a certain all- 
round development of knowledge, intelligence, judgment, 
moral and religious uprightness, strength and stamina, 
energy and enterprise, refinement and culture proportional 
to the status Of each. But if we would pass beneath the sur- 
face, we want something more than this. What we really 
want is character.”’* Now if character is a fixed determina- 
tion of the will by which it adheres to certain principles, 
then we must have clear in our own minds the principles 
which we hope that our pupils will follow in adult life. For 
the religious teacher the task of setting up correct principles 
is easy, for the Christian ideal is expressed in definite terms 
in the laws of God and the precepts of the Church. Given the 
Christian ideal and the Christian principles of the laws of 
God and His Church, how is the teacher to assure herself 
that her pupil in his adult life will always act according to 
the principles he accepted in his school days? How over- 
come the inertia that may exist in the face of the most 
inspiring ideals? “Inertia” gives us the key to the whole 
matter, as I see it. 


It is a principle of physics, I believe, that an object at 
rest tends to remain at rest until some motivating force, 
some mover, sets the object in motion. What can the edu- 
cator do to set in motion the will power latent in the child 
and in the future adult? Let us go back to the ideal, the 
perfect fulfillment of man’s destiny, eternal unity with God. 
Possibly the ideal and the principles derived therefrom are 
nowhere more simply put than in the first week of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. God made man. Man, 
therefore, has responsibilities to God. No one who has fol- 


“Cf. Chaplain, The Virtues and Defects of a Young Girl. New York: D. 
and J. Sadlier Company. 

*Ernest R. Hull, S.J., The Formation of Character, p. 163. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1921. 
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lowed the Spiritual Exercises conscientiously can deny the 
motivating force of this simple truth. It has made a Saul 
into a Paul. It has drawn more than one Teresa on to 
greater and greater heights. The problem is one of express- 
ing our responsibility to an eternal God in terms that will 
be practical in every circumstance in which the boy or girl 
may find himself. If the conscientious teacher draws upon 
her own practice, she may find it expressed in an almost pure 
love of God and in a keen and ever growing desire of perfect 
union with Him. And these may be motives sufficient for 
heroic action under every situation she will meet. But she 
will remember that the young girl under her care, who can 
be thrilled into heroic action by the sight of a blue vigil 
light burning before the statue of Our Lady at the end of 
a shadowy corridor, may need a more compelling force when 
the light is the glare of the crowded dance floor or the 
shadow is the black night of despair or of bitter loneliness. 
The academy girl who kneels on the gym floor to ask a 
blessing on her free throw will become the woman who has 
to explain to cultured modern pagans that Sunday Mass is 
an obligation that takes precedence over social invitations. 
So the idealist will try to be practical by reducing this one 
great motive of our duties to God to minor related motives 
that will fit every possible occasion. Just how this is to be 
done effectively, I do not know. 


Too much intimate association with dreamers and idealists 
has blurred my vision a bit, perhaps, and too long chasing 
of phantoms has spoiled my sense of direction and distance; 
but for the nonce I am playing so well at being practical 
that I have one suggestion to offer. It seems to me that 
responsibility—to God, to our fellow-beings, and to our- 
selves—could be offered as a motive for every action until a 
habit of thought would become established. The motive of 
responsibility to God need never be replaced by others, but 
supplemented by a sense of other responsibilities, it would 
be strengthened. Who has not known persons who could 














































































































“Cf. Johann Lindworsky, S.J., The Training of the Will, Chapter IV. 
Translated by Arpad Steiner and Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: The 
3ruce Publishing Company, 1929. 
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bring themselves to act nobly because they felt that others 
looked to them for example. We have known girls for whom 
their responsibility as Children of Mary has been motive 
enough for the practice of exquisite purity. When the young 
alumna is swept off her feet in a whirlwind of temptation, 
she may forget that she ever wore a medal of Our Lady, 
but she may remember that she has responsibilities as a 
future wife and mother. Sons and daughters yet unborn 
will some day look to her for what they think their mother 
ought to be, and who knows but that some such reflection, 
purely natural though it be, may not serve to strengthen a 
will that could not be reached by a purely spiritual motive. 

I say “may” advisedly, for not all schemes work perfectly. 
Many of them work very badly. Some of them work not at 
all. Along with hundreds of others I have admitted that 
our schemes for character education are faulty. I have 
shown that training in character means practically training 
in the use of the will and not merely in the formation of 
habits that too often break under the least rest. Finally I 
have pointed out the one thing necessary for arousing the 
will to action—a sufficient motive. The problem of motiva- 
tion I have presented as a problem. I make no claims to 
its complete solution. I know only that something must be 
done to get the message to Garcia. Do not complain because 
I have not made the way quite clear. I myself am trying 
to carry an idealist’s message and am looking for a better 
way. 


HIGHER RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


. . a bad curriculum may become a genuine obstacle, hinder- 
ing a love of the Faith and providing a ready-made excuse for 
neglecting it later on. By a bad curriculum I mean an unsuitable 
curriculum—one which is ill-adapted to the mental age and con- 
dition of the learners; in short, a curriculum devoid of interest. 
The chief business of a curriculum-maker is therefore to eliminate 
from the menu such mental food as is known to be indigestible. 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, pp. 12-13. 





College Religion 


RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


In an editorial in its June, 1935 issue’ the JouRNAL made 
an appeal to Catholic colleges for cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of a placement test in Religion for college freshmen, 
for the purpose of working out “correlations between per- 
formance on the test and the number of years spent in 
Catholic schools, both elementary and secondary.” This 
past fall thirty colleges took part in the study that is being 
made under the direction of Reverend William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame. It is the 
hope of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INstRUCTION to be able 
to furnish monthly news items and data pertaining to the 
test until the final report of the study is ready for publi- 
cation. 

COLLEGES COOPERATING 
IN 
RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR FRESHMEN 


St. Benedict’s College St. Joseph, Minnesota 
John Carroll University Cleveland, Ohio 
Creighton University Omaha, Nebraska 
University of Dayton Dayton, Ohio 

De Paul University Chicago, Illinois 
Duchesne College Omaha, Nebraska 

St. Edward’s University Austin, Texas 
Emmanuel College Boston, Massachusetts 
Incarnate Word College San Antonio, Texas 
St. Joseph’s College Adrian, Michigan 


_ 


*“Comprehensive Examinations,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. V, 


Yo. 10 (June, 1935) 837-38. 


z 
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. St. Joseph’s College Brooklyn, New York 

. Loyola University Los Angeles, California 

. Marylhurst College Oswego, Oregon 

. Marymanse College Toledo, Ohio 

. Marymount College Salina, Kansas 

. Rosary College River Forest, Illinois 

. St. Mary-of-the-Woods St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, 
College Indiana 

. St. Mary’s College Notre Dame, Indiana 

. St. Mary’s College Winona, Minnesota 

. Nazareth College Nazareth, Michigan 

. College of New Rochelle | New Rochelle, New York 

. Notre Dame College South Euclid, Ohio 

. University of Notre Dame Notre Dame, Indiana 

. University of Portland Portland, Oregon 

. College of St. Scholastica Duluth, Minnesota 

. St. Thomas College Scranton, Pennsylvania 

. Ursuline College Cleveland, Ohio 

. St. Viator College Bourbonnais, Illinois 

. Villanova College Villanova, Pennsylvania 

. St. Vincent College Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


A FORM OF EXAMINATION USED IN THE 
1935 RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


We believe Religion teachers of various grade levels will 
be interested in the following items used in one section of 
the 1935 Religion Placement Test. The problems illustrate 
a type of test technique uncommon in use and challenging. 
The 1935 Religion Placement Test was prepared by the 
Freshman Religion Committee of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


PART II—SECTION 3 


In each of the following exercises a problem is given. Below 
each problem are two lists of statements. The first can be used to 
answer the problem; the second, to explain the correct answer. 
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In the first list check those that answer the problem correctly. Use 
the blanks provided. In the second list, check the statements that 
explain the correct answers. Some statements in this list may be 
correct but not explanations or reasons for the answers. Do not 
check those. 

Example: The ruler of a particular country issues an edict 
ordering all the people of his realm to follow him in his worship 
of the sun. Serious penalties will be imposed on those who refuse 
to obey orders, even death itself. Some of his subjects are chris- 
tians. What are they to do? 
1. Obey their ruler 


2. Outwardly do as commanded but inwardly not have 
the intention 


3. Refuse to obey the edict = 
Suffer death rather than worship the sun 4 x 


© sitiatinatiiens 


Check the following statements that give the reasons 
for the correct answers chosen above: 


We must be ready to make any sacrifice rather than 
deny our faith 


Faith is a gift of God 

The first commandment forbids false worship 
We do not owe obedience to unjust laws 

We must obey God rather than man 


Mr. Black is a dealer in second-hand goods. One day some per- 
sons who have committed a theft bring their goods to him. He 
knows the goods to be stolen, and is considering whether he should 
buy them or not. If he doesn’t buy them, someone else will. 


1. He is allowed to handle the goods 1 
2. He is not allowed to purchase ill-gotten goods Te iceamniiceics 
3. He is obliged to denounce the thieves Bis - 


Check the following statements that give the reasons for the 
correct answers chosen above: 


He is not bound to consider the source of goods 2 


. Business dealings excuse much 1 


1 
2 
3. To handle or dispose of ill-gotten goods is contrary 

to the seventh commandment 3 


4. He would violate the seventh commandment by 
connivance 


Business dealings are governed by the law of God 
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Mary Smith is invited to go on a sight-seeing tour with her non- 
Catholic friends on Sunday. If she goes, she will miss Mass 
because she knows of no Catholic church on the route and they 
must start before the first Mass is said in her own church. Her 
friends tell her that she may never again have the chance to make 
such a trip and that she can go to Mass twice some other Sunday 
to make up for the one she would miss. They do not understand 
the obligation, but Mary does. 


Mary should not accept the invitation 
Mary should accept the invitation 


Mary could accept the invitation and hear two Masses 
on the next Sunday 3 


Check the following statements that give reasons for the correct 
decision Mary made: 
1. Duty comes before pleasure 
2. She would offend her friends by refusing asain 
3. It would be a mortal sin to miss Mass TW nciiceciiisias 
4. What she would miss by giving up the trip could not 

compare with the loss she would suffer in missing 


Mass 


John Graham and James Morris are both engaged in an essay 
contest. James sees John’s rough draft. He takes the same idea, 
alters the circumstances, and arrives at the same conclusion. As 
entry time makes some difference in the award, James hands his 
in first and receives the prize. 

1. James was justified in taking the idea a 
2. James did wrong in taking the idea from John’s draft 2 _ 
3. James did wrong in accepting the award Peindinene 
4. James did not do wrong in accepting the award er 

Check the reasons that explain the correct answers given above: 

1. James might have thought of the same idea himself 1 


2. The seventh commandment deals with material goods 
only 


. The end does not justify the means 3 


. The result of one’s thought and study are just as truly 
his as are his material possessions 


. Under the circumtances John would not want the prize 5 
. He offended against justice 6 













AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS 
BASED ON A SUGGESTED 
OUTLINE FOR RELIGION COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 






























Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the Journat, began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology. In subsequent 
numbers of this magazine lists will appear under the following headings: 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 
While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with the 
“Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. This 
annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assistance 


of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic colleges for 
women. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Allers, Rudolph 


The Psychology of Character Macmillan, 1929, 4.00 
“An outstanding contribution, not only in the field of char- 
acter, but also in the field of mental hygiene.”—Commonweal. 


Bandas, Rudolph G., S.T.D. 


Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic 
Principles Bruce, 1932, 4.50 
“An examination of contemporary philosophy in the light of 
Thomistic principles.”—Catholic World. 
Barrett, Rev. E. B. 
The Will to Win Kenedy, 1917, .60 


The purpose of this book is to convince American youth of 
the absolute necessity of a systematic training of the will in 
order to acquire strength of character without which morality, 
success, and happiness are impossible. 
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Baschab, Rev. Charles R. 
A Manual of Neo-Scholastic 
Philosophy Herder, 1924, 2.25 
“The student will find in Dr. Baschab’s work all he needs to 
give him full insight into a difficult subject. He divides his 
study into three parts: 1) cosmology; 2) psychology; 3) meta- 
physics.”—Catholic World. 


Cronin, Rev. Michael 
The Science of Ethics,2d ed. 2v. Benziger, 1920, 16.00 
“Dr. Cronin ‘has given us the most comprehensive, solid, and 
thorough exposition of Moral Philosophy at present existing 
in the English language.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


De Wulf, Maurice 
History of Medieval Philosophy 
Translated by Ernest C. Messenger, 2v. 
Longmans, 1925-1926, 5.00-4.50 
“Dr. De Wulf’s History of Medieval Philosophy extends from 
St. Thomas Aquinas to the end of the 16th century. . .. The 
work in its entirety gives a masterly and comprehensive view 
of Catholic thought during the Middle Ages.”—Catholic World. 
De Wulf, Maurice 
Philosophy and Civilization in the 
Middle Ages Harvard Press, 1922, 1.75 
“The author shows how medieval philosophy was part and 
parcel of medieval life, and how the system of thought pushed 
its tentacles, so to speak, into art and architecture, literature 
and sociology.”—Catholic World. 
Dubray, Charles A. 
Introduction to Philosophy Longmans, 1921, 3.25 
“It is an introductory philosophy not in the sense of being 
elementary, but because it introduces one to almost every philo- 


sophic question that has enjoyed the mind of man, from the 
early days of the world, down to the present time.”—America. 


Gillis, Rev. James J., C.S.P. 
False Prophets Macmillan, 1925, 2.00 


“The ten papers which go to make up ‘False Prophets’ are 
based upon the lecture series of the same name which Father 
Gillis delivered at St. Paul’s. The comments are not exhaustive ; 
but they are always centrally directed, always salient and illumi- 
nating.”—Catholic World. 
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Gilson, Rev. Etienne 


The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 

2d rev. and enl. ed. Herder, 1930, 2.75 
“For a comprehensive view of the philosophical work of St. 

Thomas the translation of the third edition of M. Gilson’s Le 

Thomisme is as helpful as any we possess.”—Catholic W orld. 


Glenn, Rev. Paul J. 
The History of Philosophy Herder, 1929, 3.00 


“The book is offered as a manual for undergraduates.”— 
Ecclesiastical Review. 
Gruender, Rev. Hubert, S.J. 
Experimental Psychology Bruce, 1932, 2.50 
“In the treatment of all topics there is much that is inter- 
esting and informative for the general reader, and much, too, 
to make the book a valuable reference work for the student and 


teacher of either philosophical or experimental psychology.” 
—America. 


Gruender, Rev. Hubert, S.J. 
Free Will Herder, 1911, .50 


“A fundamental and fairly comprehensive treatment of the 
subject.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 
Gruender, Rev. Hubert, S.J. 
Psychology without a Soul Herder, 1912, 1.00 
“The author not only establishes firmly the conclusions of 
rational psychology, but also attacks materialistic psychology 
on its own grounds.”—A merica. 
Hart, Charles A. 
Aspects of the New Scholastic 
Philosophy Benziger, 1932, 2.75 


“Apart from two papers of a rather technical nature dealing 
with applied psychology, these essays are for the most part of 
the nature of prefaces to the task of correlating contemporary 
scientific and philosophical theories with scholasticism.”— 
Commonweal. 


Hull, Rev. Ernest R., S.J. 
The Formation of Character Herder, 1910, 1.00 


The scope of the book is to form the character of a model 
Christian, and also a proper gentleman and capable all-around 
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man. It shows when the various traits appear and how to deal 
with them keeping in view the ideal character. 
Hull, Rev. Ernest R., S.J. 
A Practical Philosophy of Life 
2v. (paper) Herder, 1921, .80 each 
Dissertations of a fictitious Herr Schneebel on the problems 
of life and their solution. His wisdom will make you wise. 
Lindworsky, Johann, S.J. 
The Training of the Will Bruce, 1929, 2.00 
“One of the outstanding and up to date Catholic presenta- 
tions of an intriguing topic.”—America. 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. 
Armchair Philosophy America Press, 1918, 1.00 


“Students who are already acquainted with the problems” of 
epistemology, of psychology and of ethics “may profit by seeing 
them in the vivid original fashion in which they are set forth 
in these pages.” —Ecclesiastical Review. 


McCormick, Rev. John F. 
Scholastic Metaphysics 


Loyola University Press, 1928-1931, 2.00 


“Intended as a college textbook, it is a clear direct statement 
of the traditional field of natural theology.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


McNabb, Rev. Vincent J. 


The Catholic Church and Philosophy 
(Calvert Series) Macmillan, 1927, 1.00 


“Five leading thoughts control Father McNabb’s study. These 
central ideas are set as a framework in a wealth of historic fact 
and a fullness of literary culture that give to the harvesting of 
them solid food for the mind and a delight for the esthetic 
sense.” —Ecclesiastical Review. 


McWilliams, James A. 
Cosmology, revised edition Macmillan, 1933, 2.00 


“In form the treatise is adopted for classroom use; however, 
the general reader with a taste for the philosophical will find 
the treatment clear, crisp, readable, and not at all the stilted and 
dry form of presentation too often associated with formal texts.” 
—adv. 
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Maher, Michael, S.J. 
Psychology Longmans, 1911, 3.00 


“It is up to date, critical and merits a wide circulation.” 
—Catholic World. 
Maritain, Jacques 
Introduction to Philosophy Longmans, 1930, 3.00 
“Traces the birth and development of philosophic thought 
until perfect maturity was reached in the system of Aristotle 
and then gives a short exposition of each of the main branches 
of philosophy.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 
Mercier, Cardinal 
A Manual of Modern Scholastic 
Philosophy. 2v. Herder, 1917-1918, 4.50 each 
“The general reader who wishes to know the substance of 


what may be strictly called Catholic philosophy will find this 
a most serviceable medium.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Miller, Rev. Leo F. 
General Psychology Wagner, 1928, 3.00 


“For those who want a brief and non-technical review of the 
present state of psychology Dr. Miller’s little book will be most 
welcome.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 

Olgiati, Monsignor Francesco 
Key to the Study of St. Thomas. Translated from the 
Italian by the Rev. John S. Zybura. Herder, 1925, 1.25 

“It includes a study of ‘Being’ as explained by St. Thomas in 
his metaphysics, theodicy and theology, and lovers of the angelic 
doctor will be glad to see this addition to the vernacular bibli- 
ography.”—A merica. 

Pyne, John X. 
The Mind Benziger, 1926, 2.00 

“A very interesting presentation of Catholic Psychology writ- 
ten on somewhat unconventional lines.”—Catholic World. 

Rickaby, Rev. John, S.J. 
The First Principles of Knowledge, 
4th edition. Benziger, 1901, 2.35 
General Metaphysics, 3d edition. Longmans, 1921, 2.50 
Moral Philosophy: Ethics, Deontology and Natural 
Law, 4th edition (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series) 
Longmans, 1923, 2.50 
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In a simple and attractive form the books in this series pre- 
sent to our youth a most important branch of study—Catholic 


philosophy in the abstract and applied Catholic philosophy as 
well. 


Ryan, James H. 
Introduction to Philosophy Macmillan, 1924, 2.00 


“The student will find a sufficient statement of the many solu- 
tions proposed together with those conclusions which Catholic 
Philosophy accepts; and he will find indicated also a wide range 
of literature, should he care to pursure his philosophical investi- 
gation more deeply.”—Catholic World. 


Sertilanges, A. D., O.P. 


Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy 

Translated by Anstruther, O. P. Herder, 1932, 1.35 
“It is not a resumé nor yet a profound treatise, rather, it is a 

choosing from St. Thomas’ treasures those subjects of vital 

interest, brilliantly and even poetically described.”—Ave Maria. 


Sheen, Rev. Fulton J., S.T.D. 
God and Intelligence in Modern 
Philosophy Longmans, 1930, 3.50 
“Modern philosophy has for the most part a strong anti- 
intellectual trend and bias. This attack upon the intellect has 
been conducted by men of remarkable mental endowments, who 
have applied or rather misapplied their gifts to lessening and 
belittling the light that was in them. Dr. Sheen in the present 
work exposes their views on God and intelligence, and then 
appraises and criticizes those views in the light of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy.”—Catholic World. 


Sheen, Rev. Fulton J., S.T.D. 
The Life of All Living Century, 1929, 1.75 


With St. Thomas’ Contra Gentes as his inspiration, and the 
Church’s constant tradition as his guide, Dr. Sheen develops 


logically as well as poetically the analogy between the natural 
and the supernatural life. 


Turner, Rt. Rev. William, $.T.D. 
History of Philosophy Ginn, 1903, 3.00 


“A textbook for colleges, written with a view to accord to 
Scholasticism a presentation in some degree adequate to its 
importance in the history of speculative thought.”—Preface. 
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Zybura, Rev. John S. 
Present Day Thinkers and the New 
Scholasticism Herder, 1926, 3.00 


“While the book appeals in the first place to the professional 
philosopher, its transparent thought and luminous style make of 
it a perfectly human document—one that will interest the aver- 
age non-professional reader.”—Catholic World. 


The following books on Philosophy were also recommended: 


Barrett, Rev. James F. Elements of Psychology. Bruce, 
1931, 2.50. 

Barron, Joseph T.,S.T.D. Elements of Epistemology. Mac- 
millan, 1931, 2.00. 

Hill, Rev. O. A., S.J. Psychology and Natural Theology. 
Macmillan, 1921, 3.50. 

LaVassiere, Rev. Jules de, S.J. Elements of Experimental 


Psychology. Translated from the 5th French edition. 
Herder, 1926, 3.00. 


Martindale, Rev. C. C., S.J. Catholic Thought and Think- 
ers. Kenedy, 1.75. 


Moore, Dom Thomas V. Dynamic Psychology. 2d edition 
revised. Lippincott, 1926, 3.00. 


Moreau, Abbé Theophile. Modern Science and the Truths 
Beyond. Translated from the French by the Rev. Michael 
Fitzsimmons, O.M.I. Reilly, 1930, 2.00. 

Rickaby, Rev. Joseph, S.J. Studies on God and His Crea- 
tures. Longmans, 1924, 2.50. 

Shaller, Rev. Michael, S. J. Lessons in Scholastic Philoso- 
phy. Reilly, 1923, 2.50. 


Sheen, Rev. Fulton J. Moods and Truths. Century, 1932, 
2.00. 


Stebbing, Rev. George. Outline of the History of Philoso- 
phy. Herder, 1932, .90. 


Woods, Rev. Henry, S.J. The Creator Operating in the 
Creature. San Francisco, Gilmartin Co., 1928, 3.00. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE CONTENT OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION* 


MOST REVEREND JOHN T. McNICHOLAS, D.D. 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


Catholic parents have a very serious obligation to see 
that their children are well instructed in their holy religion. 
This is a tremendous responsibility before God. It is a 
responsibility shared by teachers in our schools as the aux- 
iliaries of parents. The Church, likewise, through her 
Bishops and priests, has the divine commission to teach. 
“Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.’”"* This teaching must lead men unerringly 
to God. The conscientious discharge of the duty of instruct- 
ing youth means the strengthening of family life and the 
remote preparation of the younger generation to build 
Christian homes, thereby assuring the stability of civil 
society. 


Proper religious instruction must in large measure depend 
upon an accurate and approved text of Christian Doctrine. 
Our knowledge of God, of His infinite generosity to man, 
of man’s relation to God, of the duties arising from that 
relationship and also of the sanctified relationship of man 


*This paper was presented by His Excellency, Most Reverend John T. 
MeNicholas, D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, at the Catechetical Congress held 
in Rochester, New York, October 30-31, 1935. 

*St. Matthew, XXVIII :20. 
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to his fellow-man because of God, is a science that holds 
the place of the Queen of Sciences. 


Shall this accurate and approved text-book of religion be 
in the form of question and answer—that is, the Catechism 
—or shall it attempt to follow the usual method adopted in 
teaching other sciences, which is not catechetical in form? 
This opens up a very large question, the answer to which 
must come from the teaching Church, that is to say, from 
the Bishop of a diocese for those of his jurisdiction, or from 
the Hierarchy of our country, or from the Supreme Teacher 
of the Universal Church through the decisions of the Holy 
See. 


So long as the Church grants liberty in the choice of any 
approved text for the religious instruction of youth, cer- 
tainly the Catechism, tested by centuries of use, holds the 
place of honor. If some by preference use an approved text 
that is not catechetical in form, it would seem that they 
should not intemperately advocate it. Whatever be the 
form, the all-important consideration for Bishops and theo- 
logians is that the content-matter be entirely satisfactory. 


Those interested primarily in pedagogy and methodology 
perhaps place entirely too much emphasis on the arrange- 
ment of the matter of religious instruction and the manner 
of its presentation. Should we not expect Bishops and 
theologians to state very frankly that their primary interest 
is not method, but a text that is accurate and reasonably 
complete for the years of youth? Bishops and theologians 
must, first of all, consider the accuracy of definitions and 
statements which express truths contained in the Divine 
Deposit of Faith. 


It must be kept in mind that Theology is a fixed science, 
and that a fundamental text-book of this science deals not 
with disputed theological opinions, nor directly with devo- 
tional exercises, but with the statement and exposition of 
the basic and immutable doctrines of our holy religion. The 
theologian thinks of the Catechism, or an approved text of 
Christian Doctrine, as he thinks of the Creed, the Our 
Father, the Commandments of the Church, the Sacraments 
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and the Four Last Things. These unchangeable truths, 
made known to us through Revelation, tradition and the 
defined dogmas of the Church, are part of every Catechism 
or text of Christian Doctrine. They must be treated by 
theologians eminently skilled in their science. 

The many brochures and books published in our country 
as texts for the teaching of religion give evidence of great 
zeal. The association of experienced lay teachers with 
theologians in the preparation of catechisms and text-books 
of religion shows that the authors realize the necessity of 
presenting the fundamental truths of religion to youthful 
minds in a way that at once instructs and fascinates. They 
realize the extraordinary work done by Sisters and lay 
catechists in instructing youth in Christian Doctrine. They 
appreciate the value of long years of experience gained by 
devoted service in the class-room. They know the patience 
and unsurpassed ability of the Sisters in drilling the chil- 
dren, in having them commit to memory their prayers, in 
fostering in them a love of piety, in teaching them reverence 
in the House of God, obedience to authority and respect for 
superiors. They know how conscientiously the Sisters fol- 
low the directions given them by the Bishop of a diocese, 
the Superintendent of the schools and the priests of the 
parish for the religious instruction of those under their care. 
All this is done in a spirit of marvelous self-sacrifice and 
with a zeal that would make religion what it can be made— 
the most absorbing of all studies. Whatever defects we 
recognize in the teaching of religion in our schools must, I 
think, be attributed to the fact that we do not give suffi- 
ciently long systematic courses to those who are to under- 
take this most important work, nor do we give them suffi- 
cient direction. 

I confess that I am perplexed, and even bewildered, by 
the multiplicity of fundamental text-books of religion now 
in use in our country. A cursory examination of them sug- 
gests the need of some action by authority. Without such 
action there is the danger of inaccuracy of statement, of 
disproportionate presentation of matter, of laying greater 
emphasis on religious sentiment and devotional exercises 
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than on solid Christian Doctrine. I feel that it is my duty 
to make one Catechism, or one set of text-books of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, official for the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

I may be permitted to say that my preference is for a 
text as accurate as the best theologians can make it, as brief 
and as simple as the matter to be treated will permit, and 
one that can be graduated according to the age and capacity 
of those to be instructed. The text itself must be sacro- 
sanct, one with which lay authors, however interested they 
may be in the instruction of youth or however anxious to 
foster devotion, must not tamper. 

I would not be understood as saying that books explain- 
ing the text or elucidating it by examples should not be 
multiplied; but I am pleading for a text that will not be sub- 
ject to change and one that will become familiar to each 
generation from its earliest years. 

I venture to think that theologians who have grown old 
in the study of their sacred science and who have gained 
a deeper appreciation of theological formule will attach 
more importance to the faculty of memory in youth in 
acquiring a knowledge of Christian Doctrine than will 
younger and less experienced theologians and lay teachers, 
who think of teaching the science of religious truth as other 
sciences are taught. The Church, for instance, may take a 
thousand years before she defines infallibly a dogma of 
Faith. Every word has been measured during the centuries. 
No infallible pronouncement may ever be changed. To 
commit to memory, in substance, many of the truths of our 
holy religion is good for children, just as it is for theologians. 
Nothing need be said here of the power of the memory to 
absorb and to retain in early years. This does not imply 
that mere memory work is all sufficient; but it is, I think, 
a much more important factor in the training of youth than 
many modern educators are willing to acknowledge. It 1s 
certainly very important in religious training. The store- 
house of the God-given memory should contain many divine 
truths from earliest childhood. Unfolding years can keep 
on amassing a wealth of explanations of these sacred teach- 
ings. It is the work of the true catechist to arouse a spirit 
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of inquiry, so that youth may find the study of religion 
profoundly interesting. No text of Christian Doctrine will 
impart those qualities which make a competent and suc- 
cessful teacher. No text of itself can do the work which 
can be done only by a good teacher. 


It is naturally important from the standpoint of the 
theologian to arrange the matter of the text-book of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the best order, giving due proportion of 
treatment to the truths that one must believe and to the 
moral principles that must govern one’s life. Should we 
think rigorously of a logical order or of a practical order in 
our text-books of Christian Doctrine? 


If one wishes to follow the strictly logical order, favoring 
brevity and preventing unnecessary repetition, it seems that 
no one has yet improved on the order of St. Thomas either 
for a text-book of Theology or a Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine. His order is simplicity itself, with three divisions: 
First, God; second, man tending toward God; third, Christ, 
the God-Man who points the way to God. 


There are many practical considerations in the prepara- 
tion of a text of Christian Doctrine. Thus we find the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, prepared for pastors, 
not following the order of St. Thomas but rather one that 
evidently seemed more practical, under four divisions, 
namely: The Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, with all of which 
Catholics should be thoroughly familiar. We likewise find 
St. Robert Bellermine, St. Peter Canisius, Cardinal Gas- 
parri and the Baltimore Catechism following an order that 
is interesting and practical. 


For upwards of fifty years we have heard both criticism 
and defense of the Baltimore Catechism. There are today 
thousands of priests and many Bishops who will testify that 
very satisfactory results have followed its use. This testi- 
mony is valuable because based on years of experience. The 
Baltimore Catechism is more generally used than any other 
in the United States. Its most competent advocates among 
the clergy will not say that it is a perfect work. Its careful 
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revision by eminent theologians, having ample time to do 
their work thoroughly and having opportunity to consult 
practical catechists, would undoubtedly give us a more satis- 
factory text. I venture to express the opinion that the chief 
defect of the Baltimore Catechism is its inadequate con- 
sideration of the virtues and the supernatural life. This 
need not surprise us since many of our compendiums of 
Moral Theology seem to be a treatise on sin rather than 
one on the principles of morality and the supernatural life, 
lived through the virtues and the abiding presence of the 
Holy Ghost. If we would understand the heinousness of a 
sin we should first understand the virtue to which it is 
opposed. How can one understand what hatred of God 
means unless he understands something of the love and 
mercy of God? 

Again, some Bishop, or Bishops of a Province or of a 
region of our country, may wish to take the Catechism of 
Cardinal Gasparri and use it as a source from which to pre- 
pare a text of Christian Doctrine suitable for the instruc- 
tion of our youth. The late Cardinal Gasparri told me that 
I was free to go to his Catechism as to a source in compiling 
a text of Christian Doctrine; that questions might be rear- 
ranged in any order; that questions might be divided, in 
case of long answers, so that two or three questions might 
be made out of one. 

I think a very serious task faces us in either perfecting 
the Baltimore Catechism or in preparing a new text of 
Christian Doctrine. The work can be done as perfectly as is 
humanly possible, considering its content, only by eminently 
qualified theologians. It is hoped that texts for more 
advanced students will also be approved for our high schools 
and colleges. But the decision of this rests with the Bishop 
of a diocese, the Bishops of a Province, or the Bishops of 
the country in a Plenary Council. 





THE NATIONAL CENTER OF THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE* 


VERY REVEREND FRANCIS A. WALSH 
National Center, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Washington, D. C. 


Every human activity involves a philosophy. There is a 
philosophy of education, a philosophy of history, and in a 
very true sense a philosophy of life. Instruction in religion 
involves more than philosophy; to religion philosophy is 
only a guidepost and a vestibule. Since, however, religion 
itself deals with both the matter to be taught and the man- 
ner of its teaching we can very reasonably say that there is 
at least a philosophy of catechetical method. Some perhaps 
would rather call it a psychology; with this point I shall 
not be here concerned. Reason itself, however, indicates 
that in the work of religious education two things have to be 
considered: first, the work itself, that is, the content and 
imparting of Christian Doctrine; and secondly, the best 
plan under which cooperation of all engaged in this work 
can be secured. This latter is evident must be a product of 
the philosophy of religious instruction. A philosophy of 
any human activity signifies nothing more than a general 
view of that activity, and its intelligent reduction to a uni- 
fied principle. Our problem here, therefore, resolves itself 
into this; how can we all best work together for the better- 
ment of religious education? 

Those who believe that life has come from many inde- 
pendent sources and that development is best secured by 
isolated individualism will maintain that even in such a 
work as the teaching of Christian Doctrine the various units 

*This paper was prepared for the Catechetical Congress held in Rochester, 


New York, October 30-31, 1935, but it does not include Father Walsh’s con- 
cluding remarks. 
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should spring up and continue to exist wholly independent 
of each other. This does not seem, however, to have been 
the method put into practice in the apostolic days of the 
early Church. From the beginning the Church had a Head; 
the Holy Ghost, indeed, descended upon each one of the 
twelve apostles and is given to the bishops, their successors. 
But the individual gifts were not intended to destroy the 
organic unity of the whole. The solution to the problem of 
individuality and union, or of equality and fraternity, is 
best found by examining not how each person can do what 
is most profitable in a worldly sense for himself, but what 
is most profitable of how he can best help his neighbor. The 
higher philosophy of Christian charity outshines even the 
brilliancy of social justice; it does this because it functions 
to an organism whose members seek not merely to give to 
each other what strict justice demands, but in which all 
feel their mutual interdependence, and each strives to con- 
tribute what he can to his neighbor and to the whole. 


The greatest benefit that one man can confer upon an- 
other is the gift of spiritual enlightenment. With Christians, 
this is a duty involved in the very existence and mission of 
their Church. To the Church was given not only a sacra- 
mental and a sacrificial ministry, but above everything else 
she was given the command “Going, therefore, teach all 
nations”. In order to fulfill this command and to.do our 
part in the oral tradition of the faith we bring our best 
gifts of mind and of body, of physical strength and of 
philosophy to the Church of God that they may be conse- 
crated by her unto this sacred work. 


It is not necessary to trace, today, the history of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This Confraternity is 
a natural outgrowth of the philosophy of life which we 
have just considered. It contains the p!an which the Church 
itself, as an outgrowth of her experience, has recognized as 
best fitted to bring together all those who are working for 
religious education. Specifically the question which is to be 
brought before you in these few remarks does not deal with 
the origin or purpose of the Confraternity, but with the 
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problem of how each local or diocesan confraternity can 
best do its own work and at the same time assist and 
strengthen the whole Church and give to struggling mem- 
bers the kind of help which will be of most benefit to them. 
How to do this was left originally to the spiritual bond by 
which all were united to the Arch-Confraternity etsablished 
at the Church of Santa Maria del Pianto in Rome. From 
this source we continue to draw the spiritual favors which 
have been given to the Confraternity so abundantly by the 
Holy See. 

As the Confraternity developed in the United States it 
soon became evident that besides the communication of 
spiritual favors much benefit would be derived from an 
interchange of opinion and a mutual transfer of means and 
methods. The Confraternity began in the American cities; 
it grew and flourished along with the Rural Life Conference, 
and thus by origin is metropolitan but by growth and devel- 
opment has been to a large extent rural. In recent years the 
necessity of giving religious instruction in our cities to 
children who have not the blessing of attending the parochial 
schools has impressed itself upon all Catholic observers. 
Non-Catholics admit the failure of the public school in the 
matter of religious education. I have never seen the public 
school defended from this point of view. Its very nature 
under the religious conditions which existed in the United 
States and which are changing somewhat for the worse pre- 
cludes religious education. Non-Catholics have sought to 
solve the problem by the Sunday-School and other devices; 
their best leaders, however, admit that for the Protestants 
it is impossible to get children together for religious instruc- 
tion outside of school hours. Among us the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in some places has succeeded in doing 
this very thing; it has gathered Catholic children attending 
public schools together after school hours or on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and especially during the vacation periods. 
This work has now become so extensive that the existence 
of a National Center becomes more and more an essential 
requirement. Other great developments in our Catholic life 
have been greatly fostered by central organizations; the 
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purpose is not legislation but study and help. The Holy See 
by insisting on the establishment of the Officium Cate- 
chisticum Diocesanum has shown the way by which the 
parochial units required under the codex of Canon Law 
(canon 711) can be united together under diocesan direc- 
tion and episcopal supervision. The National Center does 
not aim at incorporation into any legal or canonical status. 
It’s aim is nothing other than to give the coordination and 
means of cooperation which the vast size now attained by 
Confraternity work in the United States makes necessary. 
The size of the work can be understood from the following 
statistics: 


In 32 dioceses of the United States from whom responses 
have thus far been received there is a total of 303,864 per- 
sons engaged in study, teaching or receiving instruction 
under the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Were we to 
include dioceses which have not as yet reported, or in which 
the work is done by other agencies, we could safely say 
that at least a half million persons are giving or receiving 
instruction outside of our parish schools. It is probable 
that a number of children, at least equal to the above, 
remains to be reached or who are without formal religious 
education. 


The necessity of the National Center has passed beyond 
the stage of experimentation; it is a recognized fact. The 
National Center began in a small way, looking to every form 
of apologetic work. It is now established as an integral part 
of the administration of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Working under the Committee of Bishops selected 
at the meeting of the hierarchy a year ago, namely, Arch- 
bishop Murray, Archbishop McNicholas, and _ Bishop 
O’Hara, the National Center composed of the Director and 
a Field Secretary was placed by the episcopal committee 
among the units of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 


During the past year its work has been largely construc- 
tive of its own place as Center. The Field Secretary has 
assisted in the establishment of the Confraternity, especially 
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in the field of religious vacation schools and study club work, 
in at least four dioceses. Her work has carried her to many 
of the dioceses of the United States and Canada. While full 
reports from her work are not yet on file in our office, the 
increase in the number of study clubs and the successful 
exhibits of catechetical achievement in various places bear 
testimony to the almost heroic efforts expended. 


As soon as desk space was provided at the Headquarters 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, a large num- 
ber of publications in the catechetical and home missionary 
field were sent in by the publishers. These constitute a 
working library, a reference list, and a source of catechetical 
material. A library is a necessary part of almost any kind 
of business office in our day; we are very grateful for the 
help received in building up this library. It has already been 
a source of study for a number of students, both at the 
Catholic University and of neighboring religious houses. 
Beside printed material it contains samples of work done by 
the pupils of religious vacation schools. These have been 
examined and studied by visitors to our office, and by sis- 
ters and laity interested in religious education. The library 
is far from perfect; we can never hope to collect all the 
catechisms actually in use; we do not possess a copy of the 
catechism once prepared by Archbishop McNicholas, seated 
here at this table and who is soon to address you on The 
Content of Religious Instruction. Besides printed books a 
number of charts and other visual material are on hand. 
Some of these have been tried out very successfully in the 
training schools under the control of the national govern- 
ment in the neighborhood of Washington. A tentative bibli- 
ography was prepared but more time will be required before 
it will be ready for general distribution. 


The National Center has been found most useful as a 
source of information concerning the establishment and 
development of the Confraternity. In fact many persons 
interested in religious instruction, and not members in the 
Confraternity, have appealed to us for assistance. A large 
correspondence has been carried on along these lines, and 
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many persons have expressed their satisfaction over the 
help given by the National Center. 


At the time when the National Center was set up at the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference the hope was ex- 
pressed that through its channels the Confraternity would 
become better known and correct and accurate information 
be given to the public. I believe that the National Center 
has done a great deal to meet this expectation. For the first 
time the work of the Confraternity has had regular notice 
through the news bureau of the Welfare Conference. Every 
Catholic newspaper in the country gave place on its first 
page to the account of the establishment of the National 
Center; the four great points of the Confraternity work as 
outlined by Bishop O’Hara were strongly emphasized and 
widely read. Whenever possible items concerning the Con- 
fraternity work were given to the Catholic press; it would 
be well if local centers supplied the National Center with 
more information concerning their affairs and progress. The 
American people are fond of short articles dealing with con- 
crete facts; pictures of Confraternities in action, accounts 
of special achievement, photographs of prominent lay 
workers, would be useful both for purposes of publicity and 
of record. 


In the more widely read Catholic magazines, articles deal- 
ing with the history and present status of the Confraternity 
appeared. A wider field would have been covered, had it 
been possible for some of the more experienced directors to 
have found time for write-ups dealing with their work. The 
Homiletic Monthly, the Ecclesiastical Review, the Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Catholic Action and other journals 
made use of extended articles dealing with the more serious 
phases of the history and work of the Confraternity. In 
fact, during the course of the past year wherever Christian 
Doctrine was taught the Confraternity was known and men- 
tioned. This great agency of Christian truth, hitherto un- 
known in many of our great centers, and even when known 
unfamiliar to our pastors in its workings, is now not only 
known and understood but is frequently spoken of in terms 
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of highest appreciation. We have only to look to the num- 
ber of pastors here present and to the religious teachers 
gathered for this Catechetical Congress, to be convinced 
that this Confraternity is becoming or has already become 
a leading instrument in religious education. In places where 
no one hitherto thought of stirring up interest, much less of 
gaining active workers, the Confraternity is now solidy en- 
trenched and going steadily forward. A glance at the various 
topics in the program for this meeting, is sufficient evidence 
of the truth of this statement. The thought of a National 
Catechetical Day and a feast of Christian Doctrine cele- 
brated in all our parishes at one time seemed very far off 
indeed; now if not yet fully realized we are well on the way 
towards its realization. 


It has been our good fortune to secure what is really a 
model catechetical instruction from His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States of America. Mak- 
ing use of the radio for the first time Catholic children re- 
ceiving instruction in religion have been addressed directly 
in their schools and in their homes by the representative of 
papal authority. The Holy Father himself on more than 
one occasion has spoken to the Christian world over the 
radio; we are extremely grateful that his representative, the 
Apostolic Delegate, has seen fit to honor this catechetical 
day by a similar address. 


The National Center has endeavored to secure reports of 
the work done in various dioceses. When the statistics are 
gathered and the results totalized we are often astonished at 
the magnitude of a work which in its individual parts seem 
very small. It may look like a small thing for ten to twelve 
persons, even fewer, to gather together and meet as a study 
club. But when we see that on our list by actual count their 
are over 40,000 study club members thus gathered together 
in small groups we are impressed not only with the size of 
the work, but with the necessity of gathering these statis- 
tics. If the very incomplete totals which we have are thus 
impressive, a really adequate census of study clubs would 
probably startle us by its vastness alone. One of the works 
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to which the National Center must devote itself more partic- 
ularly is precisely this, to gather data of this kind in every 
possible way. Of course, it must rely upon the cooperation 
of diocesan directors and other diocesan authority. The 
specific reason for questions sometimes found on data sheets 
may not be evident to all of those to whom they are sent; 
unless this data be supplied it will be impossible for any one 
to have an accurate idea of the work which the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine is now doing in the United 
States. When the totals are left to mere estimation, we are 
apt to color our estimation by our interest or our desires. It 
is far better to know the facts about ourselves, whether they 
be in our favor or against us. 


TRAINING IN CHASTITY 


The sex mania of our day is but an indication of a general weak- 
ening of character. It is futile to treat the symptom if we do not 
attack the root of the evil. To safeguard our people against the 
allurements of sex, we must give them the protection of a strong 
Christian character. Adequate training in chastity can be accom- 
plished only in union with complete Christian education. While 
training in chastity is an important part of education, it is neverthe- 
less but one part and perhaps not even the most imporant part. 
Training in chastity must form an integral part of moral education 
from the earliest years and cannot be postponed until sex reveals 
itself plainly to the growing child. The sum and substance of 
Catholic training in chastity is this: give a solid religious training 
in general, especially in the use of the sacraments; begin early to 
instruct the mind as to self-control in general, with simple applica- 
tions to the sex instinct, while replying frankly to sincere questions 
in private ; and try fully to instruct the child individually whenever 
the occasion requires. 

Rey. Felix M. Kirsch, The Commonweal, Volume XX, Number 
9 (June 29, 1934) p. 229. 





PROBLEMS OF HOME VISITING* 


REVEREND J. M. HOGAN 
Ogdensburg 
New York 


In this paper our discussion will be limited to a few out- 
standing problems. Perhaps I shall open a field for thought, 
and practical solutions of some of our difficulties will result. 
We cannot solve them all. There will always be problems. 

In the first place, a cursory examination of our difficul- 
ties reveals a confused idea of the fisher’s task. What does 
the fisher do? To answer this question, let us remember 
that in most well organized and established parishes, at 
stated times, a regular census is taken by clergy, the sisters 
or professional social workers. This is a spiritual census. 
In these parishes many pastors consider the efforts of 
fishers or visitors superfluous. Some clergy and lay people 
confuse the spiritual census with the fisher’s visit. Many 
lay people, even Confraternity members, regard the visit 
of the fisher as an intrusion in one’s personal affairs and 
express their opinions of condemnation plainly. 

To answer these and similar objections, we can truly 
state that if the general purpose of the Confraternity is 
well defined in a diocese and the various tasks of the mem- 
bers specified, and if this general purpose and the separate 
tasks are clearly understood, many of our present difficul- 
ties will disappear. As we understand it, the task of the 
fisher primarily is to seek Catholic children not attending 
religion classes. The purpose of the house to house visits 
is to learn the names and the addresses of these children. 
This information, obtained by the visitor, is filed with the 


*This paper was presented by Father Hogan, Superintendent of Schools in 
the diocese of Ogdensburg, at the Catechetical Congress held in Rochester, 
New York, October 30-31, 1935. 
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pastor in the Confraternity records. It is his duty to make 
further inquiry into the spiritual lives of these children and 
their families. Thus, when competent and efficient fishers 
canvass a parish and maintain an orderly system of records, 
the names, addresses, and the number of lukewarm, negli- 
gent or neglected Catholic children are known. The fisher 
seeks them, hence the title. The procuring of this knowledge 
is the first essential and necessary step in the long process 
of teaching, constructing or reconstructing the Christ-life 
in these children. Therefore, the efforts of the fisher are 
not a substitute for a spiritual census in a parish but they 
constitute a compliment of it. 

The fisher does not take a spiritual census. However, in 
many parishes, fishers are of such high quality that the 
information and impressions obtained during visiting, even 
regarding adults, often result in a well ordered and efficient 
administration of the spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
through the proper agencies. 

“T know mine and mine know me.” To know all of our 
Catholic children is a problem in any parish. To know 
those children who require the greatest care and attention to 
preserve their Catholicity is a greater problem, solved in a 
great measure by zealous fishers who, continually in season 
and out of season, persevere in their efforts. To encourage, 
to help, to transport, to instruct and to train these children, 
sought out by the fishers, are different phases of the parish 
Confraternity problem outside the purpose of this paper. 

Another source of many of our difficulties is the visit 
itself. What is the purpose of the visit to the home? Risk- 
ing a little repetition, after the description of the methods 
of home visiting, these warnings may eliminate many prob- 
lems which vitiate the success of our sincere efforts. A 
proper attitude of approach is most necessary. The fishers 
are not inquisitors or civil service examiners. They make a 
social call at the home to contact Catholic people, children 
and adults. The purpose of the visit is to learn the names 
of the negligent Catholic children and where their families 


*St. John, 1X :14, 
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live; secondly, to help them, to encourage them, to give 
information, to draw them to church, a Catholic school and 
religious instructions. If timidity, bashfulness, poverty hold 
these people aloof, the visitor delicately, kindly and cheer- 
fully can present the manner and the means of making con- 
tact with the Catholic life of the parish. 


Every parish welcomes the delinquents and the neglectful, 
but unfortunately these people do not know they are wel- 
come. The visitor can explain how they may feel this wel- 
come and contact the religious ideals of the church. Perse- 
verance in repeating calls develops a confidence and trust 
which lead many to instructions and the sacraments. 


The most important problem of all is the fisher. The real 
fisher is a type, and a few of them are found in every parish. 
The qualifications to serve are these: unquestionable Catho- 
licity, mature age and judgment, cheerful disposition, even- 
mannered temperament, no condescension in manner, 
plainly dressed, always natural, not easily shocked and a 
sense of humor. I believe the fishers should be selected for 
their tasks by the pastor. Moreover, if it is possible, I 
believe the fishers should be instructed by the pastor in the 
high purpose of the Confraternity. After all the fisher is a 
messenger of the Church and Christ, and should approach 
the task in the spirit of Christ. The fisher means help and 
encouragement to others and needs help and encourage- 
ment. Since much or all of the information obtained in a 
visit is given to the pastor, he alone is capable of instruct- 
ing, warning and fortifying the fisher against failure or 
discouragement. 

I have mentioned that the information was given to the 
pastor. Every fisher should be warned that any intimate 
information volunteered or learned through a visit should 
be reported only in the proper channels. Through a lack of 
tact or discretion, secrets have become public property. Too 
much talk has destroyed the real purpose of the visit. The 
fisher is the real key to success. 

To sum up, I believe the dignity of this work in a parish 
demands a type of fisher selected and instructed by the 
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pastor. The visit itself is of the greatest importance and 
should not be a haphazard affair. The purpose of the Con- 
fraternity and the visitor’s task should always be the guide 
of the fisher. If these facts are kept before us many prob- 
lems will be solved. There is no higher dignity for the lay 
person than searching for and bringing souls to God. Zeal 
for souls and the love of God will prompt us all to welcome 
the voluntary efforts of our Catholic laity. 


Perhaps the most important element in conducting religious in- 
struction classes for our high school students is to be found in the 
appointment of a diocesan superintendent or director for this specific 
work. Where such appointment is made, the determination of the 
curriculum, the choice of the text, the training and certification of 
teachers, the correlation of effort and the maintenance of adequate 
records can be successfully achieved. Without a Diocesan Superin- 
tendent or Director, none of these objectives, in my judgment, can 
be effectively attained. Constant stimulus is needed to remedy 
weaknesses that will appear in the teaching staff, in the attendance 
and in the conduct of classes. Unless some particular priest, re- 
sponsible to the Ordinary, has the specific responsibility and author- 
ity, no matter how good our intentions, satisfactory results cannot 
be hoped for. Wherever a Director is charged with the full respon- 
sibility of organizing the work there the ordinaries of the dioceses 
can keep in close and in constant touch with the developments in 
each parish of the dioceses; then the Ordinary himself is able to 
stimulate zeal when interest begins to lag or to encourage the wider 
adoption of methods and of policies which have proved notably 
effective in a given situation. With a Diocesan Director in charge 
of the work, there can be uniform records, uniform text and cur- 
riculum and, in consequence, uniform examinations, together with 
adequate supervision of the entire program. In fact, I would ven- 
ture the judgment that unless a Diocesan Director is appointed, a 
really worth-while organization of our religious instruction for high 
school students, and for that matter for our children in the ele- 
mentary grades attending public schools, will never be achieved. 

From a paper presented by Most Reverend Karl J. Alter, 
D.D., Bishop of Toledo, at the National Catechetical Con- 
gress held in Rochester, New York, October 30-31, 1935. 





GRADED CATECHISMS 


VERY REVEREND LEROY S. CALLAHAN 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Los Angeles, California 


Eprror’s Norte: The two papers dealing with “Graded Catechisms” and 
printed in this issue of the JourNAL were presented at the Catechetical Con- 
gress held in Rochester, New York, October 30-31, 1935. His Excellency, 
Most Reverend R. O. Gerow, D.D., Bishop of Natchez, presided at the Dis- 
cussion Meeting at which these papers were read. 


The following paragraphs are from his introduction: 


“The specific purpose of the conference in which we are engaged 
this morning is to contribute our share in attaining to the perfect 
catechism. We are asked to discuss the question of ‘The Catechism 
Graded for Children,’ having in view most especially those children 
who have not the advantage of a Catholic school—the child of the 
city who attends the public school—the child of the county who 
lives far from the nearest Catholic school—yes, also the child in 
the country mission where Mass is said but once a month and 
where much of the religious instruction of the children must of 
necessity be left to the parents, often themselves poorly instructed, 
or to volunteer lay teachers who in most cases have little or no train- 
ing in the art of teaching. 


..+ “Our discussion this morning does not directly pertain to the 
content matter of the catechism. This is a matter that pertains to 
the Holy See and to the Hierarchy. And in this field already certain 
norms have been laid down—notably in the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent and in Cardinal Gaspari’s Catechism. 


“Our problem is rather a pedagogical one—how shall we present 
this matter to the child so that it may be understandable, interesting, 
attractive, and may become part and parcel of the soul of the child, 
making religion something that is not merely a memorizing of words 
but a principle guiding the child’s thoughts, words and actions in its 
everyday life?” 


One should hesitate to attempt to discuss this topic with- 
out the assurance that one will be given an opportunity to 
write a book in self defense after this conference is over. 
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However we should limit ourselves at least to the 
question of the catechism in its relation to the teaching of 
children not attending the Catholic schools and more par- 
ticularly the catechism in the hands of lay teachers assisting 
the priests and religious with that teaching. 


The second speaker on the program will treat the same 
subject from a more academic point of view, allowing me to 
confine myself to a less technical consideration of the 
problem. 


So much has already been said and written about this 
subject as to leave little new to be brought to light. In the 
time allotted to me I will attempt to summarize the thought 


of those who have had long experience in this particular 
field of work. 


Before taking up the question of the graded catechism 
it may help to clarify our thought on the matter if we con- 
sider the catechism as a catechism. Without doubt there 
are some present who object to a consideration of the 
grading of the catechism before we consider whether or not 
we should use a catechism at all. 


As has been pointed out, of the three things present in 
a Class, the teacher, the child and the text, the least impor- 
tant is the text. Nevertheless so much emphasis is laid on 
the text of the catechism as to make one wonder which 
came first, the text or the child. 


Whenever this question is discussed I am instantly re- 
minded of a passage from a book by that great pioneer 
in this work, Rev. P. C. Yorke of San Francisco: 


“No text book has been so savagely criticized as the Catechism. 
Bishop Bellord went so far as to speak of our failure in religious 
instruction and ascribed it to the imperfect manner in which our 
Catechisms in common use are constructed. He might have got 
away with it, as they say, if Satan had not tempted him to write a 
Catechism of his own, and Job’s wish was gratified—‘Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book.’ In my humble opinion (continues Dr. 
Yorke) Bellord’s Catechism is about as bad as a Catechism 
could be.” 


Let us briefly review the principal objections to the Cate- 
chism said to have been prepared by the First Plenary 
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Council of Baltimore: (1) It is pedagogically faulty; (2) 
It is beyond the mental level of the children; (3) It is a 
theological synthesis not a text book; (4) The contents are 
poorly arranged. Truth does not develop in its natural 
order. There are many other objections but these may be 
considered the most serious. 

In the face of such criticism, can we find anything good 
to be said for the Baltimore Catechism. Those who rally 


to its defense, and they are not few in number, point out 
the following: 


(1) That this Catechism was not prepared as a text book 
in the modern sense of the term. 


(2) That catechesis is being confounded with the Soc- 
ratic method. Catechesis consists of three elements—oral 
instruction, questions put by the teacher and questions put 
by the pupil. An excellent example of catechesis is given us 
when the Christ-Child was found amongst the doctors in 
the Temple. On the other hand, the Socratic Method puts 
the emphasis on the questions. It presupposes knowledge 
of facts on the part of the pupil. (From my own experi- 
ence in supervising catechists I would say that there are 
many devotees of Socrates amongst our catechism teachers). 
However, even Socrates himself could not extract from the 
human mind a knowledge of the Trinity. Such truths must 
be taught with the authority of revelation. 


(3) That the Baltimore Catechism gives us correct 
formulae of religious truths, prevents error creeping in, 
keeps the teacher and pupil from becoming lax and indefi- 
nite, gives a clear, brief statement of important truths and 
makes a brief summary for review of important facts. 


(4) That the modern home and the modern teacher are 
as much to blame as the Catechism. 


(5) That the Baltimore Catechism is the official Cate- 
chism for the United States. 


If, in order to help with the discussion of this topic today, 
I must express my personal opinion I would make this state- 
ment: That until such a time as a better catechetical text is 
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written or a series of manuals produced which will elimi- 
nate most of the difficulties and be acceptable to the 
majority of the Bishops of the United States the future 
welfare of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
similar organizations demands that we endorse the Balti- 
more Catetchism for the present. 

The solution of some of our problems at the present 
writing seems to be found in adapting the Baltimore text 
to the mental level of different groups of children through 
the use of a graded series of catechisms. 

I make this statement not because I have prepared a 
graded series of which our local Confraternity publishes 
some forty thousand copies each year, but rather because of 


ten years spent in the organization of Confraternity work 
in the West. 


Organization of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
on a national scale should prompt us to proceed with pru- 
dent impatience. 


When I learned that I was to discuss this topic at this 
meeting, I sent out a questionnaire to various priests, sis- 
ters and lay Confraternity workers who have had more than 
ten years’ experience teaching under a variety of conditions. 

One of the questions asked was: What, in your judgment, 
is the value of the graded series of catechisms? The answers 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Absolutely essential because of different age levels, limited 
vocabulary and ability to read. 


2. Canon Law appears to legislate for it. 
3. Educational methods demand it. 


4. It gives the child something to look forward to and thus sus- 
tains the interest of the child. 

Another of the questions asked was: Do you think that 
the teacher can dispense with the catechism text? 

This question brought out the general answer, No, but 
at the same time, there was a general insistence on the 
necessity of oral instruction and understanding of its 
meaning. 
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The following reasons were given for the retention of 
a text: 


1. It is used for home work and a ready reference. 

2. It makes the child familiar with theological terms, 
3. The parents can hear the lessons at home. 
4 


. It makes the teacher follow a definite course and avoids omis- 
sion of important truths. 


. It eliminates the hazard of leaving the child with hazy ideas. 


. The Catechism is the center and compendium of religious 
instruction. 


. It is a necessary as a standard English verson of the Bible 
or the Ritual. 

In giving their answers to these and other questions, 
teachers pointed out many of the imperfections of the Balti- 
more text, especially as it appears in No. 1 and No. 2, but 
I have already summarized these objections. One of these 
teachers gives an outline for an ideal Catechism. It would 
consist of three parts: 


I. Short introductory summary of truths. 
II. Questions and answers. 


III. Appendix containing all the questions to be memor- 
ized. 


This teacher points out that of the 420 questions in Balti- 
more No. 2, less than 50 questions, or about one-tenth of 
the text, need be memorized. 


While not questioning the value of pictures as visual aids, 
several teachers point out a lurking danger in over-emphasis. 
They are good for historical subjects but they are not good 
in teaching abstract truths. 


The Sower has compared the graded catechism to a tower 
having four distinct levels or windows. As one ascends and 
gazes out over the surrounding country he is treated to an 
ever widening view but never loses sight of the first vision 
he had of that land. This grading presupposes that in each 
succeeding year the child is given a complete survey of the 
most important truths and each year such additional doc- 
trines are added as suit the mental age of the child. 
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If the graded catechism is to be used, what dangers must 
we guard against? From the experience of others and from 
my own experience, I shall list the following points for cor- 
rection in the class technique of many, especially of those 
teachers called “memory fans”’. 


1. Sufficient oral explanation is not given. 

2. Class drill on important points is neglected or omitted. 

3. Careful selection of supplementary books is not made. 

4. There is no systematic use of visual aids. 

5. Application of truth to the daily life of the child is neglected. 

6. No consideration is given to the liturgical seasons of the year. 

7. Too much emphasis is placed on the memorized text and not 
enough on the training of Christian character. 

I would not be surprised if by this time or even before 
this moment someone in the audience is saying of this paper 
—the writer must use a card index system. My only hope is 
that by presenting an outline of the subject in many of its 
aspects, we may look forward to a more interesting and 
fruitful discussion when the speakers are arrested. 


In conclusion, allow me to present an outline of a method 
of teaching which we have found most successful in Cali- 
fornia and the West. There are many fine methods of 
teaching religion. However, many of these systems or 
methods are dependent upon careful and painstaking train- 
ing in that particular method. Therefore, those who have 
had such a privileged opportunity should follow the tech- 
nique and spirit of their teacher. For those who have not 
had that opportunity, especially those laymen and women 
who labor in the vineyard of the Lord, teaching in the 
catechism centers in our large cities, or in the small mis- 
sion churches without benefit of clergy, allow me to offer 
this simple method: 

1. After the opening prayers, give a brief review of the preceding 
lesson. 


2. Explain the doctrine contained in the lesson to be learned. 
When possible, start the explanation with a picture story. 
During the explanation, frequently put questions to the children 
to determine whether or not the class “is following.” 


3. When the explanation is finished question the children again. 
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During and after the explanation encourage the children to ask 
questions, but do not answer them if the questions do not con- 
cern the subject matter. 


. Finally, make the application to the daily lives of the children 
by recommending a religious practice for the day, the week or 
the month. 

The Bible Story should have a very close relation to the 
doctrine of the lesson, in fact it should be a vivid illustra- 
tion of the doctrine. 

The time and place for memory work on the text depends 
upon the type of children in the class. Where the coopera- 
tion of the parents can be depended upon, the memory 
work may be assigned as home work. This is supplemented 
by the class drill, which by the way is not a class chorus 
but a repetition of the principal truths in different form 
from the text. Where home cooperation is lacking, a spe- 
cial time must be set aside for memory work. Let it be to 
our eternal disgrace, however, if we arbitrarily assign Ques- 
tion 12 or Question 152 to the children without having pre- 
viously given an explanation of those questions. 


An opportunity is given the teacher during the period of 
the explanation or religious practice or the Bible story to 
bring in a thought on the liturgical season. If the oppor- 
tunity is lacking during these periods, no harm will be done 
if a thought of that nature is added. 

Whatever be our method, let us always be secure in our 
thought that our plan of teaching makes Christian truth 
and Christian practice grow with the child and in the child. 
There should be an understanding on the part of the child 
of how every single truth fits into the whole truth of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 





GRADED CATECHISMS* 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


I 


Father Callahan has shown why Catholic educators 
believe the question and answer Catechism should be pres- 
ent in every scheme of religious instruction at the elementary 
school level. The fact that Catechisms are widely used and 
that persons of authority believe that some time during the 
process of learning the child should have concise statements 
of the doctrines of faith demands our careful consideration 
of the topic assigned. However, my participation in the 
discussion is not to justify the question and answer method 
as a teaching procedure. Christ’s example, the way of the 
Church through the ages, and good pedagogical and psy- 
chological thought all are opposed to it. 


Father Callahan has likewise pointed out how Catechisms 
have been misused. We could list innumerable results of the 
misuse of a question and answer book: (1) Little or no 
interest in religion; (2) No understanding of religious 
knowledge; (3) No idea that there is a voluminous litera- 
ture dealing with Catholic doctrine; (4) No ability to find 
motivation in the dogmas of Religion; (5) Utter ignorance 
of the individual Catholic’s place in the Mystical Body of 
Christ; (6) A jungle of incorrect ideas about Religion; 
(7) A listless, a mere stand-by participation in the liturgical 
life of the Church. It is possible that unintelligible or ill- 
assigned Catechisms, or both, are partly to blame for non- 
religious living on the part of adults. 


* This paper was presented by Miss Horan at the Catechetical Congress 
held in Rochester, New York, October 30-31, 1935. 
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I 


A graded Catechism is one that is adapted to the physio- 
logical and educational age of the learner. It takes into 
consideration his interests, his needs and the learning 
process. 


In presenting secular learning to our children of various 
age groups we adapt objectives, textbooks and procedures 
to the development, interests and needs of the learner. Dare 
we fail to make the same adaptations in the work of reli- 
gious instruction? 


The past fifteen years have witnessed a tremendous 
improvement in Religion textbooks for elementary school 
years. Father William R. Kelly and Mother Bolton blazed 
the trail. Their work is still unsurpassed. Recently Catholic 
education has had opportunity to select from several other 
series of texts: “The Highway to Heaven Series,” “The 
Chicago Course of Religion,” and “The Christ-life Series,” 
each of which shows respect for child development, child 
life, the process of learning and the way of religious develop- 
ment. If our topic for discussion were not confined to the 
question and answer Catechism we could dwell at length 
on the manner in which these books illustrate good grading. 

Extensive experimentation was made to adapt these texts 
to the grade levels for which they were designated. Worthy 
of commendation also is the fact that when usage showed 
that some of these books needed further adaptation to child 
development, the authors, with scientific care, modified and 
simplified their materials to meet the needs of larger groups 
of children throughout the country. 


In view of the distribution of doctrinal topics over a 
period of two or three years and the wealth of supple- 
mentary materials that the teacher may use, it hardly seems 
necessary that there should be a separate Catechism for each 
of the eight grades. We would recommend, however, Cate- 
chisms appropriate for the primary grades, intermediate 
grades and upper grades of the elementary school. Graded 
Catechisms are not new. Father M. V. Kelly of Canada, 
Father Kinkead, Father Newman of Louisville and the Los 
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Angeles Confraternity of Christian Doctrine have recog- 
nized the need of presenting doctrinal truths in graded 
forms. 

While some of the modern religion texts have been found 
successful in the first grade, I doubt the advisability of put- 
ting a question and answer Catechism in the hands of the 
child before the second grade. Specialists tell us that only 
at the beginning of fourth grade has the small child the 
primary tool of reading. In other words, before this age he 
is unable to use reading as a study tool. And by no means 
should the teaching of Religion be made a teaching of read- 
ing. 

I am going to describe briefly some of the characteristics 
of a well-prepared graded Catechism. Some of these char- 
acteristics it will take time to develop, in fact years, but let 
us look at them as an ideal, and consciously aspire to them. 


Graded Catechisms should be written in clear-cut English 
that is in keeping with the age and preparation of pupils. The 
vocabulary should be checked against standard religious and 
secular lists, and the definitions of difficult words should be 
in a language that the child can understand. Moreover, the 
ideas or concepts contained in the Catechism should be 
studied in the light of their suitability to particular grade 
groups. 

Facts that are of primary importance and easy to under- 
stand should be presented first. Degree of stress should be 
in keeping with the importance of the topic, the interest of 
pupils, and the teachability of the topic. The Catechism for 
the upper grades must of necessity look forward to adult life. 


There are those who make quite a plea for the use of illus- 
trations in our Catechisms. To be of value illustrations must 
contain teaching power, and the learner must be directed to 
them through legends or questions or both. Good illustra- 
tions are almost totally lacking in available Catechisms. 
Without doubt, this is due to the demand for inexpensive 
books. However, are we justified in giving appropriate texts 
to our children in Geography, History and Reading and 
refusing to spend money on Religion texts? 
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The physical make-up of the text should be studied from 
the suitability of the size of type, spacing, length of lines, 
paper and the total appearance of the page. 

A graded Catechism should be scrutinized carefully in 
terms of accuracy, vocabulary, mode of expression, selection 
of topics, illustrations, all in terms of the psychological, 
physiological, educational and social development of the 
group for which it is intended. 

While the practice of placing a difficult text in the hands 
of children before they are ready for it is to be condemned, 
reference should likewise be made of the tendency in some 
quarters to give too simple a text to the adolescent. It is not 
uncommon to meet boys and girls who have been de- 
prived of religious instruction during early years and for 
whom First Holy Communion and Confirmation have been 
delayed. If we wish to arouse and sustain interest in Re- 
ligion we must not give these youth a Catechism that has 
been prepared for the eight-year-old. 

Today, there is considerable knowledge relative to the 
science of text-book making. Those who are responsible for 
the selection of texts should be familiar with this informa- 
tion. Up to the present we have not developed a technique 
for the evaluation of Religion textbooks or Catechisms. I 
might add, very little has been done in the field of exact 
evaluation of secular textbooks. We hope that Catholic 
graduate schools will interest Catholic educators in this proj- 
ect and be able to carry it on in a truly scientific fashion, 
unhampered however by personal prejudices and interests. 

We know of individual Catholic educators who have been 
engaged in the scientific preparation of graded texts. We 
hope, too, that they will give us more than general reports 
of their work. We could profit immensely from a detailed 
report of their findings. 

The selection of Catechism texts on anything like a scien- 
tific basis is going to be a laborious and time consuming 
undertaking. It is not my intention in the present brief 
discussion to go into detail in regard to possible procedures. 

There is, however, a warning I would like to sound. In 
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evaluating the gradation of Catechisms we must beware 
of mere subjective opinion. We all have heard of books that 
were selected for school use merely because of a single fea- 
ture or rejected because of a single objection. Lastly, let us 
not overlook the fact that capable teachers should be used 
in the evaluation of graded material. 

Until we have developed a scientific technique for the 
grade placement of question and answer material, let us at 
least avoid gross errors, making some intelligible distinc- 
tions between the Catechisms we assign to children in the 
primary grades, intermediate grades and upper grades. 


Itt 


It is hardly possible to treat of the subject of graded 
Catechisms without including some mention of the place of 
the Catechism in the teaching process. The Catechism is a 
manual or handbook. Those who understand how learning 
takes place realize that it is of little or no value unless it is 
used along with intelligent motivation, orientation, pretests, 
teacher presentation, assimilation exercises, including read- 
ing in the intermediate and upper grades, testing, re-teach- 
ing and testing until learning has really taken place. 

The use of a question-and-answer text forcefully suggests 
the need of work sheets for pupils, giving not only exercises 
and questions that can be answered by repeating statements 
made in the text but in the provision of genuine thought 
questions as well. The teaching procedure must provide for 
the concrete applications which the Catechism does not 
give. In the process of assimilation opportunity must be 
provided for self-activity. Living Religion must be provided 
for in the different learning activities. 

We have made the recommendation that in the first grade, 
and perhaps the second grade, the Catechism shall only be 
in the hands of the teacher. However, there is a wealth of 
learning activities in which the first and second grade child 
can take part during the months in which he is being intro- 
duced to reading. He can participate actively in the life of 
the Church. He can enjoy stories and poetry and other forms 
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of assimilative experiences. He can make books and love 
pictures. He can work at the sand-table and color outlines. 
He can pray and sing and be obedient and kind. 


We can’t pass over the fact that even the best texts need 
an intelligent and enthusiastic use by the teacher. The 
teacher must link what has been recently learned with the 
new lesson. He or she must bring out the importance of the 
lesson and make correlations with other subjects in the cur- 
riculum and the daily life of the learner. 


We are critical of the way Catholics live. We should be 
more critical of the procedures we use in teaching Religion 
and of the material we put into the hands of children. Per- 
haps we are to blame, partly at least, for the inconsistency 
between Religion professed and Religion lived. 
~ Alone the Catechism is inadequate as a device to bring 
about Christian living. Most of the evils attributed to it 
are merely due to a misuse of the same. Memorization is all 
right and to be recommended at the end of the learning proc- 
ess, but it is to be strongly disapproved of at the beginning. 
Only after the child has had enriched learning experiences 
in thinking about doctrinal points is he ready for the Cate- 
chism statement. Good teachers require a memorization of 
only a minimum number of questions in the Catechism. The 
fact that material is placed in a question and answer form 
does not demand a word for word memorization of the 
entire content of the text. 


While there is not time to discuss the question, mention 
should be made of the fact that in the use of any Catechism 
provision should be made for the retarded child as well as 
the superior pupil. 

Lastly let me say that which we all know well, the formal 
presentation of Religion in the instruction class can never 
take the place of intelligent, Christ-like guidance in home 
and school. 








THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Nore: With the October, 1935 issue the JourNnat began the 
publication of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used 
in mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public school 
children. Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to these lessons on 
the Commandments. 


Lesson VII: Tur THtrp CoMMANDMENT 


The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 32, Questions 353-360. 

REMEMBER THOU KEEP HOLY THE SABBATH DAY. 

This is the first positive commandment. The other two 
which we have studied are negative commandments. They 
tell us what we should not do. We should not worship false 
gods; we should not take the name of the Lord God in vain. 
The Third Commandment tells us what we must do. We 
must keep holy the Sabbath Day. 


REMEMBER: i.e., keep this in mind; do not forget it. This 
word of warning which introduces this commandment is not 
used in any other commandment. God must consider this 
commandment very important. 


Tuou: this means you. You are the one to remember; 
you are the one who must obey this commandment. 


KEEP HOLY: i.e., devote the day to God. This requires 
two things: 


1. It must be a time free from labor; therefore, it for- 
bids— 


(a) All unnecessary servile work—servile means slavish, 
or the work formerly done by a slave. It is labor performed 
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by the body rather than by the mind. This includes such 
work as washing, baking, sewing, housecleaning and ironing. 
It does not include such things as reading, writing, studying, 
painting or such healthful forms of recreation as fishing, 
hunting or motoring. Unnecessary means that the work 
need not be done or it could be done at another time. Servile 
work is permitted when it is required for one of three rea- 
sons: (1) the honor of God; for example, the decoration of 
an altar; (2) the good of a neighbor; for example, work on 
trains, street cars, busses, or in power-plants; cooking meals; 
the work of a fireman or a policeman; (3) some necessity; 
for example, a man with a family who would lose his posi- 
tion if he refused to work on Sunday. 


(b) Whatever hinders the proper observance of the day— 
for example, an auto trip which would prevent one from 
assisting at Mass. 


2. The time must be occupied with special worship of 
God. This is done by— 

(a) Assisting at Mass—This means the entire Mass and 
not part of it. 

(b) Prayer—Rosary, Stations, Visits, Vespers, Benedic- 
tion, etc. 

(c) Other Good Works—pious reading, helping the poor, 
visiting the sick. 

This does not mean that the entire day must be spent 
in church or on one’s knees. Legitimate recreation, such as 
golf, baseball or football, is permitted. Unfortunately, some 
take advantage of the Sunday rest to engage in sinful amuse- 
ments, gambling, etc. 

God gave the example of rest and sanctification. In the 
first book of the Bible* after the explanation of the Six 
Days of Creation, we read: ““And He (God) rested on the 
seventh day from all the work which He had done; and He 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.”” God rested on 
the seventh day, not because He was tired, but to teach 
man what he should do. Following God’s example, the early 


* Genesis, II :2-3. 
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inhabitants of the earth rested on the seventh day and on 
that day gave special worship to God. 


When God gave the Ten Commandments He insisted not 
only on rest, but on the sanctification of the Sabbath. He 
said: “Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath Day. Six 
days shalt thou labor, but on the seventh is the Sabbath 
Day of the Lord; thou shalt not work on it, for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things 
that are in them and rested on the seventh day; therefore 
the Lord blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.’” 


SABBATH DAY: God did not say to keep holy one hour or 
some certain part of the day. Sometimes children and peo- 
ple seem to think that the Third Commandment of God 
and the First Commandment of the Church are the same— 
they are not. God did not say—Keep holy one hour at 
Mass,” but He said, “Keep holy the Sabbath Day.” 

The Christian Sabbath is Sunday. The Jewish Sabbath 
is Saturday. Before and during Christ’s time, the Sabbath 
Day was Saturday. The Catholic Church, God’s representa- 
tive on earth, changed the Sabbath Day to Sunday. She did 
not change the obligation of resting and keeping holy one 
day in seven, but changed the time to Sunday because of 
the use that Jesus made of Sunday; for instance, on Sunday 
Jesus arose from the dead; on Sunday He gave the apostles 
power to forgive sin; on Pentecost Sunday He sent the Holy 
Ghost to the apostles. The change took place during the 
first three Christian centuries. In the fourth century, the 
Church made it a law to rest and to assist at Mass on the 
first day of the week, the Sunday. 

Besides Sunday, Holy Days of Obligation are considered 
Sabbath Days. The Church makes every provision to help 
you to obey the Third Commandment. She builds large 
churches for Sunday services. Besides Mass, she provides 
special devotions such as Vespers and Benediction. She 
keeps churches open all day so that you may make the Sta- 
tions, recite the Rosary or practice other private devotions. 
She keeps Jesus in the tabernacle so that you will visit Him. 


* Exodus, XX :8-11. 
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She provides prayer books and rosaries. She encourages the 
printing of Catholic books and magazines that you may be 
able to spend some time in reading Catholic literature. If 
this commandment is not obeyed, the blame must be placed 
not upon the Church but on you. 


Why did God give the Third Commandment? Among His 
reasons must be: To compel you to take care of the body 
and give it the needed rest; to make you devote one full day 
each week to the concern of the soul; to give you time to 
think of the importance of the soul and the value of a happy 
eternity, thus helping you to lead a better life; to provide 
time for you to pray for help that you need in this life and 
for your eternal salvation; to give you special opportunities 
for gathering spiritual treasures which will add to your hap- 
piness in eternity; to make you realize the importance of 
religion; to induce you to render adoration which is due to 
God; to give you a chance to show your loyalty by your 
public service to God; to encourage you to perform special 
acts of penance for your sins and thus probably to inspire 
you to change from a sinful to a virtuous life; to prevent 
you from becoming too interested in worldly concerns which 
could lead to the eternal loss of your soul. 


God showed His interest in you by giving this command- 
ment. Do you show your appreciation by faithfully obeying 
this commandment? Man is frequently ungrateful. Sup- 
pose you met a man on the street and he told you that he 
was hungry and asked for your help; and putting your hand 
in your pocket, you found seven nickels, and holding these 
seven nickels in your hand, you said: ‘‘Since you are hungry, 
you can take six of these nickels, as I want to keep one, for 
this is all the money that I have.’ Now suppose that the 
man took the six nickels and then, snatching the seventh, 
ran away. You would judge him an ungrateful wretch. When 
you disobey the Third Commandment you act in the same 
way towards God. All the days of the week belong to God, 
but only one day in seven does He ask you to set aside for 
Him. When you break the Third Commandment, you snatch 
the seventh day from God. 
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PROBLEMS 


Ted claims that the Third Commandment is no more important 
than any other. Could you give him a reason why you think 
that it is a very important commandment? 


John’s brother is a bus driver. John says that since his brother 
can work on Sunday, he also can spend the day repairing and 
painting his house. Explain the difference. 

If your sister told you that you could not study on Sunday 
because you would be doing servile work, what would you give 
for an answer? 


Bob’s parents want to go for a Sunday auto ride, starting at 
6:00 A. M. Bob objects because it will not be possible to go 
to Mass. They tell him not to worry because auto riding is 
one of the healthful forms of recreation permitted on Sunday. 
How should Bob explain this matter? 


Tess spends her Sunday, after Mass, in washing and ironing. 
She says that she must do this so that she can shop on Satur- 
day and spend her free evenings reading. Is Tess justified in 
doing this? 

Nance tells Tess that she once asked a priest this same ques- 
tion :—It happened that she received word of her aunt’s death 
and in order to leave that night, Sunday, for her aunt’s home 
she had to wash and iron. The priest said that it was no sin. 
Explain the difference. 

Mr. Tanny is a splendid Catholic. Besides attending Mass on 
Sundays, he attends Benediction, recites the Rosary, and makes 
the Stations. During the summer, he frequently attends a base- 
ball game on Sunday afternoons. His neighbor criticizes him, 
saying that his attendance encourages others to play baseball 
on Sunday. He is worried and asks your advice. What would 
you tell him? 


Mary and Margaret have a discussion. Mary claims that attend- 
ance at Mass is sufficient to obey the Third Commandment. 
Margaret states that those who can, should attend Benediction, 
say extra prayers and read good books. Which is correct? 


Lew tells you that you do not keep holy the Sabbath Day 
because the Sabbath is Saturday. What would your answer be? 


QUESTIONS 


All answers must be known. Hand in written answers for 
any five that you select. 
1. What is the Third Commandment? 
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2. What is the difference between the Third Commandment and 
the first two commandments? 


3. In what two ways must Sunday be kept holy? 


Give some examples of servile work which are forbidden on 
Sunday. 


How must we worship God on Sunday? 

What example did God give for observing the Sabbath? 
Explain the change of the Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 
How does the Church help you to keep holy the Sabbath? 


Relate the example of man’s ingratitude and apply it to this 
commandment. 


~ 


on 


yo PO NID 


WHAT SERVES PEACE? 


It may well take generations—and even ruder lessons than we 
are now learning—to achieve the spiritual revolution which alone 
will enable the vast potential power for peace which resides in the 
Catholic body to become an actuality. For it, it is necessary that 
throughout our higher education the Catholic principles of inter- 
national ethics should be expounded to and assimilated by the 
young. It is necessary that all whose office it is to guide and 
instruct the souls of others should turn their backs upon the 
spurious standards of national and international conduct which a 
pagan press proclaims. They must have clearly before their eyes 
the true and Christian criterion which only a study of the teaching 
of the Popes, the great theologians and the philosophers of the 
past can furnish. They will find, as I have found, that with every 
new development in the political and economic structure of the 
world from post-Apostolic time to our own, the sociology of the 
Church has, without any change of fundamental principles, devel- 
oped to meet new situations, to point the way to the realization 
of the tranquillity of order which is true peace. Let us use our 
intellects as well as our wills in the task of restoring to a torn and 
battered world the Peace of Christ. 

By John Eppstein, “What Serves Peace?” The Commonweal, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (November 8, 1935), p. 35. 








Theology for the Teacher 


THE SACRAMENT OF SACRAMENTS 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


It is the gracious good pleasure of the Son of God not only 
to abide with us always in the Blessed Eucharist but also 
to serve therein as our daily food and drink. The Victim is 
immolated on our altars and we are invited, nay commanded 
to partake of this divine offering. And that we may eat the 
Flesh and drink the Blood of the Son of Man without re- 
pugnance He presents Himself to us under the form of the 
most ordinary food and drink, bread and wine. Thus we 
have according to the solemn teaching of the Church a sac- 
rament, an outward sign instituted by Jesus Christ that 
causes inward grace in our souls. The accidents of bread 
and wine which remain after the consideration are the sign 
of the Body and Blood of Christ now present under them and 
this same Body and Blood is given to us as our food and 
drink, that we may eat unto spiritual life, to the increase in 
our souls of sanctifying grace, the very principle of our su- 
pernatural existence, and the pledge of the consummation in 
the perfect unon with God in the life to come. This food 
guards us against spiritual death which is mortal sin, it helps 
us overcome our imperfections and venial sins, and brings 
us to an ever more perfect union with God in this life, the 
foretaste of the bliss of heaven. 

The Blessed Eucharist then is a sacrament like the other 
sensible signs divinely instituted for our sanctification, and 
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has its special effect on our souls. But whereas the other 
sacraments are constituted essentially in an action, a tran- 
sient thing through which the divine power works a super- 
natural effect and then ceases, in the Blessed Eucharist by 
the consecration the grace giving sign is a permanent thing, 
the bread and wine having been converted into the Body and 
Blood of Christ which remain present under the accidents 
until they are corrupted. So this Sacrament not only gives 
grace but contains the very Author of grace, Who is received 
into our bodies and souls in the eating of the sacramental 
species. It is the culmination of the love of God for man- 
kind, more than Himself He could not give, with less His 
boundless charity would not be satisfied. Only divine wis- 
dom could conceive such a miracle as would effect this par- 
ticipation in the divine nature in a fashion so suited to weak- 
ness of man who goes up to God and spiritual things only 
through sensible tangible things. 

Reflection on the nature of this Sacrament of sacraments 
explains why the Church following and developing the direc- 
tions of her Divine Founder has so carefully legislated con- 
cerning the proper dispositions for its reception that her 
children may not only be less worthy of such condescension 
on the part of God but may profit by His generosity in the 
fullest measure. First, it is clear that the worthy reception 
of the Blessed Eucharist demands the state of grace. From 
its very nature as food, it is required that the recipient be 
living, for food supposes life that it supports, increases and 
invigorates. But the Church to avoid the danger of delu- 
sion and the danger of irreverence to this divine Guest fur- 
ther provides that the faithful who are conscious of mortal 
sin shall procure the state of grace by the reception of the 
Sacrament of Penance. She forbids them to be content with 
an act of perfect contrition, a less secure means of reconcil- 
iation with God. Further, out of deep respect and reverence 
for the divine Presence under the sacramental elements, the 
Church requires a bodily preparation for this spiritual food. 
The recipient of Holy Communion must be completely fast- 
ing from everything partaken after the manner of food and 
drink from midnight before the day of Communion. It is not 
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suitable that common food be taken on the day before one 
sits down to this heavenly banquet. Yet mindful of the ben- 
efits of the Eucharist she makes exceptions to this law of 
fasting. Thus the dying are to receive the Eucharist even 
though not fasting, for it is the Viaticum, the bread of the 
wayfarer and they need this sustenance most in this last 
stage of life’s journey. So also one is to disregard the law 
of fasting when it is necessary to consume the Sacrament 
to shield it from irreverence. And, further, the Church has 
mitigated the law of the eucharistic fast for those sick for 
some time, that they may not be deprived indefinitely of this 
valuable help for their spiritual life. Thus wisely does she 
distinguish between what is a matter of principle and what 
is a matter of discipline; the state of grace is required 
always since the sacrament cannot profit one who receives 
it consciously in the state of mortal sin, but the disposition 
of the body by fasting, while most suitable, yet gives way 
before pressing necessity and the good of a higher order. 

In like manner she has given an authentic interpretation 
of the divine command to eat of this Sacrament under the 
threat of otherwise not attaining to eternal life. ‘Unless 
you eat of the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood 
you shall not have life in you.’”” The words of the Master 
express the true relation of this spiritual food to spiritual 
life in our souls, but the command is indefinite as to time. 
To avoid all misunderstanding the Church has fixed their 
meaning. She lays upon all her children who have attained 
the use of reason the duty of receiving Holy Communion 
once a year at Easter time, extending or shortening the pe- 
riod around this central feast according to the needs and 
circumstances of different localities. But at least once a year 
all must eat of this the Bread of the new Passover or give 
up external communion with the Church. Then, as referred 
to already, she declares the divine precept exists of receiving 
the Viaticum in danger of death as the necessary help to 
make that dread passage into the other world. 

But in thus setting forth the necessity of this Sacrament 
for the life of the soul she has carefully distinguished its 


*St. John, VI :54. 
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necessity from the necessity of baptism. It is by reason of 
the divine command that the Eucharist is necessary for sal- 
vation. One who knows that divine command and refuses 
to obey it sins gravely and hence refuses to be saved; but 
one who knows not the divine command cannot be consid- 
ered as guilty of not fulfilling it and hence can be saved even 
without the Eucharist. For the same reason there is no obli- 
gation on children who have not reached the use of reason, 
and, as the Church points out, it is not advisable that they 
receive this Sacrament before they can understand some- 
thing of its nature and distinguish it from ordinary bread. 
It is not because they are not capable of its effects, for any- 
one who is baptised can be the subject of the Blessed Eu- 
charist, but the proper reverence for the sacrament argues 
that it is to be received with an understanding of its sacred 
character and with the devotion suited to that understand- 
ing. Hence, while Holy Communion was at times admin- 
istered to infants in the early Church, it was never in the 
conviction that it was necessary for their salvation and while 
it is certain that it increased grace in their souls still the 
discipline of the Church has undergone a change and today 
it is forbidden positively to revive this ancient practice. 
The discipline of the Church is also fixed on the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament under the one species of bread. She 
has defined as of faith that only the priest in the celebration 
of Mass is bound to receive the Sacrament under both spe- 
cies. For all others the divine command is fulfilled in the 
reception under the species of bread alone, nor are the faith- 
ful deprived of any necessary grace in being refused the 
Chalice, that is, communion under the species of wine. In 
her wisdom she has fixed the varying practice. In the early 
ages communion under both kinds was common except in 
extraordinary cases of persecution, of the sick, of infants, 
etc. But these very exceptions proved that communion un- 
der both kinds was not of divine precept. In the course of 
time many circumstances of an economic or social nature 
led to the disuse of communion under both kinds. It was 
never considered to be a doctrinal matter, but only a point 
of discipline, until certain heretics insisted on making it an 
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issue and the Church decreed the discipline of the present 
time, while setting forth the doctrine of the Presence of both 
the Body and Blood under each species. Hence one who 
receives the Blessed Eucharist under one kind only eats both 
the Body and drinks the Blood of Christ. And every prom- 
ise made by Him and every command given by Him in the 
gospel concerning eating and drinking is found also for the 
eating alone of the Bread of Life, so that no argument can 
be constructed from the emphatic wording of the divine 
promise. 

To these decisions the Church was brought in part by the 
attacks of heretics and in part by carelessness that crept 
into her body in the course of centuries. She wisely deter- 
mines obligations for her children, but in no sense does she 
conceive the Sacrament of the Eucharist as something to be 
received rarely, still less as a reward reserved for those who 
live a life of extraordinary sanctity. It is intended to be the 
“daily bread” we pray for in the words taught us by the 
Divine Master Himself. As the Mass is celebrated daily 
and by many priests, the ministers of consecration of this 
Sacrament, she urges the faithful to avail themselves of the 
opportunity given them to sit down daily to the Eucharistic 
banquet. None of us can be worthy of this favor but our 
unworthiness in this sense must not keep us away from the 
source of life. Pope Pius X of blessed memory made it clear 
that for the daily reception of the Eucharist there is re- 
quired besides the state of grace a right intention, which he 
explained as being the wish to please God, the seeking of 
union with Him, the desire to overcome our defects. For, 
given this right intention, the Eucharist will profit the recip- 
ient and work to making us ever a little less unworthy of 
our Divine Guest. 

For the first effect of the Sacrament as its very name, 
Holy Communion, implies, is a union of love between Christ 
and the soul. It increases sanstifying grace and so increases 
our participation in the divine life as do the other sacra- 
ments, but over and above this from the Real Presence of 
the Author of grace in the Eucharist we are by reason of 
this reception of Him into our bodies and souls united to 
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Him in a very special and mysterious manner. From the 
manner of His presence there can be no physical contact of 
the Body and Blood of Christ with our bodies. Hence the 
union is moral and mystical, that is, through our minds and 
hearts, but it is none the less real and the Christ through His 
sacred Humanity effectively increases the divine life within 
us and joins Himself to us in most intimate and tender 
friendship. Then through the working of the economy of 
the mystical Body, by this union of charity with Christ, 
Who is the Head, we are also united in charity with the 
faithful who are the members. One of the earliest Christian 
writings points out how this is symbolised by the union of 
the many gains of wheat into one bread and the juice of 
many grapes into the one chalice of the Christian banquet, 


showing forth the unifying power of the Savior, Who is 
charity itself. 


After the analogy of life which is verified so constantly 
in the supernatural order the Blessed Eucharist is the food 
and medicine of our souls. The law of life is continuous 
activity that wears away the substance of the body while at 
the same time by a corresponding activity that substance is 
renewed in nourishment and assimilation. It is the function 
of food in our material life to repair this waste, to increase 
our substance and to give us energy to continue living, to 
ward off disease, to build up resistance to contrary forces. 
So in the spiritual life there is given to us a divine food that 
constantly feeds the forces of our spiritual life, repairing 
the losses we suffer from our venial sins and the imperfec- 
tions that accompany even the best of our actions. At the 
same time it furnishes us with ever new energy, it protects 
us against mortal sin by strengthening us against its con- 
stant danger. It enlightens us and warns us against tempta- 
tions from without, it keeps down and represses the fire of 
lust from within us. Impurity, which is the cause of dam- 
nation of so many, is avoided in the building up of a chaste 
and holy love for God and the things of God. The Blessed 
Eucharist is the bread of the elect, the wine that inebriateth 
not but maketh virgins. It is the antidote against every 
evil. Yet there is a difference between the food of our souls 
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and the food of our bodies, for while the latter is converted 
and changd into our flesh, the former changes and converts 
us into Itself. As a certain Father wrote: “I am the Bread 
of the strong; grow up and you shall eat Me: I shall not be 
changed into you, but you shall be changed into Me.” It is 
thus that the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles are real- 
ized in every devout communicant: “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’” 

A further effect of the blessed Eucharist after the analogy 
of food is that it produces in us spiritual joy and gladness. 
Food warms and brings a certain sense of well being which 
is pleasant, and corresponding to this in the spiritual order 
we are delighted in this heavenly banquet. It is not neces- 
sarily a sensible feeling of joy or sweetness, though this at 
times accompanies the devout reception of the Holy Euchar- 
ist; it is something worth much more a readiness, a greater 
alacrity, a brighter willingness to follow the divine com- 
mands. It is not always perceived but nevertheless is really 
given, and those who eat daily of this Bread find that their 
repugnance to virtue is overcome, difficulties in the spiritual 
life are smoothed out, many obstacles are removed from 
their path and they move swiftly along the road to life. The 
power of God works quietly and secretly, it is scarcely no- 
ticed, yet the eye of faith detects it and the soul exclaims: 
“The finger of God is here.”” The Blessed Eucharist brings 
us ever nearer to God, strengthening in us the virtue of faith 
whereby we grow in the understanding of divine things, the 
virtue of hope whereby we are more and more detached from 
the passing things of this world to fix our heart on the last- 
ing happiness of heaven, the virtue of charity whereby we 
are of one mind and heart with God, ready to do His will in 
all things, not counting the cost, for we are warmed by that 
furnace of love, the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to which we 
draw near in each reception of His Body and Blood. 

All these things the Blessed Eucharist effects in Holy 
Communion in the present life, but these effects are crowned 
by their relation to the future and more perfect life that is 
to come. This is the time of preparation but in the recep- 


* Galatians, IT :20. 
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tion of this Sacrament of Sacraments there is an anticipation 
of the blessed consummation of eternal peace. So intimate 
is the union of the Christ with the soul in the reception of 
Holy Communion that it is a foretaste, a beginning almost 
of the beatific union of the creature with God in heaven. It 
is the guarantee that such is really our destiny, that God 
wills to make us like to Himself, in nothing less than the 
full and perfect possession of the Sovereign Good by knowl- 
edge and by love. And this assurance extends to our bodies 
as well as to our souls, for even the body is ennobled in the 
reception of the Sacrament, it becomes the tabernacle, the 
dwelling place for a time of the Incarnate Word of God. 
There is sown in this corruptible and mortal thing a seed of 
immortality, whereby it shall rise glorious and incorruptible 
to share in the higher joy of the spiritual soul. 


It is unnecessary to recall after enumearting the wonder- 
ful effects of Holy Communion how terrible a thing it is to 
approach Holy Communion in the state of mortal sin. To 
do so is to convert the food and medicine of souls into a 
deadly poison, eating and drinking damnation to ourselves, 
to use the forcible words of the apostle, in being guilty of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. But it is fitting that we should, 
in considering the blessed fruits of this Sacrament, remind 
ourselves that mere freedom from mortal sin is not by itself 
the proper preparation for such a privilege as this. The best 
preparation is in our lives which we strive to keep as free 
as possible from affection for venial sins and a simple imme- 
diate preparation of our souls inviting the Divine Guest to 
prepare a worthy place for Himself in our souls. To one who 
is sincere and earnest that will not be difficult, and his 
prayer for this favor will be granted. In like manner, after 
Holy Communion we must spend some time in thanksgiving 
which shall again take the simplest form possible in address- 
ing ourselves to the Son of God, Who is present within us, 
by acts of faith, welcome, love and affection, by prayers for 
our own needs, for those near and dear to us, and finally 
for the whole Church, to which we are so closely bound in 
the bond of charity through this Sacrament of Communion 
with Jesus Christ, the Head. 





New Books in Review 


Work Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, “A Course in 
Religion.” Revised Edition. By Reverend Alexander P. 
Schorsch, C.M. and Sister Mary Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 
Chicago: The Archdiocese of Chicago School Board, 1935. 
Pp 88. Price 20c. Teacher’s Guide Book. Pp. 141. Price 50c. 


In the October, 1934 number of this JouRNAL Sister Mary 
Geraldine of Nauvoo, Illinois, reviewed Jesus the Christ 
Child and its accompanying teacher’s manual. This new edi- 
tion of Jesus the Christ Child is characterized by a simplifi- 
cation in the form of some of the study activities, additional 
illustrations, a rearrangement of units to follow the liturgical 
year and changes in the numbering of pages. Of particular 
interest to first grade teachers are the following paragraphs 
from the Teacher’s Guide Book: 


The total vocabulary of Work Book One, Jesus the Christ Child, 
consists of 290 different words, which have been carefully selected 
with regard to general and specific, or religious, reading needs. 
The suffixes s, ’s, ed, d, and ing, are not considered new after the 
root form has been taught. Of these words, 229 are secular and 
61 are religious. 

Because of the care with which the general vocabulary of Jesus 
the Christ Child has been chosen, this book can be correlated with 
any primer and first-grade reader. 

This word list includes 125 words (marked with daggers) which 
appear in the Cathedral Basic Primer, 56 words (marked with 
asterisks) which appear in Book One, and 109 words which do not 
appear in the Cathedral Basic Primer or Book One. 

The average repetition of all words in Work Book One, Jesus 
the Christ Child, is 27 times. 

Of the 229 secular words, 85% are in the first 500 and 96% 
are in the first 1,000 of the Thorndike word list; 98% are in the 
Gates word list for primary grades. Of the total vocabulary of 
290 different words, every word except Zachary appears in the 
Thorndike word list. 
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Ditto Study Lessons for the Life of Christ. Printed in 
Ditto Ink. Prepared by Reverend W. H. Russell. Chicago: 
Ditto Incorporated, 1935. Pp. 55. Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 
27. Price $1.50. 


Father Russell’s Introduction to The Teacher’s Manual to 
this book, states: 

“The life of Jesus should be brought to children not merely as 
information, but as a light for their lives, an event which elicits 
their admiration and love and moves them to action. It must never 
degenerate into the mechanical. It must be a living, dynamic thing 
that touches their hearts, influences their thinking, and remains in 
their consciousness after they leave the classroom. 


“The Gospel is the good news, the glad tidings. Hence the teach- 

ing of the life of Jesus should be in the main cheerful, joyful. The 
deepest joy in our lives should come from our religion. Each pupil 
ought to feel that Jesus came for him or her personally. He came, 
not only to be a redeemer, but also to be a teacher (leader) and a 
donor of divine life. And, having grasped these truths, the pupils 
may then more readily rejoice in membership of the Church, which 
is the extension of Christ and continues the work of Christ (teach- 
ing, governing, sanctifying).” 
The above paragraphs explain the author’s point of view. 
Teachers of the upper grades and high school and those 
working with Religion study clubs for public high school 
pupils will find in these study lessons a wealth of organized 
material to use in making children and youth familiar with 
the life of Jesus as something living and dynamic. Each of 
the forty lessons gives the learner contact with biblical quota- 
tions and completion exercises, the words for which are 
supplied at the bottom of the page. The Teacher’s Manual 
recommends a classroom procedure, readings for the teacher, 
topics for discussion and furnishes a key. Father Russell is 
the author of The Bible and Character’, reviewed in the 
December, 1934 issue of this magazine. 


Ditto Lessons for The Commandments of God and the 
Church. Printed in Ditto Ink. By a School Sister of Notre 


*Rev. W. H. Russell, The Bible and Character. Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
Dolphin Press, 1934. Pp. 292. 
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Dame, Chicago: Ditto, Incorporated, 1935. Pp. 59. Key. 
Pp. 12. Price $1.50. 


These lessons prepared by one of the authors of Teaching 
the Ten Commandments’ offer the teacher of the elementary 
grades a wealth of pupil material to use in presenting the 
commandments of God and the precepts of the Church. The 
author, in her “Suggestions for the Teacher,” states: 

“Since religion does not consist primarily in a knowledge of 
religious truths but rather in the application of that knowledge to 
everyday life, the teacher must continuously strive to offer motiva- 
tion to pupils that they may desire to put into practice the truths 
they have learned. For that purpose a number of practical prob- 
lems have been added for solution. While these problems are so 
planned that they admit of only one simple answer, they should be 
utilized, whenever time permits, for general class discussion. The 
aim of such a discussion is to direct pupils to do some thinking of 
their own, so that the truth in question may be the more deeply 
impressed upon their minds. 

“A lesson may be used: 

1. As a pretest in preparation for each lesson to be taught, in 


order to eliminate useless repetition of subject matter already 
mastered by the pupils. 


To go hand in hand with the Religion lesson itself, in order to 
strengthen the newly acquired knowledge. 
As a review of the subject matter already covered. 


As a test at the end of each lesson, in order to see whether the 
pupils have mastered their work. 


To encourage pupils to acquire the necessary information by 
their own efforts, by allowing them to find the answers to the 
questions in their own and other texts.” 

The Ditto Lessons for The Commandments of God and 
the Church may be used as pretests, study guides, review 
exercises, practice lessons, and diagnostic material. A key 
accompanies the work-book. 

Teachers will like the varied types of lessons used. 


Praying the Mass. Printed in Ditto Ink. Edited by Ella- 
may Horan. Chicago, Illinois: Ditto, Incorporated, 1935. 
Pp. 63. Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 8. Price $1.50. 


* Sisters Mary Agnesine and Mary Catherine, of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Teaching the Ten Commandments. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1931. Pp. 170, 
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Like the other Ditto books Praying the Mass is so con- 
structed that teachers can make one hundred or more copies 
from a single book on the Ditto or any other gelatine or 
hectograph duplicator. The following paragraphs are taken 
from the Introduction “To the Teacher” and explain the 
organization of the book: 


“Praying the Mass contains fifty-five sketches illustrating parts 
of the Action of the Mass. Fourteen of the illustrations pertain to 
the Mass of the Catechumens, forty-one illustrations belong to the 
Mass of the Faithful, and there are single lessons devoted to each 
of the following: (1) the altar prepared for Holy Mass, (2) the 
sacred vessels and linens, (3) the sacred vestments. With fifty- 
three of the illustrations there are exercises that require the pupil 
to supply important words in the prayers of the Ordinary or the 
Proper of the Mass, from the list of words presented alphabetically 
below the prayer. Lessons XXXI and XXXIII present a review 
of some of the pertinent ideas pertaining to the Holy Eucharist as 
a Sacrifice, as given in the Catechism. The workbook has two 
summary tests: Lessons LX—The Mass of the Catechumens, and 
Lesson LXI—The Mass of the Faithful. 


“The lesons in this book are supplementary in character. They 
will be of greatest help to the pupil when they are used during a 
semester or year’s work devoted to a study of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Teachers will find this book particularly helpful because: 
(1) It associates in the pupil’s mind the posture and position of the 
priest with the prayers of the Mass; (2) It makes a profitable and 
interesting contribution to those teaching programs that require the 
learner, as part of his assimilative experience, to prepare a note- 
book on the Mass: (3) It has been planned in such a way that it 
may be used with any course on the Mass (While the lessons were 
arranged for the upper grades of the elementary-school level, they 
may be used with profit to all learners from the fifth grade through 
the high school and junior college year); (4) It recognizes the 
importance of a study and understanding of the prayers of the 
Mass for a liturgical participation in the Holy Sacrifice; (5) It 
focuses the learner’s attention repeatedly on the following ideas as 
they are expressed in the prayers of the Mass:—the Sacrifice of 
the Mass is offered to God, our Father; the Mass itself is a 


sacrifice-offering ; the whole Mystical Body offers the Mass with 
Christ.” 


A Course in Directed Study for The Redeeming Sacrifice 
of “The Christ Life Series.” By a Committee of Fifth and 
Sixth Grade Teachers of the Sisters of Providence. St. Mary- 
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of-the-Woods, Indiana: Providence Press, 1935. Pp. 137. 
Price $1.25. 


Teachers engaged in teaching Book Five of “The Christ 
Life Series” will find valuable systematic assistance in this 
manual that offers a teaching plan, time schedule, and speci- 
fic assistance in the teaching of the problems of each unit. 
For each problem the assignment is presented in the form 
of a list of new or difficult words, and a well developed “Read 
to Find” exercise. In addition, there is (1) a study guide in 
the form of objective test material; (2) a section entitled 
“General Summary,” giving leading questions on the prob- 
lem, specific scriptural quotations, correlated stories, and 
suggestions for project books and the bulletin board. Lastly, 
there is objective test material that is diagnostic in character. 
However, the general plan of development recommended to 
teachers at the beginning of the manual states that the 
teacher is to prepare additional material for the final test. 
Review questions and drills are provided at the end of each 
unit. 


Learning My Religon. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schu- 
macher and Sister Mary Imelda. Primer, Pp. 62. List price 
12c; net price to schools, 9c (paper cover). Book One, Pp. 
114. List price 56c; net price to schools, 42c (cloth cover). 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. 


These books for the first grade child are most pleasing. 
In form of presentation they are readers, very simple in 
language and thought. They are the first volumes in the 
“Learning My Religion Series,” a systematic learning pro- 
gram, based on The Baltimore Catechism and presented for 
the teacher in the three volumes, How to Teach the Cate- 
chism, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher. The publishers 
announce a special Teachers Guide for the presentation of 
the material in grades one and two. The following is the 
authors’ statement of the purpose of the “Learning My 
Religion Series”: “Its fundamental objective is to achieve 
through the inductive method of teaching and learning an 
intelligent absorption of Catholic doctrine, enabling the 
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pupil to memorize easily and accurately the essential Balti- 
more Catechism definitions with the proper understanding 
of their content.” The books are illustrated in color. 


Faith and Reason. An Apologetics for High-School Sen- 
iors. By Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. and Joseph A. Perkins. 
Foreword by Francis B. Cassilly, S.J. Decorations by 
Josephine Hackett. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1935. 
Pp. viiit316. Price $1.00. 


This book has been prepared to complete the program of 
religious instruction published by Loyola University Press, 
the work for the first three years of which is presented in 
Religion: Doctrine and Practice by Reverend Francis B. 
Cassilly, S.J. To those who believe that a course in Apolo- 
getics is desirable content for fourth year high school Reli- 
gion Faith and Reason should prove a most interesting text. 
Page appearance, style of type and illustrations will interest 
students. The authors’ language is simple and direct. Chap- 
ter One, entitled ‘“The Purpose of This Book,” is bound to 
arouse in students a desire to make an organized study of 
the proofs which show our holy Faith to be true. Each chap- 
ter closes with “Points for Review and Discussion” and a 
brief orientation for the next lesson. The book is presented 
in thirty-nine chapters and contains an index. 


Catholic Liturgics. Translated and Adapted from the Ger- 
man of Richard Stapper, S.T.D., Professor of Liturgy at 
The University of Muenster. By David Baier, O.F.M., 
S.T.D. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. Pp. x+369. Price $3.00; postage 15c. 


Physically, this book is pleasing in type, page appearance 
and binding. The volume, intended as a text book for semi- 
narians, should also serve as a helpful book for the clergy 
and a necessary reference for the Catholic high school and 
college library. We believe the following two brief para- 
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graphs from the Introduction to the text illustrate the 
author’s point of view: 


“Liturgics, or the science of liturgy, is the systematically arranged 
and scientifically substantiated presentation of that activity of the 
Church known as liturgy. Liturgy, however, as will be explained 
later, is according to its internal nature nothing else than the 
continuation of the priesthood of Jesus Christ. It receives its 
external character from the official rites which are regulated by 
the laws of the Church. 

“As a descriptive science liturgics must not content itself with 
an explanation of religious rites according to their structure and 
historical development. It must seek also to establish the meaning 
and import of each act of worship in its relation to the priesthood 
of Jesus Christ. As a positive science liturgics, like all theological 
sciences, recognizes as primary sources Sacred Scripture, tradition 
and the teaching office of the Church; as secondary sources, the 
history of religion, experience and reason.” 


The book is organized under the following six headings: I. 
Catholic Liturgy in General; IT. Liturgical Places; III. Lit- 
urgical Seasons; IV. Liturgical Prayer, or the Prayer Serv- 
ice of the Church; V. The Liturgy of the Mass or the Sacri- 
fice of the Church; VI. The Liturgy of the Sacraments and 
Sacramentals. While Father Baier states that the bibliogra- 
phy is far from complete, we believe its introduction, organ- 
ization and selection of material will be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the student of liturgics. 


A Little Child’s First Communion. Introduction to The 
Spiritual Way. By Mother Bolton. Illustrations by L. 
Jambor. Book Two. Pp. 35. Book Three. Pp. 55. Book 
Four. Pp. 47. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1935. Price 10c each (postage extra). 


In the November, 1935 issue this JouRNAL reviewed Book 
One of A Little Child’s First Communion and outlined the 
content of the series. The purpose of this notice is to an- 
nounce Books Two, Three and Four, delightfully covered, 
well illustrated, and set up in such a way as to facilitate 
learning. 
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Teachers’ Manual to Accompany “The Redeeming Sacri- 
fice,’ “The Kingdom of God,” “With Mother Church,” 
“Through Christ Our Lord.” By Dom Michel, O.S.B., Dom 
Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. and The Sisters of the Order of St. 
Dominic. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 
viit141. Price 40c. A discount of 25% is allowed schools 
(postage extra). 


This manual is to guide the teacher in the use of the texts 
for fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades of the “Christ 
Life Series in Religion,” reviewed in the October and De- 
cember, 1935 issues of this magazine. Part One, consisting 
of forty-six pages of material, is presented under the head- 
ing of “Some Considerations on the Teaching of Religion.” 
Parts Two—Five explain the purpose of each text, give 
orientation to the teacher for each unit, and list references to 
assist the teacher in the presentation of each unit. Part Six 
gives suggestions for presenting the illustrations in Books 
Five—Eight of the series. 


Parish Church Project. San Antonio, Texas: Rev. Cyril 
M. Kuehne, S.M., St. Mary’s University, 1935. Pp. 40. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


This mimeographed volume contains nineteen speeches 
of a symposium entitled “The Parish Church Project,” spon- 
sored by The High School Students of the Students’ Spiritual 
Leadership Union of San Antonio, Texas. The Preface 
describes how the project was conceived, planned and 
worked out, together with the program of the same. The 
purchase of the pamphlet gives the right to reproduce the 
project in whole or in part. 


Progress through Mental Prayer. By Edward Leen, C.S. 


SP. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+276. 
$2.50. 


The author, a Holy Ghost Father of Dublin, states in his 
Foreword that his instructions on prayer are meant to be a 
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help for the ordinary soul. The book is presented in three 
parts: Part I deals with the nature of prayer; Part II, with 
method in mental prayer considered in its fundamental prin- 
ciples; Part III treats of those elements that make for prog- 
ress in mental prayer. The book is easy to use and mani- 
fests almost a complete absence of those technical terms so 
frequently used by spiritual writers. 


The Cloister and the World. By Ida Friederike Couden- 
hove. Translated by H. E. Kennedy. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+110. Price $1.50. 


Teachers in looking about for material on vocations for 
their more mature students will find a new approach in Ida 
Friederike Coudenhove’s new book. The author, who uses 
the dialogue form in her Burden of Belief and the Nature of 
Sanctity, writes in this book three letters, purely fictitious, 
to give three separate viewpoints on life in the cloister and 
in the world. The author states specifically that her book is 
neither a complete compendium or review of the subject. 
The letters are addressed (1) to a girl dissuading her from 
entering a convent; (2) to a nun, congratulating her on 
having entered; (3) to a girl who has tried the convent life 
and abandoned it. The book closes with a delightful essay 
on St. Joan of Arc whom the author describes as “The Saint 
Who Took the World Seriously.” 


The Hosting of the King and Other Poems. By Michael 
Earls, S.J. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Franciscan Monastery, 1935. Pp. 71. Price $1.00 (postage 
15c). 


Those of us who have known Father Earls’ verse always 
welcome each new poem. Those who are unfamiliar with 
the poet and who are interested in religious poetry will like 
The Hosting of the King and Other Poems. 
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Unit II—The Christmas Unit—The Holy Infancy, of 
“The Life of Christ in Picture and Story Series.” By Father 
Francis. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 1501 South Layton Boule- 
vard, 1935. Price 5c each; without work sheets—pictures 
and story only 3c each. 


In its December issue the JouRNAL reviewed Unit I of 
“The Life of Christ in Picture and Story.” We regret that 
we did not receive Unit II in time to make it known to our 
readers before Christmas. The unit consists of eight pictures 
and eight work sheets. The titles of the pictures are: The 
Shepherds; The Baby Jesus; Gifts for Jesus; A Shy Visitor; 
A Tune for Jesus; A Child’s Thanks; The Perfect Gift; 
Fleeing to Egypt. The publishers announce a teacher’s guide 
book for each unit in the series. 


The Mass Dial. Designed by Robert De Cramer. West 
De Pere, Wisconsin: The Eucharistic Crusade, St. Norbert 
Abbey, 1935. Price 25c. 


This chart has been prepared to foster love for the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It gives for each hour of the day 
those places in the world where Holy Mass is being offered. 
Teachers will be interested in The Mass Dial in presenting 
the unending Sacrifice to pupils. 


The Hail Mary for Children. By Rev. Daniel M. Dough- 
erty. New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 
5c each; $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000 (carriage extra). 

Teachers and parents are eager to find inexpensive reading 
material to give to children, at the time they are having their 
first formal lessons with the Catechism. This illustrated 
pamphlet should make our Lady and the “Hail Mary” mean 
something very special to the small child. 


A First Book for First Communicants. By a Religious of 
the Sacred Heart. New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 
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31. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000 (carriage 
extra). 


This is another pamphlet that teachers and parents will 
like to give to the little one preparing for First Holy Com- 
munion. The pamphlet can be used as a reader, at the same 
time as the small boy or girl is being introduced to the first 
Catechism. 


Boys, Girls and Standards. By Alice Douglas Kelly. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 31. Price 5c; $3.50 the 
100 (carriage extra). 


This pamphlet, written for parents, describes the conflict 
that sometimes exists between them and their children. 
After reading it one is convinced that there need be no such 
abyss, that the difficulties do not need to exist if parents 
make sure that their children understand and appreciate 
those standards that are not of this world. 


Available This Month 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


NATIONAL CATECHETICAL 
CONGRESS 
held in 
RocHESTER, N. Y., OCTOBER 30-31, 1935 
Write to 
NATIONAL CENTER OF THE CONFRATERNITY 


OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


or 


St. ANTHONY’s GUILD 
Patterson, New Jersey 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


COMMUNITY CONFERENCES AND THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION 


Last summer and during the present year individual 
communities of men and women have set aside from one 
to three days for a thoughtful discussion of problems per- 
taining to the teaching of Religion in their particular schools. 
The conferences sponsored by these communities were 
planned well in advance. Many of the discussion leaders 
made worthwhile objective studies in preparation for their 
part on the program. Those attending the conference were 
familiar with the topics for discussion. The careful con- 
sideration of problems pertaining to the teaching of Reli- 
gion by individual religious communities and diocesan Con- 
fraternity workers is one more indication of present day 
interest and appreciation of the problems of the teacher of 
Religion. Those communities or dioceses that are looking 
forward to conferences during the coming summer will not 
find the present month too early to prepare for them. 
In fact, their success depends, in a large measure, on the 
pertinency of the topics selected for consideration, the dis- 
cussion leaders, and their careful consideration of the sub- 
jects assigned. Equally important is an intelligent prepara- 
tion of every individual who is to attend the same. Confer- 
ences sometimes lose out in fruitfulness because of the indif- 
ference of the individuals for whom they are planned. 
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WHEN IS THE PROPITIOUS TIME? 


Several persons of outstanding educational dignity have 
written to the JOURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION urging 
it to keep before its readers the question of credit for Reli- 
gion courses. We would like to recommend to new readers 
of the JouRNAL the studies reported in back issues of this 
magazine on the subject of credit for high school and college 
Religion: 

“The Non-Catholic College and Credit for Courses in 
Religion,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. V, No. 2 
(October, 1934), pp. 158-171. 

“Recognizing Credit from Courses in Religion,” Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. V, No. 3 (November, 1934), 
pp. 250-262. 


“Credits in High School Religion and Their Acceptance 
Toward the Minimum Units Required for Entrance to Rep- 


resentative Non-Catholic Colleges,” Journal of Religious 
Instruction, Vol. V, No. 4 (December, 1934), pp. 336-346. 


We are confident that if Catholic education in the United 
States would attack this problem in the right way there 
would be no difficulty in the recognition of Religion credits. 
The problem is one, however, that is national in scope, due 
to the interchange of students from Catholic to non-Catholic 
education, and from one state to another state. We hope 
that the day is not far distant when at national meetings 
of Catholic educators this question will receive adequate 
attention. We do not believe in the credit system. We dis- 
like its spurious motivation. But since credits play an impor- 
tant role in our high school and college administration, we 
are compelled to recognize the frontal place they occupy in 
the attention of instructors and students. Is it possible that 
one of the reasons why our work in religious instruction is 
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inadequate is because, in the secondary school and the col- 
lege, the subject of Religion, both to administration and 


student, has not the same educational dignity as the secular 
subjects? 


IMPROVING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AT THE 
COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS 


Not infrequently we hear high school principals and col- 
lege deans regret that nothing can be done during the present 
year because programs are made out, text books are pur- 
chased, and teaching loads can not be readjusted. We hear 
these and similar remarks when those in charge of instruc- 
tion regret their inability to incorporate more courses in 
Religion, to require more hours of instruction, to study the 
advisability of giving credits in Religion, and to afford 


teachers more time for preparation and the study of indi- 
vidual needs. To principals and deans we would like to say 
that the present month is a most appropriate time to con- 
sider administrative problems for the school year of 1936-37. 
There are still four months of the present school year in 
which various questions pertaining to religion instruction 
can be studied in the light of next year’s program. 


THE STUDY OF HOLY MASS AND THE 
CURRICULUM 


The curriculum placement of the Mass, together with the 
amount of study it should receive, is a debatable subject 
among Catholic educators. We are inclined to think that the 
Mass should receive attention sometime during each year 
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of religious instruction. At the same time we believe that 
the elementary school child and the high school student 
should each spend at least one-half year in a systematic 
study of the Mass. We would recommend one full year to 
this study in the elementary school and one-half year in the 
high school. The importance of the Mass in the religious 
life of Catholics demands this, together with the recognition 
of the fact that one can not hope for adequate learning with 
a piecemeal type of curriculum provision. We would urge 
those teachers who are unconvinced of this need to observe 
the manner in which many of the so-called educated laity 
assist at Holy Mass. 


THE LEAFLETS OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Diocesan directors, pastors and others interested in the 
work of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine should all 
be familiar with the leafiets dealing with various phases of 
Confraternity work and which may be procured from the 
National Center.’ The suggestions offered on these leaflets 
are the result of years of actual experience in rural and urban 
areas. We recommend these leaflets that will be constantly 
supplemented to meet the needs of the Confraternity; they 
represent an easy and systematic approach to Confraternity 
problems. The following leaflets are now available:* Sugges- 
tions to the Diocesan Director for Organizing the Confra- 
ternity with the Authorization of the Bishop; Suggested 
Constitution of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine for 


* National Center of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, N. C. W. C., 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue,N.W., Washington, D. C. 

* Single copies sell for five cents each and large discounts are given for bulk 
orders. 
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Parish Units Affiliated with the Diocesan Confraternity; 
Spiritual Privileges Granted by the Holy See to the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine; Suggested Plan for Organ- 
izing Parish Units; The Discussion Study Club; The Reli- 
gious Vacation School; Duties of Parish Officers; Instruc- 
tions for Lay Teachers; Instructions for Fishers; Instruc- 


tions for Helpers; The Discussion Study Club for High 
School and Adult Groups. 


THE INTERESTS OF READERS 


Five years ago this month, Catholic education in America 
received the first issue of the JouRNAL oF Reticious IN- 
STRUCTION. Responses to the same were most enthusiastic. 
In spite of the unusual period of financial stress, we have 
subscribers from every state in the Union and Canada. It is 
the hope of the JouRNAL to render as many desirable serv- 


ices as possible to the teachers of Religion in this country. 
We appreciate the kind words and encouragement of our 
readers. At the same time, we want them to know that if 
they will communicate with us relative to additional services 
they would wish to receive through the JoURNAL OF RELI- 
cious INSTRUCTION it will be our pleasure to endeavor to 
meet their needs. 


TRUTH AS A TEACHER-METHOD 

But the simple fact to remember is that children’s minds, like 
everybody else’s, were made by God to know the truth, and we are 
breaking God’s law if we deliberately tell them anything at all that 
is not true. 

If only we would take care to regard children (in the Christian 
phraseology) as our “neighbors,” respecting their ordinary rights 
as human beings and treating them in the way we should like to 
be treated ourselves, teaching-methods would become marvelously 
simplified, and our whole life as teachers would rise to a new 
level of joy. 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, p. 6. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


REVEREND EDWARD POPPE 
Translated by 
REVEREND GREGORY RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
St. Norbert College 
West De Pere, Wisconsin 


Eprtor’s Note: The Journat or Reticious Instruction is grateful to 
Father Rybrook for translating the present article and one that appeared in 
our November, 1935 issue. The articles appeared originally in the Flemish 
Teachers’ Review for 1923. 

This article has for its subject catechism and religious 
training. The question to be answered is: What is the place 
and role of religious instruction in the general education 
of the child? And in connection with the solution of the 
first problem arises another more practical question: What 
are those defects that must be avoided, and what methods 
and means of instruction must be employed to make reli- 
gious instruction have an effective educational influence on 
the various activities of the child’s life? 


These are questions of importance. They deal with the 
eternal happiness and, to some extent, the temporal welfare 
of the child. We discuss here the means to direct the entire 
education, including the secular branches of the curriculum, 
to an all embracing religious, moral, mental and physical 
perfection of the child. We look for connecting points in 
the Christian perfection of the child with his domestic and 
social life. We try to lead the child by religious instruction 
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and education to its supernatural destiny; further, we 
endeavor by the apostolate of the children to influence 
beneficially the family, and also the organs and institutions 
of social life. Love of God implies love of neighbor. Per- 
sonal religious training leads by its very nature to mis- 
sionary and apostolic activity. Here you have at once the 
extent and importance of the question we are about to 
discuss. 


To be consistent and to remain from the beginning in 
the right spirit of the problem we must make here a simple 
confession of faith which will be profitable to all of us. 


All truths, all counsels, all means and all deeds which 
promote the Christian religion and supernatural education 
are ultimately dependent on grace. Without the light of 
God’s grace we are only vendors of pseudo-wisdom or, at 
most, of only natural knowledge. “Without Me you can do 
nothing,”’ Jesus tells us; without Jesus we can accomplish 
nothing worth while in the order of education. Hence I ask 
Jesus, and Mary, the mediatrix of all graces, to enlighten 
our steps in a field that we cannot walk through safely 
without them. I also ask the grace to present this matter 
in a clear and striking manner and, for you, I ask the grace 
to notice all the defects, to supplement them and to add 
the necessary corrections. Then we shall have done some- 
thing, with the help of God, to coordinate properly cate- 
chetical instruction and education. 


Catechism and education are two things that belong 
together but which not always and everywhere go together. 
Our children learn “catechism” for ten years every day in 
our Catholic schools, taught by Catholic teachers and given 
by the parochial clergy. Many of them have two years more 
in the “catechism of perseverance,” in the schools for adults 
or in Sunday school in the parish hall. Besides, catechetical 
instruction is given by the priests from the pulpit during 
the Sunday Masses. Hence there is plenty of “catechism.” 

And still we observe that the world grows worse and 
worse, that the thermometer of immorality and irreligion 
rises appallingly. Our children, after ten years of cate- 
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chetical instruction, spend their leisure time in dance halls 
or are corrupted in the factory, ship, or military barracks 
for a mere trifle; for the smallest material benefit they leave 
the church. The pupils of intermediate educational insti- 
tutions afterwards become the banner-bearers and orators 
of red radicalism. Among the pupils of the higher and 
wealthier classes conditions are not much better. Our col- 
lege students had religious instruction over a period of 
twenty years in a Catholic institution taught by priests, and 
yet how many are there who a few months after graduation 
abandon their religion and morality and ruin their health 
and destroy their souls. I have seen a large number of 
talented college graduates ending as moral wrecks. 


The graduates of college and university ought to be 
zealous assistants of the clergy, ardent and well instructed 
defenders of the Faith, apostles in their parishes. Except 
for a small percentage of these students we are disappointed 
in our expectations. With far the largest number the idea 
of a spiritual life is vague and confused and their ideals of 
life low and common. 


The rich and poor, Catholics as well as non-Catholics, 
follow the fads and fancies of immoral fashions against the 
will and ordinances of the bishops and the Pope. Even in 
the smallest villages the pagan immoral practices of arti- 
ficial birth control have found access into our Catholic fami- 
lies. The birth rate in the country parishes approaches the 
shameless condition of the large cities. Think about this 
seriously: these fashionable women, these unbelievers and 
socialists were sitting on the benches of a Catholic school 
for ten years or longer. Every day they were present listen- 
ing for one hour to catechetical instructions. Every Sunday 
they recited the lesson of the catechism to their pastor. That 
is a fact which nobody denies. The conclusion is unde- 
batable. There was an abundance of catechetical instruc- 
tion but not sufficient religious education. The catechism 
has not made good solid Christians. The catechism was not 
considered a rule of life. The catechism has not trained 
them to lead a Christian life. This must be changed. This 
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must be corrected, otherwise the world will perish by immor- 
ality, even if we double the number of catechetical lessons 
in the scholastic curriculum. 

What can be done to solve this question? 


1. We must seek counsel from the teachers who com- 
bine catechism with religious education. What does that 
mean? We shall study how the saints conceived their les- 
sons of the catechism and the methods used for the Chris- 
tianization of individuals, families and nations. We shall 
listen to mothers who sometimes are so original, so inventive 
and practical in teaching their little ones. Especially we 
shall try in deep humility to understand the spirit and 
method of our divine Master Jesus in His incomparably 
perfect and effective teaching, as exemplified in the Gospels. 
We shall conceive admiration for the catechetical lessons 
of Jesus as applied by the holiest and most competent edu- 
cators. 

2. We shall inquire in what way and by what means we 
can appropriate and assimilate the catechetus of the saints 
—and how we can apply their methods in our schools, in 
our age and according to the special needs of our children. 

Do we look down with contempt on the work of non- 
Catholic educators? Certainly not. W. Foerster, W. James 
and B. Powell are recognized leaders in modern education 
and we esteem them highly in the field of natural pedagogy. 
And yet their names will not be mentioned frequently, nor 
their means and methods. The reason is simple: we do not 
have to draw from alien streams. While we are sitting near 
the fountain of living waters, after studying the catechetical 
methods of Christ and the saints, I have come to the con- 
clusion that in the works of non-Catholic pedagogy we 
admire only a faint reflection of the beauty resplendent in 
the writings of the great religious teachers in the Church. 


It is true, the catechetical methods and the educational 
means of the saints have not yet been systematized scien- 
tifically. Thus far we have not yet a supernatural psycho- 
logical textbook of the catechetics of the saints. Even the 
School of Munich has not given us such a manual. When 
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some Catholic scholar will have given us such a textbook 
containing the catechetical methods of the saints based on 
the data of scientific psychology, then and then only shall 
we have the true, effective, suitable religious system of 
Catholic education. Timon David, Father Allemund, Father 
Chevrier, St. John Bosco, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis De 
Sales, St. Augustine have been unappreciated giants in this 
respect compared with so many famous and celebrated pig- 
mies outside the Church. 

Even the best non-christian religious educators are only 
pigmies who with clipped wings try to rise to the super- 
natural order and with human means and methods endeavor 
to produce divine results. These great modern educators 
are ignorant of God’s grace and take little or no account of 
it in practice: and what is religious education without the 
grace of God? It is a field thoroughly plowed and richly 
sown on which the grace never shines. It is a field without 
dew or rain. The true Christian life cannot flourish there. 

The land of our Christian youth is a land of sun. The 
sun is the Sacred Host, with its divine rays. They bring 
greater light and growth on the field of education. 


We also must diligently plow, but the Eucharist will bring 
growth and development in the land of the Sun. We shall 
have Jesus grow in us first. We shall “form Jesus” in our 
children “through Jesus”. 


APOLOGETICS AT SCHOOL 

Indeed it is very doubtful if Apologetics can be “taught” at all, 
in the dogmatic way in which anything is necessarily taught at 
school. Whatever reality there is in Apologetics lies in the idea that 
it is a genuine examination of the intellectual foundations of 
Catholicism, a discussion in which every point of view gets stated 
fully and freely. The young men of eighteen or more at the top of 
our public schools are no doubt intellectually ready for such an 
adventure (that is, the intelligent ones amongst them) ; but it could 
only happen in a university atmosphere, where it takes all sorts 
to make a world and free discussion is a reality. At school, Apolo- 
getics becomes simply one more “subject” to be “taught,” one 
more textbook or notebook to be got up for examination. 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, pp. 10-11. 





THE LAWS OF LEARNING AND “THE DE PAUL 
COURSE IN RELIGION” 


REVEREND A. P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
and 
SISTER MARY DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the second of a series of articles by the authors of the 
course in Religion for elementary schools, adopted for and introduced into the 
parochial schools of Chicago, September, 1934. 


II. EXERCISE 


The De Paul Course in Religion, constructed in harmony 
with the first law of learning, puts the child, as already said, 


in the state of readiness to learn and sustains this state. But 
to be in the state of readiness to learn is not as yet to learn. 
We learn by having experiences. The having of experiences 
is the second law of learning; it is called the Law of Exercise. 
Although actual learning takes place only through exercise, 
the state of readiness must nevertheless be present during 
the entire length of exercise. Without the state of readiness, 
without the will to learn, without attention and without con- 
fidence, exercise, be it ever so long, will result in very little 
learning. 

The exercise through which learning takes place may be 
achieved by repetition. Although it is true that some scien- 
tific material can be understood and retained without repe- 
tition, still repetition is the most practical way of making 
sure that factual knowledge and understanding have become 
habitual and are in a state of readiness to be recalled at 
will. Psychologists give many conditions, experimentally 
arrived at, which make repetition most effective in learning. 
But the most important conditions are those which are in- 
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cluded in the law of readiness. For repetitions to be effective, 
that is, they may very quickly make the subject matter ready 
for recall at will, during each repetition the child must 
retain curiosity and the will to learn, and must remain 
attentive and confident. In the Science Type of subjects 
repetitions, in order to be very effective, require in each repe- 
tition of the subject material the re-conception of the facts 
in a vivid manner and their re-understanding. Ordinary repe- 
tition fails, to a large extent, in sustaining curiosity and 
attention, and in bringing about again vivid conception and 
understanding of the material. Curiosity and attention are 
very easily achieved at the first reading or hearing of the 
subject material, but during repetitions both drop consider- 
ably in intensity. As far as understanding is concerned, sev- 
eral readings or presentations may be necessary to bring it 
about, but once understanding has been achieved, repetition 
will tend to produce mere association with little or no under- 
standing. In other words, during the readings of a matter 
which we undertake after we have understood it we tend 
to work for memorization rather than for understanding. 


The repetitions which are present in the De Paul Course 
in Religion tend to keep the child in perfect readiness to 
learn and tend to make the child conceive vividly and under- 
stand clearly the unit in each repetition. In the Morrisonian 
technique there may be repetition by way of re-presentation. 
When one presentation does not bring about understanding, 
another presentation is necessary. Since in this second pres- 
entation those things are emphasized that have not been 
sufficiently understood in the first presentation, re-presenta- 
tion tends to sustain curiosity, attention and confidence. It 
also tends to bring about understanding and vivid concep- 
tion, and not mere association. 


In the assimilation period, as developed in the Unit Course 
in Religion: (1) The first repetition of the unit is the work- 
ing over of the material by means of questions, both of the 
thought-producing type and of the factual type. These ques- 
tions will bring about vivid conception and understanding 
of the important matters in the unit. Since this working over 
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by means of questions is not only a repetition but also a 
test, it tends to sustain the child’s readiness to learn. Confi- 
dence particularly, which because the child succeeds in 
understanding the unit, is present from the very first presen- 
tation onward, is increased in the question period of the 
assimilation because of the visible success in understanding 
and remembering. (2) The next repetition in the assimila- 
tion period is through “Activities”. Most of the units have 
four activities. These activities are put in the problem form 
of objective tests or in some other problem form. Since in 
these activities the child’s attention is directed to the solving 
of a problem, and since these problems never are twice the 
same for the same unit, each activity is something new and 
therefore tends to keep the child curious and attentive. But 
since the solving of these problems also involves vivid con- 
ception and understanding of the material of the unit, the 
child is led to conceive vividly and understand the subject 
material as many times as there are activities. And since 
these problem activities can without trouble be worked out 
by the child, the activities tend to sustain and increase 
confidence. 

The activities contain among others what is called the 
true-false test. This activity, besides serving as a means for 
bringing about the repetition of vivid conception and under- 
standing of the content of a unit, serves also to develop in 
the child the habit of discrimination. In the motor field it 
may be true that false movements slow down the acquisition 
of habits, although it is also true that the effort to eliminate 
all false movements results often in the loss of time and the 
elimination is practically impossible. But in the field of 
knowledge it is not true that the thinking of erroneous ideas 
is injurious to knowledge, rather is the thinking of them 
profitable and necessary. The human mind conceives ideas 
clearly by comparing them with their opposites and contra- 
dictories. The true becomes clear through its contrast with 
the false. If we desire to make the idea of one God clear, we 
contrast it with the idea of many gods; if we desire to make 
the idea of a free will clear, we compare it with the idea of 
a deterministic will. To have in the mind ideas only in their 
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existing relationship would not make these ideas clear. 
Because of this fact philosophy contrasts its position with 
the positions of its opponents. Of course, if we were to think 
only false ideas, but also were to think them to be true this 
would be injurious to the habit formation of knowledge. In 
the true-false activity the child is not asked to accept the 
false statements but to discriminate between the false and 
the true. Even though it were possible to acquire the truth 
without contrasting it with the false, the child that acquired 
knowledge in this way alone would not be prepared for the 
society in which he must live. The present world is filled 
with contradictory statements in the spoken and written 
word. Even the child of the primary grades lives amid true 
and false statements. To get along in such a world the habit 
of discriminating between truth and error is necessary. The 
true-false activity in its various forms tends to develop this 
habit of discrimination. Because of this tendency the true- 
false activity also tends to increase curiosity and attention 
and, because of its being easy, confidence. 

Although the activities, already referred to, have not the 
appearance of repetitions, they still are repetitions. Besides 
these, the Law of Exercise includes activities in which the 
child is forced to rely more upon its own ingenuity. In the 
Unit Course of Religion there are many types of such activi- 
ties. Some give paragraphs or sentences with which given 
words or titles must be matched. Similar to this is the match- 
ing of statements with New Testament passages. The match- 
ing of sentences with given words occur as early as the third 
grade. There are also completion activities without any 
clues; this also begins in the third grade. More difficult than 
the types already given are the classifying of statements 
under given classes; the grouping of stated activities under 
the commandments to which they belong is one such exer- 
cise. Then come activities that approach the essay and are 
transitional. There are question activities without clues for 
their answers; this begins in the third year. Listing of the 
effects of Communion is another type of activity approach- 
ing the essay. Some New Testament activities consist in 
the child’s making selections of a stated purpose from given 
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passages; this activity is related to the essay activity since 
it is an exercise of collecting data. Writing sentences with 
given key words brings us into the essay type of activity; 
this kind of activity begins in the fifth grade. The develop- 
ing of a unit from a series of pictures that illustrate it is 
an essay activity and occurs as early as the third year. Then 
there are activities where paragraphs must be written on a 
given general outline, with a given topic sentence, or on a 
New Testament passage. Such activities are not included 
before the fifth grade. There also are activities where the 
child is to make a detailed outline with a suggested general 
outline as the starting point. Lastly, there are radio talks 
on given topics and floor talks on given New Testament 
passages. All these activities, where the inventiveness of the 
child comes into play, are exercises such as the Law of Exer- 
cise requires. Through them the child conceives vividly and 
understands the subject material that is studied and im- 
presses it upon his memory so that he can recall it at will. 


According to psychologists the best repetitions, or the 
most effective repetitions, are those that are separated by 
fairly long intervals. Pieron, experimenting with lists of 
twenty numbers, found that the repetitions spaced by an 


interval of one day were much better than those spaced by 
30 seconds or a minute. 


TABLE I’ 

THE EFFECT OF SPACE INTERVALS ON LEARNING 
Intervals | 20 numbers ot nbers yd 
30 seconds | 
1 minute 8 
1 day | 6 
2 days 5 





Non-sense syllables 
11 | 14 
8 


Jost’s experiments with non-sense syllables revealed that 
a distribution of 24 readings over 12 days was much more 
effective than the distribution over 3 days. 


, Henri Pieron, “Récherches experimentales sur les phénaménes de mémoire, 
L’année Psychologique, 1913, xix, 101-104. 
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TABLE IT’ 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TWENTY-FOUR READINGS OF NON- 
SENSE SYLLABLES IN THREE DISTRIBUTIONS 











Distribution of 24 Readings __|_ Number of Syllables Remembered 
Mr. B. Mr. C. = 
readings a day for three days | 18 7 
readings a day for four days 39 31 


readings a day for twelve days _ eC LD 








The experiment of Austin with science material estab- 
lished the same thing and fits peculiarly the Course in Reli- 
gion. The distribution of five readings over five days resulted 
in the retention of three times as much as five readings in 
one day. 


TABLE III* 


THE EFFECT OF THE SPACING OF FOUR REPITITIONS 
IN HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


e ~| Average amount remembered aiter 
Distribution Next Day 2 Weeks 1 Month 


of — 


5 repetitions Free ik vue ial oe Ria 
Recall | Questions | Recall | Questions | Recall | Questions 


Over 1 day 6 | 69.5 13.13 30.2 | 11.49 | 
Over 5 days | 644 | 706 | 37.26_ 49.09 30.59 | __ 41.66 

In the De Paul Course in Religion the repetitions, or the 
activities, are spread over at least three days thus assuring 
an interval of a day between three activities. 


Psychologists have also found that whole learning is bet- 
ter than part learning. It is far more efficient to try to learn 
the unit in its entirety from the very first than to learn it 
part by part. Whole learning is quicker, requires less time, 
and results in the retention of more material than part 
learning. 


An experiment of Pyle and Snyder reveals that whole 
learning is quicker and requires less labor than part learning. 


* Adolf Jost “Assoziationsfertigkeit in ihrer Abhingigkeit von der Wieder- 
holungen,” xxxi, 1921. Zeitschrift fur Psychologie and Physiologie der Sinne- 
sorgane. 1897, xiv, 436-472. 

* Sarah D. Mackay Austin, “A Study of Logical Memory,” American Journal 
of Psychology, xxxii, 1921, No. 3, 397. 
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TABLE IV* 
WHOLE VS. PIECEMEAL LEARNING OF POETRY 





Number of Time to Time to Saved by Whole 
Lines 


Learn Learn 

20 16’ 12” 14’ 17” | 12 
30 a ae Za Se" 
40 | 38’ 44” 3a 1? 
50 48’ 31” 43 53” 

60 | 81’ 10” 63’ 38” 


| Part Method Whole Method | Percentage of Time 


Method 


120 168" 55” 139 35” 
240 ie nice ae 


The whole method shows its superiority in the amount of 
matter retained. Larguier des Bancels revealed this by an 
experiment with poetry. 


TABLE V° 


RECALL OF POETRY LEARNED BY WHOLE AND PART METHOD 


 ‘Timeof = =—————« {Ss Amount Recalled 
Recall Part Method Whole Method _ 


~ After one week = = +~| £42060 | 406 
After two years 6.4 16.6 
____ Percent after two years 4 | 4 


The method of learning in the De Paul Course in Reli- 
gion is the whole method. In the presentation period the 
whole unit is presented and in the assimilation period the 
whole unit is worked over with questions and the whole is 
repeated in the activities. 


Lastly, psychological experiments have shown that the 
optimum length of time spent in teaching children is between 
twenty and thirty minutes. The following experiment of 
Pyle in speed of substituting, in which the same amount of 


practice is divided into periods of different lengths, shows 
this. 


“W. H. Pyle and J. C. Snyder, “The Most Economical Unit for Committing 
to Memory,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1911, 133. 

“J. Larguier de Bancels, “Méthodes de Memorisation,” L’année Psycholo- 
gique, ix, 1903, 131. 
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TABLE VI° 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS OF 
LEARNING PERIODS 


Improvement on Basis of 
- Average Speed Final Speed _ 
A 22.3% —-4.9% 
B 36.1% 18.1% 
C . 25.0% 
D 14.8% 


Subjects Length of Periods 


Investigations in memorizing have yielded almost the 
same results. The Unit Course of Religion is so constructed 
that the optimum time is sufficient for teaching a unit, that 
is, a period of twenty to thirty minutes. 


Besides the repetitions of each unit material through its 
assimilation activities the De Paul Course in Religion has 
other repetitions. These repetitions, however, are never pure 
repetitions; they never present over again what has already 
been presented. They give the material in new relationships 
and in new unities. It is the claim of this religion course that 
there are no mere repetitions from grade to grade during 
the eight year elementary school program for which it is 
constructed. Since, however, the course presents our religion 
in its concrete nature and frequently genetically and in oper- 
ation, the same matter appears over again in new relation- 
ships, and if the matter is important it appears almost every 
year. Thus the sacraments are gradually taught from the 
first year onward, and something is said about them each 
year of the course. When the last division of a topic is pre- 
sented there is a complete treatment of it in all its divisions. 
This is done for the sacraments in the fourth year, for the 
virtues in the fifth year, and for grace in the sixth year. The 
Church, however, which is presented in various relationships 
in the first six grades, becomes the sole topic for the seventh 
year, while Christ, who forms the subject of more than half 
of the first year and remains the center of the topics of the 
next six years, becomes the topic for the eighth year. In addi- 
tion to the recurrence of the same material in these ways, 


Ww. H. Pyle, Psychology of Learning, Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1928, 45. 
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due to the concrete points of view from which our religion 
is developed, there are repetitions as “obiter dicta” through- 
out the course. Important topics recur frequently whenever 
the subject matter of the unit indicates. In the first year, 
for example, the divine nature of the Christ Child is brought 
forward in many units. Since these “obiter dicta” repetitions 
are not formal repetitions, but rather the logical develop- 
ment of the subject matter, the child is not tired nor bored 
through them, but rather is his curiosity or interest sustained 
and even intensified. 

On their side the Work-Books contain repetitions besides 
the repetitions within each unit through its activities. Activi- 
ties are periodically introduced reviewing several units 
already studied. These review activities are sometimes 
resumés, but more often they are new organizations of new 
unities of the material of the reviewed units around several 
important ideas. Because of these characteristics of the 
reviews, as well as because of the problem form into which 
the review material is cast, the child is conscious of meeting 
new material rather than of repetitions of old material. In 
some grades the entire content of the year is covered in a 
short but thorough resumé; thus it is in the fifth and sixth 
grades, each topic paragraph having an illustration. 

In addition to the review activities of the units within the 
year there are review activities of the years gone by. Just 
like the other reviews, these are not formal, artificial repe- 
titions. They are new organizations of new unities wherein 
some of the material extending over many previous years is 
grouped around leading ideas. These review activities are 
brought in only when the subject matter of the units of the 
year taught indicate the need of them. Bible Hunt activities 
make such reviews very natural. Although the review activi- 
ties within a year are labeled “reviews,” the reviews of pre- 
vious years are not so labeled; they are introduced into the 
unit activities when a unit calls for them. 

Through the recurrence of the same material in the Guide 
books and through the reviews of the Work-Books, the De 
Paul Course in Religion has repetitions which are new unities 
of the content matter, unities across the units of a year, and 
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unities across the units of the several years. The content of 
these repetitions, therefore, is new material that tends to 
sustain all the conditions that constitute the state of readi- 
ness to learn, and they are at the same time repetitions that 
tend to put the content of the religion course in the state of 
readiness for recall at will. 


In the De Paul Course in Religion illustrations, poems, 
and hymns aid the state of readiness to learn and are repeti- 
tions of the subject matter. In connection with the activities 
each unit has at least one illustration closely united with the 
subject matter of the unit. The relationship is so close, even 
in such material as the virtues, that the unit can be taught 
from the illustrations themselves. The presence of such 
illustrations, and also the fact that they are aesthetically 
beautiful, tend to increase the interest of the child, his 
curiosity, his attention and his confidence, and they are in a 
way repetitions of the units. Through the poems, hymns, 
and illustrations, the child is led to a greater appreciation 
of his religion, since he finds it the subject matter of the 
fine arts, since he sees it to be beautiful. For this reason 
the poems, illustrations, and hymns tend also to sustain the 
interest and attention of the child and to increase his confi- 
dence. Besides causing appreciation of a unit the poems also 
repeat the subject matter of the unit; but the extent of this 
repetition varies in the different units because of the varia- 
tion in the closeness of relationship between the poems and 
the units. In their return the hymns repeat the subject mat- 
ter of a year although to a less extent than do the poems. 


Besides the various forms of exercise provided in the 
exploration and assimilation periods of the course, in the 
illustrations, in the poems and in music, the recitation period 
provides another exercise. When the child facing the class 
tells the unit, he is exercising in the material which he is 
learning. 





A UNIT ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR FOR THE 
EIGHTH GRADE 


PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF SISTERS FOR USE IN THE 
DIOCESE OF PITTSBURGH 


Pupiv’s Stupy GUIDE 


Presentation material for this unit is taken from The Church 
Year by Archbishop Canevin, The Sign Press, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

TOPICS TO STUDY 

1. The Ecclesiastical Year; seasons and days; divisions. 

. The Advent Season; feasts and special days. 

. Christmastide ; feasts and special days. 

Septuagesima; Lent; Passiontide. 


Eastertide; feasts; devotions to the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Joseph. 


Pentecost ; Trinity Sunday. 

. Whitsuntide ; Corpus Christi and other special feasts. 

. Feasts of July, August, September, October, November. 
Forty Hours’ Devotion; Rosary; Indulgences. 

. Rank of feasts; holydays of obligation; days of fast and 
abstinence. 

ACTIVITIES TO BE CARRIED OUT 

Copy and color the cycles of the Liturgical Year from Art 
through Religion, Book 8, p. 35. 
Define: ecclesiastical ; liturgical; cycle; civil year. Distinguish 
between a holyday and a holiday. 
Connect an event with each of the following dates of the 
Christmas Cycle: December 25; December 28; January 1; 
January 6; January 2. 
Plan a project to represent the Easter Cycle. 


—— pictures and other material to illustrate the Pentecost 
ycle. 


Draw a circle, divide it into three cycles and indicate the fol- 
lowing feasts of the Blessed Virgin in these cycles: The Im- 
maculate Conception; the Annunciation; the Visitation; the 
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Assumption; the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; the Pres- 
entation. Mark the proper date for each feast. 

Design a booklet for a collection of poems suited to each 
liturgical season or a collection of poems relating to the 
Christ Child. 

Make a list of practices suitable for each of the following: 
Advent; Lent; your patron saint’s day; a novena in honor of 
the Infant Jesus; preparation for the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. 

Make a booklet illustrating the holydays of obligation in the 
United States. Design a suitable cover for the same and pre- 
serve this booklet for future use. 

Are the holydays of obligation the same throughout the world? 
Mention the vigil days that are days of fast and abstinence. 
What is the purpose of the vigil days 

Make a list of the principal feasts of the Blessed Virgin and 
tell the class what you know about each. 

Explain: Ember days; rank of feasts; rogation days; the 
Church Unity Octave. 

Write a brief paper on one of the following topics: What an 
eighth grade boy or girl can do to make Christmas a feast 
of great spiritual profit; What does Easter mean to the Chris- 
tian? How Pentecost is the birthday of the Church. 
Imagine yourself one of the shepherds who witnessed the 
wonderful apparition of the Angels on the First Christmas 
night ; tell or write your story. 

For the girls: Picture yourself as one of the pious women who 
followed our blessed Lord to Calvary. Tell your story to the 
class. 

Write a dialogue suitable for a dramatization of the Coming 
of the Wise Men. 

Dramatize any of the following: The Death of St. Stephen; 
the Finding of the Cross by St. Helena; the Ascension of Our 
Lord; any other event that appeals to you. 

Read the stories in your Bible History that refer to any of the 
events in the life of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, or mysteries 
commemorated throughout the Ecclesiastical Year. 

Make a sand table project, if possible, of any of the following 
subjects: the Crib; Calvary; the Resurrection ; Corpus Christi. 


Mention some of the devotions and pious practices that may 
be used at various seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year. 


Explain to your classmates how the Ecclesiastical Year serves 
to remind us of the various phases of our Lord’s life. Illus- 
trate. 
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. Make a booklet illustrating the holydays of obligation. 
. Plan a calendar for your classroom; mark it with the principal 


feasts, the patronal saints of your classmates, your teacher, 
your church, your own patronal saint; mark the days of fast 
and abstinence; also the gospels for each Sunday of the year. 
This project should be as original as possible. Carefully plan 
the details and the general arrangement. Use pictures cut from 
catalogues or other calendars to illustrate the feast days. If 
your time is limited, complete only the part of the calen- 
dar which illustrates the present season of the Ecclesiastical 
Year and fill in the other parts later. 


. What practical application can you make from what you have 


learned about the Ecclesiastical Year? Make a list of the 


important feasts that have a special bearing on the lives of 
practical Catholics. 


. Can you give an intelligent explanation of the days of fast and 


abstinence imposed by the Church? How would you explain 
the laws of the Church in regard to Lent? 


. Write a brief paper on this topic: How a practical Catholic 


Should Observe the Various Feasts of the Ecclesiastical Year. 


. Write out the quotations listed below: 


Philippians, II :5. Apocalypse, XX :20. 
St. John, VIII :12. St. Luke, XII:35. 
Read the following stories from the Bible History: 
The Last Judgment 

The Passion and Death of Jesus Christ 

The Glorious Life of Christ 

The Promise of the Holy Ghost 


PROBLEMS 


1. 


. Name the cardinal festivals of the Christian religion. 

. Explain what is meant by the cardinal festivals. 

. How many Sundays are there in the Ecclesiastical Year? 

. In the United States, how many holy days are there in the 


How is the life of Christ placed before us year after year? 


Church Year? 


. Have we any other festivals commemorating great mysteries 


of Religion? 


. Name some of these festivals. 

. What distinguishes the feasts one from another? 

. What constitutes the liturgy of the Church? 

. How are the feast days divided? 

. Why are some feasts called movable and how are their dates 


regulated ? 
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Explain the term “Christmastide”’. 

From what does Christmas take its name? 

What is the origin of the first Christmas crib? 

Why may a priest say three Masses on Christmas? 
When did the Son of God receive the name of Jesus? 
When is the feast of the Holy Name celebrated? 


Explain the emblem or monogram representing the Holy 
Name of Jesus. 


Name the feast that is one of the oldest in the Church and 
one of the greatest in the Ecclesiastical Year. 

What is the origin of the word “Epiphany ?” 

By what other name is the Feast of the Epiphany known? 
Why is it so called? 

On January 6th, the liturgy commemorates a three-fold mani- 
festation of Jesus Christ. What are they? 

Who was the father of the beloved disciple? 

Why is December 28 celebrated as a feast day? 

In what month is the feast of the Holy Family observed? 
Explain the Church Unity Octave. 

When does the Christmas season end? 

When does Lent commence ? 

How does the Ecclesiastical Year set forth the glory of the 
Holy Trinity? 

Of what is the period after Christmas symbolical ? 


SUMMARY 


Christmastide, Eastertide and Whitsuntide form the cycles of 
the Liturgical Year. 

Christmas, Easter and Pentecost are the three greatest festivals 
of the ecclesiastical year. The fifty-two Sundays of the year 
and the six holydays of obligation; also minor festivals of Our 
Lord, His Blessed Mother, the Angels and Saints each have 
their particular character, ceremony and color. 

Fast days are days on which those of an age to fast are allowed 
to eat only one full meal. 

The forty days of Lent, Ember Days and Vigils are days of 
obligatory fast. 

On days of abstinence we are allowed the usual number of 
meals but are forbidden the use of flesh meat. All Fridays of 
the year are days of abstinence unless a dispensation is granted. 
Ember Days are days of fast and abstinence. They occur at 
each of the four seasons of the year. 
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7. The Holydays of Obligation are: 


8. 


Immaculate Conception December 8 

Christmas December 25 

Circumcision January 1 

Ascension 40 days after Easter 

Assumption August 15 

All Saints’ November 1 
The eve of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin and All Saints’ Day are called vigils, and 
are days of fast and abstinence. When a holy day of obliga- 


tion, excepting in Lent, falls on a fast or abstinence day, 
neither fast nor abstinence binds. 


ADVENT SEASON 


9. 


Advent, beginning with the Sunday nearest the Feast of Saint 
Andrew, November 30th, marks the beginning of the Liturgical 
Year. There are four weeks of Advent which are to be spent 
in pious preparation for the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord. 


. During the Advent Season the great festival of the Immacu- 


late Conception, a holy day of obligation, occurs on December 


8. 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


11. 


12. 


On the solemn feast of Christmas we commemorate the Nativ- 
ity of our Lord Jesus Christ in the stable at Bethlehem. 
During the octave of Christmas we celebrate the Feasts of 
St. Stephen, First Martyr, December 26; of St. John, the 
Evangelist, December -27; of the holy Innocents, December 
28; the Feast of the Circumcision, New Year’s Day, closes the 
octave of Christmas and opens the civic New Year. 


. On the day of Circumcision, the Son of God made Man re- 


ceived the name of Jesus. The Holy Name of Jesus is honored 
by a special feast which occur son: the Sunday between Janu- 
ary 1 and January 16. If no Sunday occurs between these two 


days the second of January marks the Feast of the Holy 
Name of Jesus. 


. On January sixth we celebrate the oldest feast in the ecclesi- 


astical year, the feast of the Epiphany, or the feast of the 
Three Kings. 


. The feast of the Holy Family is observed on the first Sunday 


after Epiphany, unless that Sunday falls on January 13, the 
octave of the Epiphany. In that event, the feast of the Holy 
Family is observed on Saturday, the twelfth of January. 


- The Church Unity Octave, January 18-25, is observed for the 


conversion of non-Catholics, and especially that all believers 
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in the Divinity of Christ may be united in the one Church 
established by Him. 

The second of February is the feast of the Presentation of 
the Child Jesus in the Temple, which is also called the feast 


ot the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. It’s popular name is 
Candlemas Day. 


The feast of St. Blase is observed on February 3. On this 
day throats are blessed in the name and invocation of St. Blase. 
Through the intercession of this saint many have been cured 
of throat diseases or protected from them. 


LENT 


19. 


20. 


The three days preceding Ash Wednesday are called Shrove- 
tide. 

The Lenten season proper begins with Ash Wednesday and 
lasts until the glorious feast of Easter. All the week days of 
Lent are fast days. Ash Wednesday and all the Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Ember days in Lent are also days of abstinence. 


The solemnization of marriage is forbidden from the begin- 
ning of Ash Wednesday to the end of Easter Sunday. Lent is 
a time of repentance during which the Church exhorts us to 
do penance for our sins and dispose ourselves to celebrate 
worthily the great feast of the Resurrection. 

The liturgical observance of Lent is in keeping with this holy 
penitential season. Purple vestments are used and all music 
and hymns of joy are silent. 

During the Lenten season we honor two great saints: March 
17, St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland and March 19, St. 
Joseph the Patron of the Universal Church. Besides this feast 
there is another feast called the “Solemnity of St. Joseph, 
Spouse of the blessed Virgin Mary and Patron of the Universal 
Church.” This feast is celebrated with an octave on the 
Wednesday before the third Sunday after Easter. 


On March 25 we commemorate the coming of the Archangel 
Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin Mary to announce to her that 
she was to be the Mother of the Promised Redeemer. The 
Archangel Gabriel saluted Mary with the words: “Hail, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among women.” 
Passiontide begins on Passion Sunday, the fifth Sunday of 
Lent, during which time the Church enters more deeply into 
the Passion of our Blessed Lord. All crosses, statues and 
pictures, except the Stations of the Cross, are veiled in purple. 
On the Friday of Passion Week, the Church honors the sor- 
rows of the Blessed Virgin under the name of “The Feast of 
the Seven Dolors of Mary.” 
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Holy Week begins with Palm Sunday. Blessed palm or olive 
branches are distributed on this day to remind the faithful of 
our Lord’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem and are kept in 
Christian homes as a sign of faith, a preservative against evil 
and a pledge of divine protection. 

The Holy Week services beginning with Tenebrae on Wednes- 
day evening are most impressive. 

On Holy Thursday, the Church commemorates the Last Sup- 
per, at which Our Lord instituted the sacraments of Holy 
Eucharist and Holy Orders. In the cathedral churches the 
Bishop consecrates the holy oils on Holy Thursday. 


. On Good Friday the Church puts on the robes of mourning 


and recounts in words of grief and penance the sufferings, 
death and burial of Jesus, thus to give expression to the deep 
affliction which fills the hearts of all Christians on this day. 

On Holy Saturday we honor our Savior in the silence and 
repose of the tomb, in His descent into Limbo, and the Church 
also anticipates His resurrection in the ceremonies of this day. 


EASTERTIDE 


30. 


Eastertide begins with Easter Sunday and closes with the eve 
of Trinity Sunday. The feast of Easter in honor of our Lord’s 
glorious resurrection is always on the first Sunday after the 
first full moon coming on or after the twenty-first of March. 
The first Sunday after Easter is called Low Sunday, because 
it is the end of the Octave of Easter and a feast of lower rank 
from the great festival of Easter. 


. The month of May is dedicated by Christian piety to the honor 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary. During this month, the whole 
Catholic Church throughout the world unites in honoring and 
praising the Mother of God. 


On May 3 the Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross is 
celebrated. 


. The Rogation Days are days of special prayer to implore God 


to deliver us from evil, and to bestow upon the world peace, 
with all other spiritual and temporal blessings. The Rogation 


days are the Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday before the feast 
of the Ascension. 


PENTECOST 


34. 
35, 


36. 


The Wednesday, Friday and Saturday following the Feast of 
Pentecost are Ember Days. 


On Pentecost, the fiftieth day after Easter, the Church com- 
memorates the coming of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. 


Eastertide, or the Paschal time, closes with the octave of Pente- 
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cost. The octave day called Trinity Sunday, as well as all 
Sundays of the year, are consecrated to the Blessed Trinity. 


WHITSUNTIDE 


37. 


38. 


Whitsuntide, or Pentecost-tide, the last period of the ecclesi- 
astical year, begins with Trinity Sunday and extends to Ad- 
vent. 


On the Thursday following Trinity Sunday the Church cel- 
ebrates the festival of Corpus Christi, in honor of the Real 
Presence of Christ in the adorable sacrament of the altar. 
The Friday following the octave of Corpus Christi is devoted 
to honor the real living Heart of God-Incarnate and is called 
the feast of the Sacred Heart. 

The month of June has been made the month of special devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

One of the oldest feasts in the liturgy of the Church is the 
Nativity or Birthday of St. John the Baptist, celebrated June 
24th. 

The first of July is the Solemnity of the Precious Blood. This 
feast and the entire month of July is a call to repentance and 
reparation. 

The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin is festively celebrated on 
July second to commemorate the visit of the Blessed Virgin 
to her cousin Elizabeth. 

The feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, also the feast of the 
“Scapular of Mount Carmel,” is observed on July 16. 

St. Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin Mary, has been 


honored as a saint from early Christian times. Her feast is 
celebrated on July 26. 


FEASTS OF AUGUST 


46. 


From noon of August first to midnight of August second, 
churches and chapels that have the Portiuncula privilege may 
be visited as often as desired in order to gain the plenary 
indulgence applicable to the souls in purgatory. 

August fifth is the feast of Our Lady of the Snows which is 
celebrated to perpetuate the memory of the building of the 
church of St. Mary Major, which contains the manger from 
the stable of Bethlehem which was the crib of our Lord. 
The feast of the Transfiguration of Our Lord is celebrated 
on the sixth of August. 

On the feast of the Assumption, August fifteenth, we com- 
memorate Mary’s privilege of being transported body and soul, 
into the glory of heaven. 
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50. The feast of St. Joachim, the father of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, is celebrated August 16th. 


FEASTS OF SEPTEMBER 


51. The Nativity of Mary is honored by a special feast on Septem- 
ber eighth. 

52. The feast of the Holy Name of Mary, observed on September 
12, was instituted to venerate her holy name and to comme- 
morate all the honors and privileges given to Mary; and to 
remind Christians of all the blessings and graces we have re- 
ceived, through her intercession. 

. The Emperor Heraclius of Constantinople restored the Sacred 
Cross on which Christ died to the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre on Mount Calvary from which it had been stolen, and 
this event is commemorated on the fourth of September in the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

54. The Spiritual Martyrdom of Mary is commemorated in the 
Feast of the Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary, September 
fifteenth. 

55. The autumn Ember Days occur on the Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday following September 14. 

56. On September 29, St. Michael the Archangel is venerated by a 
special feast. 


FEASTS OF OCTOBER 


57. October is the month of the Holy Rosary. The most beautiful 
of all devotions to Mary is also honored by a special feast on 
October 7. 

58. A feast in honor of our Holy Guardian Angel is celebrated on 
October second. 

59. Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, instituted the Feast 
of Jesus Christ the King. This feast is to be celebrated on 
the last Sunday of October and the Act of Consecration of all 
mankind to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is to be recited. 


FEASTS OF NOVEMBER 


60. The vigil of All Saints’ Day is a day of fast and abstinence. 
All Hallows or All Saints’ Day is a feast of the highest rank 
and is celebrated on November first, to honor all the saints, 
known or unknown. 

- On All Souls’ Day, November second, the Church commemo- 
rates all the faithful departed. Three Holy Masses may be 
offered by every priest on All Souls’ Day. 


. The offering and dedication of the Blessed Virgin to the Lord 
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is commemorated on November 21 by the Feast of the Pres- 
entation. 

The last Thursday in November, the annual national Thanks- 
giving Day in the United States, should be set apart for reli- 
gious observances in grateful acknowledgement of the inesti- 
mable blessings bestowed upon our nation. 

The Forty Hours Devotion is a public act of adoration in 
honor of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist. The Blessed Sacrament is solemnly exposed on the 
altar during forty hours in memory of the time during which 
our Lord’s Body remained dead and buried. A plenary in- 
dulgence may be gained by those who fulfill the conditions. 


TESTS 
A. Completion Test 
Fill in the blanks with the proper words or word: 
ic <eeneienenecieaactnaliasaedaliseediiiintits,.siapuiearnmntatatitninnmninad Mn 
form the cycles of the Liturgical Year. 
2. —_________ ______ are days on which those of an age to 
fast are allowed to eat only one full meal. 
Ember Days are days of ______ and ______._ They 
occur at each of the four seasons of the year. 
On the solemn feast of __---____E_ We-s com memoorrttle 
the ________ of our Lord Jesus Christ in the stable at Beth- 
lehem. 


The three days preceding Ash Wednesday are called 


6. On __________, the fiftieth day after Easter, the Church 
commemorates the coming of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. 

7. The month of June has been made the month of special devo- 
TE cdinnsiitmaniien sateen Ge SANE. 

Perfect score 10 


B. Alatching Test 


Place the numbers of Column I before the correct completions 
in Column II. 


COLUMN I COLUMN II 
. Forty Hours Devotion were the parents of the 
. The feast of the exaltation Blessed Virgin. 


of the Sictr Cross is celebrated October sec- 


: : : ond. 
3. Solemnity of the Precious the priest may offer three 


Blood in repentance and re- holy Masses. 
paration i is the feast of the Sor- 
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. St. Anne and St. Joachim rows of the Blessed Vir- 
. The feast in honor of our ti iiasicin wines 
Holy Guardian Angel 


: allowed the usual num- 
i On Christmas and All Souls ber of meals but are for- 
Day 


bidden to eat flesh meat. 

. The spiritual martyrdom of opens the civic year. — 
Mary on the first and during 

the entire month of July. 

January sixth. 

honors the Sacred Cross 

- Davs of Abstinence restored to the Church of 


. The feast of the Epiphany ve Sy ane. 


- : is in honor of the Blessed 
or Three Kings 1S celebrat- Sacrament solemnly ex- 
ed. 


posed for adoration. 
Perfect Score 10 


. The feast of the Circum- 
cision 


C. True and False Test 
Mark (x) before each statement that is true and (0) before 
each statement that is false. 
1. Vigils are feast days. 
—_— 2. During Advent we commemorate the sufferings of Christ. 


—_—.3. The Feast of the Presentation of the Child Jesus in the 
Temple is also called the feast of the Purification or 
Candlemas Day. 

—— 4. The Church Unity Octave is observed for the conversion 
of non-Catholics and that all Christians may be united 
in the one Church established by Christ. 


October is the month devoted to the suffrage of the Souls 
in Purgatory. 


All the week days of Lent are days of fast and absti- 
nence. 


nnn ae 


Blessed palms are kept in Christian homes as a sign of 
faith, a preservative against evil and a pledge of divine 
protection. 


On the Thursday following Trinity Sunday we celebrate 
the Feast of Corpus Christi. 


Ember days occur at each of the four seasons of the 
year. 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday before the feast of 
the Ascension are called Rogation Days, which are days 
of special prayer. 

Perfect Score 10 
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D. Essay Type Test 
1. Name the holydays of obligation and tell when each occurs. 
12 points. 
2. Distinguish between a fast day and a day of abstinence. 
4 points. 
3. (a) What does Advent mean and what is the intention of Holy 
Church in observing this season? 


(b) In like manner, describe Lent. 4 points. 
. What special help can we render the Souls in Purgatory on 
November 2nd and August 2nd? How?. 10 points. 
. Explain what is meant by: 
. Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
. Immaculate Conception 
. Ember Days 
. Holy Days of obligation 
Low Sunday 
May Devotions 
. Corpus Christi 
. Novena 
Octave 
j. Vigil 10 points. 
Perfect Score 40 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e. 
f. 
& 
h 
i. 





High School Religion 


WHY CAN’T WE TALK ABOUT THEM? 
A SKIT ON THE MYSTICAL BODY 


JANE REILLY, STUDENT 
St. Scholastica School 
Chicago 


Scene: A classroom after school. Jean is talking to Betty, 


when Pat enters and lounges against the wall listening to 
the two. 


JEAN: It certainly seems to me that a girl with the money 
Ann Hilton has could take a little more pride in her appear- 
ance. 

Betty: Yes, wasn’t that thing she wore to the party 
last night a scream? I don’t see what Dot Stone sees in 
st She always looks as if she just stepped out of a band- 

Ox. 

JEAN: Oh—I don’t think Dot’s any prize either. Her 
disposition is terrible; you can’t be with her for two min- 
utes without fighting. 

Pat: Enjoying yourselves, kitty-cats? Do you realize 
that when you’re dissecting other people you’re tearing 
Christ to pieces? 

Betty: What in the world are you telling us? What has 
Christ to do with Ann Hilton’s dress or Dot Stone’s disposi- 


tion? And since when, may I ask, have you been getting all 
these “snitzy” ideas? 


509 
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JEAN: Don’t get excited; she’s perfectly harmless. 
(Dramatically) It all started when she began to use the 
Missal last year. Then she started ranting about the 
brotherhood of man—this is probably a hangover. 

Pat: We won’t argue. But you know from what we 
learned about the Mystical Body—Ann Hilton is part of 
Christ, and Dot Stone is part of Christ—why even the little 
baptized Hottentot is part of Christ. 

Betty: Come down out of the stratosphere! The idea 
was meant only in a figurative way, sort of a help, certainly 
not to be taken literally. 


~ JEAN: Sure! Do you mean to tell me I really have to 
love that stuck-up Rose Brown who talks about me every 
chance she gets, and Mary Reardon, who copies all my 
papers and then brags about her marks? I know perfectly 
well, they don’t love me. 


Betty: No use, Pat. Anyone who takes all that literally 
is a hopeless idealist. 


Pat: Now wait a minute. Of course, if you’re just going 
to look at that side of it, you’ll be too near-sighted to see 
your own face in the mirror. 


JEAN: Well, go ahead, your Reverence; show me another 
view—I’ll be glad to take a look at it. 

Pat: The Mystical Body isn’t just a vague idea, you 
know; it’s ever so much more than that. All of us are joined 
to Christ—we’re actually members of His own Body—just 
as your hand or eye is part of you. If you get a cinder in 
your eye, would your hand say: “Oh, that’s the eye’s 
worry: It doesn’t matter to me.?” No, your feet would carry 
you to a mirror, and your hand would get busy with a hand- 
kerchief until the speck was removed. 

Betty: Well, if you put it that way, it sounds plausible. 

Pat: Give me time; I’m just getting warmed up. Be- 
cause we are members of Christ, we live in Him, and He 
lives in us. As a result, every one of our neighbors who is 
in the state of grace is a living tabernacle—another Christ. 

Betty: I like that idea. You know—lots of times we 
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feel an aversion for negroes or persons we consider socially 
inferior. That doctrine would be a real help in overcoming 
our snobbishness, wouldn’t it? 

JEAN: Ye-e-e-e-s! It might be. But, is it practical? Would 
it really work? 

Pat: Practical! The early Christians found it so, and 
human nature doesn’t change. You complain of Rose 
Brown’s conceit, and Mary Reardon’s petty dishonesty. 
If your mother were afflicted with cancer, would you lose 
your love for her because she had a loathsome disease? 
Could you possibly look at her body covered with sores and 
forget that it houses the person you love as your mother? 
You could not. So we Catholics have to train ourselves to 
find Christ in our neighbor, underneath all the mannerisms, 
and even sins, we dislike. 


JEAN: I'll grant you that. But I have you on one point. 


What about all the people who are in a state of mortal sin? 
At least we can talk about them, can’t we? 


Pat: No, darling! I guess you'll just have to be good. 
Those people are potential members of Christ, and we owe 
them the same regard we ought to have for a desecrated 
church. 


Betty: Come again! I don’t get you. 


Pat: Well, just as an example—Last summer we were 
driving through Mexico—— 


JEAN: Oh—oh! What would Father Lord say! 


Pat: (Ignoring the interruption)—and we came across a 
church that had evidently been the home of the Blessed 
Sacrament for centuries. But just a few days before we 
got there some government agents had broken open the 
tabernacle and thrown out all the Sacred Hosts. The win- 
dows were all broken in, and it was the most desolate place 
I’ve ever seen. Now tell me! Even with our Lord’s presence 
gone—would you have used that church for a dance hall or 
a roller skating rink? 


Betty: Hardly! There’d be some reverence for it be- 
cause it was built for divine worship. 
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Pat: Well, for just the same reason we have to “lay off” 
dead members of Christ—They were intended for some- 
thing higher. 


JEAN: You’ve got me there, Pat. I'll think about it. 


Betty: Yeah! I guess we might as well try it—but, I’m 
telling you, it’ll take a mighty lot of practice. 


Pat: You know the old saying: “Practice makes per- 
fect.”—And just as a special favor, Betty, Ill allow you 
to begin on me. 


TEN REASONS FOR A CATHOLIC PRESS 

The following ten reasons for the existence of a Catholic press 

are given by a German ecclesiastic, the Rev. Dr. Schlich: 

A Catholic press is necessary : 

because it alone publicly defends and safeguards the religious rights 
and liberties of Catholics and of their Church; 

because without it there will exist no active life of faith among 
the people and no help against the menacing degeneration of 
morals; 

because it alone publicly represents and defends the dogma of 
Catholicism ; 

because without it Catholic associations, Catholic organizations, and 
political parties based on Christian principles cannot sustain the 
conflict ; 

because it alone is in a position to provide complete and accurate 
information for the people on Catholic questions, such as mis- 
sions, the relations between Church and State, etc. ; 

because without the offensive and defensive equipment of a loyal 
Catholic press, we should be as helpless as disarmed soldiers 
before our adversaries ; 

because, outside of the pulpit, it is the most important and effective 
school of the people, where every day and continually instruction 
and enlightenment is provided ; 

because the Catholic press alone can combat and: conquer the prin- 
cipal power inimical to the Kingdom of God: the atheistic and 
so-called neutral press; 

because the Catholic press can preach with greater facility than a 
priest in such places as hotels, railroad cars, offices, factories, 
and private homes; 

because it is the spearhead of the Church Militant in the contest 
between the Faith and infidelity. 


America, Vol. LII, No. 9 (December 8, 1934), p. 197. 





MASS IS A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR JOB 
A SKIT FOR SODALISTS 


Betty: Hello, Jean. I didn’t see you at Mass just now. 
Where’d you sit? 


JEAN: Oh I came in late; so I stayed in back. Say, did 
you see Helen Jordan there? 

Betty: Uh-huh! Didn’t she look adorable in that new 
hat? 

Jean: I’m simply crazy about those new hats, anyway. 
But did you see who she was with? 

Betty: Yeah! I saw them drive up in Helen’s roadster 
just as I was going in. How that Pat Driscoll ever got in 
with a rich and popular girl like Helen, I can’t make out. 

JEAN: Oh! Pat’s all right, only she somehow always 
seems to be dragging religion into things outside of church. 

Betty: Heavens! Why do more than the Pope requires? 
All he asks of us is to be at Mass on Sunday; I don’t see 
why anyone has to go around talking about “living the 
Mass” even on week days. 

JEAN: Here comes Helen now with Pat. I thought you 
said they were driving. 

Betty (bewildered): Why, I’m sure I saw them drive 
up to the church in Helen’s car. 

HELEN 


AND > Hello, girls. Just been to church? 
Pat | 


Jean: Uh-huh! 
Betty: But I thought you went de luxe in your car. 


HELEN (laughing): We went in a car, but when we 
came out after Mass, I found a flat tire. 


Jean: No wonder! If you took Pat and her unabridged 
along with you. Any car would have a flat under that weight. 
HELEN: Yes, Pat would bring it along. And, do you 
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know?—she’s told me many interesting ideas she gets from 
that tome under her arm. 

Betty: Look out for Pat, Helen, she’s what we call a 
Missal maniac. But she’s quite harmless otherwise. 

Pat (laughing): Thanks, Betty, I’m glad you're in 
favor of leaving me at large, anyway. 

HELEN: But I’ve really been learning a lot from what 
Pat has been telling me. She says there’s so much to do when 
you really assist at Mass, that you don’t even have time to 
notice your neighbor’s hat. 

(Pat and Jean exchange a significant glance.) 


JEAN: How interesting! But I usually go to Mass to 
pray; I don’t know what Pat finds to do there. 

Pat: If you’d look at your missal, you might find out 
that the prayers are practically all in the plural: we do this, 
we offer to Thee. 

HELEN: That’s what I like about the idea. I was so tired 
of going to Mass and just sitting there while the priest and 
servers do everything, but Pat tells me I have a job of my 
own at Mass and in between Masses. When the priest offers 
to God the bread and wine, I offer myself, too, as part of 
the Sacrifice. 


Jean: That’s all just words. I know people that go to 
Mass and come away just as self-centered as before. 

Betty: Yes, I sometimes think God must smile at peo- 
ple saying that offertory prayer, when they haven’t any 
more intention of putting the sacrifice into their life than 
they have of paying their debts, if they can get out of it. 

Pat: That’s just what I’ve been harping on. Our offer- 
ing in the Mass has got to be something more than a promis- 
sory note. 

Betty: Followed by a declaration of bankruptcy. 

Pat (ignoring the interruption): For instance, if you 
should some day send your mother into a nervous shock by 
offering your services for the Saturday cleaning, would she 
take you seriously if you didn’t do any more than turn on 
the radio or play the piano? 
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Jean: Hm! My mother would disconnect the radio and 
telephone, probably gag me, and then tell me to show that 
I mean what I say. 


HELEN: Speaking of mothers and their helpful (?) 
daughters, it seems to me a better way would be to pitch 
in and do the work first, and so produce the goods, as they 
say. 

Betty (aside): My mother would never be the same 
again. 

Pat: That’s what we were told to do in the case of the 
Mass offering. We should first make some real sacrifice, so 
that we, too, can produce the goods to God, at the Offertory. 
And, believe me, girls, you won’t find those Offertory prayers 
monotonous if you remember what that sacrifice cost you. 


JEAN (dramatically): Ah! I see myself rushing out into 
the street and rescuing a child from the jaws of death. 


Pat: Why don’t you startle the family by washing the 
dinner dishes before you make the headlines? 


Betty (reflecting): I know what I can do! I’m going 
to get home early this evening and clean up my kid brother 
before mother comes in. Oh! How I loathe dirty little boys! 


HELEN: Lacking an opportunity so near at hand, I think 
I'll go down to the community center. They say there’s 
plenty to do down there—teaching catechism and bringing 
clothes and food to the poor, as well as putting on enter- 
tainments. 


JEAN: Well, I guess I might as well begin that way too. 
Maybe rescuing little souls might be more heroic in the long 
run than standing on the curb waiting for somebody to be 
run over. 


Pat: And then I’ll wager that if you come to church 
with the goods, you’ll be glad to have a missal, so that you 
can offer your sacrifice with the priest; because, you know, 
Christ so wants our poor offering, symbolized by the bread 
and wine, to be acceptable to God, that He changes it into 
His own Body and Blood. How’s that for a transformation: 
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our little sacrifices changed into Christ, so that we are sure 
of their acceptance in God’s sight? 


Betty: Hm! I guess I'll take Bobby’s little red wagon 
so I can bring my missal tomorrow. 


HELEN: You won’t have to, Betty. I'll have the car 
fixed so it will carry four missals the size of Pat’s. 

Jean: Glorious! 

Betty: Grand! 


HELEN: [I'll call for you in time for the eight o’clock 
tomorrow. 


OTHERS: We’ll be there, all right. So long! 


HISTORY: IS IT POSSIBLE? 


More than once in these pages it has been urged that the best 
Apologetics for the young is religious history. But this does not 
mean that history should be made to serve a controversial purpose, 
or manipulated so as to give a sort of glamour to Catholicism. What 
it does mean is this: that those who belong to any institution— 
whether it is a village, or a nation, or a school, or the True Reli- 
gion—will belong to it all the more completely and serve it all the 
more devotedly the more they understand of its purpose, origin, 
growth, and prospects; that is to say, in a word, its history. Church 
History, therefore, is in the first place history, and just as much 
obliged to aim at objective truth as any other history is. It is not 
simply a case of being “fair to the other side,” and when we slip 
into using a phrase of that kind it only shows that in our habits of 
thought we are still a thousand miles away from real history; 
because to the historian there can be no “other side,” no “sides” 
at * nothing but the truth about the past to be ascertained and 
stated. 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, Religion in School Again, pp. 27-28. 








PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE IN THE HOME 
AND IN THE SCHOOL* 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Eprror’s Nore: This article has been placed in the high school section 
because we believe the Catholic secondary school should give a systematic 
preparation for marriage through planned units of study and through specific 
assistance and guidance rendered to parents of students through the parent- 


teacher associations. 

It is not easy to present the subject assigned. Its very 
great importance and its comprehensive character embrace 
so much that it is with genuine diffidence I presume to make 
a few observations. 

To many of our youth, and even their parents, preparation 
for marriage is merely a romantic experience. I would like 
to enumerate some of those factors that should be considered 
in preparation for marriage: 


1. Guidance in the development of Christian character 
from earliest years. 


2. An intelligent understanding of what is right and what 
is wrong. 

3. Knowledge of sex and its purpose in God’s plan, and the 
place of the same in Christian living. 


4. An enriched understanding of the sacrament of matri- 
mony and the graces conferred therein. 


5. An understanding of the Church’s privilege and obliga- 
tion to legislate in regard to marriage. 


6. Making Catholic friends of the opposite sex, and dating 
with its various implications. 


7. Conduct during the months prior to marriage. 
8. The duties and rights of the marriage state. 





Bag This paper was presented by Miss Horan at the 1935 convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 
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9. Factors, material and otherwise, that endanger the holi- 
ness and happiness of the home. 


10. Parents as Christian educators. 


Preparation for marriage is something that begins very 
early in life and continues until our small children, grown to 
manhood and womanhood, present themselves at the altar of 
the Lord to receive the sacrament of marriage. 

Without doubt, the home is the most appropriate and the 
natural channel to direct education for marriage. The home 
life that the child experiences from his earliest years is an 
informal preparation for marriage later in life. Let us stop 
for a moment and consider the home. To the degree in which 
parents love God and the Church, practice charity and just- 
ice, mirror the love of Christ for his Church, uphold what 
is good and beautiful, and fulfill their obligation to take an 
active part in the education of their offspring, only to the 
degree to which the home manifests these characteristics, is 
it making from the earliest years of child life its potential 
contribution to character development, the first and most 
important phase of education for marriage. 

The influence of the home is both indirect and direct. Ex- 
ample alone is not enough. Some formal instruction should 
be given by parents. The home is the desirable channel 
through which youth should have its first introduction and 
understanding of sex, help in the choice of friends, specific 
guidance in regard to conduct during dating and behavior 
during the months prior to marriage. If parents do not 
know how to give these various kinds of information, it be- 
hooves them to learn how to do so. 

It would seem that there are three kinds of homes that 
fail in preparing the young for marriage: (1) those homes 
that are ignorant of their responsibility to take a positive 
part in preparation for marriage; (2) those homes that real- 
ize their responsibility but carry it out in such a harsh man- 
ner that good results are nullified; (3) those homes that 
exert a harmful influence because of the example they give. 

Children and youth must have confidence in their parents. 
If confidence is established in the early years of childhood, 
sons and daughters will not be afraid to turn to parents for 
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advice. On the other hand, fathers or mothers who pride 
themselves that their children are afraid of them, that they 
rule with an iron hand, etc., are seldom influences for good 
in the important years of adolescence. 

The Catholic school has an important part to play in prep- 
aration for marriage. In its consistent guidance toward 
Christian character, in its curricula in general, but more 
particularly in its provision for courses wherein youth learns: 
the duties and rights of marriage, home making, parent edu- 
cation and a love for the finer things of life, the school has 
extraordinary possibilities. Since approximately ninety per 
cent of our girls enter the marriage state, there should be 
specific consideration on the part of the school in preparing 
for the same. In high school youth, who are to attend col- 
lege, take designated courses in preparation for later study 
and vocational preparation. In college, those who are pre- 
paring for law, medicine, teaching, library work, social serv- 
ice, etc., are required to take a comparatively large number 
of courses that relate specifically to the work in which they 
are to engage. We might well raise the question: How does 
our education for marriage compare with education for the 
various careers? 

It has been interesting to note that a number of Catholic 
colleges have incorporated courses dealing with marriage 
into their curriculum in Religion. This is well and good and 
as it should be. But what about the large number of boys 
and girls who will never attend a Catholic college? Some 
experts in the field of teaching Religion in the high school 
have given considerable consideration to the same topic and 
have included it in the third or fourth year courses in Re- 
ligion. Several years ago it was our privilege to work on a 
course in high school religion, that guides the adolescent in 
arriving at an understanding of the application of Catholic 
principles in the home, through a study of the following top- 
ics: Responsibility of the Catholic Family, Educating for 
Catholic Marriage, The Sacrament of Marriage, Divorce, 
The Religious Life of the Family, Religious Training of Chil- 
dren in the Home, The Home and the Church, The Home 
and Our Government, The Home and Recreation, Reading, 
Conversations, and the very important factor of Example. 
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But again, what about the large number of boys and girls 
who do not attend a Catholic high school? Without doubt, 
an efficacious channel through which they can make at least 
part of the study that Catholic schools can give with ease, 
is the study club program for public high school boys and 
girls. About a year ago, in the diocese of Great Falls, large 
numbers of public high school boys and girls studied mar- 
riage through parish study clubs. 

In discussing the general subject of preparation for mar- 
riage, we must not lose sight of the fact that it is not only 
religious in character; it is religious first of all, but it is also 
aesthetic, economic and physical, and it must look forward 
to the religious and moral education of the young in the 
home. 

It would seem that if home and school are to make direct 
contributions in preparing youth for marriage there must be: 
conscious recognition on the part of the home of its responsi- 
bilities; an evaluation on the part of parents of their homes 
in terms of the preparation they at present are giving; an 
education of the present generation of parents to meet this 
responsibility. Again, the study club seems a good medium 
for this work. 

On the part of the Catholic school, there must likewise be: 
a recognition of formal education’s responsibility toward 
preparation for marriage; an evaluation of present curricula 
at the high school and college levels in terms of preparation 
for marriage; provision in the curricula, both in the high 
school and the college, in schools for boys and schools for 
girls, for a study of marriage, parent education and home- 
making that will focus directly on preparation for marriage. 
For the public high school boy and girl, parish study groups 
should make youth familiar with the rights and duties of 
marriage. 

I shall leave it to you who are parents to pass a verdict on 
the typical home of today as an efficacious channel for an 
adequate preparation for marriage. As an educator, I shall 
say that the schools are not doing their part. But I can say, 
that within the last few years there is a tendency toward 
improvement. 





College Religion 


THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


With the January, 1936 issue this JourNAL began the 
publication of brief news items relative to the RELIGION 
PLACEMENT TeEsT Stupy in which thirty Catholic colleges 
have taken part. As the present issue of the JouRNAL goes 
to press the scores sent in by the various colleges are being 
tabulated. 

The initial ReL1IcIon PLAcEMENT Test for Catholic stu- 
dents, who enter our Catholic colleges as freshmen, has met 
with general approval among those who participated in the 
undertaking. Deans of studies and instructors of Religion 
agree in the opinion that the PLAceMENT TEstT will meet a 
long-existing need to assist in adapting instruction in Reli- 
gion in college to bridge the gap caused by the varying de- 
grees of religious background possessed by the heterogeneous 
groups of students entering our colleges from Catholic and 
public high schools. 

The following quotations from letters received are typical. 
Their expressions were not solicited: 


“I was so pleased with the test that I decided to give it to the 
upper classes as well as to the freshmen. I feel that it has been well 
worth the trouble if no other good comes from it than the interest 
in Religion which it has roused in the girls. More religion books 
have been taken from the library this week (the week during which 
the test was given) than in any other month on record.” 


_“T believe that developing a test of this kind is a step in the right 
direction. We have exclusive rights to the oldest subject of formal 
instruction in our Catholic schools but have done least with it in 
the matter of methodology.” 
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“We have been looking long for just such an organized and 
thorough set of questions for our students.” 


“We are much interested in the studies to be made in connection 


with the tests ; studies that we feel will help much in bringing about 
more vital teaching of Religion.” 


THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST AT DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


There were 143 freshmen students at De Paul University 
who took the RELIGION PLACEMENT TEstT at the opening of 
the school term; 34 Catholic high schools and 44 public high 
schools were represented in the student body participating. 


The total possible score for the test is 202. The scores at 
De Paul ranged from a high score of 161 to a low score of 23. 
The following table shows the distribution of the 143 fresh- 
men students in the college at De Paul University that took 


the test, in terms of the number of years they attended Cath- 
olic schools. 


NUMBER OF YEARS 143 FRESHMEN AT DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
ATTENDED CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
Years in a Catholic school Total of 143 students 

12 years 81 
11 years 11 

10 years 

years 

3 years 

years 

years 

5 years 

years 

years 

years 
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The data in the above table are indicative of the problem 
that must be faced by Catholic colleges in providing approp- 
riate Religion courses for college freshmen. Catholic higher 
education owes a debt of gratitude to Reverend William 
Cunningham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame who 
is directing the RELIGION PLACEMENT TEsT STUDY. 


The JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is analyzing the 
answers of De Paul University freshmen. It is the intention 
of the JouRNAL to publish monthly these analyses. We be- 
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lieve they will be of interest to high school and college teach- 
ers of Religion. 


Part One, Section One of the 1935 RELIGION PLACEMENT 
Test consisted of ten best-answer questions. Question ten 
stated: 


Our Blessed Lady is truly the Mother of God because: 
(1) she was conceived without original sin. 
(2) Jesus Christ is the man-God. 
(3) the angel Gabriel proclaimed her “full of grace”. 
(4) in dignity and sanctity she excels all of God’s creatures. 
Analysis of the data procured from the replies to this ques- 
tion shows the following: 
96 students checked (1) as the best completion. 
15 students checked (2). 
10 students checked (3). 
19 students checked (4). 
3 students gave no answer. 


Question six of the same section stated: 

The mysteries of our religion are: 

(1) contrary to reason. 

(2) such that man can know nothing of them. 

(3) such that they can be grasped by our intelligence only after 
careful study. 

(4) such that we cannot fully understand them. 

In checking the best completion to this statement, 133 stu- 

dents placed a check before (4) and 10 students placed a 

check before (3). While educators are aware of the inade- 

quacy of objective test material, questions like the above 

furnish splendid opportunity for diagnosis. 


In following issues the JouRNAL will give additional data 


from the analysis of the questions of De Paul students with 
the belief that they will be of interest to teachers. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Nore: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNnaL began 
the publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of 
books. The following sections have already been printed: Series; General 
Reference; Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious 
Orders; Comparative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural 
State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic; Moral Theology; 
Philosophy. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists will appear under 
the following headings: Education; Human Evolution and Science; Catholic 
Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Cathrein, Victor, S.J. - 
Socialism. Its Theoretical Basis and Practical Application. 
Authorized tr. 8th Germ. edition, revised and enlarged by 
Victor F. Gettelmann, S.J. Benziger, 1904, 2.75 


“After making a thorough study of socialism in its history and 
its tendencies, the author shows how impracticable it is and the 
disaster that is sure to follow upon its adoption. . . . It is written 
from the Catholic viewpoint.”—Preface 


Coppens, Rev. Charles 
Moral Principles and Medical Practice. The Basis of Med- 
ical Jurisprudence. New and enlarged edition by Henry 
Spalding Benziger, 1921, 2.50 
“No such clear exposition of principles governing medical jur- 
isprudence itself as that contained in the book before us, has been 


” 


offered from a Catholic point of view.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
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Cuthbert, Father, O.S.F.C. 
Catholic Ideals in Social Life Benziger, 1904, 1.50 


“Father Cuthbert gives expression to the Catholic mind upon 
certain questions of the hour which concern individual conduct 
and social life.”’—Ecclesiastical Review 


Delos, J. T. 
International Relations from a Catholic Standpoint. 
Translated from the French; ed. for the Catholic Union 
of Int. Studies (Irish section) by 
Stephen J. Brown Browne & Nolan, 1932, 3s6d 


“The social urge and its manifestation; ethics of inter-state 
relations; questions of peace and war are discussed in the first 
chapters. ‘The second part outlines the efforts of the Church 
down the ages in the interest of peace. The last part deals with 
the League of Nations, both in its constitution and in its achieve- 
ments.”—Irish Ecclesiastical Record 


Devas, Charles S. 
Political Economy. 3d edition Longmans, 1907, 3.00 
(Stonyhurst Philosophical Series) 


“Mr. Devas’ book in its new form is without rival. His infor- 


mation is wide and accurate, his judgment unbiased, cautious, 
and objective, his conclusions sound both theoretically and prac- 
tically.” —Catholic World 


Essays in Order. General editors, Christopher Dawson and 
T. F. Burns, Nos. 1-7 in 3v. Macmillan, 1931-32, 
No.1-3, 5-7, 2 each; No. 4, 1.75 
All the essays are concerned with those urgent and tremen- 
dous problems that have risen with such appalling clearness from 
the midst of the modern disintegration and annihilation of values. 
In their several ways they give an effective answer to these prob- 
lems in terms of Catholic principles, power and experience. 


Geisert, Rev. Henry A. 
The Criminal Herder, 1930, 3.00 


_ “One of the outstanding books on the criminal today. Interest- 
ing and satisfying presentation of the Catholic attitude toward 
the criminal and his treatment.”—Thought 


Gillard, John T. 
Catholic Church and the American Negro 
Baltimore, St. Joseph’s Soc. Press, 1930, 3.00 
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The author has compiled a painstaking survey of both the past 
history of American Catholic mission work from the beginning, 
as well as a statistical analysis of its present extent.”—America 

Gurian, Waldemar 
Bolshevism—Theory and Practice Macmillan, 1933, 3.00 


“After an objective study the author criticizes the Bolshevik 
achievement in terms not only of its historical and social condi- 
ion but also of its avowed ends and ideals.”—-Dublin Rev. 


Haas, Francis J. 
Man and Society Century, 1930, 3.50 
“The author embarks upon a very extensive survey of actual 
social conditions and suggests sound remedies—remedies based 
chiefly upon Christian philosophy, without which it is hopeless 
to attack the problems of the modern world.”—Catholic World 
Harrington, J. C. 
Catholicism, Capitalism or 
Communism Lohman, 1926, 2.50 


“The book is written in opposition to capitalism at one ex- 
treme and Socialism at the other. Catholicism is the via media 
between the two. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H. 


Essays on Nationalism Macmillan, 1926, 3.00 
“Contains sound scholarship vivified by brilliant style and 
true intellectual courage.”—Catholic World 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 


Catholic’s Work in the World. A Practical Solution of Re- 
ligious and Social Problems of Today Benziger, 1917, .80 
“The author not only discusses many of the perplexing prob- 
lems of life, but also points the way and suggests the principles 
that solve very many of the difficulties.”"—Ecclesiastical Review 
Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
Christian Social Manifesto Bruce, 1931, 2.50 
(Science and Culture Series ) 
“An interpretative study of the Encyclical ‘Rerum Novarum’ 
and ‘Quadragesimo’ of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI.”"— 
Ecclesiastical Review 
Husslein, Rev. Joseph,S.]. 
Democratic Industry. A Practical Study in 
Social History Kenedy, 1919, 1.25 
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“The book is one which will be read to advantage no less by 
special students of social and economic problems than by the 
general reader such is its felicity and style.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S.J. 
World Problems: Capital, Labor and 


the Church Kenedy, 1918, 1.25 
“The book is an all-round compendium of social and economic 
theory and practice . . . an interestingly and lucidly written treat- 
ment of the subject.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 
Kerby, William J. 
Social Mission of Charity. A Study of Points of View in 
Catholic Charities Macmillan, 1921, 2.00 


“This book will help the social worker with its wise sugges- 
tions of manner and method but especially with its reminder, of 
Christian aspects of poverty and the supernatural motives and 
forces that are needed to make the natural productive of the 
highest values.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


McClorey, Rev. John A., S.J. 
The Catholic Church and Bolshevism. 
Seven Lectures Herder, 1931, 1.00 


“There is a great deal of good sense to be found in the author’s 
observations, and his insistence upon a spiritual outlook in deal- 
ing with our staggering social problems calls attention to truths 
apart from which there is little hope of social peace.”—Ecclesi- 
astical Review. 


McDowell, Rev. Patrick 
The Church and Economics Sheed, 1928, 3s6d 


“A clear and able survey of the manner in wtih the social 
principles, latent or expressed in the revelation of Christ, reacted 


to the changing conditions of human society during Christian 
times.”—-M onth. 


McEntee, Georgiana Putnam 
Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain Macmillan, 1922, 2.00 


“A book dealing in a sound and analytical way with the appli- 
cation of Catholic principles to social and economic problems.” 


—Catholic World. 
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Muntsch, Rev. Albert, S.J. 
Introductory Sociology Heath, 1928, 2.50 


“A Catholic textbook covering the whole field of sociology, 
both principles and problems.”—Thought. 


O’Grady, Rev. John 
An Introduction to Social Work Century, 1928, 2.50 
(Century Catholic College Texts) 


“The first attempt on the part of a Catholic writer to give a 
comprehensive view of the whole field of social work and to 
integrate the Charities of the Catholic Church in the proper 
relationship to the public and non-sectarian agencies of welfare.” 
—Ecclesiastical Review. 


O’Grady, Rev. John 
Catholic Charities in the United States 
Natl. Con. of Catholic 
Charities, 1931, 3.00 


“Dr. O’Grady has gathered and made easily available a wealth 
of material on the origin, development and problems of organ- 
: “1 eri s ae “tie 
ized Catholic charities in the United States.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


Parsons, Rev. Reuben 


Some Lies and Errors of 

History Ave Maria Press, 1893, 1.75 
In this series of essays Dr. Parsons discusses such points in his- 
tory which are the subject of misrepresentation. The Catholic 


who wishes to be informed will find here a fund of accurate 
information. 


Pius XI, Pope 

The Encyclicals of Pius XI Herder, 1927, 2.25 
“The volume brings together in convenient and attractive form 

authoritative pronouncements of the Holy Father on national 

and international problems; on the relation of the Church to the 

structure of supernatural life, on the lamentable drift of the 

world away from spiritual truth and standards of Christian 

morality ; and on personal piety.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Plater, Rev. Charles, S.J. 
A Primer of Peace and War Kenedy, 1915, .80 


This book treats of International Morality from a thoroughly 
Catholic standpoint. 
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Ross, J. E. 
Survey of Sociology Bruce, 1932, 3.50 
(Science and Culture Series) 


“Fundamental in this work are the important encyclicals of 
Pope Leo XIII on the Condition of Labor, and of Pope Pius XI 
on the Reconstruction of the Social order, on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth and on Christian Marriage. . . . The teaching 
of these documents is faithfully reflected in this book and cita- 
tions are constantly made to keep the reader in direct contact 
with the original sources.”—Journal of Religious Instruction. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. 
The Catholic Church and the 
Citizen Macmillan, 1928, 1.00 
(Calvert Series) 


“The author clearly expounds the true obligations of the citi- 
zen towards the Catholic Church and the civil law.” —Thought. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. (ed.) 
The Church and Labor Macmillan, 1920, 2.50 


“This volume should prove of great service to those who 
desire to know definitely the attitude of the Church toward 
labor.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. 
The Church and Socialism Washington, University 
Press, 1919, 1.50 
“The opposition of the Church toward socialism, economic 


and philosophical, is justified and explained in a manner that 


meets the newer changes both in the system itself and in its 
environment. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. 
Declining Liberty and Other 
Papers Macmillan, 1927, 4.00 


“The volume may be recommended cordially for its value as 
a fundamental discussion of many acute problems in social life 
in the light of Catholic thought.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. 


Distributive Justice. The Right and Wrong of Our Pres- 
ent Distribution of Wealth Macmillan, 1927, 4.00 
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Ryan, Rev. John A. 
Questions of the Day Stratford, 1931, 3.00 


“Essays on the moral, social, and economic problems of our 
day.”—Catholic World. 


Ryan, Rev. John A., and Millar, Rev. M. 
The State and the Church Macmillan, 1930, 3.00 
“The substance of the book may be said to consist of an expo- 
sition or development and specific application of the general 


principles laid down in the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Con- 
stitution of the States.” 


Spalding, Henry S., S.J. 

Talks to Nurses: The Ethics of 

Nursing Benziger, 1920, 1.50 
“A manual which lays down solidly and irrefragably the doc- 

trine of Catholic philosophy and theology on the divine source 

and meaning of human life and consequently the tremendous 

and inevitable responsibility under which lie both physicians 

and nurses to hold that life sacred.”—Ecclesiastical Review. 


Stratman, Franziskus, O. P. 


The Church and War Kenedy, 1928, 2.25 


“In this volume a Catholic theologian reviews the problems of 
peace and war that have arisen since the Great War. He treats 
the subject from a rational and historical, as well as religious 
viewpoint.”—News Letter. 


Thorning, Joseph F., S.J. 
Religious Liberty in Transition Benziger, 1931, 2.50 


“A doctrinal dissertation on the perennial question of Church 
and State. The book is scholarly, abundantly documented and 
reliable.” —Thought. 


Walsh, James J. 


Catholic Church and Healing Macmillan, 1928, 1.00 
(Calvert Series) 


“With admirable sequence and unity Dr. Walsh discusses the 
Church’s relation to medicine.”—Catholic W orld. 
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OTHER BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT ARE: 


Cahill, Rev. E., S.J. Freemasonry and the anti-Christian Move- 
ment. 2d edition, Gill, 1932, 5s. 


Chase, Stuart. The New Deal. Macmillan, 1932, 2.00. 
Fletcher, Margaret. The Christian Family. Oxford, Catholic 
Social Guild, .50. 


Lacordaire, Jean Baptiste. Political and Social Philosophy. 
Edited by Rev. D. O’Mahony. Herder, 1924, 3.00. 


Muntsch, Rev. Albert, S.J. Evolution and Culture. Herder, 1923, 
60. 


O'Grady, Rev. John. Catholic Church and the Destitute (Calvert 
series) Macmillan, 1929, 1.00. 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Introductory Study of the 
Family. (Century Catholic College Texts) Century, 1930, 2.50. 


Schmiedeler, Rev. Edgar, O.S.B. Readings on the Family. (Cen- 
tury Catholic College Texts) Century, 1931, 2.75. 


Shuster, George N. Catholic Spirit in America. Dial Press, 1927, 


3.00 


Smith, Rev. Thurber M., S.J. The Unemployment Problem. 
(Science and Culture Series) Bruce, 1932, 2.00. 


Walsh, E. A. Fall of the Russian Empire. Little, 1928, $3.50. 
Walsh, E. A. Last Stand. Little, 1931, 3.00. 


Williams, Michael. Catholicism and the Modern Mind. Dial 
Press, 1928, 3.50. 


Divinely founded and endowed, it is not the essential teaching 
function of the Church to transform all, or even any large part, of 
the human beings confided to its care into a sect of apologetics. 
Rather is it the Church’s high and essential purpose to give to all 
its subjects a view of life and a way of life. With divine authority 
it strives to give to the most as well as to the least educated of its 
members the mind and the will to sce life steadily and to see it 
whole, and this in a deeper and truer sense than any ever dreamed 
ot by Sophocles or Matthew Arnold. 


John K. Ryan, “The Catholic College and the Catholic 


Mind,” The Catholic Educational Review, Vol XXXII, 
No. 10 (December, 1934), p. 580. 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A NEWMAN CLUB FOR 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


REVEREND JAMES V. HART 
St. John’s Rectory 
White Plains, New York 


“Father, wouldn’t it be a fine thing if we had a Catholic 
high school here?” Every time that question is aimed at me 
by some unthinking parent or unfeeling adolescent, my 
answer in varying monotones but the same monosyllables is 
“Yes, fine.” 

I suppose our problem is in no sense unique. Any number 
of towns and cities, for that matter, are without a Catholic 
high school. In fact centers of even strong Catholic popula- 
tion that have one are exceptional. Such a school is extraor- 
dinary in its inception and practically miraculous in its main- 
tenance. I mean, of course, the Catholic free high school 
which, like the parochial free school, is something of a con- 
tradiction in terms. Beyond the ordinary support of the 
pastors contributed by conscientious Catholics, a rara avis is 
the parochus who permits not a penny to be exacted from his 
school children for the usual run of mother-house periodicals, 
badges, buttons, Chinese babies et al, ad inf. 

Taxation without representation was, I believe, the prin- 
cipal precipitant of our own War of Independence and that, 
by the way, is exactly the reason some eccentric New Eng- 
landers dumped a few tons of tea into the Boston Harbor 
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one day. The public high school, illegitimate scion of the 
forefathers who brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation, swallows our children whole from every middlesex, 
village and farm and disgorges them demi-masticated four 
years later. The bodies are not dismembered, but the minds 
and wills are grooved, levelled to the exact tempo set for 
the elimination-of-the-soul idea. It’s the old army game, 
high geared naturalism. We’ve been watching the thing in 
action. It’s subtle and sure, sometimes it’s not even subtle 
but it’s always sure. Even Catholic teachers, not the best 
of them, thank God, are tainted by it. What hope for the 
Catholic children sentire cum ecclesia! It’s just not being 
done. The public high school has taken care of that. 

In our town we have one of the products of this system of 
education, a gorgeous pagan citadel on a Westchester hili- 
side with its tall turrets teasing a fleecy cloud and gleaming 
the while like the spires of Oxford gleam, for the poets, in 
the occasional English sunlight. 

Last June from a graduation class of four hundred we 
were able to capture one hundred and thirty-eight Catholic 
graduates for the Newman Club Baccalaureate held in our 
church. We didn’t miss more than a dozen. Town and 
school officials attended en masse and we gave them a re- 
served section in church. This is rather like telling the story 
backwards, so we’ll state as briefly as possible our Newman 
Club’s history for the past two crowded years. 

Every parish priest knows what the post-confirmation 
exodus is. Once a public school child has received the Holy 
Ghost in Confirmation, he takes the Church’s definition of 
the sacrament quite literally. He’s a strong and perfect 
Christian and no further catechetical schooling can make 
him much better than that. So thereafter we see him at 
Sunday Mass and pray that he makes his Easter duty, that 
he will be married by the priest and that he will get the 
grace of final perseverance and Christian burial. It’s a pretty 
big order for any prayer. 

Here was the field of the Newman Club, the battle field 
of the confirmandi, the Christian soldiers who would prob- 
ably die for the faith if they knew any reasons for so dying. 
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Since it is first of all an act of the intellect, we began by 
giving them a few reasons. Rather we made them think of 
the reasons themselves. 


The first meeting announced at the Sunday Masses for 
the following Thursday night was held in our parish school 
recreation room. We got thirty-five rather awed-looking 
postulants, addressed them briefly and sent them home with 
the parting challenge that if they were interested in fire- 
works to return the following Thursday. The program for 
the intervening week was a nice, terse note to all available 
parents, visits to the principal of the high school and princi- 
pals of the junior high schools for school bulletins, a more 
resounding clarion from the pulpit on Sunday and a great big 
prayer to the Holy Ghost. We got one hundred and fifty- 
four at the second meeting. The psychological effect of that 
gethering was excellent from many angles. Our superintend- 
ent of the school building had not anticipated such a number 
and benches were short. We advanced to the platform and 
told them that since there was standing room only, we would 


have to repair to the auditorium, a big building across the 
lawn. So we trooped across, a gala regiment looking like any- 
thing but a class in Christian doctrine. 


Now we had a stage and theatre seats out front, gave a 
bigger and better speech and told them it was our last. 
Thereafter they were going to make all the speeches and we 
would umpire, or in more fervid encounters, referee. The 
big point we made that night was that as Catholics they 
were a real entity in the town. That knowledge was power 
and the more they knew about their faith the sturdier Chris- 
tians would thev be. They had no apologies to make to any- 
one for their religion. They were to be the workmen who 
need not be ashamed. 

We suggested a paper to be read at the next meeting and 
two boys volunteered without any of the usual grammar 
school post-graduate giggling. The Newman Club was 
launched. 

Still I knew we did not have even half of our own parish 
boys and girls of high school age. We have something less 
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than one thousand among four parishes in the senior high 
school and the ninth grades of the junior high schools. From 
October, 1933 to June, 1934 we registered five hundred and 
eight in our parish alone. Weekly attendance fluctuated 
around one hundred and fifty, and on a night when the heav- 
ens opened and the torrents roared we had one hundred and 
ten. 

The meetings held every Thursday evening of the school 
year begin at 7:30 and close at 9:00, or later if the argument 
is warm. A boy or girl advances to the stage and reads or 
delivers a paper on a doctrine or practice of the Church. Al- 
ternating appointments are made the previous week. In the 
forum there are five others, completing a group of three 
boys and three girls. The speaker has the week to prepare. 
References and coaching, of course, are given by the priest 
moderator as needed during the week. We begin with funda- 
mental talks on faith, revealed religion, the principal mys- 
teries, with talks in stride for the calendar feasts like All 
Souls (Purgatory), All Saints (The Communion of Saints), 
the Immaculate Conception, etc. By June we have com- 
pleted the sacrament cycle with as many as five sessions for 
the Eucharist alone. “Off” nights for the Club will be an 
instruction by a priest, or talks by student representatives of 
neighboring Catholic colleges. These exceptions to the rou- 
tine are understood to be luxuries and are well spaced. Inci- 
dentally, Catholic high school students are not excluded and 
they form an average attendance of about five per cent of 
our meetings. 

Attendance is checked at each meeting and in cases of suc- 
cessive absence a note is dispatched, attention of parent. 
This is not always conclusive, of course, as any priest who 
has fought the quicksand of parish life knows. There are 
parents who are half Protestant or half Catholic, as you 
will, from whom the priest can expect no cooperation what- 
ever. Personal contact with the boy or girl is always best, 
but this, too, is not absolute. The mixed marriage continues 
to bear the harvest blight. In the face of all obstacles, how- 
ever, the work goes on and Newman boys and girls trudge 
weekly to the rendezvous of the High Romance. 
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We welcome visitors at the sessions and occasionally 
priests, parents or public school teachers drop in. In fact, 
four of these teachers keep the attendance and registration, 
and the reminder post cards are written and mailed from 
one of the junior public high schools, above our signature, 
Change of address, removals and graduations are checked 
twice in the year. 


There is no specific study done beyond the actual prepara- 
tion of the weekly paper and the research entailed. But 
even those who are scheduled only to ask questions on the 
forum topic receive instruction and must keep their objec- 
tions relevant. This weekly average of six members actu- 
ally engaged in the fray means that we strike an annual aver- 
age of about four-fifths of the total membership. At least 
one-fifth of the members write and deliver papers during the 
scholastic year. 


These figures are an inadequate gauge of the influence of 
the Newman Club. Two years ago our local high school boys 
and girls were slated, even in sophomore year, for Cornell, 
Vassar, M. I. T., Michigan State, Amherst and all points of 
the Protestant compass. The Catholic colleges were not 
discredited. They were merely omitted, the more refined as 
well as effective mode of intellectual proselytism. 


We have remarked the existence of Catholic institutions 
of learning and even exhibited some of the specimen off- 
spring. Today our correspondence numbers four boys at 
Fordham University, one at Manhattan College, two at 
Notre Dame, one at Holy Cross, two at Cathedral College, 
preparatory seminary for the priesthood, and one at the 
major Seminary of St. Joseph’s in Dunwoodie. About a doz- 
en of our girls are at our local College of Good Counsel, two 
more at Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson and three at New 
Rochelle College. Economic stringency is the sole obstacle 
to a Catholic college education for many more of these boys 
and girls. 


The cultivation of the Catholic college idea is technically 
intrinsic to the Newman Club work and forms one of its 
most significant aspects. 
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Last year we began publication of a quarterly, The New- 
man News. This runs from four to eight pages and com- 
prises a record of the best talks, in resume, delivered during 
that quarter, bits of current news of interest to the members 
and paragraph selections from Newman’s works. This paper 
is distributed at the meetings and placed on general sale at 
the Church doors on Sunday. A parish bridge under the 
auspices of the Newman Club supplies the deficit in the 
printer’s bill. There are absolutely no dues nor tribute of 
any kind exacted from the boys and girls. 


We receive Holy Communion in a body on the third Sun- 
day of every month and a scarlet banner drapes the pulpit 
for all the Masses on that day. Our Annual Communion 
Breakfast on the moning of the Baccalaureate in June is a 
parish event. The Mothers’ Guild and Holy Name Society 
prepare and serve the Breakfast. It is a gala day for God 
and ourselves. 


The Newman Clubs organized to teach religion to the boys 
and girls attending public high schools have won the respect 
and cooperation of the local school authorities, most of 
whom, of course, are non-Catholics. We mention this as a 
significant advance in the solving of an old problem, the 
preservation of the faith of Catholics in public schools. The 
Newman Club in the public high school, alive and alert, 
seems to be our best substitute for a Catholic high school, 
the ideal not generally realized. In neighboring towns in our 
county district Newman Clubs have sprung up and thrive 


in the teeth of all opposition and indifference. The old faith 
dies hard. 


TO PASTORS 
Are the Sisters, who teach in your parish, subscribers to 


the JournaL or Reticrous Instruction? Do you like the 
Journat? If you do, will you tell other priests about it? 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS* 


INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprror’s Note: With the October, 1935 issue the Journat began the publi- 
cation of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used in 
mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public school chil- 
dren. Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to the lessons on the 
commandments. 


Lesson VIII 


TEST: THE COMMANDMENTS IN GENERAL AND THE FIRST 
THREE COMMANDMENTS IN PARTICULAR 


I. Fill in the following blank spaces. 
____. gave the Ten Commandments to ______ on 
___. about ________ years ago. We find this 
written in the _._ ‘The first three Command- 
ments concern _______; the last seven concern our 
___... The Commandments are _____—._ to 


The ______ Commandment requires us to speak 
with reverence of God. Sins against hope are —_ 
and... ~ A____Ss—ss____ oath is swearing to 
what one knows is untrue. Profane words, such as hell, 
damn, devil, are _____ against the Second Command- 
ment. Blasphemy is speaking against ______._ Servile 
section ED TO cciccsiccerceen: ET TINO eet 
Commandment. We keep the Sunday holy by hearing 
Mass, ________ and other good _______. The Third 
Commandment is the only one starting with the ad- 
monition, _______.. We should avoid all __ : 
in Church. Neglecting to study the Catechism is a sin 

* These lessons were prepared for children who have received the Sacrament 


of Confirmation, pupils of twelve to fifteen years of age. The lessons represent 
one year in a three year course, begun after Confirmation. 
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against the _______. Commandment. After the Last 
Supper, Jesus said: “If you love Me, —— My 
? 





II. Some of the following ten statements are true; some 
are false. After each statement, write the word true, if 
the statement is true; write false, if the statement is 
false (not correct). 

1. The Ten Commandments were given by 
Jesus 1900 years ago. 

2. Before the Ten Commandments were giv- 
en on tablets of stone, men did not know 
the difference between right and wrong. 

3. The commandments are like signposts to 
heaven. 

4. To win in the game of life, you must keep 

the commandments. 

Faith is believing in God. 

Charity is trusting in God. 

A vow is a promise made to God. 

The third commandment commands that 

we not only attend Mass but also do other 

things to keep holy the Sunday. 

9. Missing Mass through sickness on Sunday 
is not a sin. —_— 


10. Missing Mass through laziness on Sunday 
is a serious sin. 


III. After each of the following ten statements place the 
number of the Commandment to which the statement 
refers. 

1. We should say prayers morning and night, 
before and after meals. 


2. We should not criticize bishops, priests or 
nuns, 





w 


Missing Mass on Sunday is a serious sin. __ 
4. Weshould never be ashamed to tip the hat 
or make the Sign of the Cross to Jesus in 





9. 
10. 
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the tabernacle when passing a Catholic 
Church. istemiaital 
Besides hearing Mass on Sunday, Catho- 

lics should attend Benediction and per- 

form other good works to keep the day 

holy. 


. We may not receive Holy Communion 


with mortal sin on our soul. 

Believing in dreams, fortune tellers, spir- 
itualists, chain-prayers and all forms of 
superstition is forbidden. 


. The name of God and of Jesus should be 


used only with reverence. 
Children must study Catechism lessons. 


In Church, children should talk, not to 
playmates, ‘but to God. 


IV. The following contains three groups of statements. Aide 
one statement in each group is correct. Place a mark 


(X) after the statement in each group that is correct. 


f. 


We try to know what God has taught by: 

praying to God carelessly................. a 
talking lovingly to God .................. tie 
RS er eee sini 
studying the Catechism every night ........ eae 


. Disrespect for the Name of Jesus is shown by: 


using it to yell at someone on the street...... cae 
mentioning it in our morning or night prayers —— 
using it in singing hymns during Mass...... hata 
using it to tell someone the Christmas story... —— 


. We keep Sunday holy by: 


assisting at part of the Mass.............. —_— 
Ee I I oo is ica ties eee seks inal 
refraining from work and giving worship to 

SRL CR ere Re nt Ubi kis Hed Ge aweS _ 
attending a baseball game................ omens 


V. In about 100 words, on the other side of this sheet, tell 
how God gave the Ten Commandments. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE MERCY SEAT 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


Our Divine Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, in the course 
of His preaching explained to His hearers, notably the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that a part of the divine mission con- 
fided to Him by His Father was judgment on the sins of 
men. While He referred primarily to His second coming, 
when as Messias He shall pronounce final sentence of reward 
or condemnation on the living and the dead, this was to be 
His final act of judgment on the whole world, but preceded 
by His judgment on individual souls not only at the hour of 
their death but throughout their life. ‘All judgment is com- 
mitted to me by my Father.” In His own life time He re- 
peatedly received sinners who were repentant and sent them 
away in the assurance that their guilt was removed, their 
souls washed clean from the stain of sin. Again He passed 
judgment against the conduct of the rulers of the Jewish 
nation, He condemned their neglect of the divine commands, 
He foretold their final reprobation in their stubborn refusal 
to accept Him as sent of God. Judgment then of justice as 
well as of mercy was an essential part of His mission among 
men. For that reason, since His mission was to be carried on 
by the apostles and their successors until the end of time, 
we expect to find in the Church those who continue to exer- 
cise this function of judgment in the name and in the power 
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of Christ. We expect that men appointed by Him to exercise 
the powers of government in His kingdom should have the 
power of judgment in the matters of that kingdom, the sent- 
ence to be passed on man’s standing in the sight of God with 
authority and certainty far beyond that of human tribunals 
in the civil state. 

We receive then from the solemn teaching of the Catholic 
Church the divine institution of the Sacrament of Penance 
for the remission of sins committed by the faithful after 
baptism. She has solemnly defined the meaning of the words 
recorded in the gospel of St. John, Chapter 20, verses 22 
and 23. There the Risen Savior, who before His passion had 
promised to His apostles the power to bind and loose on 
earth so effectively that their action would be ratified in 
Heaven, now fulfills that promise in breathing up on them 
His Holy Spirit: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them and whose sins 
you shall retain, they are retained.” Thus did He transfer 
to His successors in the ministry the divine power that be- 
longed to Him in virtue of His Messiahship, the judgment 
committed to Him by His Father. This power so conferred 
the Church solemnly teaches is exercised in the Sacrament 
of Penance in forgiving and retaining the sins of the faithful. 
Since such a power pertains directly to the government of 
the Church only the priest and bishop possess it in virtue of 
the character of their sacred order. Further, from the words 
of the promise as well as from the words of the actual con- 
ferring of the power, it is to be exercised by them as judges. 
They do not merely declare the forgiveness of sins as ef- 
fected directly by God or by some act of the sinner, but they 
are constituted with authority to hear cases of the crimes of 
the faithful against God, and according to their findings in 
such cases to give or withhold absolution from the sins sub- 
mitted, and further to impose a penance in proportion to the 
sins and the condition of the penitent. For this is certainly 
the alternative presented to them in the words of the Master, 
loosing and binding, forgiving and retaining. 

It is from this constitution of a tribunal and the designa- 
tion of the powers of the earthly judge, who is the vicar of 
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God, that certain acts are required in the penitent if he ex- 
pects a merciful judgment. No accuser appears against the 
criminal as in an earthly tribunal, yet to the judge the case 
must be presented. Hence the penitent is bound to confess 
all his sins that necessarily require God’s forgiveness in this 
court so appointed. These are all mortal sins known after 
due examination of conscience and they are to be confessed 
not in a general formula that he has sinned, but since each 
constitutes a cause in itself, each must be confessed accord- 
ing to its kind and the number of times committed. Then 
only can the judge appointed by God appreciate the gravity 
of the cause submitted to judgment. Yet since our God 
intends it to be a tribunal of mercy it is a secret confession, 
made to the priest alone who is bound to perpetual and abso- 
lute secrecy, for the priest takes the place of God and the 
cause is between the sinner and his God. But that he may 
receive remission of his sins, there must be a change of 
heart, for this no mere external formula, a juridical remis- 
sion as so often is the case in civil tribunals when the crim- 
inal goes free. That amounts to nothing more than saying 
that he is no longer held responsible to the state for the 
accusation against him. But here his guilt is to be effectively 
removed by the infusion of sanctifying grace and the recov- 
ery of the friendship of God. Hence of the penitent is de- 
manded sufficient sorrow of heart that God may by His 
minister grant Him pardon, restore him to the divine friend- 
ship, remove his culpability or obligation towards God. 
Against those who in their severity would demand that this 
sorrow be grounded on perfect charity, which assures recon- 
ciliation with God even without the actual reception but not 
without the desire of confession, the Church has solemnly 
defined that sorrow that springs from motives of fear, hope, 
the hideousness of sin and other virtues as long as they are 
supernatural, provided also it contain a true purpose of 
amendment and exclude affection for sin, is not only not evil 
but is true contrition and prepares the soul for the grace of 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

Further, on the part of the penitent, there is required the 
will to satisfy for his sins and hence to accept the penance 
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the priest as judge sees fit to impose. For it is divinely 
revealed that while the Sacrament of Penance properly 
received blots out all the guilt of sin, it does not always 
remit all the punishment due to sin. The restoration to the 
friendship of God assures us that the eternal punishment is 
remitted or rather commuted into a punishment infinitely 
less, to last for a time and to be inflicted either in this life 
or in the life to come. In this life the voluntary acceptance 
of affliction gradually pays off this debt, also the perform- 
ance of penitential works (and every act of virtue is peni- 
tential for us because of the corruption of our nature), and 
finally the penance imposed by the priest is most effective. 
In all these things we are made like to Christ, Who gives 
our actions power to satisfy divine justice, drawing on the 
inexhaustible supply of the merits of His passion and death. 

From these considerations we can set forth a more com- 
plete definition of this Sacrament of the New Law, as that 
sacrament wherein the priest remits sins committed after 
baptism to those that confess them with sorrow and are 
willing to perform works of satisfaction. When these acts 
have rendered the sinner worthy, the priest by his divinely 
given power pronounces the words of absolution: “I absolve 
thee from thy sins.” And these words, the form of the sac- 
rament, effect what they signify, they truly remit the sins; 
the sentence of the earthly judge is ratified in heaven, the 
bonds of sin are loosed, its stain is washed away, the sinner 
stands before God justified once more His child and friend, 
living once more with the supernatural life of grace, capable 
of merit in this life and glory in the next. This is the manner 
in which one is to seek forgiveness of sin in the New Dis- 
pensation of mercy, at the tribunal of penance, from the 
judges appointed by God. For they are truly judges and 
consequently exercise their office after the analogy of earthly 
judges of human authority. Only a duly authorized priest 
or bishop can forgive sins. First, he must have the power 
of the priesthood over the mystical body of Christ but more 
than this he must have jurisdiction which is public power 
to rule subjects. For as in the civil courts the judge has 
power to try cases only in his court, one for which he has 
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been appointed and for cases that are committed to him, so 
the priests besides the power of holy orders must be com- 
missioned by the supreme power of government in the 
society of the Church to sit in this heavenly tribunal and 
exercise this divine power. The Pope, as the Head of the 
Church and Vicar of Christ, has by virtue of his election 
jurisdiction over all the members of the Church, over all the 
baptized, since it is baptism that admits one to the Kingdom 
of Christ of which the Pope is the Head. The Holy Father 
grants this jurisdiction to the bishops throughout the world, 
assigning to them their subjects and their territory. They in 
turn grant this jurisdiction to priests for the hearing of con- 
fessions and the absolution of sins. But in the urgent neces- 
sity of the hour of death by general law the Church grants 
to every priest duly ordained no matter what his standing 
may be, good or bad, jurisdiction in its fullness for the for- 
giveness of sins and penalties. For she has the mercy of her 
Founder, mindful of the need men have in that dread hour 
of every help possible to effect their reconciliation with God. 

Such is the tribunal of God erected on earth to show forth 
His mercy to erring man, who is so careless of the benefit 
of grace conferred on him by baptism as to turn once more 
to sin and fling away for some passing good the priceless 
gift of God’s friendship. For one who has so fallen there is 
no other gate to salvation save by presenting himself before 
this the mercy seat. It is the exclusive means that God has 
provided in the New Law for the forgiveness of sins. With- 
out it salvation is impossible for any who have committed 
mortal sin after baptism. It is true that contrition which is 
perfect, in being based on a motive of perfect charity, will 
reconcile a man with God but not without the desire of 
receiving the Sacrament of Penance. For in perfect charity 
there must be the willingness to do God’s will in all matters 
and this is the divine command that all sins must be sub- 
mitted to God’s representatives on earth, to whom the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven have been entrusted. None who 
considers the evidence can doubt this divine institution for 
it is most solemnly taught by the Church, to whom is com- 
mitted the keeping of the revelation of God. It is manifest 
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from the words of the divine Master entrusting His power 
to His apostles and their successors. The unvarying witness 
of tradition in the living belief and practice of the Church 
down through the ages, from the earliest period of her his- 
tory to the present day, sets forth the power of the keys as 
divinely given her to open or shut the gates of heaven 
against sinners who have lost the grace of God after bap- 
tism. More than this the very nature of this sacrament pre- 
vents the possibility of its being a merely human institution. 
It is not an easy thing to confess one’s sins, especially one’s 
hidden sins, and man is inclined to think that this is a mat- 
ter which pertains to God alone. If, therefore, at some period 
of the history of the Church this practice had been intro- 
duced it would have evoked a storm of protest, there would 
have been many who would have resisted such an ordinance, 
its novelty would have been indicated, and authority to 
impose such an unpleasant burden would have been ques- 
tioned and denied. But in all history there is not the slight- 
est trace of such a protest, there is no period in which the 
sacrament was not accepted, there is not a single shred of 
evidence of its being introduced at some late date. All these 
things can be explained in one way and one way only, that 
the forgiveness of sins by sacramental absolution of the 
priest after due and proper sorrowful confession is of the 
institution of Christ, the Founder of the Church. To her 
He gave this power over her members, in all its essential 
features it was determined by Him and the only variations 
that can be discovered are a matter of discipline in the 
mode of its exercise. According to the needs of changing 
times and changing circumstances of society the Church was 
called upon to deal with the vexing problems that attend 
upon her children’s lapses from duty to God and their fellow 
men. Many points are still obscure in the history of the 
administration of the sacrament of penance but nothing that 
has been revealed by the records of the past proves that 
there was ever any doubt in the Church believing and teach- 
ing, that this divine power to forgive sins was committed 
to her by Jesus Christ to be exercised by her rulers in a 
judgment upon the members of the Church. 
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This is what results from the long and sometimes warm 
discussions in the historical field on the changes in the 
methods by which the power of the keys has been exercised. 
So far probability at most has been reached on the question 
of private and public confession in the early Church. It is 
at least probable that only public sins were a matter of 
public confession and that never was there a public confes- 
sion of any sins without a private confession preceding it 
in which the priest judged whether the public confession 
was necessary or even advisable. Some evidence points to 
the conclusion that never was public confession a part of 
the sacrament but rather a matter of extrasacramental 
penance. The Council of Trent is certainly not out of line 
with tradition in holding that auricular confession of sins 
is of divine institution and not a mere human invention 
opposed to the ordinance of Christ. For it can be traced to 
the earliest times as existing side by side with the public 
confession of sins, which the Church for good and sufficient 
reasons saw fit to abolish in the course of time. In like man- 
ner, the practice of public penance imposed for sins and the 
withholding of absolution until the fulfillment of the pen- 
ance, was in the course of time altered. The principle has 
never changed, for she still demands reparation of scandal 
given by grave crimes as a divinely imposed obligation of 
charity and necessary of fulfillment before external recon- 
ciliation with the Church can be effected. And that in part 
was the reason for the public fulfillment of penitential 
works. But when the practice ceased to be effective in deter- 
ring men from crimes and more harm than good resulted 
from the practice, it was moderated and gradually allowed 
to go out of existence. 

Much, too, has been written of the unwonted severity of 
the Church in the second century in refusing absolution for 
certain capital crimes such as murder, adultery and apostasy. 
It is accepted by some reliable experts of history as well 
established that even in the hour of death absolution was 
refused those who had fallen into these grave sins. Whether 
we accept this or whether we refuse to receive their findings 
as do other grave authorities in this matter, we must recall 
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that such refusal did not imply the damnation of the sinner 
in question. For that one if he were faithful in the fulfill- 
ment of the penance imposed on him and thus showed his 
willingness to submit his sins to the power of the keys, there 
can be scarcely any doubt that he would receive the grace 
of perfect charity and contrition and so be saved even 
though deprived of sacramental absolution and the Viaticum 
in the hour of death. Nor does it in any way imply that the 
Church considered herself as not having the power to for- 
give these sins, still less that God considered them as unfor- 
givable. Some few may have erred in this regard, misled by 
certain texts of the Scripture which they interpreted awry, 
but rather on the part of the Church it was her judgment 
that this was the proper way to exercise the power of the 
keys committed to her, namely to retain these sins. They 
were so grave and so directly opposed to the very founda- 
tions of the society she was striving to establish that she 
acted thus against any return to idolatry, or to the dis- 
regard of the obligations of marriage and the family, or to 
the conviction of the cheapness of human life, all of which 
had sapped society and almost destroyed the vestiges of 
humanity at the very acme of glory of the Roman state. For 
a desperate situation a drastic remedy is required and in 
her severity the Church accomplished her mission to man- 
kind, saving it from lapsing into the sink of immorality that 
had made paganism a byword. 

Another instance of the variation of practice in the use 
of the sacrament of penance is in the frequency of confes- 
sions. The primary purpose of the sacrament of penance 
was always and still is the remission of mortal sins com- 
mitted after baptism. Yet there is no doubt that one may 
avail oneself of it for the remission of venial sins and also 
simply for the confession of mortal sins already forgiven in 
past confessions, for these are sufficient matter for the judg- 
ment of the priest and for the reception of the graces of the 
sacrament. This is styled devotional confession and was not 
practiced in the early Church, where one attended princi- 
pally to the primary purpose of the sacrament. One went to 
confession in the consciousness of having lost the grace of 
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God. But as time went on it was recognized that the special 
graces of the Sacrament of Penance were of special help to 
purity of conscience, to security in freeing oneself even from 
venial faults, to strengthening one’s soul against temptation, 
to renewing and fostering the spirit of abiding sorrow for 
sins already forgiven, and with its devotion to the Sacra- 
ment in frequent reception spread in the Church. With the 
growing practice of daily Communion the Church has fos- 
tered frequent confession, urging the faithful to ever greater 
purity of conscience, making it a condition for the gaining 
of many indulgences which also supply for penitential works 
of satisfaction in their remission of the temporal punishment 
due for sins forgiven. She urges her children to come often 
to this tribunal that God in His goodness has erected as a 
remedy for our weakness, she recommends that we place 
ourselves in the presence of His judges here on earth, that 
as our own accusers before this the mercy seat we may 
assure ourselves of a judgment of mercy in the final issue 
of our lives before the throne of Jesus Christ, when He 
comes to judge the living and the dead. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNAL oF ReEticious INstructTion will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
Journat believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JouRNAL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. Tur 
JournaL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in the spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 


SSS 





New Books in Rebiew 


The Story of the Church. Her Founding, Mission and 
Progress. A Textbook in Church History for the Upper 
Grades of Catholic Elementary Schools. By Rev. George 
Johnson, Rev. Jerome D. Hannan and Sister M. Dominica, 
O.S.U. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. xliv+503. 
Price 80c. Discount to Schools, 25%. Net to Schools 60c 
(special exchange terms quoted on request). 

This text is presented in three parts, is unitary in organi- 
zation, and has study helps in the form of unit organizations, 
previews, study questions and test exercises. The following 
paragraph from the author’s Preface states the authors’ 
purpose: 

This book has been written for boys and girls with the hope that 
as they learn the story that it tells, their love of Christ in His 
Church will increase and that a lifelong interest in Church History 
will be enkindled. As much as possible we have tried to weave 
our story around the great men and women who in every age have 
labored heroically for the spread of the Kingdom of Christ and 
who have won for themselves the most glorious title that can be 
given to a human being, the title of Saint. Christ lived in them and 
through them revealed to the world the power and the beauty of 
His Gospel. 


A Little Child’s First Communion. Introduction to The 
Spiritual Way. By Mother Bolton. Illustrations by L. 
Jambor. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. Book Five. Pp. 55. Book Six. Pp. 40. Price 10c (post- 
age extra). 

These are the last two numbers in the series of six book- 
lets that presents Mother Bolton’s A Little Child’s First 
Communion to children. Book Five treats of the following 
topics—The Sacraments: Baptism, Penance, Holy Euchar- 
ist, A Preparation for Confirmation; and Book Six deals with 
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Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony, and A Prepara- 
tion for First Holy Communion. This new series of booklets 
was first reviewed and explained in the November, 1935 and 
January, 1936 issues of the JOURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INsTRUC- 
TION. 


Hints and Outlines for the Study of Church History. 
Accompanying A Complete History of the Catholic Church 
to the Present Day. By Rev. John Laux. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. 16. Price 2c. 


Father Laux offers assistance to teachers and adult study 
groups under the following headings: I. Supplementary 
Reading; II. Catholic Conception of the Church and Her 
History; III. Importance of the Study of Church History; 
IV. How to Study the Textbook; V. Drawing Up a Chrono- 
logical Table—How to Draw Up a Synchronistic Survey in 
a Period of Church History; IV. Apologetic Aspects of the 
Study of Church History; VII. Studying the Heroes and 
Heroines of Church History; VIII. How to Study Great 
Historical Events and Movements; LX. Concerning Here- 
sies; X. Characterizing a Period of Church History; XI. 
Studying the Reformation. 


-- The Church and the Catholic together with The Spirit 
of the Liturgy. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Ada 
Lane. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. 211. Price 
$2.00. 

The author of these two essays is a secular priest, the 
leader of the Catholic Youth Movement in Berlin. The 
Spirit of the Liturgy was first published in 1930 and has 
been out of print for several years. It is printed in this 
present volume with The Church and the Catholic, a study 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the extraordinary motivation for Christian 
living that Catholics can find in an understanding and 
appreciation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Only, 
however, when teachers have an adequate understanding 
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themselves can we hope for a correct instructional approach 
to the same. 


The Mystical Body of Christ. By Fulton J. Sheen, New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1935. Pp. viiit404. Price $2.50. 

Monsignor Sheen’s new book will be an invaluable refer- 
ence for high school and college libraries. It combines the 
dogmatic with the devotional and presents the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ in the light of other Catholic 
doctrines. The author uses the following chapter headings: 
The Whole Christ; The Mystical Body; The Head of the 
Body; The Soul of the Church; Scandals; Infallibility; The 
Authority of the Church; The Priesthood of the Church; 
The Individual and the Mystical Body; The Prolongation 
of the Christ-Life; The Communion of Saints; Reparation; 
The Expansion of the Mystical Body; The Mother of the 
Mystical Body; The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body; The 
Eucharist and the Unity of the Mystical Body; The Full- 
ness of Christ; Catholic Action and the Mystical Body. 


I Believe! By Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. xi+208. Price 50c (paper); $1.00 
(cloth). 


I Believe, the first chapter of which is entitled “Because 
God Exists”, is developed under the following headings: 
Because God Must Reveal Himself; Because God Made 
This Revelation; Because God’s Revelation Promised a 
Messiah; Because Christ Was the Messiah; Because Christ 
Was For All Men and All Times; Because Christ Organized 
a Living, Visible, Teaching Church; Because Christ’s 
Church Is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic; Because 
Christ’s Church Has an Infallible Head; Because Christ 
Would Redeem Mankind; Because Christ Would Sanctify 
Redeemed Humanity; Because Christ Instituted the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism; Because Christ Instituted Confession; 
Because Christ Was the Lamb of God; Because Christ Is 
Living in the World Today; Because Christ Instituted the 
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Sacrifice of the Mass; Because Christ Dwells Within His 
Church; Because Christ Instituted Confirmation and Ex- 
treme Unction; Because Christ Instituted the Priesthood; 
Because Christ Instituted Marriage as a Sacrament; Be- 
cause Christ Taught Purgatory and Indulgences; Because 
Christ’s Mother Should Be Loved and Honored; Because 
God Is All. This volume will prove of genuine assistance to 
individuals in studying for themselves and in presenting to 
others the true meaning of life. 


The Sacrament of Duty and Other Essays. By Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. 
Pp. xiv+308. Price $1.00; postpaid $1.10. 

This new and enlarged edition of Father McSorley’s 
essays has a Foreword by Reverend James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
While Father Gillis states that the volume will be excep- 
tionally welcome to readers who have attained ‘‘to a fair 
degree of intellectual and spiritual maturity,” he would 
recommend the book as being in “no sense academic or 
laboriously theological.” The following are some of the 
titles of Father McSorley’s essays: Soul-Blindness; On Be- 
ing Cheerful; Meditation and Modern Life; Open-Minded- 
ness; God in the Soul; The Communion of Saints. 


The Commandments in Sermons. By the Rev. Clement 
Crock. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1935. Pp. 
ix+303. Price $2.75. 

The author of this volume has had pastoral experience in 
rural and city parishes for nearly twenty years. One or two 
points of doctrine are developed in each sermon, the series 
of which presents the Ten Commandments in the light of 
the religious and social conditions of our day. 


Sunshine and Saints. By Daisy H. Moseley. Illustrated 
by Da Osimo. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. 
vii+181. Price $1.50; postpaid $1.65. 
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The following saints are presented to older children in 
this volume: St. Francis of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, 
St. Joan of Arc, St. Philip Neri, St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
Francis De Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Isaac Jogues, St. 
Bernadette of Lourdes and St. Thérése of Lisieux. Catholic 
teachers and parents should be most grateful for the present 
day approach to the lives of the saints. The human factors 
in modern biographies make them much more valuable 
character influencing forces than the almost inhuman 
biographies of other periods. 


More Saints for Six O’Clock. By Joan Windham. Illus- 
trations and Verses by Marigold Hunt. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. viit+110. Price $1.75. 


The JouRNAL oF ReELicious INSRUCTION expressed its 
appreciation for Six O’Clock Saints in its February, 1935 
issue. Those who liked Joan Windham’s first book of saints 
will be equally delighted with More Saints for Six O’Clock. 
The eighteen saints presented in this volume are: St. 
Thomas, St. Laurence, St. Dorothy, St. Barbara, St. Phocas, 
St. George, St. Helen, St. Gregory, St. Winefride, St. 
Wenceslas, St. Henry, St. Margaret, St. Herman Joseph, St. 
Anthony, St. John of Nepomuk, St. Francis, St. Joan and 
St. Rose. 


The Christian Life Calendar, 1936—Volume II. By Wil- 
liam H. Puetter, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1935. Price 60c. 

This is Volume Two of The Christian Life Calendar that 
offers daily assistance in associating one’s spiritual life with 
the daily life of the Church. The Calendar is an invaluable 
and simple reference for teachers of Religion. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal. Being a Translation of the 
Missale Romanum. Arranged for Sunday and Festival Use. 
By Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. and Rev. John A. McHugh, 
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O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. 468. Price 
$1.00 (cloth); $2.00 (Imitation leather); $3.00 (Leather, 
seal grain). 

This missal should prove of particular interest because of 
size of type and pleasing page arrangements. The Ordinary 
of the Mass is given in Latin and English, while the Propers 
are in English only. The editors have a good solution to the 
problem of the last Sunday after Pentecost, one that fre- 
quently puzzles the ordinary layman. An introduction of 
fifty-one pages explains the Mass and Missal. 


My Communion. Devotions Before and After Holy Com- 
munion. By Rev. John K. Ryan and Rev. Joseph B. Collins. 


Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 171. 
Price 85c. 


Of convenient size, this manual presents various forms of 
prayer before and after Holy Communion. The authors, in 
their Foreword, state: “. . . it includes seven distinct 
methods, thus offering change and variety to satisfy the dif- 
ferent needs and moods of the communicant. Holy Writ and 
the writings of great saints and mystics have been drawn 
on to provide Communion devotions that are ancient and 
yet new and fresh. To these methods, together with the 
prayers from the Roman Missal and those hallowed by tradi- 
tional use, have been added new and original devotions.” 
Devotions for Confession are also included. 


Toward the Altar. Sketches and Stories of Priestly Voca- 
tions. Third Edition. By J. M. Lelen. Paterson, New Jersey: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 111. Price $1.00 (post- 
age extra). 

This volume is a new edition of a book published twenty- 
five years ago with the purpose of guiding souls toward the 
priestly state. It has been reissued at the requests of priests 
who were helped by it during their seminary days. 
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Youth Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings of the Youth 
Institute, National Council Catholic Women, Washington, 
July, 1935. Washington, D. C.: National Council Catholic 
Women, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1935. Pp. 124. 
Price 20c. 


The following are among the national figures who con- 
tributed papers to the Youth Institute in its discussion of 
Background, Leadership, Home, Guidance, Prevention, 
Employment, Leisure, Recreation, Culture and Study: Anne 
Sarachon Hooley; Very Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready; Most 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, D.D.; Rev. Vincent Mooney, 
C.S.C.; Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., Rev. Paul H. Furfey; 
Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap.; Sister M. Olivia, O.S.B.; 
Rev. George Johnson; Sara E. Laughlin and Rev. Francis 
J. Haas. 


Catholic Thought and National Reconstruction. A Series 
of Addresses by Leaders of Catholic Thought. Bulletin Num- 
ber Nine. Chicago: National Catholic Alumni Federation, 
1935. Pp. 98. Price 50c postpaid. 


The following Foreword explains the content of Bulletin 
Number 9 in the Federation series: 

“Catholic Thought and National Reconstruction” was the general 
theme selected by the National Catholic Alumni Federation for its 
Decennial Convention in Chicago, April 25-27, 1935. The Federa- 
tion invited eight leaders of Catholic thought to develop the subject. 

The discussion plan was to diagnose the present situation and its 
causes, examine the applicability of Christian principles, and deter- 
mine the part that Catholics should play in applying these prin- 
ciples to the problems of the day. 

The papers are brought together in the present volume because 
of their value and in order to give them a wider audience than was 
possible at the convention.” 


Suggestions for Catholic Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Washington, D. C.: National Council of Catholic Women, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 1935. Pp. 20. Price 10c. 
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Principals of Catholic elementary schools will be inter- 
ested in this pamphlet presenting outline content under the 
following headings: Aims of the Organization; Organiza- 
tion; Order of Business; Committees; General Suggestions; 
Achievements; Suggested Constitution for Catholic Parent- 
Teacher Associations; Suggested By-Laws for Catholic 
Parent-Teacher Associations; Reading and Study Refer- 
ences. 


Songsmith. By Rev. Gerald W. E. Dunne. Toledo: Toledo 
Artcraft Co., 1935. Pp. 239. Price $2.00. 


Songsmith receives its title from the nine lines which serve 
as introductory poem to the volume. The literary principles 
which the author considers in the forty pages of introduc- 
tion are given a poetic setting in “Songsmith”. Many of the 
poems in the volume are deeply religious in character and 


all of them are Catholic. This is another volume that college 
librarians can add with satisfaction to their shelves of reli- 
gious poetry. 


Manual of Christian Archeology. By Orazio Marucchi. 
Fourth Italian Edition Revised by Giulio Belvederi. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M. Pater- 


son, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 
xiv+448. Price $3.50. 


This manual was prepared for classroom use. It is based 
almost entirely on the ancient Christian monuments of 
Rome. The book consists of six parts with the following 
titles: Foundations of Christian Archeology; A Brief Synop- 
sis of the History of the Persecutions; Preliminary Ideas on 
the Ancient Christian Cemeteries; Christian Epigraphy; 
Ancient Christian Art; Christian Basilicas. Father Vecchie- 


rello, the translator of this volume, is Dean of Science at St. 
Bonaventure College. 
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God’s Amazing World. By Dr. Tihamer Toth. Translated 
by Stephen Chapkovich. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1935. Pp. 200. Price $2.00. 


This is a fascinating approach to the wonders of the skies 
and earth. The author makes the narrative interesting by 
beginning his book with a group of young boys on a camp- 
ing trip with their instructor. The volume is presented in 
two parts—I, Nature: God’s Eloquence; I]—Belief and 
Science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Committee of Fourth Grade Teachers, Sisters of Providence. 
A Course in Directed Study, Religion, Grade Four. Pp. 107. Price 
$1.00. Grade Five. Pp. 137. Price $1.25, General Editor—Sister 
Francis Joseph. St. Mary-of-the-weods, Indiana: Providence Press, 
1935. 

Baier, David, O.F.M. Catholic Liturgics. Translated and adapted 
from the German of Richard Stapper. Paterson, New Jersey: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. x+369. Price $3.00 (postage 
5c). 

Bolton, Mother. A Little Child’s First Communion. Introduction 
to The Spiritual Way. Book Four. Pp. 47. Book Five. Pp. 55. 
Book Six. Pp. 40. Tllustrations by L. Jambor. Paterson, New Jer- 
sey: St. Anthony Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, 1935. Price 
10c (postage extra). 

Brenan, Rev. Martin. Schools of Kildare and Leighlin, A. D. 
1775-1835. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Sons, Ltd., 1935. Pp. xxi+616, 
Price 10/—net. 

Callan, Rev C. J., O.P. and McHugh, Rev. J. A., O.P. The Catho- 
lic Sunday Missal. Being a Translation of the Missale Romanum. 
Arranged for Sunday and Festival Use. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1935. Pp. 478. Price $1.00 (cloth) ; $200 (imitation leather) ; 
$2.00 (leather, seal grain). 

Catholic Thought and National Reconstruction. A Series of Ad- 
dresses by Leaders of Catholic Thought. Bulletin Number Nine. 
Chicago: National Catholic Alumni Federation, 1935. Pp. 98. Price 
50c each postpaid. In lots of ten or more 30c each, postpaid. 

Cecil, Sister. Selected Annotated List of Books and Magazines for 
Parochial School Libraries. Westminster, Md. : John William Ecken- 
rode, 1935. Pp. 151. Price $2.50. 

Coudenhove, Ida Friederike. The Cloister and the World. Trans- 
lated by H. E. Kennedy. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. 
Pp. x+110. Price $1.50. 
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Crock, Rev. Clement. The Commandments in Sermons. New 
York: Joseph E. Wagner, Inc., 1935. Pp. ix+-303. Price $2.75. 

Drady, Alan. That Cathedral Team. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1935. Pp. 238. Price $1.50; postpaid $1.65. 

Dunne, Rev. Gerald W. E. Songsmith. Toledo, Ohio: Toledo 
Arteraft Co., 1935. Pp. 239. Price $2.00. 

Earls, Michael, S.J. The Hosting of the King and Other Poems. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild, 1935. Pp. 71. Price 
$1.00 (postage 15c). 

Francis, Father. The Life of Christ in Picture and Story. Unit 
II—The Christmas Unit—The Holy Infancy. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: 1501 South Layton Boulevard, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 5c each 
with work sheets ; 3c each without work sheets—Pictures and Story 
only. Teacher's Guide. Pp. 56. Price 5c each (postage extra). 

Guardini, Romano. The Church and The Catholic and The Spirit 
of the Liturgy. Translated by Ada Lane. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. 211. Price $2.00. 

Hurley, Wilfred G., C.S.P. J Believe! New York: The Paulist 
Press, 1935. Pp. xi+208. Price 50c (paper cover) ; $1.00 (cloth). 

Johnson, Rev. George; Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., and Dominica, 
Sister M., O.S.U. The Story of the Church. Her Founding, Mis- 
sion and Progress. A Textbook in Church History for the Upper 
Grades of Catholic Elementary Schools. New York: Benziger 
srothers, 1935. Pp. xxi+503. Price 80c; Discount to schools, 
25%. Net to schools 60c. 

Knox, Rev. Ronald A. Heaven and Charing Cross. Sermons 
on the Holy Eucharist. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935. 
Pp. vi+90. Price $1.25. 

Laux, Rev. John. Hints and Outlines for the Study of Church 
History. Accompanying the Textbook Church History. A complete 
history of the Catholic Church to the present day. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp. 16. Price 2c. 

Leen, Edward, C. S. SP. Progress Through Mental Prayer 
New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. x-+276. Price $2.50. 

Lelen, J. M. Toward the Altar. Sketches and Stories of Priestly 
Vocations (Third Edition). Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1935. Pp. 111. Price $1.00 (postage extra). 

Marucchi, Orazio. Manual of Christian Archeology. Fourth 
Italian Edition Revised by Giulio Belvederi. Rome, 1933. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Hubert Vecchierello, O.F'.M. Paterson, New 
Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+448. Price $3.50 
(postage extra). 

McSorley, Rev. Joseph, C.S.P. The Sacrament of Duty and 
Other Essays. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. xiv-+308. 
Price $1.00; postpaid $1.10. 
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Moseley, Daisy Haywood Sunshine and Saints. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. vii+181. Price $1.50; postpaid $1.65. 

O’Brien, Rev. Raymond J. Nice Going, Red. The Story of a Boy 
Who “Couldn't Take It.” New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. Pp, 
281. Price $1.25 net. 

Puetter, William H., S.J. Christian Life Calendar, 1936. Volume 
II. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. Price 60c. 

Ryan, Rev. John K. and Collins, Rev. Joseph B. My Communion. 
Devotions Before and After Holy Communion. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1935. Pp. 171. Price 85c. 

Schumacher, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. and Imelda, Sister Mary. 
Learning My Religion. Primer. Pp. 62. List price 12c; net price to 
schools 9c (paper cover). Book One. Pp. 114. List price 56c; net 
price to schools 42c(cloth cover). Guide Book Accompanying 
Learning My Religion—Primer Books One and Two. Pp. iti+58. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935. 

Sheen, Fulton J. The Mystical Body of Christ. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., 1935. Pp. viiit+404. Price $2.50 

Toth, Dr. Tihamer. God’s Amazing W orld. Translated by Stephen 
Chapkovich. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp 200. Price 
$2.00; postpaid $2.15. 

William, Dr. Franz Michel. The Life of Jesus Christ in The 
Land of Israel and mong Its People. Translated and Adapted into 
English from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged German Edition. 
Edited by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1936. Pp. xi+-488. Price $4.00 net. 

Windham, Joan More Saints for Six O'Clock. Mlustrations and 
Verses by Marigold Hunt. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1935. 
Pp. vii+110. Price $1.75. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Memorandum on The National Youth Administration. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Council of Catholic Women, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., 1935. Pp. 15. Price 10c; 50 copies $4.50; 
100 copies $8.00. 

Along Sunlit Trails. Stories of Human Interest About Our Great 
Southwest. With a foreword by the Most Rev. John F. Noll,D.D. 
Huntington, Indiana: Society of Missionary Catechists, Victory- 
Noll, 1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c. 

A Religious of the Sacred Heart. The Sacred Heart for Little 
Ones. New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c (spe- 
cial hundred rate). 

De Cramer, Robert. The Mass Dial. West De Pere, Wisconsin: 
The Eucharistic Crusade, St. Norbert Abbey, 1935. Price 25c. — 

Feely, Raymond T., S.J. Morals and Moscow. “The Case Against 
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Communism, II.” New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 32. 
Price 5c (special hundred rate) 


Hopmans, Most Rev. Peter. The Principles of the Eucharistic 


Crusade. West De Pere, Wisconsin: The Eucharistic Crusade, St. 
Norbert Abbey, 1935. Pp. 8. Price lc. 


Immigrant Follow-up and Immigrant Aid. For the use of N. C. 
C. W. Diocesan Immigration Committees and Study Club Groups. 
Prepared by N. C. W. C. Bureau of Immigration. Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Catholic Women, 1935. Pp. 16. Price 10c. 


Lucey, Most Rev. Robert E., D.D. Artificial Birth Control. 
Brooklyn, New York: International Catholic Truth Society, 1935. 
Pp. 32. Price 10c; $7.00 the hundred. 

Morrison, B. Bakewell, S.J. The Mother of God. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 36. Price 10c. 

Skinner, Richard Dana. The Morals of the Screen. Washington, 
D. C.: Lay Organizations Department, N. C. W. C., National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 1935. Pp. 8. Price 10c. 


Suggestions for Catholic Parent-Teacher Association. Washing- 


ton, D. C.: National Council of Catholic Women, 1935. Pp. 20. 
Price 10c. 


Youth Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings Youth Institute, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, Washington, July, 1935. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: National Council of Catholic Women, 1935. Pp. 124. 
Price 20c. 


Ziebarth, Rev. Jos. A. The Holy Hour. Prayers and Hymns. 
Compiled from Approved Sources and Arranged for Congrega- 
tional Use. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1935. Pp. 64. Price 10c. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


STUDY OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM TEXT 
SPONSORED BY THE EPISCOPAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


In October, 1936 the National Catechetical Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will be held in New 
York, under the patronage of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes. At that time those interested in the work of reli- 
gious instruction will have an opportunity to become familiar 
with the results of the study of the Baltimore Catechism 
text now being sponsored by the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the members of 
which committee are Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, Most Rev. John G. Murray, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul and Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Great Falls. 

Teachers of Religion will observe that the Episcopal 
Committee shows its respect for the Baltimore Catechism in 
using it as the basis for this study, that it may continue 
to hold in the United States its place of preeminence as a 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 


Expert theologians and educators are now at work on the 
preliminary survey for this study and those cooperating 
with it are required to have their reports turned in by April 
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fifth. The following points outline the procedure being fol- 
lowed in the preliminary survey for the Episcopal Com- 
mittee’s Study of the Baltimore Catechism: 


I. 


II. 


IV. 


V. 
VI. 


VII. 
VIII. 


IX. 
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A check by theologians of the content of the Baltimore 
Catechism against St. Thomas, the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, Gasparri, and other standard Catechisms, to dis- 
cover omissions or perhaps possible deletions. (No col- 
laborator is expected to check the Baltimore text against 
more than one of the above.) 


A check of the Baltimore by theologians for answers liable 
to misinterpretations; e. g., gifts and fruits of the Holy 
Ghost in the lesson on Confirmation ; question 309, etc. 








A check of the Baltimore for the revision of certain 
phrases that have little meaning in English to the ordinary 
American ; e. g., “movements of the heart” in question 292; 
“true grief of the soul” in question 195, etc. 


A check of the Baltimore Catechism content for questions 
that should be divided into several questions; e. g., Ques- 
tion 57; Question 144, etc. 


Suggestions for a minimum number of questions that 
should be presented before first Holy Communion. 


Suggestions for grading the content of the Catechism 
according to the educational age of children. 


Determination and modification of those questions that 
over-power the learners with their long words; e. g., Ques- 


tions 122, 196, 57, etc. 


Should the phrase “mystical body of Christ” be introduced 
in the definition of the Church? Of course, the idea is 
present. 


Should there be a reason why the fruits of the Holy Ghost 
are included in Lesson XVI; i. e., under Confirmation? 
Should the definition of the Gifts be omitted? 


A check of the Baltimore by persons familiar with the 
language usage of American adults on the difficulty of 
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certain words, either in their out-of-the-ordinary use, un- 
familiarity, wordiness, or Latin character. 





XI. Should there be a question on the legislative power of the 
Church in introducing the precepts of the Church, in Les- 
son 35? 


XII. Presentation of natural and supernatural virtues in a fuller 
and more positive way. 








XIII. Presentation of marriage with view to new canonical legis- 
lation. 







Other suggestions. 


THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION IN THE 
RELIGION CURRICULUM 











Recently, a group of elementary and high school teachers 
of Religion were asked to specify the type of content related 
to the Sacrament of Extreme Unction that receives greatest 
emphasis in their respective Religion curricula. The group 
was almost unanimous in answering, “how to prepare the 
sick room for the priest.’”” While we do not minimize the 
value of this content, is it the most important? Should it 
receive more time, more stress in our classes than other mat- 
ter related to the Sacrament of Extreme Unction? Is it not 
more important that the person in danger of death should 
have the proper dispositions? Is not an intelligent attitude 
toward the sacrament itself more important? In addition, 
how many of our boys and girls have ever studied the Pray- 
ers for the Dying? How many homes have a copy of the 
same? How many classes in Religion guide youth toward 
desirable Christian dispositions for that time when death 
shall visit their respective homes? We have said above that 
we do not minimize the importance of teaching children and 
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youth how to prepare the sick room for the visitation of a 
priest, but we would like to call to the attention of teachers 
and curriculum builders the importance of placing greater 
and sufficient stress on the sacrament itself. 


OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 





At different times we have written on the use of true-false 
items in Religion classes. We believe our readers will be 
interested in two experimental studies dealing with this form 
of examination. Mr. Chester E. Sproule reported in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology,’ as a result of experi- 
ments with fifth, seventh and ninth grade pupils, that the 
data he procured “‘do not justify a condemnation of the true- 
false test on the basis of false impressions that it produces.” 
In addition, he interpreted his data to mean that it was safe 
to use true-false tests as low as the fifth grade level if pupils 
were allowed to correct their papers. 


We have always advocated the immediate correction by 
pupils or students of their true-false tests. As a result of a 
study in “The Persistence of Errors in Successive True- 
False Tests,’” Mr. Ross and Miss Pirie, working with college 
students, found that false impressions were not developed 
through the use of true-false tests when the correct answers 
were given to the students after the test. The two studies 
just mentioned seem to indicate the need of each pupil or 
student correcting his own true-false test if teachers would 
make the same a worthwhile instrument in their instruc- 


+ Chester E. Sproule, “Suggestion Effects of the True-False Test.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 25 (April, 1934) 281-85. 
? Robert T. Ross and Marjorie Pirie, “The Persistence of Errors in Suc- 


cessive True-False Tests.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 25 (September, 
1934) 422-26. 
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tional programs. From our own observation we have found 
that true-false tests are of greatest value when pupils or 
students have an opportunity to correct the tests immedi- 
ately after marking the true or false items on their indi- 
vidual papers. 


THE NEED OF CAUTION IN INTERPRETING TEST 
SCORES 


We believe in diagnostic and achievement tests in Reli- 
gion. We feel, however, that a word of warning should be 
sounded for those who would place too much stress on 
tests. Our classes in Religion, at all levels of the Catholic 
school system, should be tested and tested frequently. 
Teachers should be critical of the testing devices they use. 
However, there is a possibility that individual teachers or 
schools will become too self satisfied. We sometimes wish 
that teachers of Religion would test the efficacy of their 
work in formal religious instruction with the after-school, 
vacation, and after-graduation lives of their pupils and stu- 
dents. Let us work for valid and reliable tests for our reli- 
gious instruction classes. But let us not forget that a more 
critical test of our work in religious development should be 
based on the daily lives, on the religious and moral living 
of our pupils and students. 


ARE THEY JUSTIFIED? 


It is part of the work of the editorial office of this Jour- 
NAL to examine courses of study, lesson plans, text books 
and supplementary readings. There was a time when we 
were delighted with an author’s systematic presentation of 
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objectives. We felt that the course or book would attack 
directly the objectives set up and at least, in the intellectual 
field, the same would be realized. Today, our enthusiasm for 
well stated objectives has not diminished, but we are suspi- 
cious of their realization in terms of the material presented. 
The examination of current material makes us feel that 
teachers, principals and supervisors must be alert. They 
must examine materials and procedures for themselves. 
They must investigate the manner in which the material 
submitted will realize the objectives set-up. 


There was a time when we were enthusiastic, when we 
read in the Foreword to a manual of new material that some 
objectivity had been used in determining the suitability of 
the vocabulary to particular grade groups. But now we are 
doubtful. We feel teachers, principals and supervisors 
should first of all evaluate the type of objectivity used and 
then evaluate the material or procedure in terms of its 
appropriateness to the grade level and their local situations. 


IN THE WORK OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The following paragraph from a report of Reverend Pat- 
rick J. Treacy, a diocesan director of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, illustrates a most efficacious instrument 
in establishing interest and in initiating study in the work 
of religious instruction. 

We sponsored, in Great Falls, a Diocesan Institute, presided over 
by the bishop, to which he invited all priests and lay teachers of his 
diocese. Three days’ duration gave us opportunity to hear the Insti- 
tute matter explained by priests and Sisters who presented methods, 
doctrine, projects, dramatization, grading of pupils, etc. Following 
this we had eight or nine district institutes in the diocese where the 
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lay teachers and priests assembled and a program of limited content 
was presented by Sisters sent out from various convents. This year, 
eight detailed lessons, prepared by a Sister of Providence, were 
given to lay teachers in each parish and mission by the Sisters and 
seminarians during our vacation school sessions. In this way we 
endeavored to study and build up a knowledge of methods of reli- 
gious teaching. 


A NEW AND VALUABLE TOOL FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


In the present issue of this JOURNAL we have a review of 
Selected Annotated List of Books and Magazines for Paroch- 
ial School Libraries.’ For years Catholic education has 
needed a list of this type. Those who have endeavored to 
assemble less complete lists for their schools, alone will be 
capable of appreciating the very worthwhile service Sister 
Cecil has made in the preparation of this list. We recom- 
mend it whole-heartedly to teachers and libraries. We hope 
that those who use the list will cooperate with the compiler 
in her desire to lay the foundation for the preparation of a 
list developed on a more objective basis. 


* Sister Cecil, C.S.J., Selected Annotated List of Books and Magazines for 
Ate gl School Libraries. Westminster, Md.: John William Eckenrode, 1935. 
»: 551. 


The objection that attendance at Vacation Schools will tend to 
discourage attendance at parish schools has been disproved count- 
less times. The contrary is the almost universal experience. Hun- 
dred of reports are on file from every section of the country indi- 
cating that Vacation Schools have been feeders to the parish schools. 

By Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, “The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” The Sign, Vol. 15, No. 6 (January, 1936) 329. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE LAWS OF LEARNING AND “THE DE PAUL 
COURSE IN RELIGION” 


REVEREND A. P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
and 
SISTER MARY DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 


Chicago 


Eprror’s Note: This is the third of a series of articles by the authors of 
the course in Religion for elementary schools, adopted for and introduced into 
the parochial schools of Chicago, September, 1934. 


Iil 
UNITY OF THE CONTENT MATTER AND EFFECT 


Learning can take place only through experience or 
through exercise. In order that exercise may result in learn- 
ing, certain psychological conditions are required of the per- 
son learning, which constitute the state of readiness to learn. 
The material to be learned must also have characteristics 
which favor learning. Among the many qualities of the ma- 
terial that favor learning, unity stands first. 


We can learn any subject only piecemeal, and in order to 
know it we must have a multiplicity of ideas about it. But 
even though we can learn a subject only piecemeal, we must 
learn it in its unity; and even though to know a subject we 
must have many ideas about it, we will know it well to the 
extent that we know these ideas in their manifold interrela- 
tions. The unity of the material is so important that it can 
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be regarded, no less than the state of readiness of the learner, 
as one of the laws of learning. Through the organized unity 
of the many ideas a constellation of logical and non-logical 
associations is formed. It is the presence of ideas in a con- 
stellation of associations that helps toward easiness of recall 
at will. The presence in consciousness of one idea of a con- 
stellation tends to draw into it the other ideas of that 
constellation as well. The greater, therefore, the unity of a 
course subject in its form and the greater its unity during 
the learning exercise, the better it may be learned. 


The De Paul Course in Religion is characterized by unity 
of form. As the Morrisonian technique demands, all the ideas 
of a unit are given in their relationships and there is always 
a topic which is developed through the interrelationship of 
these ideas. Since the subject matter of a unit always is 
organized to lead the child to understand both ideas and 
words at the same time, the unity of ideas is clearly pre- 
sented to the child. Whenever a unit permits it, its subject 
matter is presented genetically and operatively; this also 
makes for unifying in the mind the subject matter of a unit. 
The unity, therefore, which every unit has, tends to form 
a unity in knowledge, tends to bind the many ideas of a unit 
into a constellation of associations. 


Again, as more than once already stated, not only does 
each unit form a close unity, but also the units of any one 
year form a unity among themselves. This unity of a year 
is accomplished even in the exploration period. The explor- 
ations of the units are so constructed that the previous units 
are made the occasions for them. The presentations of the 
units bring about the unity of a year in several ways. The 
presentation of a unit always leaves open its relationship to 
other ideas and even suggests them, so that the children 
await the coming of the other units, while at the same time 
it makes clear also the relationship of the unit to preceding 
units. Finally, the practice of introducing ideas already 
taught into subsequent units as “obiter dicta” tends to bind 
the several units of a year into one whole. The very form, 
then, of the Teacher’s Guidebook for any particular grade 
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tends to form the subject matter of its units into a constella- 
tion of associations. 


The entire Course as extended through eight years is 
organized into a unity. The first unit of any one year is so 
developed as to link itself with what has been taught in the 
previous years. The other units also, whenever possible, are 
related to units of previous years by referring to the content 
of these units. The particularity of this Course in Religion 
of presenting the same topic in several years although from 
a different point of view, and of finally presenting it in its 
entirety, tends to establish a relationship across the years, 
thus forming them into one whole. In addition, the very 
quality that makes for interrelationship of units within a 
year, makes also for interrelationship of the years them- 
selves: the reference to previous units in the exploration, 
the leaving open of the relationships to ideas still to come, 
and the inclusion, as “obiter dicta”, of matter already pre- 
sented. The form of the Course, then, tends to form the 
subject matter of each unit into a constellation of associa- 
tions, the units of each year into a larger constellation, and 
the eight years together into one grand constellation. 


On its side, the classroom method proper to this course in 
religion tends to unify the multiplicity of ideas. The method 
requires that a single unit should always be taught as a 
whole. Through the exploration the children are brought 
face to face with the entire unit. During the presentation 
they hear the entire unit. In the assimilation period, whether 
through questions or the work-book activities, they are made 
to exercise the unit as a whole. The end of the assimilation 
process is their ability to give back the unit in its entirety. 
In the recitation period they must relate the entire unit in its 
entirety to the class. In this Course, therefore, it is hardly 
possible for the children to learn the ideas of a unit in any 
other way than in their unity of interrelation. 


Since the assimilation questions and the work-book activ- 
ities follow the nature of the units, each will have its rela- 
tion to all the units of the year and throughout the eight 
years of the Course. The assimilation period, therefore, 
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promotes the unity of single units, the unity of the units 
within a year, and the unity of the eight years together. 


The classroom method tends to make actual the unity 
possessed by the form of the unit course in Religion; but 
besides this, the work-book activities and recitation before 
the class tend even more to emphasize the unity of a year 
and the unity of the entire course through the form of re- 
views embodied in them. The system in the work-book of 
reviewing units already learned by establishing unities 
across them has been described. The organization of ideas 
distributed over many units into unities around topics tend 
to form the units of a year into one whole. The practice of 
including in an activity matter that has been presented in 
the preceding years and of integrating it with the unit, tends 
to bind together the subsequent years into one. Thus, then, 
both through its form and its classroom method, as a Course 
in Religion ought, this Course tends to form in the minds of 
the children the ideas embodied in the units of a year, and 
the eight years together into one constellation of associa- 
tions. Through this Course the children will know their 
religion in its unity and will be able to talk and write about 
it. 

Our Religion is a system of thought united to a system of 
moral activity. The system of thought and the system of 
moral activity form an organic whole; in it the system of 
moral activity has its basis in the system of thought and 
grows out of it. Any course in religion, therefore, that would 
develop the system of thought and the system of moral activ- 
ity in its unity would make the learning of our religion more 
easy and complete. The De Paul Course in Religion does 
precisely this. In this Course the system of morals is devel- 
oped in its relationship to the system of thought. Apprecia- 
tion for the system of morals is brought about in the devel- 
opment of the subject matter of the unit and through its 
Christo-centric character. Indeed, because of its Christo- 
centric nature the love of a virtuous life is continually 
aroused. The Course, however, does not stop with merely 
developing the system of morals within the system of 
thought and arousing appreciation for this system of morals, 
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but it directs in a planned manner the observance of this 
system of morals. This directed moral activity is united 
with the content matter of the units throughout the entire 
eight years. This unity of religious ideas with moral actions 
favors the learning of the religious ideas. 

Our Religion is not only a system of morals but it is also 
an external organization, called a Church. In this Church 
many things are done in a public manner such as divine wor- 
ship and the administration of the sacraments. For these 
public acts the Church makes use of the fine arts: literature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and music. Therefore, a 
course in religion, to be complete, would have to present our 
religion in its relationship with these fine arts. The De Paul 
Course in Religion does this. It correlates with each year 
and with each unit poems of literary quality, pictures 
adapted or copied from the masters, and music. It does not 
indeed treat of the fine arts in their entire extent, but only 
insofar as religion is their subject matter. This integration 
of our religion with the fine arts combines our religion with 
the fine arts and thus makes it more easily and more effec- 
tively learned. 

The Course also includes the integration of our religion 
with the social sciences. Throughout the entire length of the 
Course our religion is treated in its historical setting, and 
whenever the development of religious ideas is connected 
with some historical events, these events are described. 
There is also, although to a lesser extent, a linking with geog- 
raphy, and through the virtues with sociology and eco- 
nomics. 

The integration, therefore, of the subject matter of each 
unit over the entire eight years with moral activity, with the 
fine arts, and with the social sciences tends to develop in the 
children a constellation of associations of great magnitude. 
Not only religious ideas but their daily activities, poems, pic- 
tures, and music, will remind the children of their religion. 

The last law of learning is the Law of Effect, which means 
success and satisfaction in learning. 


If a person exercises in the state of readiness to learn but 
does not learn, he will discontinue exercising. The reason 
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for his discontinuance of exercise may be the result of his 
judgment that it is useless to exercise any further; or it may 
be due to his diffidence of success in learning. As the Law 
of Readiness to learn must pervade the entire period of exer- 
cise so must the Law of Success. Learning is accomplished 
not only, first by being ready, second by exercising, and last 
by succeeding, but by always being ready and succeeding 
while exercising. The consciousness of succeeding leads to 
confidence, to satisfaction, and to the making of further 
efforts, or to further exercise. 


As with the Laws of Readiness and Exercise, so is the De 
Paul Course in Religion in harmony with the Law of Suc- 
cess. During the entire length of their period of learning it, 
the children will be conscious of the success of their effort in 
learning. Even the exploration period of the Course is a 
period rich in learning and yields conscious success as the 
systematic questions then asked and arising tend to develop 
in the children more knowledge than they already have of 
that unit. The characteristics of the units, their unity, their 
construction to lead the children to understand, and their 
language on the grade-level of the children, bring, as has 
been stated, conscious success in the period of presentation. 
Likewise the activities of the assimilation period tend to ex- 
hibit in them visible success to a still larger extent. But in 
the recitation period the consciousness of success is at its 
height. It is because of the prevalence of visible success as a 
result of teaching this Course that confidence is sustained 
and increased. The feeling of success which pervades the 
Unit Course in Religion is due, in part, to the Morrisonian 
classroom technique in which it is cast; in part, to the adap- 
tation of this technique to the elementary schools; and in 
part, to the activities of which the assimilation consists. 


While generally it is true that the feelings of pleasure and 
satisfaction make for better learning, it is not true that an- 
noyance and dissatisfaction, and even pain, are always hin- 
drances to learning. Displeasures and pains are just as well 
remembered as are pleasures. True it is that the pain of a 
very disagreeable experience may lead a person to force this 
experience out of his conscious memory while it still remains 
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unconsciously connected with the associative experiences of 
which it was a part. But ordinarily pain is just an experi- 
ence as other conscious experiences are, and as such it is re- 
membered. Pain may, of course, cause a person to discon- 
tinue the exercise through which learning is accomplished; if 
it does, it has hindered his learning. But then pain need not 
prevent a person from exercise. It may even lead him to 
make greater efforts to learn so that his exercise becomes 
more intense; in this way pain may aid learning. 


A certain amount of pain in the form of annoyance and 
fatigue is normally present almost the entire day. It is im- 
possible to continue learning for any length of time without 
feeling annoyance and fatigue, yet one must continue. Fre- 
quently the annoyance is present from the very beginning of 
learning and so also the fatigue. 


The expectation of making the learning period exclusively 
an interesting or pleasurable experience is illusory and im- 
possible. Nor is it usually possible to have the subject mat- 
ter so interesting as to counteract the annoyance of the 
learning process. The subject matter becomes interesting 
after it is learned to the point where it is clearly conceived 
and understood, and only after it has been related to a great 
many other ideas still to be learned. If interest is to moti- 
vate the child during the learning process it will have to be 
mostly the interest of future advantage or pleasure, but such 
interest does not exist at the time of learning. We are 
forced, therefore, to lead the child to learn even while he 
experiences present annoyance and has little or no present 
interest. Indeed, it is only in this way that we will prepare 
him for the present world where he will be forced to do many 
things that are annoying and where he will frequently be 
forced to forego what is interesting to him. 


Although, therefore, annoyance and dissatisfaction cannot 
be entirely eliminated from the effort necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of any subject whether religious or secular, 
they should as much as possible be reduced. In the construc- 
tion of the De Paul Course in Religion this continually has 
been borne in mind with the result, it is hoped, that annoy- 
ance and dissatisfaction have been reduced to a minimum. 
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Of course, the annoyance which is necessarily involved in 
sustained activity is present also in this Course; but the 
characteristics of the Course which promote success in learn- 
ing bring also pleasure and satisfaction. The unity and clear- 
ness of exposition of the content material result in success 
in learning and, hence, yield satisfaction. The concrete 
treatment whereby our Religion is presented as something 
existing and active makes the children forget the effort 
which they must put forth to learn their religion. 


The classroom method of exposition, presentation, assimi- 
lation, and recitation, tends to reduce the annoyance and 
arouse interest because of its effectiveness. The procedure 
of the assimilation period through questions and work-book 
activities does not allow the child to be passively receptive 
but rouses him to be actively retentive and inventive. And 
since inventive activity is always pleasurable the nature of 
the assimilation period of this Course tends to give pleas- 
ure. The illustrations, because of their artistic beauty and 
of their close relationship with the subject matter of the unit, 
make the process of learning almost a delight. The corre- 
lated poems and the correlated hymns are also sources of 
pleasure and satisfaction. The integration of religion with 
the social sciences likewise brings pleasure and satisfaction 
from the child’s realization of his need of knowledge of reli- 
gion and of the social sciences. 


As already has been pointed out, our religion is a unity 
of a system of thought and a system of morals. Since in the 
De Paul Course in Religion not only is the moral system ex- 
plained and appreciation for it aroused but action in con- 
formity with this moral system is directed, the study of our 
religion becomes pleasing and joyful. For the learning of 
the principles of right living ,;when our manner of living is in 
disconformity to them, becomes painful; but when living in 
conformity with what we are learning is right living, such 
learning tends to be a pleasure. The plan, therefore, of 
guiding the children in the acquisition of virtuous habits 


reacts upon their learning of Religion by making it pleasur- 
able. 
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In conclusion, as has been shown, both in its form and 
method, the De Paul Course in Religion is singularly in har- 
mony with the laws of learning: the Law of Readiness, the 
Law of Exercise, and the Law of Effect. The exercises which 
it sets up are in harmony with what experiments have indi- 
cated to be best for learning. Its subject matter has the 
characteristics of unity and clearness of exposition in a very 
high degree. It is connected with right living, the fine arts, 
and the social sciences. During the eight years the child 
spends in its study the De Paul Course in Religion produces 
in him the state of readiness to learn and sustains this state 
throughout all the periods of exploration, presentation, as- 
similation, and recitation. In its method, the Course clearly 
manifests that success will result from the beginning to the 
end of the process of learning. And all these the De Paul 
Course effects while it reduces unavoidable annoyance to a 
minimum, and tends to produce in the child and in those 
who instruct the child, the feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Stress, too, is deservedly laid on the fact that the supply of 
teachers, always very thorough and based on individual merit, was 
drawn from the whole population, and was continually supplement- 
ed by new recruits at the age of 20 to 25 years. There was in this 
entirely popular and entirely independnt organization of teaching 
power for all subjects in the curriculum, no place at all for the use 
of “child labor” in school work. Only adults were admitted to this 
high function. In this respect, local education in Ireland was the 
complete antithesis of what was then common in England, the em- 
ployment of large numbers of immature workers in the schools, 
wherein the evil example of the mines and factories of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was imitated, and even vindicated, as a beneficient 
advance in civilization. 


From Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J.’s Introduction to Schools of 
Kildare & Leighlin, A.D. 1775-1835. 





SOME PEDAGOGICAL FEATURES OF “THE CHRIST 
LIFE SERIES IN RELIGION” 


DOM VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
DOM BASIL STEGMANN, O:S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
and 
THE SISTERS OF THE ORDER OF ST. DOMINIC 
Marywood 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Assuming that sound pedagogy requires that a series of 
text books should be such in content, organization, and form 
as to insure the most effective accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the study which it sets forth, the purpose of the 


accompanying analysis is to show how the texts of “The 
Christ Life Series in Religion” work toward such an effective 
realization of the essential objectives of all religious teaching. 


ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION: It 
is not left to us to formulate the objectives of religious 
teaching. Surely they can be none other than the end of all 
Christian education as set forth by our Holy Father in his 
encyclical on Christian Education: “The proper and imme- 
diate end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine 
grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to 
form Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism.” Here 
is expressed the end and the means. The end, the formation 
of Christ Himself in souls; the means, our cooperation with 
divine grace. In as much as the divinely established chan- 
nels of grace are the Holy Sacrifice, the sacramental system, 
and prayer, i.e., the liturgy of the Church, our cooperation 

*Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Dom Basil Stegmann, O.S.B. of St. John’s 


Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, and The Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, 


Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934-1935. 
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with grace in the education of youth would seem to consist 
in bringing children to the most perfect possible participa- 
tion in the sacred liturgy. That such is the case follows 
clearly enough from the words of Pope Pius X: “The pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is 
active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church” (Motu Proprio of 
November 22, 1903). Active participation in the liturgy, 
ie., in the life of the Church, the mystical Christ, supposes 
that the mind is enlightened by faith in the truths of God, 
the will rendered docile to the divine will through charity, 
and the soul itself in its inmost being partaker of the divine 
life through union with Christ. ‘““For as man in his intellec- 
tive power participates in the divine knowledge through the 
virtue of faith, and in his power of will participates in the 
divine love through the virtue of charity, so also in the 
nature of the soul does he participate in the divine nature, 
after the manner of a likeness, through a certain regenera- 
tion or re-creation.” 


Specifically considered then, it would seem that the cer- 
tain essential objectives to be kept in mind in teaching reli- 
gion are three: 


(1) Knowledge of the truths of our holy faith; 


(2) Moulding of the will to conformity with the will of 
God; 


(3) Constant growth and development of the soul’s par- 
ticipation in the divine nature conferred in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 

Obviously the accomplishment of these objectives trans- 
cends created power: it is effected by divine action, in which, 
however, God allows and requires our cooperation. 

It was with a view to the accomplishment of these three 
objectives that the “Christ Life Series in Religion” was 
written. For the attainment of the first objective, knowl- 
edge of the truths of our holy faith, “The Christ Life Se- 
ries” contributes in that it 


*S. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, 11, 110, 4. 
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(1) is so organized as to give successive presentations of 
the whole body of Catholic dogma on successive grade 
levels. 


(2) provides frequent repetition of the principal truths of 
faith on each level. 


(3) secures emphasis through variety in this repetition: 
e.g., the direct statement of the mystery of the Incar- 
nation; intensified teaching of this truth in studies 
preparatory to the celebration of the feasts of the An- 
nunciation, Christmas, the Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, 
et al.; indirect teaching of this truth in the study of 
holy Mass, baptism, all the sacraments, the Church, 
sanctifying grace. 


maintains a vocabulary as simple as seemed consistent 
with the accurate statements of truths. Book One is of 
primer difficulty from the point of view of reading. 
The vocabulary in Books Two, Three, and Four has 
intentionally been adapted to the average reading abil- 
ity of children in the grade immediately lower than that 
for which each text is intended. By obviating as far as 
possible occasion for reading difficulty, it is hoped that 
the children’s attention may be given more completely 
to the thought expressed. In the higher texts the vo- 
cabulary has been kept within the range suited to the 
children for whom they are intended. 


provides interesting, attractive exposition of dogma. 


through the Study Helps demands a mastery of basic 
truths of our holy faith and stimulates further reading, 
study, and observation. 


presents the truths of faith not as abstractions to be 
learned and committed to memory, but as living reali- 


ties fundamentally affecting us in all the details of our 
daily life. 


emphasizes the essentially supernatural character of 
Catholic life and the essential role of the infused virtue 
of faith in increasing our knowledge of divine truths. 
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(9) most important of all, encourages children to conscious, 
intelligent participation in the liturgy, day after day, 
wherein they are daily instructed in the truths of faith 
by Christ Himself. 


For the attainment of the second objective in the teaching 
of Religion, moulding of the will to conformity with the will 
of God, “The Christ Life Series” 


(1) contributes first of all, although indirectly perhaps, by 
a presentation of dogma in language which the child 
can grasp, thus making it easier for the effects of super- 
natural truths to be realized in the child’s life. Moral 
appeals are made always on the supernatural basis of 
doctrines. 


leads children to see the conclusions as to Christian 
conduct which follow from the truths learned and stim- 
ulates a carry-over into life. 


gives specific studies of the commandments of God in 
language suited to the understanding of children of dif- 
ferent ages. (See Books Two, Four, and Seven.) 


makes children conscious of their true dignity as “chil- 
dren of God” and fosters the spirit of ‘Noblesse oblige” 
on the basis of doctrine. 


emphasizes the mystery of the Church, the mystical 
body of Christ, and so fosters the fulfillment of the two 
great commandments of love of God and of neighbor as 
the expression of life in Christ. 


provides a daily specific incentive to practice of virtue 
through emphasis on the celebration of the feasts of the 
liturgical year in the spirit of and in union with the 
Church. 


(7) encourages imitation of the virtues of the saints by 
leading children to celebration of their feast days. 


(8) sets forth repeatedly the essentially supernatural char- 
acter of Catholic life through emphasis on our need 
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of grace and on the importance of our cooperation with 
divine grace. 


most significant of all, constantly encourages children 
to conscious, intelligent participation in the sacred lit- 
urgy day after day, wherein they are daily directed by 
Christ Himself and actually unite their obedience to 
God with the obedience of Christ Himself in the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


For attainment of the third objective in the teaching 
of Religion, constant growth and development of the soul’s 
participation in the divine nature conferred in baptism, 
“The Christ Life Series” 

instructs children in the sacred liturgy as thoroughly as 
is compatible with their ages, aiming constantly not 
only to insure a knowledge of the prayers and actions 
of the holy Mass, of the sacramental rites, and of the 
Official Hour Prayers of the Church throughout the 
Liturgical Year, but especially to help them realize the 
divine action which is being accomplished under the 
veil of the sacraments and to help prepare them to co- 
operate as fully as possible with God’s sanctifying ac- 
tion. No effort is made to clarify the divine mysteries 
nor to explain religious truths which they cannot and 
need not understand. The constant effort is just to 
bring children to Christ living and acting in His Church. 
If this be achieved, there can be no question of the 
accomplishment of the essential objectives in the teach- 
ing of religion: knowledge of the truths of God, love of 


God, and an ever deepening participation in the divine 
life. 


“The Christ Life Series” does not present a method of 
teaching religion. It aims to present Religion, since the es- 
sential thing is that Religion be taught, by whatever method, 
i.e., that it be learned by the child, grasped by him in his 
whole nature, not merely lodged in his memory. 

It is surely the case that the value of the Series considered 
from the pedagogical aspect depends not primarily on any 
method but on the fact that it is based on the sacred liturgy, 
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which is the educative power par excellence, enlightening the 
mind and moulding the will through the infused virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity, and the gifts and fruits of the Holy 
Ghost, and actually effecting the growth and development of 
the Christ-life in souls. 


Numerous modern pedagogical aids have been included 
throughout the series, e.g., study helps that are varied, 
calling for memorization, discussion, comparison, judging, 
and mainly for clarifying knowledge and inspiring conduct; 
correlation with other subjects; related activities; related 
readings; picture study; projects; illustrations unusually 
well suited to intensify the thought of the text and to in- 
spire. Of special significance in this connection are the in- 
clusive doctrinal reviews given at the close of Books Four 
and Eight. 


SELECTING PICTURES AS AIDS IN 
TEACHING RELIGION 


The criteria for selecting pictures to be used as aids in teaching 
religion may be reduced to four: The picture should generate a love 
for Christ. It should be art. It should convey the thought or ex- 
press the action it illustrates. It should conform to the child’s 
understanding and appreciation. 

By Sister Genevieve McBride, O.S.U., “Selecting Pictures as 


Aids in Teaching Religion,” The Catholic School Journal, 36 
(January 1936) p. 7. 





THE USE OF DRILLS IN TEACHING RELIGION IN 
THE GRADES* 


SISTER HELEN RITA, S.P. 
St. Leo School 
Chicago, Illinois 


It is often stated that the ultimate aim of education is to 
increase human happiness, and, as religious teachers, we 
add, here and hereafter, Since education is the complete de- 
velopment of man’s physical, mental and moral powers, it 
is with the last that we are definitely concerned in our study 
of methods in the teaching of Religion in the grades. 


Although we are thoroughly aware of the vital importance 
of this foremost subject in the curriculum, it often happens 
that even experienced and successful teachers encounter dif- 
ficulty, if not failure, in making the Religion class, alive, 
practical, and interesting. In teaching hitsory, geography, or 
what ever it may be, we eagerly utilize every available de- 
vice, project, and method known to pedagogy. Our pupils 
are, so to speak, on their toes. There is no monotony, no 
routine, no lack of interest, and each lesson proves an enjoy- 
able experience and a new achievement. We are eager to 
adopt new methods, and anxious to improve the old. We 
scrupulously follow the time honored method of class pro- 
cedure, namely, the drill, review, daily lesson, and assign- 
ment. The result is inevitable. Our history or geography 
lesson is well taught, thoroughly enjoyed, and long remem- 
bered. If this procedure has brought success in other sub- 
jects, its application and use in teaching our most important 
subject should produce results that are equally gratifying. 

Let us repeat the four essentials of a well taught lesson 

*This paper was presented by Sister Helen Rita at the Religion Conference 


of Grade School Teachers, Sisters of Providence, held at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana, July 19, 20, 1935. 
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and apply the first step to the teaching of religion: drill, re- 
view, daily lesson, assignment. Drill—The method of direct 
practice or drill has seen so much abuse that to many pro- 
gressive teachers the very word drill is odious. The really 
open-minded teacher will attempt, however, to distinguish 
abuse from use. Systematic drill has fallen into considerable 
disrepute, not because it lacks intrinsic merit, but because 
it has been overused and wrongly used. Twenty years ago it 
was employed where discussion, projects, experiments, wide 
reading, problem solving, and other devices were more use- 
ful. It was overused. It was also misused by requiring drill 
upon materials that were trivial and uninteresting or ar- 
ranged in such barren form as to prevent understanding or 
use outside of the learning situation or the lesson at hand. 
As a result, the method of drill was dull, tedious, narrow, 
and unfruitful. In many instances it was totally abandoned. 

In the development of skill, and in the acquisition of facts 
desired for relatively permanent retention, and for learning 
definitely arranged facts after their significance is known, 
and this is important, the drill is the most economical meth- 
od of learning yet invented. Much time is wasted in the 
school room because things that ought to be done without 
much thought demand all of the pupil’s attention. Many 
responses of thought and action must be reduced to an auto- 
matic basis. It is the function of the drill lesson to accom- 
plish this result. 

The first step in the drill lesson is the motivation. This 
consists in getting the class to see that it is necessary to form 
the habit or to memorize the facts under consideration. This 
ought not to be difficult where the teaching of Religion is 
concerned. Our pupils should be deeply impressed with the 
necessity and importance of acquiring a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our holy Faith and the teachings of Holy 
Mother Church. When the teacher fails to motivate, pupils 
go at the drill and the lesson half-heartedly and without in- 
terest. The laws of learning hold in drill as elsewhere. The 
teacher must create an attitude on the part of the class that 
will make success satisfying and failure annoying. If the 
drill work is to be efficient it makes a great deal of difference 
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how the child feels about it. The teacher must bring atten- 
tion and interest on the part of the class to the task. Drill 
work without these is futile. The drill may be abstract or 
concrete or both, and oral or written, but it should be brief 
and animated, with the pupils standing as a general rule. 
The importance of the concrete drill cannot be exaggerated. 
When used to begin a lesson it attracts attention, and places 
the children’s thoughts in the field in which they are to work. 
Here is a wide scope for the use of charts, pictures, and sym- 
bols in Christian Doctrine classes, as well as flash cards, 
black board drills, etc. Having secured the attention, we 
may hope to arouse the child’s interest. 

The second step in the drill is the memorizing or habit- 
forming process, or repetition. Accuracy should come first 
and speed later. The pupil must put as much energy and 
attention into the repetitions as possible. Anything done in 
a languid, listless manner makes only a slight impression on 
the nervous system, and results in little learning. The child 
cannot learn things readily when attention is divided. After 
the correct habit or rote association has been firmly estab- 
lished comes the time to speed up the process. 


The nature of the drill varies in different branches and 
grades, but, in general, the drill which may closely correlate 
the review, should be a preparation for, or forecast of, the 
lesson of the day. 


In the upper grades the general drill may serve as a brief 
review of work accomplished in the preceding grades, but the 
regular or intensive drill should bear heavily on the lesson 
at hand. If, for example, in an eighth grade class the Mass 
is being studied, all available drill material on the Mass 
should be used, such as, sacred vessels, sacred vestments, 
liturgical colors, kinds of Masses, parts of the Mass, liturgi- 
cal year, etc. If the sacraments are being taught a brief 
drill should be given calling for scriptural proof, matter and 
form, the three things necessary to constitute a sacrament, 
sacraments of the living and of the dead, and incidentally, 
calling for the spelling of the words. In the study of Bible 
History and Church History the drill may be focused on 
map-location facts. To be efficiently learned these facts 
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should be taken out of the complicated situations of which 
they are a part and drilled upon systematically. These map- 
location facts can be learned for relatively permanent reten- 
tion only by repetition. Since it is necessary to fix the basic 
location facts, it is also necessary that we resort to every 
possible device to save time from the learning of routine 
matters in order to spend more time on the important mat- 
ters and those that are more difficult. Drills on map-location 
facts may be used in connection with the study of the Old 
and New Testament or Bible History, the lives of the saints, 
the work of missionaries, etc. 


A drill lesson requires as much careful planning on the 
part of the teacher as any other lesson or part of a lesson. 
She must know what facts to drill upon and why. The most 
difficult facts should have the most time, and the drill should 
be so planned as to bear a close relation, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the lesson of the day. How to drill the pupil is 
just as much of a problem as how to teach him to think. 
Both demand the teacher’s highest art. 


Differences in classes, grades, individuals and even in 
teachers, contribute to rendering a precise ratio of time al- 
lotment, a difficult one. Much of the drill should be done 
within a time limit. The purpose of timing is to insure con- 
centration. Prolonged drills only serve to fatigue the class. 
The drills should be short and spirited, not lasting longer 
than five minutes at one time. If a longer time is used, a new 
device, such as substituting an eye drill for an ear drill, 
should be resorted to. A listless drill is a time waster. Short 
drill exercises carried out systematically day by day, are 
what produce results. 


Since we generally do best the work we like best, it de- 
volves upon the teacher to strive to make her pupils love 
the Religion lesson above all the other lessons. As in our 
other classes, so in our Religion class, there are many devices 
that are of service, in securing the best results from drill 
work. They are of value because they help through motiva- 
tion and increased attention and interest. Variation itself 
may be called a device. When interest seems to slacken, the 
form of drill should be changed. If, for example, we have 
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drilled on the ten commandments in their regular order, we 
can reverse the order, or call for the commandments by 
number, or name the virtue commanded and the sin forbid- 
den and require the corresponding commandment. We may 
use drills that correspond with the season, such as the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary in October, or for Lent, the Stations of 
the Cross, the Seven Dolors, or The Seven Last Words on the 
Cross. A short oral drill may be followed by a brief written 
one. It is much better to use several forms of activity for 
three minutes each, than to use one form for ten minutes. 
Through variety, interest and attention may be attained. 
Emulation, or the desire to attain the same standard that 
some one else has attained previously, may be used, but 
care should be taken that it is not overdone. Competition, 
which resembles emulation in some of its aspects, may also 
serve as a device. The resultant friendly rivalry will pro- 
duce interest and attention. A still better method is to put 
each pupil in competition with his own record, using a sim- 
ple system of recording that will permit each to keep his 
own score from day to day. Every normal pupil will try to 
improve because the results of his efforts are shown objec- 
tively. Here we may add that concert work or unison drill is 
nearly valueless, for in such work only a small number, who 
are usually the best pupils, are really attending to the drill, 
and the class soon loses interest. When used but a few min- 
utes at a time, and only occasionally, it may be effective. 
When unison drill is used frequently, pupils may learn things 
incorrectly through carelessness and inaccuracy. Wrong 
practice is worse than no practice at all. 

In conclusion we may add that the ingenuity, zeal, and 
experience of the individual teacher will find ways and 
means by which the simple device of the drill used intelli- 
gently and daily in the teaching of religion will produce 
results worthy of the effort and time expended. It will be 
one step forward in making the daily lesson in religion a 
vital factor in Catholic education. 





High School Religion 


THE PLACE OF DRILL IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN RELIGION* 


SISTER MARY AGNESE, S.P. 
Ladywood School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The formation of habits, good habits, is the natural foun- 
dation of virtue. A habit to become second nature must be 
practised regularly. The transfer of knowledge into action 
as a basis of conduct has to be stressed over and over again. 

The purpose of the drill in Religion class is to familiarize 
the pupil with the matter he understands, and to render easy 
the recall of the facts of his belief or of the essentials of con- 
duct required of him. 


Thorndike, in his Elementary Principles of Education 
published in 1929, and Bagley in his Standard Practices in 
Teaching agree that the drill has seen so much abuse that to 
some progressive teachers the word drill is odious. The 
really open-minded teacher will attempt to distinguish abuse 
from use. Systematic practice has fallen into considerable 
disrepute, not because it lacks intrinsic merit, but because it 
has been over-used and wrongly used. 

In the acquisition of facts desired for permanent reten- 
tion, after their significance is known, the drill is the most 
economical method of learning yet invented. Moreover, “No 

* This paper was presented by Sister Mary Agnese at the Religion Confer- 


ence of High School Teachers, Sisters of Providence, held at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana, July 12, 13, 1935. 
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activity is distasteful merely because it is repeated; teachers 
are often able to make the necessary drills among the enjoy- 
able experiences of school life.’” 


Only material of permanent value should be drilled. Ac- 
curacy is of vital importance. Mastery, a virtue of the 
schools of our grandfathers, must be demanded. Drill im- 
proves the retention of the particular items drilled upon. 
Always, however, there should be careful scrutiny of the 
material drilled to evaluate its worth. 


The teacher must be concerned not only with the primary 
fixing of habits but also with the task of keeping them per- 
manently fixed. The only infallible rule to prevent loss of 
any knowledge attitude is practice. The skillful teacher 
gives systematic drills on the subject matter of the day for 
the purpose of maintaining the effectiveness of desirable 
habits. For example, when teaching the Mass, there should 
be drill on the holy days of obligation, parts of the Mass, 
vestments, sacred vessels and linens. The seven capital 
sins, the opposite virtues, nine ways of being acces- 
sory to another’s sins, the kinds of sin, and the three things 
constituting a mortal sin can be used as drills when develop- 


ing study units on the Commandments and the Sacrament of 
Penance. 


In keeping with the spirit of the Church, a deviation may 
be made from the unit being taught, and an explanation and 
drill could be given appropriate to the season. During the 
month of October the Mysteries of the Rosary; during Lent, 
the Stations of the Cross, Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and the Seven Last Words. Needless to add that the 
knowing teacher who has the rapport of her class avoids 


those situations and methods that may stimulate an undesir- 
able reaction. 


In response to a letter, Miss Ellamay Horan suggested 
giving a test on drill material the first week of school. This 


same idea is offered by Bagley for the purpose of giving 
remedial, individual drill work. 


*William Chandler Bagley and M. E. MacDonald, Standard Practices in 
Teaching, p. 146. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
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The helpful, prompt responses to a questionnaire furnishes 
the material for this paper. Three schools only did not re- 
spond. Without a doubt the most significant fact gleaned 
from the survey is that the drill is still a very popular teach- 
ing procedure among us. Six teachers do not use drills; four 
use them occasionally, because they say they lack the time, 
a plan to drill, and have too much text book material to 
cover. All of the other teachers believe in the value of the 
drill. One Sister who has been teaching for more than twen- 
ty-five years and who signed the questionnaire, wrote: 
“Drills are necessary.” She adds, “It is surprising how soon 
students forget, for instance, the nine ways of being acces- 
sory to another’s sin.”” Only seven teachers use daily drills. 
All teachers agree that the subject matter should be that of 
the unit being taught, as suggested in this paper. No ex- 
traneous drill material should be introduced. 


The next point of the questionnaire: “Do you use drill 
after a thorough explanation?” received a unanimous yes. 


Various responses were given to the question: “Has each 
pupil a copy of the drill?” The following were among the 
replies: 

“Each one is expected to prepare a list of drills for herself accord- 
ing to the assignment.” 

“Yes, they have copies of the drill based on the text.” 

“The only list of drills the pupils have are those made out for 
review before quarterly examinations.” 

“Pupils retain a copy made by themselves in their own notebooks.” 


The drill period is brief: a warming-up process. To use 
a term very familiar to the careful student, the drill is a 
setting-up exercise. If borne in mind that the drill time is 
short, we will not antagonize the adolescent group, for all 
educators agree that at this particular age the pupil is intol- 
erant of long drill. 


A definite understanding of the fundamental teachings of 
Christ is the goal of religious instruction; these fundamen- 
tals can be arranged in drill and remain in the mind of the 
pupils. Certainly in the five-cycle plan there is a definite 
place for the drill in the social-recitation period. 
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The response to the drill, and let me repeat, on matter 
thoroughly understood, is connotation, not merely denota- 
tion. By connotation I mean the complete information per- 
taining to the particular subject, while denotation is the 
mere ability to state a fact. If the teacher is in doubt as to 
the pupils’ thorough understanding of the particular drill, 


she should note it and give it particular attention during the 
class period. 


Christ Himself recalled repeatedly to the minds of the 
Jews their traditions and prophecies, and associated His 
teachings with these familiar facts. To impress important 
details upon the minds of His listeners or to reach men of 
different capacities and professions, Our Lord resorted to 
repetition. To the parable of the Sower He added six others, 
repeating the same thought. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourRNAL oF ReEticious INstruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JourNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNaL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
JourNnaL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in the spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 








EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES GROWING OUT 
OF THE RELIGION WORK IN THE CATH- 
OLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER MARY CECILIANA, O.S.F. 
Trenton 
New Jersey 


Eprror’s Note: The following article reports part of an investigation made 
by the author. Her description of the various activities of the Sodality of Our 
Lady have not been printed in this article due to the fact that readers can 
procure printed explanations of the same from the office of the Queen’s Work 
in St. Louis. 

Religious activity can be made as interesting as any other 
school activity. In these days when so much time is devoted 
to extra-curricular activities, alert teachers recognize (1) 
that many extra-curricular activities can grow out of inter- 
ests discovered in the Catholic field; (2) that pupils, in 
varying degrees, have initiative awaiting development. 

Extra-curricular activities that have their inspiration from 
the Religion class will certainly serve the one purpose which 
justifies the promotion of such activities, namely, the enrich- 
ment of the religious program. 

A program of extra-curricular activities, motivated by the 
need for opportunities of practical application of the truths 
expounded in the Religion class to the pupils’ daily conduct 
in life, can grow out of the Religion period and return to en- 
rich the Religion program. Upon this basis rests the only 
justification there is for the promotion of a program of extra- 
curricular activities of any type. 

Wherever possible extra-curricular activities should grow 
out of curricular activities and return to them to enrich 
them.* 


If in every Catholic high school a program of extra-curric- 


*Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, p. 2. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
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ular activities originating from the work of the Religion class 
was being sponsored, there would be great hope for the fu- 
ture. It is too much to say that these activities are so well 
known as to need no comment. There are schools wherein 
no extra-curricular activities grow out of the work of the 
Religion class. These pupils are not being educated to apply 
the Catholic standard to their daily conduct in life. Others 
there are, a growing number of them, in which the extra- 
curricular program is built from the principles encouraged by 
organized Student Catholic Action—the Cause of Christ. 
Pope Pius XI repeatedly emphasizes the twofold purpose of 
Catholic action, namely, personal holiness and active Ca- 
tholicity. 

One of the most interesting features of the program of 
Catholic Action as sponsored by progressive high schools is 
the fact that it is a pupil organization in which faculty mem- 
bers are designated as moderators whose responsibility is 
to direct and not to dominate. Benefits which will accrue 
to the pupil from engaging in Catholic Action are splendidly 
stated in A Catechism by the Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

An enrichment of life will result which cannot be realized in any 
other way. Devotion to Christ’s cause yields a satisfaction and a 
happiness beside which the pleasures of life appear tawdry, fre- 
quently nauseating. There is nothing finer or more exhilarating 
for a young person than to be identified with a cause which can 
rightfully claim the utmost in devotion. Such a cause is provided 
by Student Catholic Action—the Cause of Christ. It capitalizes the 
student’s capacity for cooperation and service, his instinctive desire 
for high adventure and noble self-forgetfulness. His mind becomes 
preempted with ideals and plans that stifle unworthy tendencies and 
that sublimate urges and instincts that might easily lead him to ruin. 
It will raise him to the highest level of achievement and personal 
perfection of which he is capable.? 

Two principles that must be kept constantly in pupils’ 
minds as they engage in Catholic Action are: 

(a) That Catholic Action is their own personal affair of the 
greatest concern to each and all, the most important factor deter- 
mining their temporal and eternal happiness. That no endeavor 
fostered by any other group to which they may belong, their family, 
their city, their state, their country, can mean as much to them, can 


*The Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., V.G., A Catechism on Student 
Catholic Action, p. 14. 
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claim as great a measure of loyalty and devotion as can the Cause 
of Christ. 


(b) That they should engage in Catholic Action individually 
and corporately, of their own deliberation; that they bring to it a 
personal interest and a resourcefulness similar to, but immeas- 
urably greater than that which they give to student activities like 
athletics, dramatics, etc.® 

In answer to the letters requesting information concern- 
ing extra-curricular activities originating in the Religion class 
of the high school, many respondents stated that their re- 
ligious activities are affiliated with and guided from the 
main office of the Queen’s Work under the direction of Rev- 
erend Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; others organize independently 
of the national office in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Activity in some sections is steadily on the increase, in 
others it is restricted to the sodalities, especially to the So- 
dality of Our Lady. 

The cause of Christ is sponsored not so much by an in- 
crease in Catholic activities as it is by Catholic Action in the 
activities of daily life; hence it becomes necessary to guard 
against the spectacular in religious activities. 

One of the most encouraging outcomes of the investiga- 
tion of extra-curricular activities growing out of the Religion 
class is the conviction that teachers of Religion are placing 
greater emphasis on the newer techniques of classroom pro- 
cedures by permitting pupils to share in the planning and 
assigning of activities. Teacher-domination is being replaced 
by teacher-direction. 

To limit the scope of extra-curricular activities to the 
schools of the five states in which observation of Religion 
classes was made would delete this study of one of its most 
valued findings. The entire list of high schools contributing 
to this study of practical applications of religious ideals by 
submitting their procedures and plans of organized religious 
activities is being reported under two headings: (1) those 
in which there was direct contact with individual principal 
in person or by letter; (2) those in which there was indirect 
contact with individual schools through central group or- 
ganizations, i.e., school conferences. 


* Sheil, op. cit., p. 14. 
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In Table I are listed schools in which the principal or 
moderator of activities gave a detailed account of religious 


TABLE I 


NAMES OF HIGH SCHOOLS FROM WHICH ACCOUNTS OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF RELIGIOUS TYPE WERE RECEIVED 





Sponsored by High School Activity City 


Bishop Toolen High 


Sodality 


St. Joseph’s Presentation Academy Sodality 


Star of the Sea Academy 
Regis High School 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy 


St. Mary’s Academy 

St. Peter’s High 
Ursuline Academy 

St. Gertrude’s Academy 
St. George High 

Sacred Heart School 
Sacred Heart Academy 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
Seton High School 
Institute of Notre Dame 
St. Bernard H. S. 
Catholic Central 


Academy of the Visitation 
William Cullen McBride H. S. 
St. Alphonsus High School 


St. Louis University H. S. 

Webster College 

Boys Central High 

St. Vincent Academy 

Canisius College 

De Sales High School 

Regis High School 

Sacred Heart Academy 

The John W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls High 

West Philadelphia Catholic 
Girls High 

Roman Catholic Boys High 

St. Xavier Academy 

Notre Dame School 

Father Ryan’s H. S. 

Incarnate Word College 

Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 

St. Joseph’s Academy 

Providence Academy 

Mount Mary College 


Sodality 
Sodality 
Mission 
Activities 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality, 
Apostleship 
of Prayer 
Sodality 
Sodality and 
Mission 
Crusade 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 


Sodality 


Sodality 
Sodality 
Study Club 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 
Sodality 


Mobile 
Berkeley 

San Francisco 
Denver 


Hartford 
New Haven 
New Castle 
Wilmington 
Cottonwood 
Evanston 
Manhattan 
Louisville 
Lakeview 
3altimore 
Baltimore 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


St. Louis 
Webster Grove 
Butte 
Albuquerque 
Buffalo 
Geneva 

New York 
Belmont 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Providence 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 
San Antonio 
Burlington 
Portsmouth 
Vancouver 
Milwaukee 


State 
Alabama 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Idaho 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 


Michigan 


Missouri 


Montana 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Mercy High School 


Sodality 


Milwaukee 
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activities growing out of the Religion work and sponsored by 
the Religion class. ; 

In some sections a number of high schools combine to 
form a Students’ Spiritual Council or School Conference. 
Four of these school conferences were included in this quest 
for practical applications for daily conduct in life; namely, 
Cisca,* i.e., Chicago Student Catholic Action; the Western 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ontario Student Sodality Confer- 
ence; the Kansas State Sodality Union; and the Saint Au- 
gustine Sodality Union of Florida. 

The Chicago Conference was the first to furnish definite 
information as to foundation and organization, and will be 
used to explain the system of school conferences for the 
purpose of promoting extra-curricular activities which grow 
out of the Religion class. 

The Chicago Catholic Student Conference of Religious 
Activities was inspired by the Eucharistic Congress in 1926, 


and is the first student federation of its kind in the United 
States. ng did 


The first meeting of Cisca, May 26, 1927, initiated a 
movement of cooperation among the Catholic pupils of Chi- 
cago which promises to contribute more and more definitely 
towards the development of Catholic Action and toward 
promoting the interest of Christ and His Kingdom in the 
archdiocese. Ninety-six delegates representing twenty-six 
high schools and colleges attended this initial meeting, and 
adopted as their slogan: “For Christ and His Kingdom.” 
They formulated a constitution and by-laws for governing 
the organization. Their major objectives are stated in the 
Preamble: “In order to foster Catholic student ideals and to 
be of mutual assistance in the development of our religious 
organizations.” 


The general policies are particularized and carried out by 
four standing committees and their co-operating sub-com- 
mittees. 


Cisca is built upon the project principle: “We learn what 
we do.” Projects are assigned to certain schools which are 


*The name Ciscora was changed to Cisca in 1935. 
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expected to carry on experiments and to give to the other 
schools the benefits of their experiences. 

Something of the spirit of the Cisca meetings can be 
gleaned from the jottings that appear from week to week in 
their official page of the New World. The New World, Chi- 
cago’s Catholic weekly newspaper, assigns a page of each 
issue of the paper to the use of Ciscans, that their activi- 
ties may receive publicity. Readers of the New World 
are thus kept informed of the religious activities of the 
Catholic high schools in Chicagoland, and the Cisca page 
can be filed by the pupils and kept as a permanent record 
of their activities and committee meetings. 

A column headed “Cisca Jottings” gives a digest of pro- 
posals for religious activities suggested at the conference 
meetings. To quote a number of the recent Cisca Jottings 
will evidence the spirit of these Catholic pupils in their 
realization of the need for personal action. 


CiscA JOTTINGS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF EUCHARISTIC-OUR LADY’S 
MEETING—NOVEMBER 22, 1935 
Become “Baptism Conscious.” 
Service flags symbolize the honored state of life. 
Spiritual Communion keeps us close to Christ. 
Build your character toward an ideal. 


When, where, and how can drinking be harmlessly done? This 
is the problem that each CISCAN has to solve. 

Develop your personality and avoid unbecoming conduct on 
“dates.” 

Novelized spiritual reading furthers Catholic thought in an inter- 
esting way. 

Spread the K. B. S. into the grammar schools. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORTS AT APOSTOLIC MEETING— 
NOVEMBER 29, 1935 


Congratulations to St. Mary’s Retreat Committee on their public 
school retreat! 


Send report on tinfoil and old papers to Blessed Agnes School. 
Sponsor a drive for old stamps 
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Adopt a missionary or catechist. 

Wanted: More C. I. L. teachers at St. Rose of Lima Center! 
More young folks to assist in recreation work. 

Are you loyal to your parish? If not, why not? 

Attitude towards non-Catholics at Catholic study clubs. 

Invite your public school friends to meeting on December 14. 
Give all your support to the C. Y. O. boxing bouts on December 4. 


HIGHLIGHTS ON GENERAL MEETING— 

NOVEMBER 29, 1935 

Bishop Sheil: “Be humble before Christ.” 

Join the Angelic Warfare. 

Write to your papers condemning euthanasia. 

Read Catholic literature. 

Study the Pope’s Encyclical on marriage. 

See only Class A pictures! 

Study the Mystical Body of Christ in religion classes. 

Introduce principles of social justice in all courses. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF LITERATURE MEETING— 

DECEMBER 13, 1935 

Disseminate Catholic Literature in the railway stations. 


Donate Catholic books to the Public Library, and ask for books 
by Catholic authors. 


Enter the Writers’ Club contest. 

Give the Queen’s Work with Christmas baskets. 

Send Father Lord’s Christmas pamphlet to your friends. 
Buy only Catholic Christmas cards, 

Read America and Commonweal for news on social justice. 
Watch the papers vigilantly for articles on euthanasia. 
Urge friends to buy The New World. 

Distribute Catholic Workers at newsstands. 

Order a Catholic book for Christmas. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION— 
DECEMBER 20, 1935 


Study Catholic marriage ideals in the encyclicals. 
Advertise that Catholic books are “being Brailled.” 


Distribute Christmas baskets among the poor of your students’ 
parishes. 
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Protest in writing to Hollywood, the production of Anthony 
Adverse and Children’s Hour. 


Support the Legion of Decency’s Lecture Bureau. 

“Adopt” and visit an orphan or old person. 

Parallel the Communists’ interest in “down-and-outers.” 
The Mystical Body is internationalist and supra-nationalist. 


These Cisca Jottings were taken direct from the Cisca 
page in the New World. They typify the interests of Cath- 
olic pupils and demonstrate their unselfish methods of unit- 
ing themselves to the cause of Christ. The discussions of 
problems at each meeting of Cisca verifies the fact that 


Catholic pupils wish to be associated with the cause of 
Christ. 


The following detailed information concerning the Chi- 
cago Catholic Student Conference of Religious Activities 
was furnished by Reverend Joseph Reiner, S.J., late Moder- 
ator of Cisca, and gives a lucid explanation of Cisca. 


CIsca 


CHICAGO CATHOLIC STUDENT CONFERENCE OF 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Cisca, Chicago Student Catholic Action, is a federation of stu- 
dent religious organizations for the purpose of promoting student 
religious activities. Sixty-five high schools and colleges, having an 
enrollment of about 20,000 students, are actively affiliated with 
Cisca and the other high schools and colleges of Chicagoland are 
reached indirectly. Hence, it may be said that Cisca reaches the 
approximately 20,000 Catholic students of the Chicago Archdiocese. 

The fundamental idea behind Cisca is the fundamental idea behind 
Catholic training—attitudes are of more importance than knowl- 
edge and information. Cisca tries to cultivate the four attitudes 
which are a distinctive and an essential part of Catholic education 
and training: loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ and His Blessed 
Mother, loyalty and devotion to the Catholic Church, loyalty and 
devotion to the social reign of Christ, loyalty and devotion to the 
cultural reign of Christ, (literature and art). 

The theoretical, scientific basis for these attitudes is supplied in 
the classroom. The student religious organization of each school 
supplies the practice. Cisca tries to help the student religious organi- 
zations, through conference, and by suggesting and promoting reli- 
gious projects. It proceeds on the assumption that “we learn what 
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we do,” that loyalties are developed through purposeful activities 
rather than through passive listening. 


When Cisca was organized in 1927, its structure was compara- 
tively simple. The chief officers of the student religious organiza- 
tions of Chicagoland came together three times each year to 
exchange ideas and experiences on the four loyalties. While the 
meetings were intended primarily for the officers, many of the rank 
and file, numbering sometimes 1,500, attended the meetings and took 
part in the discussions. To achieve definite, practical results, it 
became apparent that a more systematic arrangement was called 
for. The four loyalties were then assigned to four standing com- 
mittees whose function is to suggest appropriate projects and 
activities for their development. 

The next step was to take precautions so that every religious 
activity of importance to students be given due consideration and 
that practical methods of promoting it be furnished. In this way 
Cisca’s elaborate system of fifty-one sub-committees developed. 
Each activity is assigned, as a project, to a particular school. The 
school, after the manner of a sub-committee, is expected to carry 
on the project with a view of discovering, by means of study and 
experimentation, the best methods for promoting it among stu- 
dents through the Cisca territory. To illustrate: There are affiliated 
with the Eucharistic-Our Lady’s Committee, thirteen sub-commit- 
tees, each assigned to a different school. One is expected to study the 
Liturgy in its practical bearings on student life, to make available 
for all schools the results of its experimentations and to get them 
to adopt the methods and procedures that seem desirable. Other 
schools act similarly in regard to Mental Prayer, Spiritual Com- 
munion, Vocations for the Priesthood and Religious Life, ete. 

This arrangement of sub-committees has had several good results. 
In the first place, the main committee can be assured that at its 
monthly meeting something definite will be proposed by the schools 
to whom the particular projects have been assigned. For instance, 
in the project of the “Christian Family,” the theoretical side of the 
Fourth Commandment is impressed upon the student in the class- 
room. How to apply it in their daily lives could, of course, be dis- 
cussed by the delegates at the monthly meeting of the Catholic 
Social Action Committee. Experience shows, however, that when 
reliance is placed upon the chance inspiration of the moment, very 
little of practical consequence results. By assigning the project to 
a particular school, definite recommendations for discussion and 
adoption are presented every month. ‘The school to whom the proj- 
ect has been entrusted, takes pride in promoting the spiritual values 
represented by the project. 

Another advantage of the sub-committee arrangement is that 
every school receives recognition and all are placed pretty much on 
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equal footing. Every school has charge of a committee meeting dur- 
ing a brief period, has ample opportunity for making recommenda- 
tions, for solving difficulties, for urging the claims of its project, 
for acquiring skill in conducting meetings. The skill thus acquired 
is carried back home and is used to great advantage in the school’s 
religious organizations. Every school feels that it has a stake in 
Cisca and is, thereby, firmly tied into the organization. No school 
needs to feel that it is being used for background purposes. 


Procedures and practices in Cisca are adopted with an eye toward 
their educational values. They must serve to train students for 
their school and for their later life. A student presides at the Gen- 
eral Meetings which are held three times a year and which say 
number 1,200 to 1,800 delegates, and a student conducts the weekly 
meetings, which may be attended by as many as 375 delegates. Self- 
reliance, initiative, resourcefulness, are thereby cultivated and the 


students are prepared for the situations they will meet as they join 
religious or secular organizations. 


Cisca is an entirely voluntary organization and places reliance 
upon the student’s conviction, which it develops, that no sacrifice 
for Christ and His cause is too great. This attitude is summed up 
in the watchword, “For Christ and His Kingdom.” 

While the many sub-committees may make Cisca appear exceed- 
ingly complicated, the main outline of its structure is very simple, 
can be adapted to any form of student religious organization, and 
is followed in most of the schools in Chicago. In its simplest form 
the Cisca scheme requires only four zealous persons who will act 
as officers and as chairmen of the four standing committees, Euchar- 
istic-Our Lady’s, Apostolic, Literature, and Catholic Social Action. 
From this simplest structure an organization can proceed to an 
ever-increasing development and detail, so that it can include every 


type of activity that any school or organization might like to 
promote. 


About definite, tangible results, it is not so easy to write, because 
spiritual results, such as Cisca promotes, cannot be counted, weighed 
or measured. However, the weekly meetings with their reports and 
discussions which are written up in the pages of the New World, 
give ample testimony that the proposals and recommendations of 


Cisca are adopted by most of the schools, if not in every detail, at 
least substantially. 


_ The amount of good that Cisca achieves in individual schools is 
in direct proportion to the zealous interest displayed by the faculty. 
The faculties of schools conducted by Sisters, as might be expected, 
give the most generous measure of cooperation and, hence, receive 
the most satisfying results. 


One or other detail may throw light on the topic of results. Activ- 
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ities that schools formerly never thought of, are taken up and pro- 
moted with great enthusiasm, as for instance, Spiritual Communion, 
promoting vocations for the Priesthood and Religious Life, Mental 
Prayer, Parish Loyalty, reading of the diocesan paper (10,000 stu- 
dent subscriptions were secured), Safeguarding the Christian Fam- 
ily, Respect Women, Study Clubs, Braille, Visiting the Sick and 
Dependents in public institutions and providing them with whole- 
some reading matter and religious articles, lecturing on the Papal 
Encyclicals, etc. 


Schools that formerly were unknown have become prominent 
because of their especial activities, as for instance, the schools that 
are promoting Spiritual Communion, Parish Loyalty, Respect Wom- 
en, Safeguarding the Christian Family, etc. 

Perhaps the best indication of Cisca’s worth is the fact that His 
Excellency the Auxiliary Bishop, has assumed the title of Director 
General of Cisca and has made it an integral part of his Catholic 
Youth Program for the Archdiocese. He wishes Cisca to be con- 
sidered as the official instrument for promoting Student Catholic 
Action in Chicago. 


For that purpose and in order to influence every high school, 
college and university in the Archdiocese to become affiliated with 
Cisca he has in preparation a document,® setting forth his thoughts 
on Student Catholic Action. 


In order to show the pupils’ growing interest in these 
school conferences, a list of the high schools which have 
affiliated themselves with Cisca, The Chicago Catholic Stu- 
dent Conference of Religious Activities, follows: 


Academy of Our Lady Loyola University 
Aquinas High School Marywood School 
Convent of Sacred Heart (Evanston, Ill.) 
(Lake Forest, Ill.) Mater Dolorosa Seminary 
College of St. Francis (Hillside, 11.) 
(Joliet, Ill.) Mercy High School 
De Paul University Mount Carmel High School 
Holy Child High School Mundelein College 
(Waukegan, III.) Nazareth Academy 
Holy Family Academy (La Grange, II1.) 
Immaculata High School Providence High School 
Holy Trinity High School Rosary College 
Loretto High School (River Forest, Ill.) 
Immaculate Conception Sacred Heart Academy 
(Elmhurst, Ill.) St. Casimir Academy 


*The Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., V.G., A Catechism on Student 
Catholic Action, 1934, published since the above account on Cisca was written. 
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St. Columbkille’s High School 
St. Francis Academy 
(Joliet, Ill.) 
St. Ignatius High School 
St. Martin Commercial School 
St. Mary’s High School 
St. Mel High School 
St. Michael’s Central High 
School 
(Girls) 
St. Patrick’s Academy 
(Momence, Il.) 
St. Patrick’s High School 
for Girls 
St. Scholastica Academy 
St. Viator College 
(Bourbonnais, Ill.) 
Alvernia High School 
Convent of Sacred Heart 
Blessed Agnes High School 
De Paul Academy 
De La Salle Institute 
Fenwick High School 
(Oak Park, Ill.) 
Good Counsel High School 


Joliet Catholic High School 
(Joliet, Ill.) 


Josephinium Academy 
Loretto Academy 
Loyola Academy 


Mallinckrodt High School 
(Wilmette, Ill.) 

Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 
(St. Charles, Ill.) 

Our Lady Academy 
(Manteno, IIl.) 

Quigley Prep. Seminary 

Resurrection High School 

Barat College 
(Lake Forest, Ill.) 

St. Elizabeth’s High School 

St. George’s High School 
(Evanston, Ill.) 

St. Louis High School 

St. Michael’s Central High 
School 
(Boys) 

St. Patrick’s Academy 
(Desplaines, III.) 

St. Mary of Perpetual 

Help High School 

St. Thomas High School 

St. Xavier College 

Siena High School 

Visitation High School 

St. Xavier Academy 

St. Xavier Academy 
(Ottawa, Ill.) 

Trinity High School 
(River Forest, Ill.) 

Marmion Prep. School 
(Aurora, Il.) 


With the Western New York, Pennsylvania and Ontario 


Student Sodality Conference, the following high schools are 
affiliated : 


Annunciation High School 

De Sales High School 
Immaculate Heart Academy 
Mt. Mercy Academy 

Mt. St. Mary’s Academy 
Nazareth Academy 

Our Lady of Victory Academy 
St. Joseph’s Academy 


Canisius High School 
Holy Angels Academy 
Loretto Academy 

Mt. St. Joseph Academy 
Nardin Academy 

Our Lady of Mercy H. S. 
Sacred Heart Academy 
St. Mary’s High School 
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In the St. Augustine Sodality Union of Florida are listed 


the following high schools: 


St. Ann’s 
(West Palm Beach) 

Mary Immaculate 
(Key West) 

St. Theresa 
(Coral Gables) 

St. Joseph’s 
(St. Augustine) 

St. Paul’s 
(Jacksonville) 

Academy Holy Name 
(Tampa) 

Holy Name Academy 
(San Antonio) 

St. Joseph’s 


(Fernandina) 


Gesu 
(Miami) 
St. Joseph’s 
(Key West) 
St. James 
(Orlando) 
Immaculate Conception 
(Jacksonville) 
Holy Rosary 
(Jacksonville) 
Tampa College High (B) 
(Tampa) 
St. Leo Prep. 
(St. Leo) 


In the Kansas State Sodality Union, the high schools rep- 


resented are: 


Concordia Council: 

Aurora High School 
(Aurora) 

Leoville Rural High 
(Leoville) 

Sacred Heart High School 
(Salina) 

St. Ann’s High School 
(Walker) 

St. John’s High School 
(Beloit) 

St. Mary’s High School 
(Herndon) 

Girls’ Catholic High School 
(Hays) 

Marymount Academy 
(Salina) 

Sacred Heart Academy 
(Manhattan) 

St. Fidelis High School 
(Victoria) 

St. Mary’s High School 
(Gorham) 

St. Xavier High 
(Junction City) 


Leavenworth Council: 


Blaine Rural High School 
(Blaine) 


Immaculate Conception 
(St. Mary’s) 

St. Benedict’s High 
(Atchison) 

St. Mary’s Academy 
(Leavenworth) 

Ursuline College Academy 
(Paola) 

Immaculata High School 
(Leavenworth) 

Mt. St. Scholastica’s 

College and Academy 
(Atchison) 

St. Joseph’s High School 
(Flush) 

Topeka Catholic High 
(Topeka) 

Ward High School 
(Kansas City) 

Wichita Council: 

Cathedral Boys High 
(Wichita) 

Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Bellefont) 

St. Francis High School 
(St. Paul) 

St. Mary of the Plains Academy 
(Dodge City) 
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Cathedral Girls High St. Joseph’s High 
(Wichita) (Shawnee) 

Mt. Carmel Academy St. Mary’s High School 
(Wichita) (Winfield) 

St. John’s Academy St. Benedict’s Junior H. S. 
(Wichita) ; (Atchison) 

St. Theresa’s High Shih ii 
(Hutchinson) St. Mary s High School 

Council not designated: (St. Mary’s) 

Holy Trinity High School St. Michael’s High School 
(Lenexa) (Axtell) 


Federated Student Conferences on religious activities are 
promoted throughout the nation, but the ones included in 
this study of practical applications are most progressively 
active, and the detailed account of one of these, namely, 
Cisca, gives a fair description of the work being accom- 
plished by Catholic pupils who are encouraged in their Reli- 
gion classes to identify themselves in the cause of Christ 
—Catholic Action. 

In checking the major religious activity of the schools that 
sponsor extra-curricular religious activities, the Sodality of 
Our Lady took complete precedence as being the best means 
of carrying out Pope Pius XI’s program of Catholic Action, 
the essence of which is “personal holiness and active Catho- 
licity.” The end and nature of the Sodality of Our Lady as 
stated in the Common Rules of the Sodality of Our Lady 
are: 

The Sodality of Our Lady, an association founded by the Society 
of Jesus and approved by the Holy See, is a religious body which 
aims at fostering in its members an ardent devotion, reverence and 
filial love towards the Blessed Virgin Mary, and through this devo- 
tion and with the protection of so good a Mother, it seeks to make 
the faithful gathered together under her name, good Catholics, sin- 
cerely bent on sanctifying themselves, each in his state of life, and 
zealous, as far as their condition in life permits, to save and sanc- 
tify their neighbor and to defend the Church of Jesus Christ against 
the attacks of the wicked. 

The Queen’s Work is the official organ of the School 
Sodality. Reverend Daniel A. Lord, S.J., the National 
Sodality Organizer of St. Louis, Missouri, in booklets en- 
titled “The A. B. C. of Sodality Organization” and “What 
Shall We Do Next?” gives complete information concerning 
the organization. 
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To review some of the programs submitted by Sodality 
Unions will be time well spent. Of particular interest are 
convention programs. 


The Symposium on Catholic Action given by the Kansas 
State Sodality Union (May 7, 1932) offered discussions on 
Catholic Action in its many fields. 


Note the scope of the following: 


Contemporary Men of Catholic Action 
Contemporary Women of Catholic Action 
Pope Pius XI, Pope of Catholic Action 
Mary, Queen of Apostolic Action 

The Sodalist and Catholic Action 

Prayer and Sacrifice, Foundation of Catholic Action 
Catholic Action in School Life 

Catholic Action in the Home 

Catholic Action in the Parish 

Catholic Action in Social Life 

Catholic Action in Literature and Press 
Catholic Action during the Summer 


This same Sodality Union conducts interdiocesan Apolo- 
getical Contests. Six pupil contestants, two from each 
diocese, participate in these contests. The year 1934 aca- 
demic conference had as topics: 

What Christianity Has Done for Women 
The Confession of Sins 
Is the Catholic Church Tolerant? 


Is the Church Justified in her Opposition towards Mixed Mar- 
riages ? 


Christ and His Church 
The Catholic Church Is the True Church of Christ. 


The Student Sodality Conference of Western New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ontario has sponsored some very inter- 
esting symposia, e.g., 

A Symposium on the Human Character of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
—The Model of Perfect Manhood. (1932) 

The Romance of Holy Mass. (1933) 

A Symposium on the Human Side of the Saints. (1934) 
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Under the guidance of a skilled moderator, these extra- 
curricular activities have great influence in assisting pupils 
to apply the Catholic standard to their daily conduct in life. 


The Semester Outline for the Students’ Spiritual Council 
of the Sodality Organization prepared by Reverend J. Roger 
Lyons, S.J., and issued by the Queen’s Work, is a calendar 
of suggested activities for high school pupils. 

To give a detailed list of the religious activities fostered 
by all the high schools from which information of this kind 
was obtained would be needless repetition. Omission of the 
list of definite activities in no way minimizes their value. 

In one large high school contributing to the list of extra- 
curricular activities growing out of the Religion class, three 
Study Clubs were sponsored; namely, the Siena Study Club, 
the Loyola Study Club, and the Aquinas Study Club. Each 
club was responsible for twelve theses, which were assigned 
for study in series of three each. Each club had a time for 
reporting once in every three weeks. The entire list of study 
topics is given herewith and shows the interest centering in 
the Mass. These Study Clubs under the direction of the 
priest, have enriched the pupils’ knowledge of the Holy 
Mass, increased their love of the Holy Mass, and will cer- 
tainly encourage frequent attendance at Holy Mass. 


STUDY TOPICS 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


THE SIENA STUDY CLUB: 

Theses : 

. The true significance of the Liturgical Movement. 
. The nature of God demands divine worship. 

. The Mass fulfills our debt of homage. 

. The Sacrifice on Calvary was a true sacrifice. 


. The Sacrifice of the Cross was a reconciliation between God 
and man. 


nktwhd 


oN 


. The Sacrifice of the Cross was a restoration of humanity to 
grace. 


. The Sacrifice of the Mass is the “clean oblation” prophesied in 
the Old Testament. 





8. 


9. 
10. 
i 
12. 
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The reality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is verified by the 
writings of the New Testament. 


The true and real Sacrifice is proved by tradition. 
The Mass is a Sacrifice of praise and adoration. 
The Mass is a Sacrifice of thanksgiving. 

The Mass is a Sacrifice of petition. 


THE LOYOLA STUDY CLUB: 


Theses: 


. The Mass is literally a Sacrifice. 

. The Mass is figuratively a Sacrifice. 

. The sacrifices of the Old Law prefigured the Mass. 

. The satisfaction of Calvary was infinite. 

. The merits of Calvary are infinite. 

. The efficacy of the fruits of the Redemption demand our co- 


operation. 


. In the celebration of the Holy Eucharist are found all the 


8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


essentials for a true sacrifice. 

Christ is the principal celebrant of the Mass. 

Tke priest is the authorized representative of Christ and the 
Church in a twofold manner. 

Every holy sacrifice of the Mass has its efficacy. 

Christ continually offers Himself for the whole Church. 


Christ and the Church offer the Mass continually for the body 
of the faithful. 


THE ACQUINAS STUDY CLUB: 


Theses: 


1. 


2 
3. 
4 


The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ. 


. Jesus Christ is the true head of the human race. 


Jesus Christ was the great High Priest. 


. Jesus Christ, “a priest forever according to the order of 


Melchisedech.” 


. The Mass is an historical fact. 
. The Mass is a perpetual sacrifice. 
. The essence of the Eucharistic Sacrificial action consists in the 


act of the twofold consecration. 


. The complete essence of the Eucharistic Sacrifice consists in 


the mystical shedding of blood wrought by the words conse- 
crating both elements. 
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9. The Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass are 
the same. 

10. The Mass is the center of Catholic worship. 

11. The Mass is the center of Catholic life. 

12. The Mass is a corporate action. 


Extra-curricular activities sponsored by the Religion class 
afford valuable opportunities for observing to what extent 
the principles advocated in class function in practice. An 
observing teacher will note strength and weakness and 
modify the class procedures accordingly. It is not necessary 
nor is it advisable to wait until pupils are out of school con- 
trol to determine their Catholic interests. 


Many thousands of teaching Sisters are available as Vacation 
School instructors. Indeed, the Vacation Schools have given a 
hundred thousand children their first glimpse of a Sister. The 
results have been evident, not merely in vastly improved instruc- 
tion, but also in numerous vocations to the religious life that have 
been discovered by the Sisters. It is very important, of course, that 
the Vacation School be conducted during the forenoon only—thus 
giving the Sisters an opportunity for rest and relaxation, Excessive 
zeal has sometimes led those in charge of Vacation Schools to con- 
tinue the instruction all day, to the disadvantage of both teachers 
and pupils. 

By Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, “The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” The Sign, Vol. 15, No. 6 (January, 1936) 330. 





YOU NEVER CAN TELL! 


ISABEL MOLLOY, Student 


St. Scholastica School 


Chicago 


Catty: Oh, dear! Will she ever come? I wanted to be 
at the station long before the train comes in. 

Kitty: So’d I. I don’t see why Jean had to drive that 
strange woman all the way to the airport when she knew 
we were in a hurry. 

Catty: Why even now it’ll be so crowded we probably 
won’t get near enough to see him. 

Kitty: Our one chance to see a real Hollywood star— 
and Jean had to spoil it for us. 

Catty: I thought we were lucky to be spending our 
vacation in his old home town at the same time he’s stop- 
ping here. But the way Jean’s acting maybe we’re going to 
prove the pathos of “it might have been.” 

Kitty: And to make bad things worse, she has to give 
us a sermon about why she did it. 

Catty: Yes! ‘“Ah-ha, girls, here’s our chance to practice 
what we preach about our duty as members of the Mystical 
Body.” J certainly don’t preach that we should chauffeur a 
stranger just because we stopped at her house to inquire 
about the road. Besides, you shouldn’t leave your friends 
to sit and wait. 

Kitty: Yes. Charity begins at home. Certainly your 
friends are as much a part of the Mystical Body as strangers. 

Catty: Well, of course, she does go out of her way to 
be kind to her friends, too. 

Kitty: Yes, last week Helen apologized for getting me 
into trouble by throwing the blame on me for coming home 
late; she said the reason she was sorry was that we are all 


616 
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members of the Mystical Body and should recognize Christ 
in others. If we did this, we would treat one another as we 
treat Christ Himself. We certainly shouldn’t shift the blame 
on Him if we came home late. 

Catty: That sounds like Jean to me. 


Kitty: Oh, I know it was Jean that made her realize 
that she should apologize and told her why. 

Catty: You know, Jean really does take this doctrine 
seriously, doesn’t she? 

Kitty: Yes, she lives it, all right. The way she does 
the things so naturally, you just know she’s sincere. 

Catty: On the way home from church one day she 
started to remark about how wonderful it is to know that 
each of us is sort of another heaven. 


Kitty: Yes, and what puzzles me is the fact that we 


really are, because, as Jean says, Christ is actually living 
in us. 


Catty: You know—after thinking about it, that gives 
me a feeling of real friendliness with Christ. The tabernacle 
seems to keep Him so formally reserved as though He were 
in a receiving line and had to act the same towards every- 
one, so that no one would feel slighted. 

But to know that you are actually received into Him as 
well as simply receiving Him into your soul seems to me 
the strongest proof of His love for us. When we love some- 
one we are always anxious to be near them. And how could 


He possibly be nearer than to be part of us and to make us 
part of Him. 


Kitty: But why, oh why, did we pick this particular 
house to ask about the road? 


Catty: Now listen, Kitty, you’re the one that picked 
the best looking house in sight. But you’re forgiven. So long 


as we have to wait, I’m glad we have such a delightful front 
porch to wait on. 


Kitty: But how could I know we’d find a frantic mother 
who had just received a telegram saying that her son had 
changed his plans and was coming by air instead of train, 
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while the daughter had driven in to meet him at the sta- 
tion? And then, of course, Jean would offer to drive her to 
the airport to get him. 


Catty: What a break for the daughter! She goes to the 
train and misses her brother but gets a chance to see Bing 
Cagney, while we miss the idol of our hearts because Jean 
has to get another girl’s brother. 


Kitty: Here comes the car now; and the son is in it 
all right. 


Catty: But, Kitty, look who the son is! 
Kitty: Why, it’s the Idol himself. 


Catty: Bing Cagney! Well, well, you never can tell— 
when Jean goes to the bat with her ideas. 


The standard Religious Vacation School has been defined as a 
program of religious education for children not attending Catholic 
schools, to be given, usually in the forenoons, during the summer 
vacation and comprising, ordinarily, three hours a day of religious 
education, five days a week for four weeks—i.e., sixty hours of 
organized religious education. 

I have heard at least a hundred objections and difficulties urged 
against such a program, each objection being advanced as fatal; 
each difficulty as being insurmountable. But there is little use in 
arguing against a fact. The fact is that Religious Vacation Schools 
have been successful in a hundred dioceses ; they have been success- 
ful both in city and country parishes; they have been successful 
wherever they have been set up and conducted competently accord- 
ing to the program of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

By Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, “The Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” The Sign, Vol. 15, No. 6 (January, 1936) 329. 





College Religion 


RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


The JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION began with the 
January, 1936 issue the publication of brief news items 
relative to the RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST study in which 
thirty Catholic colleges have taken part. Returns have been 
received from twenty-five colleges in thirteen states with 
the following distribution in terms of years in Catholic edu- 
cation. The total is not complete because two schools sent 
in their returns without listing this specific information. 
The material is adequate, however, to bring out the point 


of difference in religious training among our college fresh- 
men. 


YEARS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOL, NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
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OBSERVATIONS 


. Obviously, the group of students with twelve years of 
Catholic school training is sufficiently large to warrant 
special provisions in College Religion for these students. 

. The two other outstanding groups are those having 
eight years in Catholic schools and those who have had 
no training in Catholic schools. 

. Acomparative study of returns shows a noticeable varia- 
tion in these figures in the respective colleges, depend- 
ing on the location of the college. Provision for these 
groups will be a matter of individual study for the col- 
leges concerned. 

. The group of students who have had eleven years in 
Catholic schools is comparable in number to that group 
with students who have had eight years. On the whole, 
the scores of students who have had eleven years of 
Catholic school training have just about the same distri- 
bution as the scores of those who have had twelve years 
in Catholic schools. 

. Relatively slight variations are shown in the number of 
students in the remaining groups: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 
and 10 years. Further interesting facts may develop 
from the comparative study of these groups. 

. Itis too early in the study to present comparative results 
in terms of scores and years spent in Catholic schools. 


SOME DATA FROM AN ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS’ 
ANSWERS IN THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 


In an earlier issue mention was made that 143 students 
in a freshmen group at De Paul University took the RELI- 
GION PLACEMENT TEsT in which 30 Catholic colleges par- 
ticipated. While the findings of the national study may 
show a different trend, analysis of De Paul’s local data shows 
that only one of the 103 De Paul freshmen who attended a 
Catholic high school for four years, did not attend a Catholic 
elementary school, while from the 94 De Paul freshmen 
who went to a Catholic elementary school for eight years, 
only 7 of this number did not attend a Catholic high school. 
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Teachers of high school and college Religion may find the 
following crude analysis of students’ answers at De Paul 
University of assistance in diagnostic work. The true-false 
statements from the test are in italics. The reader should 
recall that there were 143 students in the freshman group 
that took the test. 


(1) The Bible contains the entire revelation of God. 
There were 88 students who marked this question false, 52 
who marked it true and 3 who gave no answer. 


(2) Men can know of the existence of God without the 
aid of Revelation. There were 81 students who marked this 
question true, 54 who marked it false, and 8 students who 
gave no answer at all. 


(3) Only those who belong to the soul of the Catholic 
Church can be saved. Only 12 students said that this state- 
ment was true, 127 marked it false, and 4 students did not 
answer the question. 


(4) Only members of the Catholic Church belong to the 
Mystical Body of Christ. There were 72 students who 
marked this statement true, 62 students who marked it false, 
and 9 gave no answer to the same. 


(5) Everyone is bound to perform good works. There 
were 95 students who marked this statement true, 46 stu- 
dents who marked it false, and 2 students who did not give 
an answer. 


(6) After the finding in the Temple, the Holy Family 
returned to Jerusalem to live. There were 9 students who 
did not answer this question, 70 students who answered the 
statement false, and 64 students who marked it true. 

The figures given above speak for themselves. While it 
is quite possible that two of the statements selected for 
analysis might have been misinterpreted by some of those 
taking the RELIGION PLACEMENT TEsT, the others seem 
fool-proof. It is not the purpose of the present brief presen- 
tation to interpret the data given above. They are printed 
herein for the purpose of suggesting a similar analysis to 


teachers as part of their diagnostic program at the high 
school and college levels. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprror’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the Journal, began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; Philosophy; 
Sociology, Economics and Government. In subsequent numbers of this maga- 
zine lists will appear under the following headings: Human Evolution and 
Science; Catholic Literature; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 
assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


EDUCATION 


Billiart, Blessed Julie 
Educational Ideals of Blessed Julie Billiart 
Longmans, 1922, .75 


“A very readable although brief account of the life of Blessed 
Julie and the history of her community as well as an apprecia- 
tion of her educational ideas.”—Catholic Educational Review 


Burns, Rev. James A., C.S.C. 
Catholic Education Longmans, 1918, 1.50 


“With this study of the actual conditions of Catholic education 
in this country Dr. Burns completes a triology of studies in 
Catholic education.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Burns, Rev. James A., C.S.C. 
The Growth and Development of the Catholic School 
System in the United States Benziger, 1912, 1.75 


“An authoritative study of the growth of the parish school in 
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the United States from 1840 to 1912. Together with a study of 
the various elements which became the objects of the efforts put 
forth for the improvement of the Catholic School.”—Preface 


Burns, Rev. James A., C.S.C. 
The Principles, Origins and Establishment of the Catholic 
School System in the United States Benziger, 1908, 2.50 
“The author has spared no labor of research and inquiry to 


complete his picture of the wonderful spread of the Catholic 
parish-school idea.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Chrysostom, Brother John 
Development of Personality McVey, 1916, 1.25 
“The book makes a direct appeal to all teachers who, respect- 
ing the dignity of their profession, live and labor for the propa- 


gation, the consecration, and the development of the highest 
ethical ideas.” —Preface 


Garesche, Rev. Edward F., S.J. 
Training for Life Kenedy, 1926, 1.75 


“This little book is intended to give some helpful thoughts on 
a subject which is full of interest and importance to teachers.”— 
Preface 


Graham, Hugh 
Early Irish Monastic Schools Talbot Press, 1923, 2.50 
“No student of the history of education can afford to neglect 


the record of Ireland’s educational activities before the Danish 
invasion.” —Catholic World 


Hovre, Frans de 

Philosophy of Education. Translated 

by Edward B. Jordan Benziger, 1931, 3.25 
“Not only does this volume point out the errors that have 

grown up and affected education since the religious revolt of the 

sixteenth century, but it also with sympathetic honesty gives 

merited praise to the elements of sound doctrine which are 

contained in the documents surveyed.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., O.M.Cap. 
Catholic Teacher’s Companion Benziger, 1924, 3.00 
“Emphasizing the teacher’s profession from the philosophical 
and devotional standpoint, it remains at all times beautifully 


human and inspiring. The chapters are short, the diction clear 
and direct.”—Catholic World 
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McCormick, Rev. Patrick J. 
History of Education 
Catholic Education Press, 1915, 1.90 


“A survey of the development of educational theory and prac- 
tice in ancient medieval and modern times.”—Preface 


McGucken, Rev. Wm., S.J. 
The Jesuits and Education Bruce, 1932, 4.00 
“With a fine philosophical and historical sense the author 


traces the causes, purposes, and objectives which at each stage 
of development affected the Jesuit system.”—America 


Marique, Pierre J. 
History of Christian Education, 3v. 
Fordham University Press, 1924-1932, 7.50 
“These books the general reader will enjoy, while professional 
students of educational history will derive from their pages, 
together with widened horizons many valuable details and sug- 
gestive information—useful knowledge, which they can further 
develop by consulting the original sources and books.”—Eccle- 
siastical Review 


Monica, Sister M. 


Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea 
Longmans, 1927, 5.00 


“The book is a veritable storehouse of information for the 
student of the history of Catholic education.”—Catholic World 


Newman, Cardinal 
Idea of a University Longmans, 1912, 2.00 


“It formulates principles—Catholic principles—of education; 
it suggests ideals—Catholic ideals—of study and of scholarship.” 


Newman, Cardinal 
Newman’s Gentleman. Edited by O’Donnell 
Longmans, 1916, .35 


“A good companion volume to Father Donnelly’s Second 
Spring.” —America 


Philip, Brother 


Considerations for Christian 
Teachers Murphy, 1922, 1.75 


“These considerations deal with the basic principles of Chris- 
tian pedagogy.”—Catholic World 
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Pius XI, Pope 
Christian Education of 
Youth Catholic Mind, Feb. 22, 1930 
America Press, 5c 
“Their subjects concern the unique claim of the Church to 


speak authoritatively in God’s name and to take the lead in the 
training of her children.”—Month 


Sheehy, Rev. Maurice S. 
Christ and the Catholic College Wagner, 1926, 1.25 


“A powerful plea for the right kind of education.”—My Book- 
case 


Shields, Rev. Thomas E. 

Philosophy of Education Catholic Education Press, 
1917, 2.25 
“The book is divided into three parts. In the first part the 
nature of the educative process is examined from various points 
of view. The second part of the book calls attention to the vari- 
ous ends toward which the process should be directed by educa- 
tional agencies. The third part is devoted to a consideration of 
the chief educational agencies such as the home, the church, the 
school, state school systems, and the Catholic school system.”— 

Preface 


Spalding, Rt. Rev. John L. 
Education and the Higher Life McClurg, 1895, 1.25 
“Bishop Spalding has struck a note which must vibrate in every 
heart which loves the glory of Christianity and the progress of 
humanity. ... The book is a stimulant, a tonic, a trumpet-call to 


higher things, a beacon light for better days.’—The Catholic 
Union and Times 


Spalding, Rt. Rev. John L. 
Means and Ends of Education McClurg, 1896, 1.00 


The subjects discussed include the following: “Truth and 
Love,” “The Making of One’s Self,” “Women and Education,” 
“The Scope of Public School Education,” “The Religious Ele- 
ment of Education,” and the “Higher Education.” 


Spalding, Rt. Rev. John L. 
Thoughts and Theories of Life and 


Education McClurg, 1897, 1.00 


“In the six chapters of this little book Dr. Spalding gives, in 
a condensed form and with great force, the result of wide reading 
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and much thought. .. . He recognizes the dignity of labor; gives 
the true idea of education.”—Catholic World 

Willmann, Otto 
Science of Education in its Sociological and Historical 
Aspect, 2v. Authorized translation from 
the 5th German edition by 
Felix M. Kirsch, 2d ed. Archabbey Press, 1933, 7.00 


A pedagogical classic. The author treats the subject of educa- 
tion and its sociological aspect and traces the inter-dependence 
between the school and other social factors. 


The following books on education were also recom- 
mended: 


Fitzpatrick, Ed. A. The Foundation of Christian Education. 
Marquette monograph on education No. 5. Bruce, 1930, 
1.80. 


Furfey, Rev. Paul H. Social Problems of Childhood. Mac- 
millan, 1929, 2.25. 


Furfey, Rev. Paul H. You and Your Children. Benziger, 
1929, 1.50. 


Loyola, St. Ignatius. St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. 
McGraw, 1933, 2.00. 


Mary Jutta, Sister. School Discipline and Character. Mar- 
quette monograph on education No. 6. Bruce, 1930, 2.00. 


Marquette Monographs on Education. Edited by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, Bruce. 








Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS* 


INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprtor’s Nore: With the October, 1935 issue the JourNAL began the publi- 
cation of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used in 
mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public school chil- 
dren. Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to the lessons on the 
commandments. 


Lesson IX: THE FourtH COMMANDMENT 


The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 33, Questions 361-365. 
HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 


This is a commandment which is intended especially for 
children. In the first part of the first command God claims 
supreme authority over all of us. In the second part, and in 
the second and third commandments, God tells us how we 
must act toward Him. In the fourth commandment, God 
states that we must honor our parents. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY HONOR? Honor means to show respect 
or to act in a respectful manner. Giving honor to parents 
includes love for them and obedience to them in all that is 


* These lessons were prepared for children who have received the Sacrament 
of Confirmation, pupils of twelve to fifteen years of age. The lessons represent 
one year in a three year course, begun after Confirmation. 
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not sin. Perfect obedience means, not only doing what is re- 
quested by parents, but doing what is requested willingly, 
Children should obey without asking questions. They should 
consider the commands of their parents as sacred. 


WHY IS HONOR DUE TO PARENTS? Honor should be given be- 
cause parents take God’s place in providing for the physical, 
mental and spiritual needs of children. Children should be 
respectful and thankful to parents for all that their parents 
do for them. 


HOW IS HONOR SHOWN TO PARENTS? 


In thought. Always think kindly of parents and pray for 
them whether they are living or dead. It is a splendid prac- 
tice to remain for a few moments after each Mass that you 
attend and pray for your parents. 


In word. Always speak to your parents and of your par- 
ents in a respectful manner. Try to please them and make 
them happy by every word you say. Tell them that you in- 
tend to obey always. When in trouble, seek their advice. 

In act. You may look at this in two ways: 


1. Doing what your parents desire you to do. Do what they 
tell you to do, or what you think would be pleasing to them; 
for example, gladly go on errands, be in the house at the time 
requested by parents, attend school regularly and willingly, 
study your school and Catechism lessons faithfully; help 
about the house with the cleaning, preparation of meals, 
washing the dishes, etc.; do not wait to be told but help as 
you think it would please your parents. Give special help to 
your parents as they grow older. 


2. Not doing what is forbidden. Never do anything which 
is forbidden or which you know would not have the approval 
of your parents; never do anything which might cause them 
sadness. Examples: Do not go to any place, such as a house 
or a show which would be objectionable to your parents. Do 
not play with bad or questionable children. Do not read bad 
books. Do not miss school without the knowledge of your 
parents. 
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Parents have no right to advise or to command children 
to do what is sinful or wrong. Therefore, children are not 
obliged to obey parents if they advise them to do things 
such as: to steal coal or wood or food; to lie to anyone; to 
remain away from Mass on a Sunday or a Holyday of 
Obligation without a good reason; to fight with other chil- 
dren; or should the parents forbid a child to become a priest 
or nun, unless they are absolutely in need of the child’s help. 


RESPECT AND OBEDIENCE in all that is not sin is due also to 
superiors. Our superiors are our spiritual and temporal rul- 
ers. Spiritual rulers include our Holy Father, the Pope, bish- 
ops and priests, nuns and religious teachers. Temporal rulers 
include the president, governor, government officials, school 
teachers and all other lawful superiors. A good Catholic is a 
good pupil and a good citizen. 


WHAT IS FORBIDDEN BY THIS COMMANDMENT? 


Towards parents: Disobedience, contempt (i.e., despis- 


ing them), stubbornness (i.e., obstinate, unyielding), are 
forbidden. 


In thought. Having angry feelings toward parents, espe- 
cially when corrected; thinking or wishing them harm. 

In word. Saying that you will not do what they wish; speak- 
ing roughly; using rude, insolent or spiteful words; talking 
against them to others; mocking or even cursing them; tell- 
ing them they are “old-fashioned” and “behind the times”; 
telling them made-up stories so that they will not know 
where you have been; saying “No” or “I don’t want to” 
when told to do something. 


In act. (a) Not doing what you are told to do; for example, 
skipping school or Catechism Class when sent by parents; 
not helping about the house; not going home at the time you 
are told, delaying a task with the hope that parents will for- 
get about it; refusing to help parents when they are old and 
in need of help. 

(b) Doing what is forbidden; for example, being sulky, 
pouty, peevish or spiteful toward parents; going to places 
forbidden by parents or playing with bad boys and girls. 
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Toward superiors: Disobedience, contempt and stubborn- 
ness are forbidden. 

Toward elders: Disrespect is forbidden; for example, mak- 
ing fun of old people. 

Jesus was once a Child, the same age that you are. Dur- 
ing the years of His childhood, He gave honor (love and 
obedience) to His mother, Mary, and to His foster-father, 
St. Joseph. Now He tells you to follow His example. 


Why did God give this fourth commandment? Among 
His reasons must be: to make sure that you are properly 
trained in childhood; to encourage proper respect for par- 
ents; to show His love and concern for children by remem- 
bering them when giving His ten commandments; to tell 
children that giving honor to father and mother is pleasing 
to Him. 


We read this awful condemnation in the Bible: “Cursed 
be he that honoreth not his father and mother.” (Deuter- 
onomy, XXVII:16) 


If you disobey this commandment, if you are disrespect- 


ful and disobedient to your parents, stop and think how you 
would feel if you were thus treated. Suppose on your return 
home one day, you find your father and mother at the door 
with bags packed. They tell you they are going away for- 
ever. They say that they are tired of your continual disre- 
spect and meanness. Your father explains that for years he 
has worked hard trying to provide a home and food and 
clothes for you and the others at home, and often he has 
been weary and tired. Your mother tells of her worry and 
work and care for you as a baby and as a growing child. 
She has cooked, cleaned the house, mended your clothes, 
cared for you when you were sick, sympathized with you 
when you were hurt, worn old clothes so that you would have 
nice clothes to wear. What do they receive in return from 
you? Meanness, disobedience, anger and criticism. You 
never seem to think of them. Now they are tired of it all and 
are going away to have peace and happiness. Suppose this 
happened! How, then, could you take care of yourself—get 
clothes, food, toys, etc? At your age, is it not time to think 
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of these things, and at least be respectful, obedient, and lov- 
ing to the parents who do so much for you? After seriously 
thinking about this, make one or two good resolutions which 
will help you to show greater honor to your parents. 


PROBLEMS 


. John’s father tells him to be in the house at seven o’clock. 
His chums stay out until nine o’clock, so he does likewise. 
John tells the boys that his father is mean, and he wishes 
something would happen to him. In how many ways 
does John break the fourth commandment? 


. Mary, under the guidance of her confessor, decides that 
she has a vocation. Her mother tries to discourage her, 
saying that the life is hard, that she is too young to know 
her own mind, and that other girls have gone to the con- 
vent and returned. Finally, her mother forbids her to 
enter the convent, saying that she must obey according 
to the fourth commandment. Mary, after much fruitless 
pleading, enters the convent without the mother’s con- 
sent. Does Mary do the right thing, or does she break 
the fourth commandment? 


. Ruth’s mother never asks her to help about the house. 
The mother is often tired and weary, but never com- 
plains to Ruth. What should Ruth do? 


. In Catechism Class, Lew is told to study every night. He 
believes that he can learn the lesson in one or two nights. 
What should he do? 


. Larry is constantly disobedient in school. He skips 
school occasionally. He claims that this is not a sin as he 
does not break any commandment. If asked, what would 
you tell him? 


. Mary tells her mother she is “‘old fashioned” and behind 
the times. Among other things, the mother makes Mary 
stay in the house in the evening. One night, she invited 
Tess to her house to tell her mother that they must go 
to the library for school work. They go out—but not to 
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the library. On the way, Mary speaks harshly of her 
mother. On returning, she tells her mother that she has 
been to the library. In how many ways does she sin? 


QUESTIONS 


Written answers for all questions. 
1. Name five persons to whom you owe honor. 


Name five acts by which you show respect and love for 
parents. 


3. What is the fourth commandment? 
4. What word includes both love and obedience? 


Be able to answer other questions asked by the teacher. 


What, then, is liturgical formation, which will draw out in the 
life of the individual and make manifest this intimate bond between 
the offices of worship and self-sanctification? A working definition, 
perhaps, may be framed as follows: Liturgical formation is an 
educative process which will enable one in the fullest way possible 
in each instance to share in all the functions of divine worship, 
in order thus to serve God as well as possible then and there, and 
to draw therefrom the greatest measure of sanctifying grace for 
the upbuilding of a Christian character. Liturgical formation does 
not stop at teaching; it aims at vital action. It will not impart 
speculative knowledge, but seeks to educe activity in living the 
homage expressed in public worship. This means acting, and re- 
acting ; it means enacting, and re-enacting. Acting here is what St. 
Paul calls “doing the truth in charity that we may in all things 
grow up in Him who is the Head” (Ephes. 4:15). Reacting im- 
plies not only a personal response to a stimulus, but the produc- 
tion of a reciprocal sanctifying effect on those about us. Enacting 
here means carrying our several roles or parts in the social business 
of sanctification, just as re-enacting means reproducing in our- 
selves that which was in Christ Jesus, the slow day-by-day affair 
of showing forth in our lives the pattern of perfect ‘Christian men. 

Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., “Liturgical Formation vs. In- 
formation,” Orate Fratres, Vol. VII, No. 3 (January 
21, 1933), pp. 103-104. 





TEXT-BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Eprror’s Nore: The following communication is from one who has had 
many years of experience in the religious instruction of public school children. 


Shall the old question-and-answer form of text-book sur- 
vive, or shall it be replaced by one or other of the many new 
methods from time to time suggested? Discussions of recent 
years on methods of religious instruction finally resolve 
themselves into this question. 


For the new method there is, no doubt, a persevering ad- 
vocacy. The teaching profession should be most competent 
to judge, and, certainly, many of them are on this side. Some 
maintain that the old question-and-answer text-book is sim- 
ply a relic of erroneous or defective pedagogy. Since it has 
disappeared from text-books in every other department, why 
should it continue in the teaching of religion? 


While admitting the force of this argument, I submit that 
it is not altogether convincing. As far as it is tenable, it 
must be based on psychological grounds. For some reason or 
other these grounds have not been advanced; or, if so, only 
presumed or referred to. An exposition that will go into this 
matter thoroughly and present the laws of psychology which 
justify this proposed change of system is certainly in de- 
mand. Will not someone favor us with a satisfactory presen- 
tation of the case? 


There is, however, another aspect of this question which 
is by far more important. The teaching of Religion, unlike 
that of other studies, is not confined to schools. It always 
must be, to a great extent, the work of the home. In the 
United States today there are 3,000,000 Catholic children 
attending public schools. Of these only a very limited num- 
ber are taught Religion by skilled teachers. It is safe to say 
that more than 2,000,000 depend upon the assistance of par- 
ents, and again a very small number of these parents have 
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had any training or experience as teachers. What text-books 
in religion are we going to place in the hands of children so 
circumstanced? Or in other words, what kind of text-books 
can those parents use to an advantage? The more we think 
over this, and the more opportunities we shall have for ob- 
serving the teaching of Religion under such conditions, the 
more we shall be convinced that a text-book in question and 
answer form is an absolute necessity for these 2,000,000 
children or more. Trained teachers can frame questions in 
keeping with the matter of the lesson; parents unskilled in 
teaching cannot. Over and over we are reminded that good 
teaching is largely good questioning, an art that is never 
acquired without training and practice, and by a great many 
is never acquired even under the most favorable advantages. 
Certainly we cannot expect to find it in the ordinary father 
and mother. The questions must be framed and supplied for 
them. Hence, the seriousness of doing away with the old 
catechism. 

In this, as in many other similar matters, we are likely to 
forget everything outside the school. Every suggestion re- 
garding religious instruction has in mind the teaching of 
pupils in the parochial school. The text-book which will do 
best service there, can easily be responsible for lamentable 
failures elsewhere. The children not attending Catholic 
schools are usually forgotten in our plans and proposals. 


M. V. Ke ty, C.S.B. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE HEALING GRACE OF SORROW 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


The great doctor of the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
treating of the possibility of the forgiveness of sins by our 
God offers a simple but touching proof in an argument by 
analogy. “If one man can forgive another, how much more 
can God forgive man, since He is so good.” So in every age 
and in every dispensation has God offered man forgiveness 
of his offenses but always under the self-same condition of 
contrition or sorrow. Contrition is heartfelt sorrow for sin 
as an offense against God accompanied by a firm resolve to 
sin no more. It is the virtue of penance which is the will to 
remove and destroy sin as an offense against God. It in- 
cludes consequently regret and condemnation of our evil 
action; we will that we had not violated God’s command; 
we detest sin as something hateful, as displeasing to God, as 
deserving punishment, and looking to the future we propose 
to avoid it and to take the necessary means to sin no more, 
the while we also are willing to make whatever reparation 
is suitable and possible for the injury we have offered to the 
rights of God, Who has so many claims to our perfect serv- 
ice and entire loyalty. 

Such is the sorrow for sin that is the first and most neces- 
sary condition of forgiveness of sin and no pardon is granted 
without it. For pardon supposes a change in the heart and 
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will of the sinner, who turned away from God to set his 
heart and fix his pleasure in some created good in preference 
to the perfect Good. That things may be restored to their 
former condition, that the sinner may be once more rightly 
ordinated to his last end and thus enjoy the divine friend- 
ship, he must regret his unwise choice, he must disapprove 
of his past unworthy action, and he must turn to God once 
more as his supreme Good. Only then is he justified, only 
then is his guilt or culpability in the sight of God effectively 
removed, for as long as he keeps his heart fixed on the crea- 
ture in unworthy preference to God, the offense remains, the 
injury to the right of God to his service is present and he 
must be the enemy of God and not His friend. 


From the consideration of this sorrow as a divinely re- 
quired condition for the remission of sin we learn that it 
must possess certain qualities in order that it may work its 
proper effect which is the healing grace for the wounds of 
sin. It must first of all be internal, that is, a sincere convic- 
tion of the mind and heart. A mere declaration of the lips, 
without sincere appreciation of the offense of sin, is of no 
worth in the sight of God. For the sorrow which is effective 
towards gaining forgiveness is a judgment of the intellect 
upon sin as an offense against God, as something to be 
detested, and this judgment is approved by the will, which 
retracts the evil will of sinning. It is not a matter neces- 
sarily of physical feeling, though this is its natural accom- 
paniment in some instances. But no one need be disturbed 
about the sincerity of his sorrow because he does not feel 
as bitter regret for sin as he does for lesser evils of a tem- 
poral nature. It is in the higher faculty judging of the 
malice of sin and disapproving of it that contrition is 
found and not in the reaction of the lower powers that are 
more affected by sensible loss and sensible injury. 


Further, the sorrow for sin must be universal in the sense 
that it must extend to all mortal sins committed. For it is 
impossible that one mortal sin should be forgiven and an- 
other be left unremitted. Every mortal sin deprives one of 
the friendship of God and consequently as long as one’s 
affection remains for a single mortal sin, no matter how in- 
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tense be the sorrow for the rest, it is not true sorrow, for the 
sinner still is turned away from God and still attached to 
creatures instead of God as his last end. So opposed is all 
mortal sin to true sorrow, that this must contain the purpose 
to avoid all mortal sins in the future and not merely those 
one has been so unfortunate as to commit. 


Since the justification of the sinner and the forgiveness of 
sins belongs to the supernatural order, the sorrow must also 
be supernatural, for the effect cannot be greater than the 
cause. Hence the sorrow for sin must flow from grace, actual 
grace given by God and not be merely a natural act of dis- 
approval of sin from some reasonable motive. Likewise, the 
motive of sorrow and detestation of sin must be super- 
natural, that is, known to us by faith. Yet if we excite our- 
selves to sorrow by such a motive, by consideration of the 
reasons for detesting sin which are taught us by divine reve- 
lation, then we may be certain also that our sorrow pro- 
ceeds from the grace of God, helping us to the proper act of 
the mind and heart to turn from sin to God. 


Last of all our sorrow must be supreme or sovereign, that 
is we must detest sin as the greatest of all evils because it 
is an offense against God and we must grieve for it more than 
for any other evil that could befall us. Otherwise the un- 
worthy preference that is given to creatures over God in 
every sin is not removed, and the true evil of sin is not taken 
away. But as we remarked above our sorrow is not a matter 
of feeling, but a judgment of our mind approved by our will 
and consequently though we may feel more intense sorrow 
for some temporal grief such as the loss of our parents never- 
theless our judgment remains unchanged that sin is a greater 
evil. For our faith enlightens us and enables us to rise above 
the sensible reaction of our feelings so that not even to avoid 
the most grievous affliction would we be willing to offend 
God in the slightest thing. 

Such is the sorrow with its qualities that is required for 
the forgiveness of sins according to the divine dispensation. 
It was always required; so the Council of Trent declares as 
revealed of God. And in the new dispensation, in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, it is still required with the confession of 
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sins. It is a necessary part of the sacrament to be placed 
by the penitent and a confession of any sins whatsoever, 
unless it be accompanied by sincere supernatural sorrow, is 
a bad confession, for the absolution of the priest is effective 
only when it is applied to a soul thus properly disposed. So 
also while the divine precept of the specific and individual 
confession of sins can be and is dispensed from in urgent 
necessity and while the will to satisfy for the temporal pun- 
ishment for sins is taken as sufficient, there is no dispensa- 
tion from sorrow for sins and no power is given to the min- 
isters of the Church to forgive sins save to those who have 
the proper sorrow. One may discuss speculatively whether 
God could condone sin without the act of sorrow on the part 
of the sinner, and the conclusion is reached that such an act 
seems to contain a contradiction within itself, for, unless the 
sinner’s disposition change, his sin remains and it would ap- 
pear that God would approve of sin, in offering His friend- 
ship to one who continues to refuse it. But putting aside such 
speculation it is absolutely certain from the sources of rev- 
elation, the Holy Scriptures and the teachings of the Church, 
that in the actual dispensation at all times sorrow for sin is 
the indispensable condition for its forgiveness by God. 


The motive of sorrow as we have said must be supernatur- 
al, that is, known to us by faith and not merely a natural act 
of reason. In this we have a further distinction between con- 
trition, that is perfect by charity, and attrition, that is 
imperfect, namely grounded on any motive less than perfect 
charity. The difference in the motive inspiring the sorrow 
has its corresponding difference in the effect of the sorrow, 
for while perfect contrition effects immediately the remission 
of sin, even without the actual reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance though not without the intention of confession and 
absolution, imperfect contrition merely disposes the sinner 
to the remission of sins and does not free him from his sins 
without the actual reception of the sacrament. In perfect 
contrition we sorrow for our sins from the love of God, rec- 
ognizing sin as opposed to Him Who is lovable for his own 
sake above all things. This is the perfect love of God, for 
His own sake not merely because He is good to us, and to 
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one in this disposition it is impossible that God should refuse 
a return of love to reconcile him in the forgiveness of sins. 
But though this is desirable in the sinner nevertheless a less 
perfect sorrow is not only not bad but extremely useful. For 
man, while he can rise to the heights of charity, is still 
affected by the motives of reward and punishment and the 
imperfect love of God. These acts are truly the result of 
grace and hence supernatural and the motives of reward and 
punishment are also known through the supernatural light 
of faith. Hence men are turned away from sin by medita- 
tion upon the very horror and defilement in contrast with the 
beauty of virtue opposed to it, yet without thought of the 
lovableness of God in Himself. In like manner, contemplat- 
ing the loss of heaven and the pains of hell, they are turned 
away from sin, while not yet perfectly turned to God. It is 
not mere slavish fear that moves them to terror at the 
thought of damnation, so that they consider the punishment 
as something worse than the sin, so that they would sin if 
there were no punishment or loss of any good. But a reason- 
able fear enlightened by faith brings home to them the evil 
of sin and turns them away from it in regret and honest sor- 
row of soul, seeing in it an offense against God and a viola- 
tion of His rights. But since it does not completely rectify 
them and turn them entirely back to God, it does not im- 
mediately suggest the friendship of God and so does not 
effect the reconciliation with Him save in the reception of 
the sacrament of penance. 


Imperfect contrition must have the same qualities as per- 
fect contrition, for it must regard sin as evil and detest it as 
the greatest of evils and it must be accompanied by the desire 
of reconciliation with God. For otherwise it does not ex- 
clude the will to sin nor include the hope of pardon, and 
without these dispositions it is not possible to obtain remis- 
sion of sin. And so imperfect contrition is good, a reasonable 
act of the mind and heart and acceptable to God which dis- 
poses to the forgiveness of sin, though not immediately ef- 
fecting that remission as does perfect contrition. It always 
contains some beginning of the love of God and so fits the 
sinner to approach the tribunal of penance, where the power 
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of the keys exercised in the form of absolution will blot out 
the sins, infuse sanctifying grace and consummate the work 
of reconciliation. 


It is in the understanding of this indispensable condition 
for the forgiveness of sins that we understand how we are to 
prepare ourselves for the worthy and fruitful reception of 
the sacrament of penance and thus have the security by 
faith of the remission of our sins against God. We must 
first of all turn to God in prayer that He will give us light 
to know our sins and to appreciate their gravity; then, that 
He will move our hearts to true sorrow for them. But on 
our part we must by faith recall the motives for sorrow that 
extend to all our grave sins and to form an absolute resolu- 
tion to avoid all mortal sins in the future. We must have 
true sorrow also for our venial sins, but some of these can 
be forgiven while others remain unforgiven, still only those 
are forgiven which are sincerely sorrowed for with internal, 
supernatural and supreme sorrow. If our sorrow is not uni- 
versal for venial sins, the confession is not bad, but we must 
even in the confession of venial sins alone sorrow sincerely 
for at least one venial sin or the number of them. And we 
should resolve to avoid at least all deliberate venial sins in 
the future. 


Again, while imperfect contrition suffices as a disposition 
for the sacrament of penance, we should not be content with 
it but strive to have perfect contrition and to elicit an act 
of charity as a part of the preparation for every confession. 
Let us remember that this was the only means of forgiveness 
of grave sins in the Old Testament. It was not then too 
difficult to make an act of perfect contrition, consequently if 
any thing, it is easier in this new and more abundant dis- 
pensation of mercy and grace. To make an act of charity 
towards God is a duty and obligation that falls on us fre- 
quently and we must find in the preparation for confession 
a suitable opportunity to show forth our love of God in the 
hope of receiving forgiveness from Him for our offenses. 
To love is to wish one well and to love God is to wish Him 
well, hence to regard God’s interest as our own. It is not 
as we have said several times a matter of mere feeling, it 
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is the love of friendship based on our understanding of the 
goodness of God, of His infinite perfection, His supreme 
excellence above all things. We love what is good and here 
we have the supreme Good, the perfect, the most lovable of 
all beings, lovable for His own sake. This is the love of 
friendship, more perfect than the love of gratitude and hope 
in which we love God because He has been good to us in the 
past and because we expect a reward from Him in the future. 
So while we hope and while we turn to Him as our benefac- 
tor we rise above these things to consider Him as infinitely 
good and lovable for His own sake. And this is perfect 
charity. 


It is the normal thing that we should go up to it through 
the acts of other virtues, and from the beginning of the love 
of God and the less perfect love we come to the perfection of 
charity. When then we strive to sorrow for our sins from 
the motive of perfect charity let us begin first of all by 
earnest prayer to God to help us to make an act of charity. 
Let us spend some time then in consideration of the malice 
of sin, to learn its hideousness that we may realize how God 
hates it and must hate it since it is so ugly, since it so offends 
every decent sentiment of gratitude and appreciation of 
God’s goodness to man. Let us reflect again on the punish- 
ment that the all just and merciful God deals out to unfor- 
given because unrepented sin and thus grow in the under- 
standing of the awful sanctity of God and His necessary 
hatred of iniquity. Let us consider the infinite bounty of the 
Christ who paid so great a price to redeem us from sin and 
its punishment. Reflect that He was without sin, without 
stain, yet He bore our sins and though the object of God’s 
infinite and unchanging love yet God decreed that this His 
only begotten Son should lay down His life amidst torments 
in order to satisfy the justice of God. Let us remember that 
He was God and turning to Him let us understand how lov- 
able He is for His own sake in the infinite perfection of His 


Godhead. And so we come to an act of perfect love or 
charity. 


Surely this is not so difficult for one who is willing to 
make the effort, for to those of good will God will certainly 
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grant His grace. In remembering His generosity to us, we 
must be generous to Him. We must not be content with 
what is merely sufficient but strive to be “perfect as our 
heavenly Father is perfect.’ At the same time let us not be 
mislead into seeking after sensible sorrow, striving to feel 
what we do not feel, seeking the accidental thing, the acces- 
sory, and missing true genuine sorrow of heart and mind. 
Again, let us not risk being deceived into thinking that we 
without effort can come to perfect charity, but let us in all 
humility and lowliness of spirit go over slowly the motives 
for sorrow that we may be led to an understanding of the 
gravity of our sins as offenses against God, that we may in 
our heart regret them, detest them and firmly resolve to sin 
no more. Through these let us come up the stages of the 
virtue of penance and pray God that He will grant us help 
and move our hearts and bend our wills until they are en- 
tirely His, that we may have no heart nor will nor mind 
save for Him and His interests, and in this perfect charity 
let us find the full effect of the healing grace of sorrow. 


MODERNS AND THE MASS 


Thus it will be seen that the ceremonies of Catholic worship and 
especially of its greatest action, the Sacrifice of the Mass, repre- 
senting as they do the ripe fruits of nineteen centuries of the expe- 
rience and the strivings of the human soul to articulate its love and 
devotion to its God and Saviour, stand out as among the supreme 
achievements of the human mind in the field of religious worship. 
They exemplify in a superb manner the basic principles and the 
latest findings of modern psychology in the domain of religious 
worship. They are the finished language through which the heart 
of the creature speaks to the heart of his God. 


By John A. O’Brien, “Moderns and the Mass,” The Common- 
weal, Vol: XXIII, No. 9 (December 27, 1935) p. 239. 





New Books in Review 


A Course in Directed Study. Religion, Grade Four. By A 
Committee of Fourth Grade Teachers, Sisters of Providence. 
General Editor—Sister Francis Joseph. Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana: Providence Press, 1935. Pp. 107. Price 
$1.00. 


A Course in Directed Study is a guide for the teacher in 
the presentation of the fourth grade text, A Child of God, of 
the “Christ-Life Series.”” The plan followed in constructing 
the course is a modification of the five-cycle plan, offering 
the teacher a teaching procedure, a yearly time schedule and 
the organization of the five units of the text in terms of 
problems, each with its specific aim. For each problem there 
are given suggestions for word study, study of phrases, guid- 
ance in reading the text, study guidance in objective test 
form, a doctrinal summary, correlated Bible stories, scrip- 
tural quotations, bulletin board suggestions and objective 
test material. The questions for review at the close of each 
unit are typical of the questions in the ordinary Catechism. 


Selected Annotated List of Books and Magazines for 
Parochial School Libraries. Compiled by Sister Cecil, C.S.J. 
Cenetenary Edition. Westminster, Md.: John William Eck- 
enrode, 1935. Pp. 151. Price $2. 50. 


This is a one volume tool, the first of its kind to be pre- 
pared for use in Catholic schools. The book deserves one 
hundred per cent support from Catholic elementary educa- 
tion. Parent-teacher associations and departments of edu- 
cation in Catholic colleges should be familiar with Sister 
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Cecil’s work. Sister Cecil is professor of children’s literature 
in the College of St. Catherine Library School, St. Paul. The 
books included in the list are primarily for collateral and 
recreational reading. They are presented under the fol- 
lowing headings and sub-headings: Books by Catholic 
Writers—Religious Stories, Bible Stories, Holy Communion 
Stories, Lives of Saints (Individual, Collective); Biography 
(Individual, Collective), Fiction; Classified List of Books— 
Mythology, Social Sciences, Fairy Tales, Natural Science, 
Applied Science, Fine Arts, Literature, History and Biogra- 
phy, Fiction, Easy Books and Picture Books; Children’s 
Magazines; Librarian’s Shelf; Reference Shelf; Parent- 
Teacher Shelf—Family Life, Pre-School Child, Intermediate 
School Child, Adolescent Child, Character Education, Sex 
Education, Novels about Child and Adolescent Life, Chil- 
dren’s Readings, List of Stories for Story-hour, Magazines; 
Directory of Publishers; Index. The book has a very good 
index. 

Although Sister Cecil tried to use an objective basis in de- 
veloping her list she found, after consulting one hundred 
schools, she could get little or no assistance from teachers. It 
is her hope that it will be possible to obtain in years to come 
a parent, teacher, and pupil evaluation of each title, thus 
laying the foundation for the preparation of a list built on 
a more objective basis. Sister Cecil in her Introduction 
states that she will be grateful for criticisms or practical 
suggestions. The compiler of this annotated list has ren- 
dered a genuine service to Catholic education. 


Schools of Kildare & Leighlin, A.D. 1775-1835. By Rev. 
Martin Brenan. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Sons, Ltd., 1935. 
Pp. xxi+616. Price 10/-net. 


The author of this volume is professor of education at St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. The Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., 
of the University College, Dublin and well known interna- 
tionally, has written the Introduction to the study. History 
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of Catholic education is enriched with Dr. Brenan’s scholarly 
volume. The book is presented (1) in nine chapters of one 
hundred and sixty-seven pages, and (2) in an Appendix that 
occupies four hundred and forty-eight pages giving a sys- 
tematic presentation of “Parochial School Returns”, the 
sources and history of which are explained by the author in 
his first chapter. Dr. Brenan’s study gives a vivid report of 
religious education of one Irish diocese during the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century and the early years of 
the nineteenth. The volume is an interesting example of 
how inspiration of the finest order can be found in an objec- 
tive report. Those who are studying the history of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and the extraordinary work 
it can accomplish under unusual handicaps will find valu- 
able material in this text. This history illustrates a remark- 
able form of organization, reinforced by unusual parochial 
libraries in both rural and urban centers. Dr. Brenan’s chap- 
ter headings are: I. The Origins of the Parochial School 
Returns; II. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 
Ireland; III. Confraternity History and Action, Illustrated 
from the Diocesan Records of Kildare and Leighlin, A.D. 
1775-1835; IV. Catholic Day Schools of Kildare and Leigh- 
lin, A.D. 1775-1835; V. The School Teachers: Character 
and Status; VI. The Teachers: Professional Qualifications; 
VII. The Teachers: Working Conditions; VIII. The Prose- 
lytizing Societies; IX. The Spiritual Leaders of the Cam- 
paign for Catholic Education. 


_ Heaven and Charing Cross. Sermons on the Holy Eucha- 
rist. By Rev. Ronald A. Knox. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. vit+-90. Price $1.25. 


This volume contains nine sermons by the well known 
English convert. The sermons were written for Catholics 
and deal with the Blessed Eucharist. They were preached 
in the Church of Corpus Christi, London, on successive 
Corpus Christi days. The small volume will be liked by 
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priests and laity alike, and teachers will find in Father 
Knox’s analyses of the Holy Eucharist genuine assistance in 
making Mass and Holy Communion the power it should be 
in the everyday lives of Catholics. 


The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel and Among 
Its People. By Dr. Franz Michel William. St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Company, 1936. Pp. xit+488. Price $4.00 
net. 


This volume has been translated and adapted into Eng- 
lish from the Fourth Revised and Enlarged German Edition, 
by Reverend Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 


Teacher’s Guide to Unit I—Glimpses in the Life of Our 
Lady. Pp. 51. Price 10c; Teacher’s Guide to Unit II1—The 
Christmas Unit—The Holy Infancy. Pp. 56. Price 5c. “The 


Nicest Story Ever Told” series. Milwaukee, Wis.: Father 
Francis, 1501 South Layton Boulevard, 1935. 


The units of “The Nicest Story Ever Told” were not 
prepared to use during the period of Christian Doctrine. It 
is the purpose of the authors and editor to offer a variety of 
experiences, through picture, language expression and poet- 
ry, by means of which children may know and love Christ 
and His Blessed Mother. The guide books offer specific 
assistance in using the units as language, literature, art, and 
color exercises. The manuals likewise contain a key for 
each exercise. While the material in this series of units was 
prepared for use in parochial schools, it can be used in 
Religion classes for public school children above the fourth 
grade level. 


The Life of Christ: Parts I and II (Two volumes, listed as 
Syllabus II, Parts I and II). Price 25c each; The Early 
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Church and The Bible in the Making (One volume, listed as 
Syllabus II, Parts III and IV). Price 50c; Leaders’ Outlines 
for each of the above volumes 20c each. Special discounts to 
study-club groups. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1934. 


These outlines of the New Testament and Church History 
are based in part upon the curricular requirements in some 
of the country’s leading secular and Catholic high schools, 
and in part upon work carried on with adult study groups 
by field workers of St. Anthony’s Guild. Embodying thor- 
ough research in original sources by leading Catholic author- 
ities, they are formulated simply and clearly, with review 
questions, memory and map work and suggested reading 
lists. Each outline has a leader’s manual that includes addi- 
tional, more intensive work. 


Catholic Pictures Series, No. 1\—‘“The Childhood of Jesus 
Christ,” No. 2—“The Life of Christ,” No. 3—“The Mass.” 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, 1935. Price 2c per 
sheet; 100 or more a discount of 30%. 


The pictures in this series are from the well known art 
subjects of St. Anthony’s Guild. The paintings have been 
reproduced in facsimile and printed on gummed paper with 
perforations, to permit cutting them out for scrapbooks. 
There are nine pictures on each page. The pictures can be 
used in classroom and study club projects. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Course of Directed Study in Religion, Grade Seven. 
Pp. 173. Price $1.16. Grade Eight. Pp. 92. Price 65c. 
Indianapolis, Indiana: Diocesan School Office, 1935. 


Francis, Father. Unit A—Babyhood and Early Childhood 
of Jesus. For the Primary Grades. The Life of Christ in 
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Picture and Story. Milwaukee, Wis.: Father Francis, 1501 
So. Layton Boulevard, 1936. Price 5c each. 


Francis, Father. Teacher’s Guide to Unit I—Glimpses 
in the Life of Our Lady. Pp. 51. Price 10c; Teacher’s Guide 
to Unit II—The Christmas Unit—The Holy Infancy. “The 
Nicest Story Ever Told” series. Pp. 56. Price 5c. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Father Francis, 1501 South Layton 
Boulevard, 1935. 


Civardi, Mgr. Luigi. A Manual of Catholic Action. 
Translated by C. C. Martindale, S.J. New York: Sheed & 
Ward Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiii+-247. Price $2.00. 


Ghéon, Henri. The Secret of Saint John Bosco. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. 203. Price $2.00. 


Houck, Rev. Frederick A. Our Palace Wonderful or 
Man’s Place in Visible Creation. Seventh Thousand Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. New York: Frederick Pustet Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. Pp. 180. Price $1.25. 


Hiigle, Dom Gregory, O.S.B. The Spotlight on Catholic 
Church Music. Boston, Massachusetts: McLaughlin & 
Reilly Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+-118. Price 


PAMPHLETS 


Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P., S.J. Hard Headed Holiness. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c. 


Le Buffe, Rev. Francis P.,S.J. Pondering In Our Hearts. 
St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 47. Price 10c. 


Official Report of the Eightieth General Convention held 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin, August 16th to 21st, 1935. Catho- 
lic Central-Verein of America. St. Paul, Minn.: Wanderer 
Printing Company, 1935. 


Universities and Colleges—Normal Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936. Pp. 26. 
Price 25c each. 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


“HARD HEADED HOLINESS” 


The Queen’s Work has just issued a small pamphlet that 
we should like to see in the hands of every teacher of Reli- 
gion. The pamphlet was not written for teachers. We 
are inclined to think that it was published for Catholic 
youth. However, the formula for holiness that Father Le- 
Buffe gives in “Hard Headed Holiness '—‘What I ought to 
do, When I ought to do it, As I ought to do it, Why I ought 
to do it”—-sets up criteria that we might well use in planning 
courses in Religion, in evaluating the efficacy of Catholic 
education outside of the formal teaching of Religion, and in 
determining the carry-over from religious education into the 
out-of-school, after-school lives of our pupils, students and 
graduates. To what degree are we being successful in guid- 
ing youth toward what they should do, when they should 
do it, how they should do it, and why they should do it? 
An adequate presentation and provision in religious educa- 
tion for the formula just given is the surest way to make the 
Catholic Religion a rule of life, a rule for twenty-four hours 
of everyday from which there is no vacation. Teachers 
should evaluate the courses they are presenting in Religion 
and determine the degree to which they are contributing to 
the what, the when, the as, and the why of Christian living. 
We would suggest a careful examination of all courses in 


*Reverend Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Hard Headed Holiness. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work, 1935. Pp. 24. Price 10c. 
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Religion below the third year of college to determine the 
degree to which they contribute toward the development of 
the formula Father LeBuffe gives in Hard Headed Holiness. 
If courses have little or nothing to contribute, what is their 
justification during the period of general education? 


THE NEED OF ADJUSTMENT OR SPECIAL CLASSES 
IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Recently, toward the end of a course in Character Educa- 
tion, the instructor suggested that the students, teachers in 
Catholic elementary schools, bring to the next meeting of 
the class descriptions of problem cases in conduct that baf- 
fled them. An analysis of the different cases brought out the 
fact that all but three of the teachers described individual 
pupils who were conduct cases in the school because they 
were first of all educational problems. The truant, the petty 
thief, the dreamer, the untruthful and the insubordinate 
were either mentally deficient or badly retarded. There is a 
crying need for Catholic elementary education to make spe- 
cific provision for the child of low mentality and for the child 
who needs special help before he can continue his education 
with pupils of his own social and physical age. The formal 
presentation of Religion, the religious atmosphere of the 
school, and the zeal of teachers will have little effect in pre- 
venting delinquency among the maladjusted when the educa- 
tional malplacement of these boys and girls is a more pow- 
erful influence in their lives than the program of the school 
in which they are not able to participate. The school that 
makes no provision for the overgrown, over-aged child of low 
mentality, or for the normal but retarded pupil, drives him 
to play truant and from truancy into its accompanying evils. 








EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN 


We were delighted when we learned that there are sem- 
inaries in the United States that are endeavoring to give 
students for the priesthood special training in giving appro- 
priate sermons to children. In more than a few places chil- 
dren are the victims of sermons they do not understand. The 
religious instruction or sermon presented to Catholics at 
every Sunday Mass offers continued guidance in Christian 
living. If, during childhood and youth, boys and girls devel- 
op a listless inattentive habit, when are they going to learn 
to listen? Sermons presented at Masses for children should 
be appropriate in subject matter, interpretation, language 


and length, and this in terms of the maturity and needs of 
child life. 


READING RELIGION MATERIAL 


We sometimes wonder if more adults would engage in the 
reading of Religion content if, as early as the elementary 
school, they had had opportunity and direction in reading 
such material. Scientific studies show that as early as Grades 
IV, V and VI, pupils acquire a permanent interest in reading 
as a leisure occupation. Children like bright bindings, chal- 
lenging titles, many illustrations and pictures involving ac- 
tion. They are interested in content that describes action, 
beauty and extraordinary achievement. They prefer prose 
to poetry. Let us not forget these things when we select 
supplementary readings in Religion for children. Let us 
remember, too, in our Religion classes, that when new 


words appear in the text, it takes about thirty-five repeti- 
tions for mastery! 
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THE SACRED SCRIPTURES AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENT 


It is not uncommon to meet Catholic adults who have had 
little or no contact with the Sacred Scriptures. In fact, they 
are surprised when we tell them that there are readings from 
the Bible in every holy Mass. Experience seems to show 
that many high school teachers are poor teachers of the 
Sacred Scriptures, particularly when they are made the sub- 
ject matter of a year’s course in Religion. It is not our pur- 
pose in this editorial to describe the values that should 
accrue to the learner from a high school course in Religion 
based on both Old and New Testaments, and taught by a 
well prepared instructor. For the present, at least, we would 
like to make the following observation. Our youth are being 
deprived of not only valuable religious experiences but of 
cultural ones as well when we do not give them systematic 
contacts with the Scriptures. May we suggest that pupils in 
Catholic secondary schools be given the benefit and pleasure 
of making assigned readings from the Sacred Scriptures in 
each of the four years of English? Father Hald’s Readings 
from the Sacred Scriptures * would be a splendid text to put 
in the hands of students. The teacher who is not a specialist 
in the Bible can get helpful orientation for the direction of 
class reading from Father Laux’s Introduction to the Bible * 
and from Father Dougherty’s Outlines of Bible Study.’ 


*Rev. Henry M. Hald, Readings from the Sacred Scriptures. New York: 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1928. Pp. xviii+356. 


* Rev. John Laux, Introduction to the Bible. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1932. Pp. xvii-324. 


* Rev. John C. Dougherty, Outlines of Bible Study. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. xi4-212. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
WRITTEN WORK IN RELIGION 


An investigation of current practice reveals that the typi- 
cal Catholic high school student has little or no actual expe- 
rience in writing or talking at length on the various topics 
in his different Religion courses. Pupils and students who are 
not required to prepare such assignments are being deprived 
of a valuable learning experience. We know it takes time for 
the pupil to fulfill such an assignment. If study hours at home 
or at school do not permit it, we would suggest that the 
teacher assign the class period proper for the preparation of 
these papers or talks. The time will be well spent and of 
greater value to the learner than the typical recitation period 
with its ever accompanying fringe of passive pupils. We know 
that teachers are very busy and that the correction of writ- 
ten papers can become a most formidable responsibility. 
However, Catholic education looks upon Religion as the 
most important subject in the curriculum; dare we fail to 
give teachers the time in which to correct papers? The 
teacher of high school Religion who is a specialist in his field, 
who is not engaged in the teaching of Algebra, Latin, Science 
or other subjects, will have more time in which to plan, di- 
rect, provide for and diagnose assignments than the teacher 


whose major teaching responsibility is in another field than 
Religion. 


PURPOSE 

. every lesson ought to be alive with purpose; every lesson 
ought to answer the inevitable “Why?” in a way of its own. Espe- 
cially is this the case with all the practical part of Religion Instruc- 
tion. We all try, for instance, in various ways to impress upon the 
imagination of children the strict obligation of coming to Mass; 
but the time will certainly come when they will question the obli- 
gation, unless we have equally insisted upon the reasons why there 
is such an obligation. 


By the editor of “The Sower”. Religion in School (Second 
Edition), p. 16. 





HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KAsTEREN, S.J. 


Adapted from the Dutch by 


REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: Beginning with this issue the JouRNAL oF RELIGIous IN- 
STRUCTION will publish each month a section from Father Rybrook’s transla- 
tion of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. We believe these translations will be 
of special interest to our readers. The author of How Jesus Taught, now de- 
ceased, was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and personally asked 
Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. Subsequent issues of 
the JournaL will carry Father Van Kasteren’s presentation of Jesus as the 
one who “taught with an authority that knew no limits”; who “directed His 
discourses to all, even to the lowest classes of society in which He lived, while 
He loved all, and loved them as Himself”; and who preached a doctrine “fitting 
all ranks of people at the same time, by its adaptation to surroundings; its 
local color; its rich figurative language, borrowed from nature and the daily 
life of the people, ready-made for all other nations and races and all future 
ages, by its natural, artless beauty and simplicity as well as by the unlimited 
perspective of its parabolic form.” 


I 


Worps THaTt NEVER Pass 


According to ancient documents, called the Gospels, there 
lived and labored over nineteen hundred years ago, in the 
mountainous region between the Mediterranean Sea on the 
west and the Jordan on the east, a Man who was called by 
his contemporaries, “Rabbi Jesus of Nazareth.” 


With modesty and humility He allowed Himself to be 
called a teacher or master, while friends and enemies ac- 
knowledged that He bore this name with honor. “Master, 
thou teachest the way of God in truth.’”* And wondering at 
His doctrine, they said, “How does this man know letters, 
having never learned?”* The companions of His youth 


*St. Matthew, XXII :16. 
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knew Him only as “‘a carpenter” or “the son of a carpenter.” 
They knew no teacher at whose feet He had sat to learn wis- 
dom. The preacher of penance in the Jordan valley had not 
counted Him among his disciples. No scribe of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, or Essenes had introduced Him into the sanctu- 
ary of Israel’s sacred literature. No school of Hillel or 
Shammai had numbered Him among their followers. There 
is no proof that even once the words came from His lips, 
“Rabbi so-and-so, son of Rabbi so-and-so, hath said,” by 
which the Pharisaic rabbis began every interpretation of the 
Law. There is no evidence that He was dependent on His 
age or surroundings, on the literary currents of the religious 
and political world of ideas belonging to His own native land 
or to any other country. 


And yet He was a teacher. He taught in public and in pri- 
vate, before the people and before a select group of dis- 
ciples. He taught in the synagogues of the flourishing Gali- 
lean villages in which, on the Sabbath and on feast-days, He 
gathered the people for public worship and religious instruc- 
tion. He taught in the colonnades around the temple square 
in Jerusalem and in the Court of the women—the usual 
meeting places of the scribes and their disciples. Not only 
there did He teach, but frequently in the home of a disciple, 
in the open place in the street, at a banquet, in the fields, on 
the hill, or in the valley to which the multitude, anxious to 
learn, followed Him; near the well, where the tired traveler 
came to rest at noon hour, in the market square, on the shore 
of the sea of Galilee, in the boat anchored near the shore, or 
crossing the lake. 


Thus He spoke the word of God before small groups or be- 
fore large crowds, in quiet Nazareth, in the well cultivated 
valley to the south or on the picturesque mountains of Up- 
per Galilee to the north, in the region of Tyrus and Sidon 
to the west and in Caesarea Philippi to the east. Also in 
Capharnaum, “His own city,” and the towns of Chorozain 
and Bethsaida; in the luxurious Valley of Genesareth, the 
land of rippling brooks, flourishing vines, figs, olives, and 


*St. John, VII :15. 
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palms; in the hot but fruitful Valley of the Jordan; in the 
half-Jewish and half-Gentile Decapolis under the mighty 
green oaks of Basan; on the plains of Jericho in sight of Her- 
od’s palace, as well as in the mountain ranges of Juda and 
Benjamin; and in the capitol of the country, the seat of the 
Jewish High Priest with his Chief Council or Sanhedrin and 
the home of the most famous doctors of the Law. 

Pen or quill He never took into His hand. He did not write 
down His thoughts on scroll or parchment. That now and 
then an anxious listener sat at His feet to take notes is 
nothing more than a pious thought of Anna Catherine Em- 
merich. But the whole of Palestine, we may say, had heard 
His voice; the shepherd in the desert, the fisherman on the 
lake, the traveling camel-driver on the road, the humble hus- 
bandman in his vineyard or fig yard, the honored scribe and 
the despised publican, the priest in the temple and the sinner 
in the street, the Hebrew and the Hellenist on his pilgrimage 
to the Holy City. There was no stranger in Jerusalem who 
had not heard of the Prophet, “mighty in word and work be- 
fore God and all the people.’” 

The Gospel of Jesus was oral teaching. No law engraven 
on stone as that of Hammurabi, or contained in scrolls like 
the Mosaic Code; no written wisdom as Ecclesiasticus or the 
Book of Proverbs. Only to the passing waves of sound did 
He deliver the great truths which He had come to reveal to 
the world. Nor did He teach His disciples any other method 
for propagating His teachings. They were to go and teach, 
or make disciples of all nations by “preaching the Gospel to 
every creature.” In spite of the example given by Moses 
and many prophets, there is no evidence that even a single 
one of His lessons or commandments was ever written down 
by our Lord. 

According to human calculation such oral teaching must 
run the risk of perishing with the sound of the words without 
leaving even a trace in history. Of the hundreds of rabbis of 
those days not a word has remained, or at most a few sayings 
noted down by later generations in the Talmud and rightly 
or wrongly attributed to their names. 


*St. Luke, XXIV :19. 
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But human calculation did not concern the Teacher of 
Nazareth when, for the last time in His mortal life, He sat 
down on the top of Mount Olivet amidst His disciples. 
Piercing into future ages, He defied time, that slow destroyer 
of all things, with decided certitude, when His words 
winged over the waves of the air: “Heaven and earth shall 
pass, but My words shall not pass.’”* 


This daring prophecy, which finds no counterpart in the 
world’s history, has been fulfilled and is being fulfilled daily. 
The story of this prophecy we call the history of the Church, 
the “fifth Gospel” which begins on the first Christian Pente- 
cost and which will never end because it endures in the 
Church Triumphant hereafter; in the literal sense an evan- 
gelium aeternum, an everlasting Gospel, to which every 
Christian contributes his part. The doctrine taught by the 
Teacher of Nazareth nineteen centuries ago in the moun- 
tains of Galilee, and in the temple colonnade of Jerusalem, * 
continues to live, operate, and propagate itself in the life of 
humanity; in the lives of individuals, societies, and peoples. 
Every Christian must acknowledge that he became what 
he is through the teaching of Jesus which may be summed 
up in love of God and love of neighbor. Virgins and martyrs, 
doctors and confessors, monks and hermits, missionaries and 
sisters of charity, priests and preachers, apostles by word 
and deed, Christian fathers and mothers, Christian states- 
men and philosophers, men and women preceding or follow- 
ing us in Catholic social action or in the self-sacrifice of 
Christian charity, they all repeat with grateful pride the 
words with which the martyrs of the early ages went to 
death: “Christianus sum”, “I am a Christian; I am a dis- 
ciple of Jesus of Nazareth.” Rightly did a Catholic periodical 
arouse its readers to zeal for Catholic action with the 
words: “We have the blessed conviction that the years of 
our life, past and future, remain written in the evangelium 
aeternum, the eternal Gospel”’.’ 

The Teacher of Nazareth said to Simon Peter: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, and 


“St. Matthew, XXIV :35. 
* Historisch-politische Blaetter. Vol. 139, p. 14. 
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the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”* “Feed My 
lambs. Feed My sheep.’” 


Other words might be quoted, concise, clear, and mighty 
in effect upon the spiritual life of millions from generation 
to generation; for example, “Do this for a commemoration 
of Me’”,* and “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained.’” 


His divine Word has been a seed sown, according to the 
parable of the Gospel, on the rough, rocky, thistle-covered 
soil of Palestine. But however much the birds may have 
devoured or the sun burnt because of insufficient moisture, 
or the thorns have suffocated in its tender growth, a plentiful 
amount has fallen on good soil and brought forth fruit a 
hundredfold and a thousandfold in the field which is “the 
world”. Where a mustard seed was sown there soon rose a 
plant like unto a tree in whose branches the birds of heaven 
came to perch. 


The plant continues to grow, flourish, and bear fruit while 
the harvest continues to ripen. These are the living wit- 
nesses to all future generations that the word of the unique 
Teacher (no man spoke like this Man)—that is, His doc- 
trine, His law, His precepts and principles, His philosophy 
of life and of the world, in one word, the content of His 
teaching—never passes away. This is more than sufficient 
to stamp the words of Christ, uttered to the twelve apostles 
on Mount Olivet, as a holy oracle of God. 


A further consideration of this scene in a world-drama is 
outside our plans. Let us turn from the “fifth Gospel”, 
which waits for its fulfillment in future ages, to the four 
other and older ones. There we see fulfilled in another man- 
ner and in different sense the prediction from the last dis- 
course on Mount Olivet. 

*St. Matthew, ae " 

* St. John, XXI:16- 


*St. Luke, XXIT: 9. 
*St. John, XX :22-23. 
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The doctrine, destined to conquer and reform the world, 
was presented only in oral teaching and scattered on the 
waves of sound that soon died away. And yet, even these 
words would “not pass”. Not only the ideas, the doctrine, 
the content of His teaching, the garment of His thoughts, 
the form of His doctrine, but also the letter of the word 
would for a great part remain and continue to exercise its 
refreshing and uplifting influence on mind and heart, on the 
intellect and affections of future generations. It would be 
preserved in a richness and variety of shades of mildness 
and might, of light and shadow, of color and splendor, 
deserving of all the care and study of the literary artist of 
the twentieth century. Its firmness of line and its peculiarity 
of local color and personal traits, of individual feelings and 
views serve as an evidence of authenticity, and enable the 
observant reader of the Gospels to separate the chaff from 
the wheat when there arise from Egyptian tombs “Sayings 
of Jesus” not mentioned in the Gospels. 


On the day of Pentecost the apostles began to preach the 
Gospel orally as the Master had commanded and taught 
them by His example. The content of their teaching could 
have been no other than the doctrine, the Gospel, which 
they had learned from Him in His oral teaching: “teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.””® Their work was a continuation of what Jesus had 
“begun to do and to teach’—the same ‘“‘salvation” which, 
having begun to be declared by the Lord, was preached to 
the next generation and “confirmed by them that heard 
Him,””* who were “witnesses from the beginning” and “min- 
isters of the word.”’ The supernatural assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, Who, on Pentecost had descended upon them, was 
certainly present with them in their teaching—but how far 
His divine action influenced them is unknown to us. Did 
each inspired author consult his own reminiscences? Did 
they by mutual deliberation assist each other’s memory? 
Did one or the other shortly after Pentecost for his own 
private purpose or for the service of the brethren take 


*St. Matthew, XXVIII :20. 
* Hebrews, I1:3. 
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pen and paper to write down his memories? Did another, 
perhaps, among the many who had heard Jesus, feel the 
need to write down His words in order to aid the accuracy 
of his memory? Are there shorter or longer collections of 
sayings, parables, and discourses of the Lord put down on 
paper before the account of His life, deeds and miracles 
were added to them? All these questions history leaves 
unanswered, and a whole century of critical analysis of the 
Gospel has given us no more than dubious conjectures. 
Saint John had exercised the apostolic office for more than 
half a century before he sat down to write his Gospel. When 
St. Luke, the Greek physician of Antioch, composed his 
book, he knew already “many” others who had “taken in 
hand to set forth in order a narration of things that have 
been accomplished among us.’”* And that was almost one 
third of a century after Christ’s ascension. Before him 
wrote St. Mark, probably relying for a very small part on 
his own memory but—as trustworthy tradition tells us— 
according to the oral preaching of St. Peter. The exact year 
cannot be determined, but no critic expert dares to date 
it before A. D. 44. The same holds good for the Aramaic 
Gospel of St. Matthew. There is some evidence for its 
origin in the year 42, but the opinion which makes it twenty 
years younger cannot be refuted with conclusive certainty. 
The original text of St. Matthew had the words of the Lord 
in the language in which they were spoken, but the text has 
been lost centuries since. The Greek translation, which is 
preserved, is, according to apparent evidence, possibly 
twenty or thirty years later than St. Mark and St. Luke. 


Thus was the word spoken by Jesus propagated orally 
before it was set down in writing. It lived in the memory of 
the disciples, in oral tradition, and partly in written docu- 
ments which have been lost. We no longer possess it in the 
original Aramaic but in a Greek version. The original tongue 
itself, especially the Galilean dialect of the Aramaic lan- 
guage, the popular speech of Jesus’ homeland, is known to 
us only imperfectly. Only by way of guessing can we 


St take 1:1. 
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re-translate the Greek Gospel into Aramaic, and only in 
some cases is one or another obscure Greek expression made 
clear, a play on words, or a fine shade of thought discovered 
which could not be adequately rendered into Greek.” 

What is handed down to us is, therefore, not a phonogram, 
nor a stenographic report, made by some of His hearers. 
It has been preserved for a time in the memory and handed 
down from mouth to mouth. Neither is it, by any means, a 
complete record of all the words spoken by our Lord dur- 
ing His public life. 

Is it nevertheless His word, unfalsified and incorrupt— 
unmixed with foreign elements, borrowed from surroundings 
in which it originated, due to the misconceptions of human 
and fallible reasoning of the apostles and evangelists? 


The answer to this question is in no way doubtful to the 
Catholic. The same Holy Spirit who preserved the apostles 
from error in their teaching has also, by supernatural inspira- 
tion, guided the pens of the evangelists so that they would 
not write down a human doctrine conceived by their own 
minds, as the divine revelation taught by Christ. 


This principle is firmly established, but the real content 
of the teaching is of more importance than the words them- 
selves. The doctrine of inspiration does not imply that the 
evangelists wrote down exactly the formal words of Jesus 
and rendered them in a more literal and complete way than 
they had found them in their memory or in the ancient writ- 
ten sources, or as they had heard them from the lips of those 
who were “eye-witnesses and ministers of the word from 
the beginning.”’ It is not probable that one single discourse 
of the Master has been completely preserved. It is possible, 
moreover, that words spoken on different occasions have 
been united by tradition and consequently by the sacred 
writer, or, vice-versa, that two parts of one and the same 
original discourse are now separated from each other by 
Several pages. There are many sayings of the Lord—and 
some very important ones, as the “Our Father” and the 


* See Van Kasteren: Het Matteus Evangelie en de overlevering, p. 123. And 
Arnold Meyer: Jesu Muttersprache, p. 102-140. 
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words of the institution of the Eucharist, which we find in 
variant readings in the Gospels. In a number of other texts 
of more or less similar criticism, one will never be able to 
determine whether they belong to the same discourse of the 
Master, clothed in different forms by tradition, or whether 
they are cognate ideas uttered by the Saviour on different 
occasions in words more or less the same. 


The dogma of inspiration guarantees for us the truth of 
the doctrine and of everything the judgment of the sacred 
writer intends to affirm, but there is no apparent evidence 
that the evangelists want to affirm more than what they, in 
a natural way, had learned about “‘the words and the deeds” 
of the Lord. When St. Luke declares that he, “having dili- 
gently attained to all things from the beginning to write in 
order,” he promises nothing less and nothing more than 
what serious research in his time, and in his circumstances, 
could bring to light from oral and written sources; in other 
words, apart from inspiration, what might be expected from 
a well-informed and truth-loving historian. Inspiration 
assures us that he kept his promise, not only of an orderly 
narrative, but also of the end he had in view, namely, that 
Theophilus “might know the verity of those words” in which 
he had “been instructed.” A more accurate or literal account 
of the words of Jesus than was possible to ordinary human 
efforts he did not promise and we have no right to demand 
it. 

To what extent the Gospels give us a complete and literal 
report of Jesus’ words in their original connection, and 
which evangelist by a difference of expression comes near- 
est to the spoken words that fell from the Master’s lips is, 
in many cases, a subject of delicate and complicated critical 
research, in which many things are uncertain and which is 
outside the purpose of this work. 


Our object does not reach further than to unite into a 
literary picture some scattered texts from the Gospels in 
which can be recognized an outline of the method of teach- 
ing employed by the great Master from Galilee. In a gen- 
eral way, however, and on the basis of considerations within 
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the mental reach of the ordinary reader, we shall give the 
verdict of historical investigation concerning the question: 
Have the evangelists handed down to us unfalsified, incor- 
rupted Gospels, free from foreign elements? Is that which 
they present to us the teaching of Jesus, or a doctrinal tra- 
dition incorrectly attributed to Jesus? Are the Gospels to 
be recognized on critical grounds as the message of the 
Master? Is the unbelieving critic of the Gospels a safer 
guide than the Catholic who affirms that he hears in the 
accounts of the evangelists the true and genuine echo of 
the voice of the great Teacher of Nazareth? 


We have already given expression to our thoughts on 
these questions. The words of Christ recorded in the Gospels 
show as we said “a firmness of lines, a peculiarity of local 
color and personal traits, of individual feelings and views, 
which are evidence of authenticity.” 


To put this in its proper light no profound critical research 
is necessary, but a few simple literary sketches are amply 
sufficient. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Careless habits of speech frequently betray careless habits of 
thought. When we boast that our Catholic institutes of learning 
teach all that the secular institutes teach, plus religion, we are giv- 
ing evidence that a tension exists in our minds on this score, which 
is unfortunate. The Catholic school can never serve the best inter- 
ests of the Church if it contents itself with making a supernatural 
intention and then offering a natural program of studies; a good 
intention does not constitute a Catholic philosophy of education. 
The Catholic school exists, to use the words of the Holy Father, 
“to form Christ in those regenerated by Baptism.” This requires, 
on the part of the teacher, the text-book, the organization and the 
administration, a point of view which is fundamentally different 
from that of the world, and which must implement itself by pro- 
cedures whose origin is not of the earth, earthy. 

By Rev. George Johnson, “Noblesse Oblige,” The Catholic 


Educational Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 9 (November, 1935) 
p. 517-18. 





INCONSISTENCIES OF TEACHERS 


There are many things in the daily life of youth that raise 
obstacles to the development of a worthy character. Incon- 
sistent behavior on the part of adults is one of those factors 
that affects character in an undesirable way. An understand- 
ing of this principle will help parents, teachers and others 
entrusted with the care of children to meet this great 
responsibility. While it is well known that the responsibility 
and the influence of the home is much greater than that of 
the school, it cannot be overlooked that the formal and 
informal influence of the school is most significant. Every 
event in the school day has a good or bad contribution to 
make to the character development of children and youth. 
The words pupils hear and the actions they observe leave 
an impression that is favorable or unfavorable. Rudolph 
Allers has written: “Inconsistent behavior on the part of 
teacher or parent is a fundamental evil which may influence 
the formation of character very unfavorably.’ Teachers of 
Religion, who are eager to establish an environment in their 
classrooms and schools that will contribute to the religious 
development of pupils and students, will find the following 
list of inconsistencies helpful in evaluating their personal 
habits in terms of their contribution to the character devel- 
opment of children and youth. The list was prepared by a 
group of elementary and high school teachers. 

1. Teaching that “God is everywhere, God sees us, etc.,” 
and manifesting partiality, harshness in their deal- 
ings with pupils. 

Making the Sign of the Cross hurriedly and without 
reverence. 


Recommending to pupils to make a slight inclination of 
their heads at the Holy Name and neglecting to do so 
oneself. 


*Rudolph Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development, p. 29. 
London: Sheed & Ward, 1934. 
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. Calling attention to the poverty of the Babe of Beth- 
lehem and showing greater consideration for the rich 
than the poor. 


. Calling attention, time after time, to the fact that our 
neighbor is everyone in the world, but showing discrim- 
ination in the bestowal of kindness and justice to pupils, 
fellow-teachers, parents, etc. 


Manifesting strong dislikes for different racial groups 
after explaining to a class that “our neighbor is every- 
one in the world.” 


. Teaching that Catholics should have a special love for 
one another and criticizing other Catholic schools. 


. Talking about the importance of knowing one’s Chris- 
tian Doctrine, yet not preparing each day’s lesson well; 
manifested by the teacher who must read the explana- 
tion of the lesson, etc. 


. Talking about the importance of Religion in the school 


and giving more time on the daily program to other 
subjects. 


. Talking about the importance of the study of Religion, 
yet showing more enthusiasm for other subjects. 


. Teaching that Christ died to save all men but making 
disparaging remarks about those not of our faith. 

. Teaching the Catechism lesson on Confirmation that 
states “‘persons of an age to learn should know the chief 
mysteries of faith and the duties of a Christian, etc.” 
and permitting pupils to be confirmed who have not this 
knowledge. 

. Explaining the virtue of mercy, yet not being thought- 
ful of those who should receive consideration. 

. Teaching the beatitude on meekness and manifesting 
the opposite. 

. Explaining that Religion says we must avoid the near 
occasions of sin, but through requirements to bring 
money to school, carelessness in leaving money about, 
etc., establishing occasions of sin. 
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. Enduring the inconveniences of daily living with impa- 
tience when they teach “the patient sufferings of the ills 
of life” is one of the means we have of satisfying God 
for the temporal punishment due to sin. 


. Teaching the works of mercy, yet being slow to help 
the ignorant who need individual attention. 


. Teaching the works of mercy and showing strong feel- 
ing when he or she is wronged. 


. Teaching the works of mercy yet not forgiving injuries. 


. Talking about the value of Holy Water and using it 
indifferently. 


. Exhorting pupils to avoid distractions at prayer and 
looking around unnecessarily during prayer. 


. Talking about the value of the prayers of the Mass 
and saying the beads during the Holy Sacrifice. 


. Presenting rules of the school to pupils and not respect- 
ing them oneself. 


. Explaining the implications of the fourth command- 
ment and showing indifference, etc., to the orders of 
the principal. 


. Explaining the fifth commandment and its various im- 


plications, yet trying to get even with those who have 
wronged him or her. 


. Explaining the importance of returning to others what 
belongs to them, yet being careless in returning bor- 
rowed goods. 


. Explaining the obligation of repairing a damage done, 
yet failing in the same obligation themselves. 

. Showing how the eighth commandment requires one to 
be careful of the reputation of others, yet being care- 
less of the reputation of pupils. 

. Exhorting others to truthfulness, yet being careless 
about insignificant lies themselves. 


. Neglecting to have fire drills, yet reprimanding pupils 
when a fire drill is not satisfactory. 
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. Assigning a certain number of pages to be read in a 
given length of time. Before the expiration of the allot- 


ted time, testing the class on the material and grading 
the results. 


. Threatening pupils with “no promotion’; when the 


time actually comes, every child is promoted without 
question. 


. Telling pupils to greet their teachers when they meet 
them on and around the school grounds. When they do 


so, they sometimes receive no response to their cheery 
greetings. 


. Making pupils observe traffic laws and not observing 
them oneself. 


. Extending a lesson period overtime one day and neglect- 
ing that same lesson entirely the next day. 


. Threatening the class with punishments that are never 
meted out. 


. Permitting a negligent posture during school prayers. 


. Denying a child the opportunity of giving the reasons 
why he did so and so. 


. Indifference to the rules of school, health or safety until 
some one comes to harm. 


. Threatening a child with a punishment and then not 
giving it. 


. Permitting candy sales in classroom and not permitting 
children to eat the candy. 


. Permitting football play at noon and then punishing 
pupils for appearing dirty in the afternoon. 


. Establishing rigid laws against coming late to school, 


but sending pupils on messages, causing them to be 
tardy. 


. Giving dictation too rapidly and blaming pupils for 
carelessness and inaccuracy. 


. Giving no recess and then being impatient because chil- 
dren are restless and inattentive. 
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. Taking boys and girls to a picnic and not permitting 
them to mingle. 


Demanding cleanliness of appearance yet not taking the 
time to examine the class. 


Encouraging girl scouts yet not doing a thing to organ- 
ize them. 


Demanding good posture of children when reciting, yet 
permitting them to slouch when seated. 


Permitting privileges to some pupils but denying them 
to others. 


. Not having a uniform method for marking papers and 
report cards. 


. Requiring rigid discipline one day and little the next 
day. 


. Assigning too much home work or none at all. 


. Threatening pupils when the teacher knows she cannot 
do as she says she will do. 


Stating that all written work should be done in ink, and 
then accepting pencil work without a good excuse. 


Promising rewards and neglecting to give them. 


Requiring children to learn poems and then neglecting 
to hear them. 


Calling for an assignment before the date specified yet 
intolerant of students’ explanations. 


Considering tardiness inexcusable but being tardy one- 
self. 


Teaching kindness but glorying in the fact of being a 
“hard” teacher. 


Stressing health as an ideal but neglecting to have 
proper ventilation in the classroom. 


. Reprimanding pupils for disorderly desks when the 
teacher’s desk is not an example of orderliness. 


. Requiring pupils not to play with anything during an 
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explanation while the teacher plays with a pencil or 
key. 


Requiring the children to take off their sweaters in the 
school room while the teacher keeps hers on. 


Demanding correct posture from pupils when the 
teacher does not stand correctly. 


Teaching kindness but using a stinging sarcasm in 
dealing with pupils. 


Requiring neatness in appearance when the teacher is 
not neat. 


Forbidding slang when the teacher uses it. 
Deploring boasting, yet the teacher boasts. 


Recommending kind interpretations of the actions of 
others, when the teacher is rash or harsh in his. 


Requiring pupils to have their own pencils, etc., but 
frequently borrowing from them. 


Making an assignment seem very important, but never 
calling for it. 


Making an assignment seem very important, but 


neglecting to correct papers or report back on it to the 
class. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND RELIGION 


When therefore we rely on the pressure of school discipline to 
bring children to Mass, we are teaching them NOT to come to 
Mass. When we crowd them together at the far end of a big 
church to fulfill their obligation without making sure they under- 
stand what it is that goes on at the altar, we are teaching them NOT 
to come to Mass. When we march them to confession in platoons 
and marshal them up to communion in companies, we are teaching 
them NOT to come to the Sacraments. When we make them say 
morning prayers at the beginning of school and night prayers at 
the end, we are teaching them NOT to say morning and night 
prayers. 

By the editor of “The Sower”. Religion in School (Second 
Edition), p. 31. 








Religion In the Elementary School 





THE LAWS OF LEARNING AND “THE DE PAUL 
COURSE IN RELIGION” 





REVEREND A. P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
and 
SISTER MARY DOLORES SCHORSCH, O.S.B. 
De Paul University 
Chicago 





Eprtor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series of articles by the authors of 
the course in Religion for elementary schools, adopted for and introduced into 
the parochial schools of Chicago, September, 1934. 


IV 
APPRECIATION AND PRACTICE 


The laws of learning apply to all classes of learning, men- 
tal, volitio-emotional, motor and biological, although to 
understand their application each of the four classes must 
be considered separately. As already we have discussed the 
nature of the three laws of learning in mental learning, and 
have examined their incorporation into the De Paul Course 
in Religion, it remains to examine how the laws of learning 
apply to appreciation learning, and in what degree these laws 
are incorporated into the De Paul Course in Religion. 

In the appreciation subjects the Law of Readiness to learn 
means the same as it does in the science subjects. In order 
to develop appreciation of the fine arts and the virtues we 
must will to appreciate them, we must be attentive, and 
we must be confident. In trying to produce the state of 
readiness in children, however, we must be careful not to 
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insist upon the obligation of acquiring such appreciation. 
In the appreciation subjects the consciousness of duty, at 
least when it is much insisted upon, seems to act as a hin- 
drance to learning rather than as an aid. For this reason the 
state of readiness to learn to appreciate should be brought 
about indirectly. This may be accomplished by bringing the 
fine arts and the virtues into relationship with a subject in 
which the children already are interested or can be induced 
to be interested by a direct attack. Once the children have 
been led to appreciate a work of art or a virtue the state of - 
readiness can be aroused directly. If, then, the works of the 
fine arts presented to the children are always beautiful, and 
if the virtues treated are always presented in their attrac- 
tiveness, the state of readiness for appreciation learning will 
continue, as it should, during the entire period of exercise. 


The exercise required by the Law of Exercise corresponds 
to the exercise in the appreciation learning as it does to that 
in science learning. As in the science subjects we learn to 
know by knowing, so in the appreciation subjects we learn 
to appreciate by appreciating. But in the science subjects 
learning has for its purpose not only to know but also to 
remember what we have come to know, while in the appre- 
ciation subjects the exercise of appreciation has for its end 
only growth in appreciation. Exercise in science learning is a 
repetition of the subject matter, either by going over it again 
or by applying it to new situations, while in appreciation 
learning exercise need not be repeated experience of the same 
work of art, the experiences of other works of art being suffi- 
cient. In order that there may be growth in the appreciation 
of painting we need not see the same painting twice, for it 
is sufficient and even better to see many different paintings. 
Similarly, to grow in the appreciation of literature we need 
not read the same literary composition over and over again; 
it is better to read many different literary compositions. In 
the virtues the same characteristics that make the virtues 
attractive may repeatedly be brought to our notice, but it 
is much better if these repetitions are separated by the 
description of other attractive characteristics of the virtues. 
It is to be noted that by exercising we do not here mean the 
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actual composition of works of art or the actual practice of 
the virtues. Of course, the exercise of producing works of 
art and of practicing the virtues tends also to develop our 
appreciation of them. 

The Law of Effect, namely, success and satisfaction, is 
also present in appreciation learning. It differs, however, 
from “effect” in science learning. Effect in science learning, 
whether success or satisfaction, is the result of exercise, while 
effect in appreciation learning is the exercise itself. Several 
acts of knowing may be necessary before knowing is accom- 
plished, and several are necessary before knowing is remem- 
bered. In appreciation learning, if there is exercise of appre- 
ciation there is effect, and the appreciation is the success. 
Again during the exercise of science learning there may be 
satisfaction, but as the success, so the satisfaction comes 
gradually; but in appreciation learning the exercise of appre- 
ciation always has connected with it pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Beauty is defined by the scholastics as that which 
brings satisfaction in being known. The reaction to beauty, 
therefore, which is appreciation, is always satisfying and 
pleasurable. 

In the De Paul Course in Religion the characteristics that 
put our Religion among the appreciation subjects are devel- 
oped along with the characteristics that put it among the 
science subjects. In endeavoring to lead the children vividly 
to conceive and understand their Religion, the Course pre- 
sents our Religion as a concrete thing in its Christo-centric 
nature, in the external organization of the Church, in its his- 
torical background, in its relationship to the fine arts, in its 
worship and sacraments, in its life of the virtues and coun- 
sels, in its bearing upon our life in this world, and in its rela- 
tion to the beatific vision of God and the glorious resurrec- 
tion. In this way, while it presents various facts of our 
Religion in their relationships, it makes our Religion a thing 
of beauty. The children, therefore, in learning to know the 
nature of their Religion are put into a state of readiness to 
appreciate it, are exercised in appreciating it, and appreciat- 
ing it, love it. The illustrations, although they are corre- 
lated with the units primarily as aids to lead the children to 
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know, are also aids in developing this appreciation. Since 
they are artistically beautiful both because they are copies 
or adaptations of famous paintings and sculptures and be- 
cause they are artistically drawn, they serve to keep the 
children ready to appreciate their Religion, exercise them in 
appreciating it, and lead them to love it. The integration of 
our Religion with the fine arts through the cover and unit 
illustrations, with literature through the poems, and with 
music through the hymns, provides further exercise to the 
children in appreciating our Religion, for the illustrations, 
poems, and hymns reveal our Religion as a thing of beauty. 
Not only does the Unit Course develop the appreciation 
of our Religion, but it develops appreciation of the fine arts 
as well. The seeing of our Religion in beautiful pictures, 
reading it in beautiful poems, and singing it in beautiful 
hymns, will certainly develop not only an appreciation of our 
Religion but also will develop appreciation in the fine arts. 
The exercise in appreciation of the fine arts is continued unit 
by unit. Noticeable immediate reactions of the children, 
when first they receive the Work-Book, are their gazing at 
the pictures and the love they manifest for their books. 
Besides the exercise in appreciating the illustrations, 
poems, and hymns, the De Paul Course in Religion suggests 
in all grades the collecting of pictures pertinent to the units, 
in the primary grades the coloring of the drawings and pic- 
tures, and in the higher grades the making of pictures and 
the composing of poems. The Course does not, however, 
tend to displace the courses in art, literature, or music. But 
as already more than once stated, it does establish relation- 
ships with the plastic arts, literature, and music, which can 
be incorporated in the courses in art, literature, and music. 
One of the characteristics that puts before children our 
Religion as an appreciation type subject is the virtuous life 
which it demands they should live. For a virtuous life there 
is required knowledge of the nature of the virtues, their ap- 
preciation, and their practice. In the De Paul Course in 
Religion knowledge of the virtues, as of the rest of our Reli- 
gion, is achieved through the clearness and orderliness of ex- 
position. Appreciation of the virtues is accomplished through 
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the Christo-centric quality of the religion course. In the 
Course, Christ is the center of our Religion, He teaches, He 
is the source of grace, and He is our Model. Even the expo- 
sition of the nature of the virtues is so conducted as to arouse 
the heart to love the virtues and not only the mind to under- 
stand them. In this Unit Course the children are kept in con- 
stant readiness for the appreciation of the virtues, they are 
being continually exercised in them, and they show that they 
experience success and satisfaction. 


It is not sufficient to know the nature of the virtues and 
to appreciate them, we must also practice them. Of course, 
without the knowledge of the virtues and their appreciation, 
their conscious voluntary exercise cannot be expected. The 
knowledge of the virtues is, so to say, the remote preparation 
for their practice while appreciation of them is the near prep- 
aration. Appreciation of the virtues puts us in the state of 
readiness to practice them. Since, as already has been 
explained, the De Paul Course in Religion tends throughout 
to develop appreciation of the virtues, it keeps the children 
in constant preparation to practice them. The motives in the 
guide sheets for character formation, besides aiding and sus- 
taining the state of readiness to practice the virtues, direct 
this readiness into particular channels. 


While the first condition for the learning or acquisition of 
virtuous habits is the state of readiness to practice these 
virtues, the next condition is the actual practice of the 
virtues. A course in Religion to be complete cannot end 
with developing appreciation of virtues, it must direct the 
children to practice the virtues. The De Paul Course accom- 
plishes this. In connection with each unit it has constructed 
a guide sheet to direct the children in the acquisition of virtu- 
ous habits. This guide sheet “contains a motive and four or 
five resolutions, particular enough to be definite and gen- 
eral enough to be practical. Resolutions make up the prac- 
tice, and they are related to the motive. The last resolution 
is meant to be the special aim during the week.” 

* Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Teacher's Guidebook, Book Five—Jesus the Life, p. 15. Chicago: Archdiocese 
of Chicago School Board, 1935. 
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The plan of Christian character formation of the De Paul 
Course in Religion aims at the acquisition of all the virtues, 
While it may be the best policy for adults to give their 
attention to the virtues they particularly need, this is not so 
in the case of children. The children have neither virtuous 
habits nor habits of sin. They are in the state of growth in 
which they may acquire either virtuous habits or vicious hab- 
its. Any plan for character formation, therefore, must include 
the acquisition of all the virtues. The plan in the De Paul 
Course does this. Again, since the children are in the state 
of growth the plan of character formation must be suitable 
to their condition or age. The De Paul Course in Religion 
brings this about by basing the plan for character formation 
for each grade upon investigation of the moral needs of the 
children of that grade. Lastly, since as Catholics our virtues 
must be supernatural and must be developed within the 
framework of the Church established by Christ, this Course 
emphasizes the habits of prayer, of purity of intention, of 
frequenting the sacraments, of assisting at Mass, and of 
being charitable toward others. 


The De Paul Course in Religion brings about the exercise 
of the virtues by suggesting a small number of resolutions to 
the child; in the first four grades four resolutions, and in the 
remaining grades five resolutions. The child is directed to 
make the last resolution his practice for the week. In this 
manner the virtues are practiced frequently and the forma- 
tion of virtuous habits is assured, or in other words, success 
becomes certain. Since there is such a close relationship 
between the suggested resolutions and the motivation, and 
since the children are kept in constant readiness of practic- 
ing the virtues through continuous growth in the apprecia- 
tion of the virtues, the exercise of the virtues becomes a 
pleasure and a joy. In this planned guidance to virtue the 
effect—success and satisfaction—the third law of learning, 
becomes assured. 

In leading children in an orderly manner to acquire virtu- 
ous habits it is not expected that the children will realize 
perfectly what they are doing. No doubt many of their vir- 
tuous actions, although consciously performed, will remain 
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materially virtuous because of lack of appreciation of what 
they are doing. But whether their virtuous actions are mate- 
rially or formally virtuous, it is important that they should 
acquire the habit of performing virtuous actions. Even in 
their teens a good and prudent mother will train her children 
to act virtuously. 


In the plan for the acquisition of virtues a regular report 
on successes and failures is not included. Many educators, 
it is true, think that such a report is desirable as a check 
on the children’s performance and as an incentive to their 
responding to the plan. But such a check is not necessary, 
since the conduct of the children will reveal whether they are 
responding to the plan or not. As far as incentive or motiva- 
tion is concerned, the danger is that children will do what 
is asked of them to please the teacher. This motivation in 
a Catholic is condemnable and in a non-Catholic undesir- 
able. In our Religion we must be virtuous to please God; 
pleasing the parents or the teachers may be present as long 
as the motive of pleasing God is primary. For a non-Catholic 
the motivation to please the teacher is undesirable since it is 
very necessary that the children should continue being virtu- 
ous even when the teacher is not present. A continuous 
report on the part of the children is also dangerous since it 
tends to destroy their spontaneity. The evil of making chil- 
dren self-conscious, of making them reflective like their 
elders, will do them more harm than the good these reports 
claim to accomplish. It is imperative that children should 
be kept, while they are being educated. as nature means 
them to be, namely, spontaneous and objective. Lastly, it 
seems to us that a continuous report will bring about on the 
part of the children, just as it does among adults, a dislike 
for a planned effort to acquire the virtues. 

Although a regular report is not required, a discussion of 
success and failure is suggested about every five weeks. In 
these discussions, however, the children are not expected to 
tabulate their successes and failures from day to day so as to 
hand in a written report. They are asked merely to make an 
examination at the end of the week so that they may be able 
to say how often they had the opportunity of practicing the 
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virtue which they had chosen and how often they had failed 
todo so. No practical end is achieved by having the children 
report why they failed in their practice. Since these discus- 
sions are carried on at long intervals, they will not tend to 
bring about the motivation of pleasing the teacher nor will 
they tend to make the child reflective. At the same time they 
will enable the teacher to increase the interest in the char- 
acter formation project and will keep her in touch with the 
children. 


Through its act of divine worship, the Mass, and through 
its sacraments, our Religion belongs to the Practical-Arts 
Type of subject. The De Paul Course in Religion treats our 
Religion from this point of view also. It not only explains 
the nature of the Mass and the nature of the sacraments but 
it also takes the children into the sacristy, the church, and 
the baptistry, describes the manner of offering Mass and the 
manner of administering the sacraments, trains the children 
to recognize the parts of the Mass and to think of their sig- 
nificance, and give them practice in the manner of assisting 
at Mass, of receiving the sacraments, of preparing the sick, 
and of behaving in church. By learning to know how the 
worship and the administration of the sacraments “work” 
and how this “working” is in harmony with the meaning of 
worship and of the sacraments, the children are made to 
appreciate their Religion more. All this requires the acquisi- 
tion of some motor skill. But since these motor skills are 
simple and very easily acquired there is no need to discuss 
how the De Paul Course in Religion is in harmony with the 
laws of learning as they apply to motor skills. 


RELIGION AND CORRELATION IN EDUCATION 
... the heads of Catholic schools should bring some unity of 

outlook into their faculties. It should not be taken for granted, nor 
left to chance. It might well be written up in a brochure. And it 
should not be interpreted as a restriction upon freedom; rather, it is 
a liberation from that blindness which sees no purpose in life and 
which misses the real beauty and dignity of life. 

By W. H. Russell, “Religion and Correlation in Education,” 

The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (Feb- 

urary, 1936) p. 79. 





ACTIVITIES IN THE PRIMARY RELIGION CLASS* 


SISTER BERNADETTA, S.P. 
St. Charles School 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Activity! Just what does the word imply? “Activity gives 
the child something to do and something to learn while do- 
ing it.” Through activity the child actually lives the experi- 
ence, thoughts are realities and he feels more deeply the 
meaning of spiritual truths. Someone has said that self- 
activity vitalizes interest. Learning by listening is incom- 
plete. It will be complete when learning by doing. “All 
children are interested in doing things; it is the desire for ac- 
tivity that leads them into mischief.’” 


Let us turn back the pages of history a few thousand 
years, stand by and listen to the Divine Teacher as He 
instructs a group of His pupils. Does He suggest self-activ- 
ity? “This do and thou shalt live.” Christ laid down the 
doing as the requirement for actual living. Again He speaks, 
“Tf you know these things, you shall be blessed if you do 
them.” His doctrine was to learn through doing. The reli- 
gious teacher may carry out the same principle through the 
Liturgy. The church insists that religion must be the out- 
ward manifestation of inward knowledge. 

Bishop Ketteler says, “Learning by heart is the lowest 
degree of instruction. It is but a means to an end.” You 
may object saying that the question and answer method is 
traditional. But has this method stood the test? Scientific 


* This paper was presented by Sister Bernadetta at the Religion Conference 
of Grade School Teachers, Sisters of Providence, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana, July 19, 20, 1935. 


* Reverend Leroy Callahan, “Religious Project Work in the Vacation School 
Program,” JourNAL oF Reticious Instruction, Vol. 2 (February, 1932), p. 
580. 

* Ibid. 
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investigation show that it has not. The ox-cart was at one 
time the only means of transportation. Farmers of a half a 
century ago were content to till the soil as it had been tilled 
by their ancestors. They had to be educated to scientific 
methods. The same principle may be applied to our method 
of teaching religion. We must acquaint ourselves with newer 
methods. Reverend Joseph Newman says, “It is sometimes 
said that “ignorance is bliss”; but in this case (ignorance of 
new and better methods) it is a tragedy in the extreme.” 
And again, “Our religion class should be the most natural of 
all classes as religion is the most natural thing we have; yet 
because of the way it is being taught, first through the me- 
dium of unintelligible texts, then in disjoined and discon- 
nected capsules, it is the most unnatural thing we have.’”* 
The process of learning will not automatically take place 
with the supplying of a text book to the child. We should 
carefully select materials and learning activities that will 
help the child live his every day life. 


A word of warning in the use of activity would not be 
amiss. ‘‘Activity is not real unless it takes on meaning and 
then it becomes educative.’” A teacher should see that activ- 
ity does not consist in merely making something. She should 
have as her aim—what will my pupils accomplish? ‘The 
classroom should not be filled with things already made but 
it should be an expression of the life within it and that life 
should be essentially religious. The main purpose of activity 
is the interior spiritual functioning of the truths taught in the 
lives of the children.”® The following are suggestions for 
various kinds of activity. 


COLORING 


Color is a factor in nearly every activity of life. The use 
of colors in the teaching of Religion is just as indispensable 
as in any other subject. Pictures illustrating the lesson or 


*Reverend Joseph A. Newman, “Are We Teaching Religion or Only Cate- 
ae JournaL oF Renicious Instruction, Vol. 4 (February, 1934), p. 508. 
id. 
“Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., “Building a Curriculum for Training in Reli- 
gion,” JouRNAL oF RELIcIous INstrucTION, Vol. 2, No. 8 (April, 1932), p. 728. 
* Teachers’ Manual—“Christ Life Series”—p. 16. 
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unit are invaluable. Real life can be brought out in color. 
A study of the life of our Lord from His birth until His 
ascension into heaven can be made with colored pictures. 
The drawing lesson may easily and beneficially be corre- 
lated with religion. This may be free-hand drawing in colors 
or hectograph copies for coloring, such as the beautiful pic- 
ture set accompanying Father Heeg’s book, Jesus and I. 


BOOKLETS 


A very interesting feature of activity is the constructing 
of booklets. Certain seasons of the year, such as Christmas 
and Easter, offer every teacher, particularly the primary 
teacher, an opportunity to make the spirit of her religion 
class permeate the entire program. The drawing, seatwork 
and writing periods may be used in the preparation of these 
books. Booklets illustrating the different periods of our 
Lord’s life are practical. The Public Life or Passion may be 
worked out, but for primary children the most interesting is 
the Child Life—His Birth, the story of the Shepherds and 
Magi, the Flight into Egypt and the Three Days Loss. An- 
other form of booklet may be made at the time of First Holy 
Communion. Suggestions for such a book might be—pic- 
tures to illustrate the five things necessary to make a good 
confession with one or two attractive pictures to represent 
First Holy Communion day. Second grade children are able 
to write a few words of explanation for each page. In the 
study of the Commandments booklets are useful. Perhaps a 
poster for each commandment might be made and at the 
completion of the study these posters would form an attrac- 
tive and serviceable booklet. 


CLAY MODELING 


Clay modeling gives the child a splendid opportunity for 
self-expression. From the first week in school this form of 
child activity is useful. The story of creation with the Gar- 
den of Paradise as a setting is a suggestive project. One 
row may make trees, another flowers, another Adam and 
still another Eve. Taking the best of these the teacher may 
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construct a recognizable Garden of Paradise, either in the 
sandtable or on a glass on the library table. Each child will 
be anxious to make his own Garden of Paradise on his desk. 
In the month of October the first grade children can make 
a surprisingly beautiful pair of rosary beads with clay. An 
ingenious teacher finds many ways to put this form of activ- 
ity into practice. 


CHALK TALKS 


A schoolroom minus a blackboard would no longer be a 
schoolroom. Any and every teacher will insist upon the 
necessity of using the blackboard. But do we use it in our 
religion class? Chalk talks are almost indispensable for the 
thorough teaching of religion. The teacher may illustrate 
the story one day; the following day as a review the teacher 
may allow one or more pupils to experiment. 


In the Catholic School Journal for June, 1935, Father 
Klaper had an excellent suggestion for the teacher engaged 
in preparing the children for first confession. This may also 
be used when studying the subject, Sin. To show what sin 
is Father Klaper writes the two headings on the board, 
God’s Will—My Will. Under each he draws a line. He ex- 
plains that if God’s will and my will are parallel there is no 
sin. When my will is contrary to God’s it crosses God’s 
will; this is sin. To be practical, Father Klaper writes the 
various kinds of children’s sins on the board and under each 
draws a cross. This brings the fearfulness of sin very near 
toa child. If a little girl felt that she would, by telling a lie, 
actually make a hard wooden cross for our Lord, do you not 
think that the truth would come sooner and more easily to 
her lips? And is it not our aim as teachers of Religion to 
help our children to find it easier to choose the right? 


DRAMATIZATION 


More and more our teachers are realizing the importance 
of dramatization. The very word sometimes frightens them. 
It this is true, is it not because they have no definite plan? 
From the first month in school this form of activity may prof- 
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itably be used. The Fall of the Angels, the Disobedience of 
Adam and Eve, stories of the old Testament, such as little 
Samuel, Joseph and his brothers, lend themselves to child- 
like dramatization. The lives of the saints offer youth some- 
thing to satisfy their desire for tales of adventure. The 
beautiful little stories of Herman Joseph, St. Francis and 
the Wolf, and Bernadette of Lourdes will appeal to the chil- 


dren and they will love, to use their own expression, “‘to play 
the story.” 


The following is a possible procedure for dramatization. 
First, the teacher should tell the story in childlike language, 
using short, simple sentences. Let several retell the story, 
and finally give the children an opportunity to dramatize. 


Dramatization is like certain kinds of medicine—too much 
is worse than none at all. It is a case of a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. The best teacher is the 
one who can avoid monotony in the daily routine. Drama- 
tization is a remedy for this poisonous monotony. One drop 
once or twice a month is quite sufficient. 

Dramatization creates a natural situation. The intelligent 
teacher will be mistress of the situation. There need be no 
disorder during the period. 


STORY TELLING 


Story telling is another method of both teacher and pupil 
activity. Most teachers agree that a story read to the chil- 
dren has not the same appeal as the story told. Christ made 
use of this kind of activity. The Gospels are filled with 
beautiful stories which He related in such a manner as to 
appeal to the imagination. In connection with story telling 
the use of pictures is most necessary. Again we turn to our 
Divine Model and we find Him making direct appeal to the 
senses with the use of objects in connection with the verbal 
discussion. “Consider the lilies of the field—how they 
grow.” “Show Me the coin of tribute.” Take for instance, 
the topic, “Sorrow for Sin.” Suppose the teacher uses the 
story of the fall of St. Peter. If she shows the picture of the 
repentant apostle and describes it in detail so as to arouse 
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the imagination, the pupil will not be merely passive. He 
will have a private movie. The story will remain with him 
as a result of his own activity. 

All pupil activity, of course, is directed and closely super- 
vised by the wise teacher. However, there are some 
projects for the religion class which are very especially 
teacher-inspired. For instance, at the time of First Holy 
Communion the children will enter into their immediate 
preparation with great earnestness if they realize that their 
teacher is deeply interested. Charts and plans of various 


kinds have been used. The following project has been used 
successfully. 


Make a chart with white cardboard and at the top, on a 
background of colored chalk, paste a chalice and rays cut 
out of gold paper. The principal feature of the project lies 
in the moving of ribbons. At the bottom of the chart is 
attached a ribbon for each child, pink for the boys, blue for 
the girls. A practice for each day is suggested as using a 
prayer book during Mass, making a visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament, etc. If a child faithfully performs the practice, his 
ribbon moves one space. Slits are made in the cardboard and 
the ribbons are woven in and out. The aim is to reach the 
chalice before the day of First Holy Communion. A unique 
reward for a successful climb is to print the initial of the 
child on the little white host. 


A sandtable project for Lent arouses interest. The chil- 
dren will love to journey in company with our Lord from 
Pilate’s palace to the top of Calvary. Construct a cardboard 
palace to represent Pilate’s home and place it in one corner 
of the sandtable. A path leads to a paper-made hill, Cal- 
vary. Along the path are little white stones, in number cor- 
responding to the number of school days in Lent. On the 
first day of Lent, place a silhouette figure of our Lord carry- 
ing His Cross on the path in front of the palace. On one side 
of our Lord place a figure of a little boy in silhouette, on 
the other that of a little girl. Our Lord moves one block each 
day, that is the space between the stone markings. Accord- 
ing to the number faithful to the practice suggested for a 
particular day the figures of the children move also. The 
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children will put forth every effort to keep abreast with our 
Lord and be with Him when He reaches Calvary. 


A Christmas project may be carried out in the same way, 
traveling either from Nazareth or from the city in which you 
teach to Bethlehem. At this season a little lamb to represent 
each row is suggestive. 


In every class we find some individuals who are not giving 
satisfactory work. What is the reason? It is not sufficient 
to answer that certain children are not interested or will not 
pay attention. Of course they will not pay attention if there 
is nothing to hold their attention. It is the task of the teach- 
er to get attention and to help the child find interest in his 
work. Those teachers who have less recitation work and 
more pupil activity in the classroom have grasped in a full 
sense the reason for their teaching religion. On the other 
hand, in those classrooms where the daily hum-drum ques- 
tion and answer method predominates the pupils are merely 
exposed to religion. 


As teachers of religion there are many qualities necessary. 
Among the most important of these is enthusiasm. 
The pessimist says, “It can’t be done.” 
The optimist says, “T’ll try.” 
The pepimist says, “I'll do it.” 


To insure lasting effective results, the individual teacher, in 
making the home assignment, must observe the following cautions: 

1. She must allow for home chores in many instances. 

2. She must consider the assignments that cannot be prepared 
at home, at least not in full because of the lack of material. 

3. She must take into account the natural limitations of the 
home—the many distractions and inconveniences which beset home 
study and render it difficult. 

4. She must bear in mind the individual differences of the pupils 
and take into consideration the home assignments of the other 
teachers. 

5. Finally, she must remember that the content of the assign- 
ment should never involve first principles nor subject matter that 
has not been previously taught. 

By Sister M. Paula, S.C.C., “The Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Homework, The Catholic School Journal (February, 
1936) p. 34. 





High School Religion 


WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


A COMMUNICATION 


REVEREND RAYMOND PLOSZYNSKI 
St. Mary’s Church 
Chicago, Ilinois 


I have read with not a little interest the paper, “Lo! The 
Dreamer Cometh!’” Sister Teresa Aloyse, S.P., the author, 
is concerned with a high ideal. With other teachers, she 
dreams of so molding the character of our children that they 
may save their souls. Sometimes these dreams do not come 
true. Very often those for whom we have held the highest 
hopes, are the first to succumb to temptation and the wiles 
of the world, much to the chagrin of their teachers! In 
school students have given every promise of being good 
citizens and good Christians. Their adult lives, however, too 
often are a dismal disappointment. Teachers who are con- 
scientious about the fruition of their work, are therefore 
rightfully and gravely concerned about these rapid defec- 
tions, their cause, and the remedy. 

It is not the purpose of the present writer to criticize 
present teaching methods, but merely to offer a suggestion, 
to be used together with present methods in order to make 
character training more lasting and defections fewer. 

Let us first say that character is virtue. Training charac- 
ter is training virtue. The laboratory for moral instruction 


* Sister Teresa Aloyse, S.P., “Lo! The Dreamer Cometh!” Journal oF RE- 
Licious Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 5 (January, 1936), 397-405. 
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is, of course, the catechism or religious class. We cer- 
tainly do deliver our message to Garcia. We deluge the 
student with messages! He gets them, but he is not fully 
equipped to carry them out! In school it is not difficult, but 
when he leaves school, he is in entirely different surround- 
ings and finds it easier to fall. Why, because he has not the 
strength of character to resist. We have trained his mind. 
Yes, he knows what is right and what is wrong. Some critics 
say we have given him more about sin than about the love 
of God. Be that as it may, nevertheless, when the real test 
comes, he disappoints us. He does not come through. He 
has the message, and he knows he should fulfill the message, 
but the jungle is too much for him, and he stumbles and 
staggers and finally succumbs. 


We train our students’ mind well, but we do not guide 
them to acquire the will power to carry out all that they 
know is right. They have not had a steady progressive 
grooming of will to last not only while they are in school, 
but to sustain them throughout adult life. They are arm 
chair travellers. They know all about various places on the 
earth, but they have never been there. The individual is a 
Monday morning coach. He knows all about the game but 
he has never played it. He has the theory but not the prac- 
tice. Can you expect a concert virtuoso to sustain popular- 
ity without constant practice? Can you expect a ball player 
to step into a game and play stellar ball without spring 
training? His club takes him to a sunnier clime months 
before the season, to practice handling and receiving the ball 
so he won’t “muff” it when the supreme test comes in the 
world’s series! 


Our Catholic student knows all about right and wrong, 
but he has never been in the game. Give him a chance! Put 
him in the game! Give him some practice in receiving and 
handling temptation so that when the supreme temptation 
comes he will be well-groomed to cope with it. 


Just as character is virtue, so also the lack of character is 
sin. Sin is attractive. Certainly the model Catholic girl who 
marries outside of her faith for social position, finds that 
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social position pleasureable. The model Catholic boy cer- 
tainly finds pleasure in spending lavishly the money that 
belongs to his company or firm. Why do people kill, steal 
and embezzle? They do these things because they cannot 
say ‘““No” to a temptation. 


Before He was tempted by the devil, our Lord spent forty 
days of fasting in the desert. “If any man come after Me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow Me!” 
St. Paul found two elements warring within himself, one 
against another, and he said, “I fight not as one beating the 
wind, but I chastise myself and bring my body into subjec- 
tion, lest I myself become a castaway.” 


Our Catholic child knows right and we must train and 
groom his will to do that right from an early age, say, not 
later than the sixth grade and continue that program right 
on through high school and college. Get him in the game! 
Teach him the doctrine of self-denial. 


For instance, in the grades, girls as well as boys are base 
ball conscious. If you will permit me to continue through 
the homely analogy, every person some time or other is 
called upon, during the course of his life, to fight a supreme 
temptation which perhaps will affect the rest of his time here 
onearth. That is the world series. That is the supreme test. 
The neophyte will be ready if you lead up to it gradually 
through the years. Temptations to ordinary sins throughout 
life are the playing season. All these are real temptations 
and all the games count; that is “not doing what we are 
supposed not to do.” Over and above that, self-denial is 
“not doing what we may do.” This is the training season, 
and the most fruitful of all. For example, I have in my hand 
a letter from a friend. I know there will be something inter- 
esting in that letter, even something humorous. It will be 
pleasant for me to tear it open and read it. Instead, I put 
the letter aside for fifteen minutes or an hour or a whole 
day, holding myself in check, punishing my curiosity. I open 
it the next day. Or I may be reading one of those books that 
I “like to go to bed with.” I come to the most interesting 
part or probably to the denouement, and I promptly close the 
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book and do not pick it up until the next day. Even then, 
I can delay reading it until noon hour or delay it until after 
school or after supper, each time performing an act of self- 
denial. I am rapidly becoming master of myself. I can swing 
this old body of mine this way or that. The child who makes 
at least one act of self-denial each day can be counted on 
later on in life, if the practice is continued, to resist real 
temptations when they come. At times, get the children to 
write down the hardest act of self-denial they were called 
upon to make the previous week. The papers are not to be 
signed that there may be no “playing up” to the teacher. 
In this way the teacher can see what the class is doing and 
stamp out foolish or hazardous acts of self-denial. 


Children groomed by daily acts of self-denial will find it 
easier to resist the temptation to cheat, steal or eat meat on 
Friday. In that child, you have the beginning of a sturdy 
oak, the beginning of an indomitable will which, by con- 
tinued practice, will serve him well in the future when occa- 
ion comes for a firm “No.” 


If beside training the mind we offer some such program 
to groom the will of our children throughout the years of 
their formation, then and only then, will our dreams of char- 
acter building come true. 


RELIGION AND CORRELATION IN EDUCATION 


If Christ be not numbered among the teachers of young Ameri- 
cans, there is small hope for the permanency of democracy. Such 
is the challenge before America. 


By W. H. Russell, “Religion and Correlation in Education,” 


The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary, 1936) p. 70. 








IS DRILL NECESSARY? MUST DRILL 
BE MONOTONOUS? 





SISTER MARY JOAN, S.P. 
Providence High School 
Chicago 





Teachers of high school Religion are intensely interested 
in the religious formation of adolescents. Efforts are being 
made to improve the content of the Religion course and the 
technique of teaching it. During the past summer the high 
school Religion teachers of the Sisters of Providence held a 
two day conference at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, for 
the purpose of sharing experiences and stimulating interest 
in the teaching of the subject for which Catholic schools 
exist. One of the papers read was concerned with the use of 
drill in the Religion class." This paper provoked much dis- 
cussion for and against drill. One of the strongest objec- 
tions was that of the monotony of drill and the futility of 
attempting to interest adolescent girls in facts learned dur- 
ing grammar school days. The spirited arguments for and 
against drill raised in my mind these questions: “Js drill 
necessary?” “Is it possible to eliminate the element of 
monotony?” This paper is an effort to show how these two 
questions have been answered. 

Exact information concerning proper procedure in effec- 
tive teaching is exceedingly rare. Such investigations as 
have been made seem to indicate that there is an enormous 
waste in educational practices. Diagnostic testing and reme- 
dial work are scientific procedures too little appreciated by 
some teachers. Instead of a hit-and-miss drill, why should 
not the difficulties of the pupils be diagnosed and their weak 
points strengthened by drill upon them? 





*Sister Mary Agnese, S.P., “The Place of Drill in the High School Course 


in Religion.” Journat or Reticious Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 7 (March, 
1936), 594-597. 
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In the present experiment a series of forty traditional 
Religion drills was given to a class of forty-three students, 
beginning their senior year at Providence High School. 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF DRILLS ANSWERED CORRECTLY TOGETHER 
WITH IQ’S AND YEARS OF ATTENDANCE IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE FORTY-THREE STUDENTS TAKING 
PART IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Pupil | Number of drills Years in Catholic} Years in Catholic 
correct out of grade school high school 
total of 40 
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Twenty-two Catholic elementary schools are represented 
in this group of forty-three students. All answers were 
written. When the results were charted as shown in Table 
I, it was quite evident that the group needed drill. 

To find that approximately one-seventh of the class could 
give correctly only one-half the information asked for is truly 
alarming. Religious practice is assuredly more important 


TABLE II 
NAMES OF DRILLS AND THO EAC. OF CORRECT ANSWERS 
H 





Drill 


Theological virtues 

Principal parts of the Mass 

Three kinds of baptism 

Seven sacraments 

Definitions of perfect and imperfect contrition 
Commandments of God 

RN tag acoractcnees eens iaedisash srr ncencesiness 
Joyful mysteries of the rosary 

Sorrowful mysteries of the rosary 

Four marks of the Church 

Four ways of committing sin 

Vestments worn at Mass 

Commandments of the Church... 

Ends of the Mass... ee bc 
Glorious mysteries of the rosary... 

Three things necessary for a sacrament 

Three things that constitute a mortal sin 

Four last things.... ee aes 

Sacred vessels 

Cardinal virtues ......... ialecatsaeeusan Seco) 
Five things necessary for. confession... 

Corporal works of mercy.. 

Spiritual works of mercy... = 

Seven capital sins and opposite virtues... 

Sins crying to heaven for vengeance 

Days of abstinence 

co een 
aertie Ce Pie Ty Ct anc ccssceccceenenen 
I EN ieslntnaenvocneniii 
Ember days ........... 

Nine ways of being accessory ‘to another's sin 
Evangelical counsels 

Qualities of our faith 

Vestments worn at Benediction 

Sins against the Holy Ghost | 
I a eta 
Dates of feasts of our Lord and our Lady 

Chief mysteries of our religion 

Fast days ........... LETT. 
Feasts depending ‘on Easter. 


‘Weuder of correct answers 
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than religious knowledge, but practice must be founded on 
knowledge. Our high school girls must be made to feel that 
the simple truths learned in grammar school Religion classes 
are not to be cast aside in future adult life. 


The summary presented in Table IT shows how imperfect- 
ly the different drills were answered by the class. 


Certainly, there can be only one answer to the question, 
“Ts drill necessary?” and that is a most emphatic “Yes.” 
Most of the girls tested had had their elementary school 
education in Catholic schools. It is probable that the facts 
they could not recall in their senior year had been learned 
a few years before. How can we account for this stupendous 
power to forget? Gates gives this explanation: 


Modifications in the nervous system produced by use, however, 
are not retained in completeness for unlimited time. The nervous 
changes brought about by disuse are, roughly speaking, compar- 
able to those produced in a muscle. One may by exercise strengthen 
the muscle to a high degree of vigor, but the effects gradually dis- 
appear with disuse. The gradual forgetting of names, dates, or 
poetry, the gradual loss of skill in typewriting, drawing, singing, 
etc., when these functions are not revived by exercise, illustrate 
this fact. The Law of Disuse taken may be stated as follows: 
When a modifiable connection between a situation and a response is 
not exercised during a length of time, the strength of the connection 
is decreased.” (italics in the original) 


Father McCarthy, in writing on religious education, says: 


Very many reasons argue for the continuance of the type of 
religious instruction that long usage has sanctioned in our primary 
schools. Experience has proved its practical worth and its psycho- 
logical fitness. But it should not be continued too long. In the 
religious education of adolescents there should be a change of 
method. The adolescent is intolerant of drill which is so useful 
in the ordinary catechetical courses in the grade schools, and which 
the child does not resent. Besides, youth is impatient of repetition; 
(italics not in the original). If his religion classes follow the same 
general plan at every stage of his education, he is likely to feel 
that he is marking time in learning what he already knows. He 
may cling to his opinion and have his interest blunted by it even 
though the texts he uses at different periods of his training are 
progressively enlarged and made more copious in their expositions. 


* Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, pp. 188-189. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
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This may be an erroneous view, but it influences the adolescent’s 
attitude toward the study of religion, and hence it may be taken 
into account.’ 


To force upon a student drills on matters supposedly 
learned in the days of her childhood is to defeat our purpose 
to give sound religious instruction. Her dislike for the tedi- 
ousness and monotony of drill on “relics” of longer ago in 
her thoughts than in reality, will incline her unfavorably 
toward the new facts presented in the required Religion 
course. With more or less cocksureness the adolescent rea- 
sons thus: “I learned that a long time ago. Why should I 
have it again in high school?” Why should she? If she 
knows her fundamentals, frequent repetition should not be 
forced upon her. If she does not, it is necessary to prove her 
ignorance to her. In this experiment no longer discourse on 
the poor memories of these forty-three adolescent girls was 
necessary. The chart was proof to them of the extent or 
lack of knowledge. This device of showing them their weak 
points created an interest to learn again what they have 
forgotten and for which they now feel a need, because, for 
interest to be wholesome and persisting, it must spring 
from an activity that serves some purpose. To serve a pur- 
pose, an activity must satisfy some need or craving and to 
be a purpose, a need must be felt or realized and its function 
foreseen.’ That the majority of girls in Catholic secondary 
schools are keenly interested in learning their Religion is 
evidenced by the fact that they accept challenging new 
topics in the Religion class with willingness and enthusiasm. 
Drill on the things they think they know is not compatible 
with their desire for hitherto unlearned truths. 


This element of interest is being utilized in this experi- 
ment by making each girl recite only those drills which she 
missed in the test. Each perfect drill adds an X to her 
record. Failure to respond correctly at some later time 
means the forfeiting of the mark of previous success. Con- 
tinued interest means continued improvement and continued 


*Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., Training the Adolescent, pp. 188-189. New 
York: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. 


“Gates, op. cit., p. 455. 
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improvement means continued interest. Starch ° attributes 
the gain through practice in specific functions to the fact 
that progress is definitely observable and measurable. 


“Learning is an active process. We learn those reactions 
that we practice.” ° 


Many people are of the opinion that during childhood 
the memory is better than it is at any other period. Starch 
maintains that: 


Memory ability increases steadily for both rotes and logical 
material up to adulthood, during which it probably remains fairly 
constant until senility sets in. There is no memory period during 
which the child memorizes very much more readily than he did 
before or than he ever will later.’ 


Father McCarthy presents a different viewpoint when 
he admits that the popular belief is true only with many 
qualifications. The child’s superiority is more apparent than 
real. Whatever advantages he may have are restricted to 
that particular kind of remembrance which is called ‘rote 
memory,’ which retains and recalls past experiences or 
events as isolated experiences.” * One of the causes for the 
high order of performance of rote memory in childhood is 
the pupil’s willingness to accept drill in the subjects he is 
learning. The author just quoted further states: 


Some authors hold, and on fairly good experimental evidence, 
that even rote memory improves during adolescence. It may not 
appear to be so perfect as it is in childhood because the adolescent 
is resentful of drill, but if he submits to the monotony of repetition, 
and, a fortiori, if he voluntarily subjects himself to it, he can mem- 
orize more matter and with greater thoroughness than he could 
as a child. Be that as it may, it is sure that the powers of memory 
as a whole increase during adolescence. 


From a psychological point of view, a good memory is mostly a 
matter of interest. Given a good organism, a brain structure that 
is receptive to external impressions and retentive of them, we re- 
member the things we attend to and in proportion to the ways we 


* Daniel Starch, Educational Psychology, p. 164, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 

* Gates, op. cit., p. 346. 

* Starch, op. cit., p. 19. 

* McCarthy, op. cit., p 43. 
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attend to them. This fact has much to do with the development 
of the adolescent’s memory. Not only are his interests increased 
in number and in intensity, but his power of sustaining attention 
expands from the beginning of adolescence to its end, and that 
uniformly. Memory training cannot dispense with consistent prac- 
tice, but in the last analysis the success of any system of memory 
development depends on the way it builds up a body of interests 
and aids in acquiring concentration of attention.® 

Even with diagnostic and remedial work there may be 
danger of too much drill. A recommendation for the dis- 
tribution of reviews which can be adapted quite well to meet 
this situation is that “one should overlearn somewhat at the 
beginning and leave the remainder of the overlearning to 
reviews at constantly increasing intervals.” *° 


The conclusions reached from this study are that drill in 
secondary school Religion classes is necessary, that it can 
be given to the pupils without the deadening monotony that 
ordinarily accompanies it, and that in this way the school is 
making one last effort to turn out an educated Catholic 
product who will base practice of Religion upon the funda- 
mental commands and teachings of the Church. 


®*McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 43, 44. 
* Gates, op. cit., pp. 468, 469. 





RELIGION AND CORRELATION IN EDUCATION 


For the present the problem of correlation concerns the forma- 
tion of the teacher. Adherence to his own subject and efficiency in 
his own field are presumed. No true teacher, however, can limit 
himself to the purveying of facts. The Catholic teacher, in par- 
ticular, needs to be made conscious of his réle in the unification of 
a student’s outlook. The teacher must be spiritually minded. God 
has a right to expect from him a fundamental conviction which will 
be felt in the classroom and which relates all things back to the 
Creator. He need not preach, for students are soon aware of the 
philosophy of their instructor. His outlook on life will be remem- 
bered longer than the facts he presents. He should be bearer and 
messenger of that divine gift of seeing things in their larger rela- 
tionships. He must be leader in acknowledging the universal sway 
of the power of God. If no spiritual note be observed in his teach- 
ing, he is unfair to Catholic education. 


By W. H. Russell, “Religion and Correlation in Education,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary, 1936) pp. 76-77. 








College Religion 


THE CATHOLICITY OF THE LAW SCHOOL 


WILLIAM F. CLARKE 
De Paul University College of Law 
Chicago 


Eprtor’s Note: Dean Clarke has written this paper in defense and justifica- 
tion of the present and past administration of Catholic law schools. Dean 
Clarke, however, is one of that group of Catholic educators who are endeavor- 
ing to ‘make the ‘spirit and the administration of the curriculum of the Catholic 
law school fundamentally Catholic. 


With the rising influence in contemporary jurisprudence 
of various theories and philosophies of law—the realistic, 
the sociological, the experimental, and others, the question 
is frequently presented whether the law schools of Catholic 
universities are, as such, making to legal science any con- 
tributions which would stamp them as distinctive in their 
field. The question is a relevant one, for, in the last analysis, 
the Catholic populations, of what we might designate as the 
several watersheds of education, can rightfully demand of 
these institutions something more than a mere existence. 
Indeed, if existence is everything they have to offer, it will 
be in vain that Catholic educators generally, and the priest- 
hood in particular, plead the cause of Catholic higher educa- 
tion; and there is little or no point in the bestowal of the 
appellation Catholic upon any institution the actions of 
which do nothing to set it apart from those which lay no 
claim to that title. Furthermore, if such a differential is not 
to be found, there is no justification, other than proprietary 
or financial, for the maintenance of law schools by Catholic 
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universities and communities, since the primary reason for 
the operation of a privately established and maintained 
school system is the propagation of an active Catholicity 
amongst Catholic youth. 

The chief problem, however, is precisely what ought to 
be done to effect the very desirable state of affairs in which 
we should find Catholic colleges of law each a potent influ- 
ence upon legal thought. It is well-known history, demon- 
strated time and time again, that the sole way in which a 
system of legal thinking, a theory of jurisprudence, can be 
successfully brought into prominence is by the conscious 
development of its nucleus in the minds of a reasonably large 
number of capably trained men, who, respected for their 
learning by professional colleagues, proceed to advocate it 
unceasingly. Some courts, probably a very small proportion 
in the beginning, will be found to adopt it vicariously, as a 
result of arguments by attorneys; then, in time, a certain 
percentage of the advocates of the system reach positions of 
judicial preeminence by election or appointment, and are 
thus enabled to incorporate their theories into the existing 
body of the law. 


Now, from the viewpoint of mere numerical strength, it 
is indubitable that there are enough Catholic law schools 
of adequate professional standing, graduating sufficiently 
large numbers of men and women to constitute, not per- 
haps, a majority, but certainly an influential fraction of the 
legal profession, to do exactly what has been indicated 
above. In this manner, it would be possible to engraft upon 
the tree of the law a branch which might very well become 
the root of a new jurisprudence, and to superimpose upon 
its structure a stone which, already too long rejected, might 
become the head of the corner, namely, the principles of 
justice as contained in the philosophy of neo-scholasticism. 
The principal question seems to be the methods to be used 
to implement the process. For the development of a truly 
Catholic theory of law in the fashion above outlined postu- 
lates one indispensable element: the existence of a group 
of men and women well versed in the theory and practice 
of law, and imbued besides with the principles of Catholic 
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philosophy. Every Catholic institution of learning faces, 
in some respect or another, just this problem of combining 
its academic training with Religion in such manner as will 
make that Religion a vital part of the students’ later life, 
and of inculcating into them the principles of Catholic liv- 
ing; but the law school is faced by a special set of circum- 
stances which engender problems peculiar to it. What mainly 
concerns us now is the best and most practical solution to 
those problems. 


A direct approach, such as is commonly found in most 
Catholic non-professional colleges, is, for many reasons, un- 
suitable to a college of law. For one thing, the work in this 
kind of school is so intensively concentrated that the addi- 
tion of courses in philosophy and Religion, or other subjects 
of a real or quasi-religious nature, is virtually impossible; on 
the other hand, the institution of such courses might be at 
the expense of the legal curriculum. A third, perhaps the 
most cogent objection is the almost total lack of interest 
manifested by professional students in the more or less 
refined aspects of moral theology which comprise so large a 
measure of the courses mentioned. It may be argued that 
matters should be otherwise, but the facts are stubborn 
things; and in the light of the writer’s experience there they 
stand. A college of law which became too well known for a 
religious attitude would be taking a grave risk of seeing its 
students, of all religions, go elsewhere. I do not mean to 
imply by this that law students as a group are in any sense 
anti-religious, or even that they are less religious than any 
other group; it is merely that they have not become law 
students to study religion formally. 

These, accordingly, are the obstacles which we face: a too- 
crowded schedule and a widespread lack of interest in the 
subject which pervades the student body. Some dim percep- 
tion of these problems has led to an assumption which, how- 
ever grave the facts, is unjustified and unjustifiable—viz., 
that there is no such thing as a Catholic law school. It 
is this assumption, and its refutation, which inspired this 
article, and with which I especially desire to deal. The source 
from which the influence springs is an old one: too great 
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zeal. Not a few Catholic educators, looking into the pros- 
pectuses of both Catholic and non-Catholic law schools, are 
struck by the similarity of courses offered, from which fact, 
and from the additional fact that no courses in Religion 
appear, they deduce that there is no difference between the 
two types of school, and proceed to advocate either the 
inclusion of religious subjects in the curricula of the Catholic 
schools, or even to speculate on their raison d’etre. The 
reasoning behind such conclusions may be roughly illustrated 
as follows: since the law, by whomever taught, is for any 
given jurisdiction one and the same thing, and since both 
Catholic and non-Catholic law schools are comprised of 
student bodies and faculties of mixed religious convictions, 
it necessarily follows that there is absolutely no difference 
between the two schools. If such were in fact the case, the 
objections sometimes made to the continued existence of 
Catholic law schools would be somewhat less invalid, but the 
facts are far different. Even to cast the thesis in this quasi- 
syllogistic form reveals at once its objective absurdity and 
the unfamiliarity with their subject which pervades most of 
those who make it. There is an apparently complete indif- 
ference to the fact that to student bodies of similar religious 
components a group of professors of aggregately similar 
religious beliefs would, as between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic college, be quite capable of teaching the same 
subjects in an entirely different way, from a widely divergent 
viewpoint, and with diametrically opposite results. In any 
field, results do much to indicate one’s capability. 


It is necessary, of course, to recognize and to admit that 
the Corpus Juris is not a religious book. But it is a moral 
one. The principles of the law have within them more than 
a smattering of natural justice; the former are, in fact, 
founded upon the latter as an entire base. Coldly, we can- 
not create a Catholic law, but we can, and the Catholic law 
school does, exert the utmost influence toward the develop- 
ment of a practice of law which shall be in conformity with 
the principles of natural justice. The effectiveness of the 
Catholic law school, and the element which serves to dis- 
tinguish it from its non-Catholic fellow, lie not so much in 
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what it teaches, for the two teach very much the same 
thing, as in the manner in which it teaches them. A course 
in contracts, for example, of necessity shows that a promise 
unsupported by a consideration need not, legally speaking, 
be performed; at this the non-Catholic law college would 
stop, and rightly so, for this is its sole purpose. The Catholic 
college, on the other hand, will be quick to point out that 
such an interpretation is inconsistent, in many cases of its 
application, with simple justice. What more can be done? 
The law is the law, and, unless and until it be changed, it 
is our plain duty to teach the law as it is, as well as to indi- 
cate what it should be. 

In teaching the subjects of equity and trusts, too, it is 
quite consistent with good legal pedagogy to point out dif- 
ferences in responsibility between law and conscience. Par- 
ticularly effective capital can be made of equity jurispru- 
dence; so it seems no more than fair to devote a special word 
to equity as taught in Catholic schools of law. More than 
any other single subject, more even than all other subjects 
combined, equity lends a peculiar strength to arguments for 
a Catholic jurisprudence. All teachers of the subject, in 
considering the history of the development of the equity 
courts, touch with some degree of emphasis on the fact of 
equity’s being a court of conscience or, as is sometimes said, 
a court of personal jurisdiction. The unusual position of the 
original Chancellors is touched upon; and it is remarked in 
passing that the principles which animated the chancery 
were derived almost purely from Canon Law. 

Now, it seems to the writer that this particular aspect of 
the subject is but rarely developed to the extent which its 
importance deserves. Everyone connected in any way with 
the subject of equity—students, professors, judges of the 
Chancery Courts, authorities in the text-books of the equity 
jurisprudence—dwell with a just and pardonable pride upon 
the fact that it is the special joy of the chancellor to do 
justice where justice conflicts with the law, to see that right 
is done, though every legal principle be sent crashing to 
oblivion. But how many non-Catholic professors remember 
to expand the subject, and to trace this sheer justice to its 
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fountain head of Catholic philosophy and theology? I fear 
that their numbers would be exceedingly few; and even 
fewer are those who would dare be so bold as to propose 
for thought the hint that a little more of the same thing 
would be a potent medicine both for lawyers and for the 
law. 

Then too, there is the much abused subject of legal ethics, 
required as a course in every law school, and sneered at by 
every cynic who confesses a deeper acquaintanceship with 
the arcana of human nature than most of us have the 
temerity to claim. Too plainly to need much elucidation, 
the Catholic law school has a special brief in; this field. The 
conscience of every lawyer, which might be called the prac- 
tical application of his training in legal ethics, is the final 
court to which we must appeal in our plea for more Religion 
in the law. A man, and a lawyer, is only as good as his con- 
science allows or demands that he be. I once heard an attor- 
ney, who, by the way, was not a Catholic, rebut an objection 
to his refusal to take a case by saying, “You're right; it 
would be quite within the ethics of the profession for me 
to take your case. But there are several things I can do as 
a lawyer that I won’t do as a gentleman, nor as a Chris- 
tian.” In the face of such a sentiment, shared (whether this 
seems credible or not) by many lawyers, can it be for a 
moment doubted that the subject of legal ethics is another 
powerful weapon in teaching the Catholic practice of law? 
And does not the asseveration of identity in this respect 
between the Catholic and the non-Catholic law school appear 
in its true light, as the begging of the major premise, founded 
upon the ambiguity of an artificial similarity? Once again, 
it is not what you teach, but how you teach it. 

One thing above all others seems to the experienced 
Catholic lawyer and teacher of law as peremptory if the 
Catholic law college is to succeed in its aim of generating a 
better jurisprudence. It is that the Catholic schools of the 
law must be equipped to meet their non-Catholic colleagues 
on equal terms in the field of inducements to attract desir- 

able students: adequate physical facilities, comprehensive 
and authoritative libraries, competent Catholic instructors, 
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et cetera. It is a regrettable fact that too often the colleges 
of law have been the step-children of the universities which 
undertook to support them, having been added as a kind of 
afterthought to the admittedly more important dissemina- 
tion of a widespread liberal and scientific culture: quarters 
have been cramped, instruction furnished in whole or in 
preponderant majority by part-time professors, who were 
forced to direct their energies elsewhere to gain part of their 
subsistence; bookstacks have been insufficient to provide 
more than a bare minimum of the material indispensable to 
an efficiently functioning law school. In short, the Catholic 
colleges of law have in many instances not been given a 
fair chance to become an active, aggressive part of Catholic 
education, and to earn for the educational name of the 
Church a proper share, attributable to them of the luster 
which that name radiates. Abolish the Catholic law school? 
Yes, if you wish to abandon to a secular legal education 
those of your sons and daughters who wish to practice law. 
So abandon them? Yes, if it is the policy of the Church to 
deprive those who ask it of her of the opportunity to acquire 
wisdom in her shadow. So deprive them? Yes, if the aim 
of the Church is retrogression, rather than advancement, in 
the educational field. 


But if such is not her wish, her policy, or her aim, rather 
than disestablish the existing Catholic law schools, expand 
them, and found new ones. Give them space, give them 
facilities, give them books, give them faculties of competent 
and scholarly Catholic men, adequately paid to devote their 
entire time to the teaching and, what is more important, to 
the study of the law, and they will repay you by becoming 
not only an integral but a vital part of the system of Catholic 
education of which the Church in this country has cause to 
be so justly proud. 


TRUE DISCIPLINE 
Punishments and rewards make second-rate motives, and conse- 
quently second-rate work and second-rate discipline. 
By the editor of “The Sower”. Religion in School (Second 
Edition), p. 38. 





THE RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST FOR COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Three months ago the JouRNAL began the publication of 
brief news items relative to the RELIGION PLACEMENT TEST 
Stupy in which thirty Catholic colleges took part. The study 
is being made under the direction of Reverend Wiliam F. 
Cunningham, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame. 
The January JouRNAL gave the names of the cooperating 
colleges and a section from the PLACEMENT TEsT that illus- 
trated an uncommon and discriminating technique of ex- 
amination. The February issue carried typical unsolicited 
reactions to the Strupy from deans of studies and instruc- 


tors of Religion. The March JourNAL gave a numerical 
picture of the number of Catholic freshmen students in the 
cooperating colleges and the number of years they had spent 
in Catholic schools. In the present issue readers will find 
a summary presentation of an analysis of 490 scores repre- 
senting six sections of the United States. 


ANALYsIS OF 490 ScoRES REPRESENTING 6 SECTIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PREVIOUS RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


8 to 11 years 
4 to 7 years 
1 to 3 years 


Total 490 students 
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TEST COMPRISED OF 202 ITEMS 











Part I —Dogma Sections 1 and 2 50 points 
Part II —Moral Sections 1,2 and 3 68 “ 
Part I1I—Worship Sections 1 and 2 47 “ 
Part IV—Church History Sections 1 37 points 


Highest possible score 202 
Highest student score in this group of 490 scores 196 
Lowest student score in this group of 490 scores.. 14 
Range of scores 


ore eee eee ee eee eee eee e eee eee 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


















Scores Number of cases 
180-199 5 
160-179 26 
140-159 78 
120-139 77 
100-119 99—108 Arithmetic mean 
80- 99 86 
60- 79 76 
40- 59 31 
20- 39 11 


0- 19 1 








Of those students who had twelve years of religious in- 
struction the highest score was 182, the lowest 48, with a 
range of 134 from the highest to the lowest score. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE GROUP OF 153 STUDENTS 
WITH 12 YEARS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Scores Number of cases 
180-199 2 

160-179 16 

140-159 43 

120-139 31—127.12 Arithmetic mean 
100-119 33 

80- 99 18 

60- 79 7 

40- 59 3 


153 
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Of those students who had from eight to eleven years of 
religious instruction in Catholic schools the highest score 
was 196, the lowest score was 35, and the range was 161. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE GROUP OF 125 STUDENTS 
WHO HAD FROM 8 TO 11 YEARS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Scores Number of cases 

180-199 2 

160-179 6 

140-159 17 

120-139 20 

100-119 30—109.2 Arithmetic mean 
80- 99 24 

60- 79 20 

40- 59 3 

20- 39 3 


Total 125 


Of those students who had from four to seven years’ 
religious instruction in Catholic schools the highest score was 
181, the lowest was 20, and the range was 161. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE GROUP OF 83 STUDENTS 
WHO ATTENDED CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FROM 4 TO 11 YEARS 


Scores Number of cases 
180-199 1 
160-179 2 
140-159 11 
120-139 16 
100-119 18—106.42 Arithmetic mean 
80- 99 16 
60- 79 12 
40- 59 5 
20- 39 2 


Total 83 


_ Of those students who had from one to three years’ relig- 
lous instruction the highest score was 159, the lowest score 
was 30, and there was a range of 129. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE GROUP OF 44 STUDENTS 
WHO ATTENDED CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS 


Scores 
140-159 
120-139 
100-119 
80- 99 
60- 79 
40- 59 
20- 39 


Number of cases 


Total 


3 
4 


7 
11—88.18 Arithmetic mean 
12 
5 
2 


44 


Of those freshmen students who had no previous religious 
instruction in Catholic schools the highest score was 169, 
the lowest score was 14, and the range was 155. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN THE GROUP OF 85 STUDENTS 
WHO NEVER ATTTENDED A CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Scores 
160-179 
140-159 
120-139 
100-119 
80- 99 
60- 79 
40- 59 
20- 39 

0- 19 


Number of cases 


Total 


2 

3 

6 

11 

17—82.47 Arithmetic mean 
26 

15 

4 

1 


85 


1. The above study of 490 scores represents six unselected 
schools from six sections of the United States. By un- 
selected the writer means that the only factor that was 
considered in the choice was geographical location. The 
study was limited to approximately 500 scores because 
the interpretation of these distributions is indicative 
of the distributions on the entire group of scores. 


2. There is consistently high range in all groups, which 
indicates that other factors besides previous attendance 
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at Catholic schools must be considered in sectioning 
freshman Religion classes. 


. In each group the normal distribution is relatively ac- 
curate. Extremes at both ends of the distribution should 
be given individual attention. 


. The schools included in the above presentation of data 
are: 
Emmanuel College, Boston, Mass scores 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 42 scores 
Loyola University, Los Angeles, Cal scores 
Marymount College, Salina, Kansas scores 
University of Portland, Portland, Oregon. . scores 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill scores 


Total 490 scores 


STUDENTS’ ANSWERS IN THE RELIGION PLACE- 
MENT TEST AT DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


One hundred and forty-three freshmen students in one 
group at De Paul University took the RELIGION PLACEMENT 
Test. The following represents a crude analysis of the 
replies made by students to a group of eleven statements, 
taken from the true-false sections of the examination. Other 
analyses of replies made by De Paul students have been 
given in the February and March issues’ of this JOURNAL. 


The reader will observe that the true-false statements are 
in italics. 


(1) Perfect happiness is impossible on earth. There 
were 139 students who marked this question true and 4 stu- 
dents who marked it false. 


(2) The Divine Motherhood of Mary was the reason 
for her Immaculate Conception. There were 125 students 


*“The Religion Placement Test for College Freshmen,” JourNAL oF RELI- 
cious Instruction, Vol. VI, No. 6 (February, 1936), 521-523. Vol. VI, No. 7 
(March, 1936). 
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who marked this question true, 14 students who marked it 
false, and 4 students who did not give an answer. 


(3) We are bound in conscience to avoid the proximate 
occasions of sin. There were 137 students who marked this 
question true, 4 students who marked it false, and 2 stu- 
dents who did not give an answer. 


(4) Original sin is that which a person commits for the 
first time. There were 141 students who marked this ques- 
tion false, 1 student who marked it true, and 1 student who 
did not give an answer. 


(5) We may deny our faith in order to save our life. 
There were 136 students who marked this question false 
and 7 students who marked it true. 


(6) Weare obliged to confess temptations. There were 
112 students who marked this question false and 31 students 
who marked it true. 


(7) A man must pay his debts before he gives money 
for charitable purposes. There were 116 students who 
marked this question true, 26 students who marked it false, 
and 1 student who did not give an answer. 


(8) We may consult fortune-tellers if we do not believe 
what they tell us. There were 95 students who marked this 
question false, 47 students who marked this question true, 
and 1 student who did not give an answer. 

(9) The priest may administer the sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction to a person who is unconscious. There were 
117 students who marked this question true, 23 students 
who marked it false, and 3 students who did not give an 
answer. 

(10) The soul of man is spiritual and can exist without 
the body. There were 121 students who marked this ques- 
tion true, 21 students who marked it false, and 1 student 
who did not give an answer. 

(11) Jt is impossible to fix the exact age of the human 
race. There were 118 students who marked this question 
true, 21 students who marked it false, and 4 students who 
did not give an answer. 





AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNaL began the 
publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of books. 
The following sections have already been printed: Series; General Reference; 
Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious Orders; Com- 
parative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural State and 
Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; Philosophy ; 
Sociology, Economics and Government; Education. In subsequent numbers of 
this magazine lists will appear under the following headings: Catholic Litera- 
ture; Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with the 
“Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. This 
annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the assistance 
of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic colleges for 
women. 


HuMAN EVOLUTION AND SCIENCE 


Brennan, Rev. Martin S. 
What Catholics Have Done for 
Science Benziger, 1898, O.P. 
In showing that scholars devoted to Religion were eminent in 
every department of the physical sciences, the book establishes 
the thesis that there is the closest harmony between Faith in the 
supernatural and the deepest and broadest scientific culture. 


Donat, Joseph, S. J. 

Freedom of Science Wagner, 1914, 3.00 
“A scholarly treatment of the scope of science and faith, and 

their interrelations. . . . The severe technicalities of the theme 
are smoothed out by the author’s genial manner and style.”— 
Ecclesiastical Review 

Dorlodot, Canon 
Darwinism and Catholic Thought 
Translated by Rev. E. Messenger Benziger, 1922, 2.60 


A careful reading of this book must convince any impartial 
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person that the Church does not stifle, but encourages scientific 
discussion. 
Dwight, Thomas 
Thoughts of a Catholic 
Anatomist Longmans, 1927, 1.50 
“Not a contribution to anatomical science but an essay on the 


much discussed question of the relations of science and faith.”— 
Catholic Historical Review 


Frank, Karl, S. P. 
The Theory of Evolution in the 
Light of Facts Herder, 1913, 1.50 
“The author uses the ‘facts’ that have been discovered that 
seem at least to favor an evolutionary hypothesis as the ground 
plan of the work.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Gerard, John, S. J. 
The Old Riddle and the Newest 
Answer Longmans, 1924, 2.40 


On the religious implications of false and unscientific evolution 
it is hard to find a better book. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph, S. J. 
Evolution and Social Progress Kenedy, 1920, 1.50 
Father Husslein sets forth with remarkable lucidity opposite 
philosophies, and shows irrefragably the irrationality of the one 
and the reasonableness of the other in the light of actual physical 
science, philosophy, and theology. 


Kneller, Karl Alois, S. J. 
Christianity and the Leaders of 
Modern Science Herder, 1911, 2.75 


“The author shows, from the sayings and writings of the 
leaders of scientific thought and discovery in the 19th century, 
that they, at any rate, did not consider the profession of science 
to be in the least incompatible with the profession of Christian- 
ity.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Kreidel, Rev. George A. 
Notes of a Catholic Biologist Herder, 1922, 1.50 
The author writes informingly and entertainingly of a variety 


of topics pertaining to organic life. His chapter on the theories 
advanced by speculative scientists to explain the original forma- 
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tion of our solar system and its final dissolution foretold by the 
Sacred Scripture is most informing. The book is a splendid 
contribution to popular scientific literature. 
Lunn, Arnold 
The Flight from Reason 
2d revised and enlarged edition Eyre, 1932, 7s6d 


The author ably and bravely champions many unpopular 
causes. His trenchant criticism of that type of scientific methods 
which shows preconceived aversion to spirit that it cannot ra- 
tionally and dispassionately examine all the facts is excellent. 


McCann, Alfred Watterson 
God or Gorilla Devin-Adair, 1922, 3.50 


“The author shows how the monkey theory of evolution ex- 
poses its own methods, refutes its own principles, denies its own 
inferences, disproves its own case.”—Ecclesiastical Review 

Mills, Philo Laos 
Prehistoric Religion 


A Study in Pre-Christian Antiquity 
Washington, Capitol Pub., 1918, 12.00 


A remarkably successful attempt from the purely religious 
point of view to summarize what the primitive races of human- 
ity originally held and do more or less discernably still hold 
regarding God, the soul, the conduct of the present and the 
character of the future life. 

Muckerman, H., S. J. 
Attitude of Catholics Towards Darwinism and 

Evolution 
3d edition Herder, 1922, 1.00 


A readable and well-reasoned presentation of the Catholic 
position regarding evolution in general. 


O’Toole, Rev. George B., O.S.B. 
Case Against Evolution Macmillan, 1925, 3.50 


In a long and thoroughly argued discussion the author chal- 
lenges the theory of evolutionism. While conceding that the 
explanation is in no way offensive to Catholic theology, he main- 
tains that the weight of evidence is opposed to the theory. 

Walsh, Dr. James J. 
Popes and Science. The History of the Papal Relations 
to Science during the Middle Ages down to our own 
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time. Fordham University Press, 1911, 3.00 


The book will appeal to the student who wants facts to defend 
the Catholic position. 


Wasmann, Erick, S.J. 
Berlin Discussion of the Problem of 
Evolution Herder, 1909, 2.00 
“This is an account of a public discussion held in Berlin in 
1907, between the followers of Professor Haeckel and Father 
Wasmann.”—My Bookcase 
Wasmann, Erick, S.J. 
Modern Biology and Evolution Herder, 1923, 6.25 
“Anyone who wants to know how a Catholic scientist, looked 
up to as one of the important original investigators of our time 
in science, views the theory of evolution, will find it here.”— 
Ecclesiastical Review 
Wickham, Harvey 
Misbehaviorists. Pseudo-Science and the 
Modern Temper Dial Press, 1928, 3.50 
“The work is dedicated ‘to all inquiring minds and to those 
disturbed by the apparent logic in many current theories hostile 
to their dearest convictions.’ ”—A merica 
Windle, Sir Bertram 
The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with 
Science (Calvert Series ) Macmillan, 1927, 1.00 


In refuting the existence of the alleged contradiction between 
the Catholic Church and physical science, the author confines 
himself in the main to the presentation and interpretation of the 
historical facts that show the positive absence of conflict. 


Windle, Sir Bertram 
The Church and Science Herder, 1917, 3.00 


“The book surveys the universe of natural phenomena, includ- 
ing herein the constitution of matter, viewed both from a physi- 
cochemical and a philosophical standpoint. . . . It is an antidote to 
the insidious virus which pervades much of the literature of so- 
called popular science.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Windle, Sir Bertram 
The Evolutionary Problem 
as it is Today Wagner, 1927, 1.00 


In thirteen short chapters the author presents us with a clear 
statement of the problem evolution professes to solve. 
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Windle, Sir Bertram 
Facts and Theories Herder, 1912, .75 
The important and timely topics discussed by Dr. Windle will 
aid students in discerning between faith and science, and between 
science genuine and pseudo. 
Windle, Sir Bertram 
Twelve Catholic Men of 
Science Catholic Truth Society, 1912, 1.40 
“The author gives us an admirable review of the scientific 
achievements of such great Catholic scientists as Linace, Vesa- 
lius, Stensen, Corrigan, Secchi, Mendel, Pasteur, DeLapparent 
and Dwight.”—My Bookcase 
Woods, H., S.J. 
Augustine and Evolution 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1924, 1.60 
“The student who is not afraid of doing some hard thinking 
will be rewarded by a deepening of spiritual insight and a widen- 
ing of his intellectual horizon if he follows step by step the 
guidance held out to him in this volume.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Zahm, Rev. J. A., C.S.C. 
Catholic Science and Catholic Scientists 
4th edition Kilner, 1894, O.P. 


“The book exhibits in a brief compass the relation of the 
Church to Science.”—Preface 


FOLLOWING ARE OTHER BOOKS ON HUMAN EVO- 
LUTION AND SCIENCE: 


Hedley, Most Rev. John C. Evolution and Faith, With 
Other Essays. Edited by a monk of Ampleforth, with an 
introduction by Dom Cuthbert Butler, Monk of Down- 
side. Benziger, 1931. 3.25. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. Evolution and Religion. Century, 
1930, 2.50 


Windle, Sir Bertram. Science and Morals. Kenedy, 1919, 
2.75 





Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


PREPARATION FOR THE RELIGIOUS VACATION 
SCHOOL 


LINDA MALEY O’HARA 
Nationa! Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Washington, D. C. 


Veterans in the work of the religious vacation school, 
and now after some ten years they are legion, need not that 
any man should teach them how to proceed. But a few inti- 
mate words as to set-up and operation may prove helpful to 
the uninitiated who are about to launch forth upon the work 
for the first time. 


Since the plan of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
for the religious vacation school is most definitely formu- 
lated, an attempt will be made in this discussion to outline 
that plan for recently organized units of the Confraternity, 
with the hope that localities not yet so organized may be 
able to adapt the plan to their use. 

First of all, what is a religious vacation school? Briefly, 
it is “an organized school of religion conducted during the 
forenoon, five days a week, for four weeks during the public 
school summer vacation. It is for children who do not 
attend a Catholic school through the regular school year.” 
Its only object is, of course, the inculcation of religious 
truth and practice into the minds and hearts of the chil- 
dren, but for our purpose the key word of the definition is 
the word “organized.” The work must be definitely organ- 
ized. It is not a hit and miss effort on the part of the zealous 
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to supply religious training to the child deprived of such 
advantage throughout the school year. The children must 
be gathered together for systematic instruction, and trained 
teachers must be secured to give that systematic instruc- 
tion. How is this done? It is done by the parish unit of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, under the super- 
vision of the Diocesan Director of the Confraternity who 


has been appointed by the Ordinary. And this is the pro- 
cedure: 


Each parish unit under its director (the pastor or some- 
one appointed by him) has its lay officers appointed or 
elected. The membership of the unit consists of those who 
volunteer for the work. They are classified according to 
the work for which they volunteer, as teachers, fishers, 
helpers and study club leaders. Each of these groups is 
under the direction of a chairman. 


For the work of the vacation school, the first three classes 
are drafted. They may well take as their motto, “Now is 
the acceptable time,” for at this season of the year their 
duties begin. The fishers, or parish visitors, have as their 
immediate task the survey of their parish or mission for the 
purpose of locating and enrolling all children of a Catholic 
heritage who are not attending a parochial school. In order 
that these fishers may do their work well they must have 
some preparation for it. Their chairman, under the super- 
vision of the director, will furnish this training through 
at least six preliminary meetings at which the volunteers 
are prepared for their work. They are taught how to do 
this “fishing” in the spirit of the invitation: “Come after 
Me, and I will make you to become fishers of men,’ to be 
kindly and tactful and persistent. They learn the pro- 
gram of the vacation school and are able to acquaint both 
parents and children with it by showing them perhaps some 
of the text books to be used and the projects to be devel- 
oped. They are furnished by their chairman with registra- 
tion cards, and they keep a separate card for each child not 
attending a parochial school upon which full information in 


*St. Mark, 1:17. 
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regard to the child is listed. Above all, they learn not to be 
discouraged. If only natural motives prompted them they 
would fall under the rebuffs that they know await them, but 
fortified by their divine commission, “Go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them to come in,” they will 
carry on. 


Once the important work of the fishers is attended to, 
the next consideration is the teachers, for “how shall they 
learn unless they be taught?” Teaching Sisters and semin- 
arians are naturally best prepared for the work. Applica- 
tion for these within a diocese should be made by the pastor 
through the diocesan office. But not every locality has these 
trained teachers available. In such cases lay teachers must 
be enlisted, and an attempt be made to secure the free serv- 
ices of college and high school graduates and Catholic teach- 
ers from the public schools. When these cannot be had in 
sufficient numbers untrained lay people are sought. That 
some measure of science may accompany the zeal of these 
lay apostles, the chairman of lay teachers, under the direc- 
tor, arranges for a series of at least six weekly demonstra- 
tion lessons to be given by qualified persons, perhaps teach- 
ing Sisters. In the course of the demonstration lesson, the 
prospective lay teachers make up the class, having prepared 
carefully from the text secured in advance the lesson 
assigned for the demonstration. They receive from the 
skilled teacher the presentation of the matter as it should 
be given to the children. In other words they are shown 
how to teach. 


The third group necessary for the carrying out of a suc- 
cessful vacation school program is designated as helpers. 
They work closely with the fishers and the teachers. Their 
work at this time of the year consists mainly of collecting 
materials for use in the development of religious projects 
during the vacation school. By materials is meant such 
things as religious pictures that may be had from magazines, 
calendars, Christmas and Easter cards, etc.; colored paper 
of all sorts, such as envelope lining and wall paper; manila 
envelopes that may have been used; cardboard, beaver and 
wall board. Dealers in these materials will be glad to con- 
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tribute their remnants, and members of the parish will be 
found generous in response to a call for such things. Likely 
the fishers and the lay teachers of the parish Confraternity, 
the helpers also have a chairman, who will provide a center 
for this salvaged material and otherwise supervise the work 
of having the collection assorted and labeled. 


A further task of the helpers is the preparation of card- 
board patterns and paper figures (to be used in developing 
project books), and mimeographed sheets which are sup- 
plied with each project. To insure having the proper supply 
of project matter on hand, the helpers should learn from 
the chairman of fishers the number of children enrolled in 
each class and from the chairman of lay teachers the char- 
acter of the project to be developed in each class. Acting on 
this knowledge, the helpers will sew the number of books 
requested and will have some to spare for unexpected pupils. 
Five grades of these books are necessary to supply the var- 
ious groups, beginning with the pre-school children and ex- 
tending through the grades. A brief description of these 
books may be of assistance. Cream manila paper is approp- 
riate for this purpose, with colored paper for covers. Five 
sheets, 4 by 8, creased to form a book four inches square 
will make a proper book for Prayer Book A; four sheets, 
5 by 8, creased to a five by four size, for Prayer Book B. 
The Catechism Book, the Commandment and Sacrament 
Book, and the Mass Book, each have 9 by 12 cream manila 
sheets, creased to make a book six by nine, the first having 
fourteen plus one colored sheet; the second, seven plus one 
colored sheet, and the third, eleven plus one colored sheet. 
Pages of all books, except the prayer books, are numbered 
identically with the teacher’s model, copies of which may be 
obtained from the chairman of teachers. 


In addition to their work of salvaging materials and mak- 
ing patterns, figures and project books, helpers will also 
arrange for transportation of teachers, workers and pupils 
to and from instruction classes, where this service is re- 
quired. 

An additional detail calling for attention here and now is 
the building up of a teachers’ reference library for each 
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school. There should be on hand at least a few well selected 
reference books. The Diocesan Office of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine usually submits or will supply a list. 
The Manual of Religious Vacation Schools has a partial 
bibliography from which to choose, and suggestions are 
given in the five cent leaflet, The Confraternity of Christ- 
tan Doctrine, printed by The St. Anthony Guild Press, of 
Paterson, N. J. 

The matters mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs 
should have first attention from those who are planning sum- 
mer vacation schools. For the completion of the organiza- 
tion work numerous details must subsequently be worked 
out. 


Well in advance of the opening of school, chairmen should 
be appointed to assist the director and the officers of the 
parish unit in taking care of these details. 


(1) The place for holding the sessions must be chosen. 
If a school building in the vicinity of the church is avail- 
able, the presence of the Blessed Sacrament for devotions, 
the equipment of the school building for the conduct of 
classes and the use of the grounds for recreation make a 
happy combination. 


(2) Living accommodations must be provided for in- 
structors. 

(3) Funds for the expenses of the vacation school must 
be provided by the local parish or mission, if possible, under 
the direction of the treasurer of the parish unit. Money is 
needed to purchase text books and project supplies for pupils 
(these are in turn paid for by the children); to furnish 
board and lodging for the teachers where this expense is 
not cared for locally; and for an offering for the Sisters and 
seminarians, where they are on the teaching staff. 


(4) At least a month before school opens, work on pub- 
licity should be undertaken. The director will supervise 
publicity, which will consist mainly of weekly newspaper 
articles and notices, of posters in conspicuous places, and of 
contact with parents to invite them to specific exercises on 
special days. 
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(5) A committee on properties should have on hand by 
the opening day, blackboard, chalk and erasers, where these 
are not part of the local equipment; paste, scissors and proj- 
ect materials; texts to be purchased by the children, and 
religious articles to be used as rewards of merit. Arrange- 
ments for the ordering of these supplies should be made with 
the secretary of the parish unit well in advance. 


(6) On the opening day, when the enrollment exceeds 
fifty, there should be a committee of five, previously in- 
structed in methods, to expedite the work of registration. 
The registration cards filled in by the fishers in their earlier 
work of visiting will make this task easier. 


(7) The closing exercises furnish the climax of the ses- 
sion, taking in many places the form of a Communion break- 
fast. Parents are invited to the short program of drama- 
tizations, songs and exercises provided by the pupils and 
exemplifying their work during the period. The completed 
projects will be on exhibition and will be found to excite 
much interest and admiration. In outlying places especially 
this will be a gala day where young and old alike will share 
the enjoyment of an old time picnic or of whatever form 
of entertainment may be provided. The reward of both 
pupils and teachers will be the feeling of work well done and 
the development of a wider sympathy and understanding, 
powerful bonds in a closer union with their Ideal, the Christ- 
Child among the Doctors. 


HELP THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION ! 


If this magazine is of assistance to you, tell your 
friends about it. The JourNAL oF REticious IN- 
STRUCTION needs subscribers and financial assistance 
to continue its work. Your cooperation will con- 
tribute to the improvement of religious instruction in 
the United States. 
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a bear, because the suicide faces the terrors of hell when flee- 
ing from some earthly trial. 


Suicide can result from exposing oneself needlessly to 
danger. This would include the performing of reckless 
stunts, hanging on the rear of street cars or autos, playing 
with dangerous weapons, etc. 


Suicide can be indirect by injuring or shortening one’s 
own life. This would be called slow suicide. It could be 
caused by excessive anger, hatred, impurity, dieting, intem- 
perance in eating, drinking, etc. 


SPIRITUAL MURDER would include direct death by mortal 
sin to the soul of another, or indirect death by any injury 
to another’s soul. This is caused by scandal and bad exam- 
ple. Scandal here means teaching, leading or forcing an- 
other to sin by word or act; deliberately tempting, volun- 
tarily influencing, or giving occasion to commit sin. Such a 
one is the helpmate of the devil. Spiritual murder is caused 
by the following: writing, printing, selling or lending books 
that are indecent or blasphemous; showing or giving bad 


pictures; telling indecent stories or singing bad songs; 
urging one to drink intoxicating liquor; eating meat on 
Friday in the presence of others; using bad language in the 
presence of others; acting so as to arouse, or suggesting to 
another to commit sin. 


SPIRITUAL SUICIDE is killing the spiritual life of one’s own 
soul, directly, by committing mortal sin; or indirectly, by 
any thought, word or act which would lead to mortal sin. 


Why did God give this Fifth Commandment? Among His 
reasons must be: to protect your life, the life of your body 
and the life of your soul; to provide peace and happiness by 
commanding others not to be angry, envious or hateful 
toward you, and not tempt you to sin. 


Why should you obey this Fifth Commandment? Because 
it is a commandment given, not by man, but by God. Life 
belongs, not to you, but to God to give and to take. By 
suicide, you would send your soul to hell. If you wish hell, 
you may freely choose it, but you have no right to send an- 
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other’s soul to hell. This you would do by the murder of a 
person whose soul is in mortal sin. This you could do by 
inducing a person to commit mortal sin. Anger, quarrelling, 
hatred, revenge and envy also would cause you to have a vile 
and repulsive disposition. Being disliked by others, you 
would have no friends. With such a disposition, you would 
not be successful in this life and you would be inviting 
punishment for eternity. Hence, obedience to this com- 
mandment is most important. 

To protect yourself against the violation of this com- 
mandment, you should practice the following: kindness, love 
of neighbor, forgiveness, charity, unselfishness, meekness; 
live in peace with your neighbor; take proper care of your 
health. Learn and practice the beatitudes (see Lesson 16 
of the Catechism), and the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy (see Lesson 19 of the Catechism). 

Cardinal Newman wrote: “It is almost the definition of a 
gentleman to say that he is one who never inflicts pain.” 
Compare your words and acts with what is required by the 
Fifth Commandment and decide whether or not you are a 
gentleman. 


After serious study of this lesson, you should make this 
resolution: Never to think unkindly of others; never to 
speak in an unfriendly way about, or to, others; never to 
act unkindly toward others. 


The following should be learned and practiced every day: 


“Kind hearts are gardens, kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the flowers, kind deeds are the fruits; 
Take care of your garden, and keep out the weeds; 
Fill, fill it with sunshine, kind words and kind deeds.” 

(AicE Carry) 


PROBLEMS 


1. Ina lecture you hear a doctor say that cripples, who have 
badly deformed bodies and people who suffer and who 
have no hope of recovery, should be mercifully put out 
of their misery by some drug which causes painless 
death. If your friend believes this, how would you ex- 
plain this matter to him? 
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A robber enters your house. Your father must shoot 
or be shot. Has your father a right to wound or to kill 
the robber? Why? 


. Jack has lived a bad life. As a boy, he was disobedient, 


disrespectful and mean to his parents. He went with 
a gang that skipped school, were profane and sometimes 
stole. Jack did likewise. Later he started to drink. 
After his mother’s death, his sister Mary told him that 
he had killed their mother as she died of a broken heart 
on account of his actions? Could this have been pos- 
sible? 


. Suppose someone tells you that the Fifth Commandment 


is not meant for children because they never kill any- 
one. What would your answer be? 


. Two boys (or girls) are fighting. When you tell them 


that this is wrong, they say that there is no command- 
ment forbidding it. What would you tell them? 


. If you were asked, how would you explain that anger, 


fighting, hatred, revenge and envy are included in the 
Fifth Commandment? 


. Some children think it is “smart” to hang on street cars, 
to run in front of autos, etc. Are these sinful acts? 


. Luke induces his friend to commit a serious sin. He is 


worried and asks you if this is really murder. What 
would you tell him? 


QUESTIONS 


Written answers to any five that you select. 


1. What is the Fifth Commandment? 
2. What is murder? 

s. 
4 
5 


Who has the right to take life, and why? 


. Who has not the right to take life and why? 
. How do you justify capital punishment? 
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What is meant by indirect murder? 
What is suicide? 


When and why is suicide a serious sin? 


What is slow suicide? 

What is spiritual murder? 

How is spiritual murder committed? 
What is spiritual suicide? 


What would you suggest to help one to obey this com- 
mandment? 


Name the Beatitudes. 


Name the Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy. 
Recite the verse, “Kind Words.” 


Theology, basing its conclusions on revelation, tells man that 
God’s motive in creating him was to share His love, His happiness, 
His very life with man. God’s purpose in placing man on earth was 
to have him honor His Creator and, in so doing, prepare himself 
for his destined happiness. In promoting the honor of God, man 


is to find his truest happiness, relatively here and completely here- 
after. 


Working out from these principles the Catholic educator holds 
that the aim of education is so to guide the student that his develop- 
ment will be motivated by the desire to shed honor on God by his 
achievements, by his manner of living. ‘““Thou art My beloved Son, 
in Thee I am well pleased.” Proximate, secondary objectives also 
have their place in education; they may be many and varied. But 
since the purpose of life as a whole is to promote God’s honor, any 
scheme of education which neglects this fundamental goal leaves 
man in a quandary. Any Catholic educator who minimizes this 
spiritualization of the educational process and exalts utility, wealth, 
fame or mere humanitarian service is untrue to those revealed 
truths which have given a divine splendor to all of life. eal 

By W. H. Russell, “Religion and Correlation in Education,” 


The Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary, 1936). p. 71. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE LAST ANOINTING 


REVEREND LEO. P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Holy Mother the Church has drawn on the natural sym- 
bolism of Religion for many of her sacred ceremonies, not 
at all disturbed by the fact that they were used in false reli- 
gions and in the temporary dispensation of the Old Law. 
For they do not belong to what is false in the one, or im- 
perfect in the other, but are of their nature suited to sym- 
bolize higher spiritual things to which, as St. Thomas says, 
man is led by the hand through sensible and tangible signs. 
And in this she has been guided by her divine Founder who 
established a system of sensible signs efficacious of sancti- 
fying grace, giving supernatural life by the divine power that 
flows through and vivifies, for the moment at least, the 
helpless natural element, nay more gives it power to confer 
this divine life. Thus we are led to consider the fifth sacra- 
ment in the sevenfold system of means of grace, Extreme 
Unction, the Last Anointing. We remark that it is not the 
last in the sense that death will certainly follow on its re- 
ception, but last in the list of many anointings practiced by 
the Church, some of which are the matter of sacraments 
properly so called, others only sacramentals or the cere- 
monial of sacraments. The use of oil for anointing in some 
form or another is as old as the world, being given by the 
wise Provider of all things for soothing, healing, relieving 
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stress and pain to man, who since the fall is born to labor 
and eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. Very early, too, it 
was used symbolically in connection with the worship of 
God in the consecration of objects and men to the exclusive 
service of God in worship. It added beauty to them, it en- 
riched them and made them a little less unworthy of their 
high position, thus mystically ennobling them and removing 
from them their defects, thus coming back by another way 
to the sense of healing and comforting or strengthening. 

So we may expect that the Church, which is the perfect 
religion and perfect in her adaptation of all things to the 
religious needs and cravings of men, should through her 
divine Master find a place for anointings in her liturgy and 
even in the great means of sanctification, thereby elevating 
a natural fitness of symbolism to an efficacious sign of super- 
natural grace. Her worship is illuminated joyfully, oil 
feeding the lamps that are faint reflections of the glory of 
God’s court in the heavenly Jerusalem. Oil is taken and 
by multiplied blessings consecrated and set apart for all 
times from common use that it may serve for anointing of 
objects and persons unto various offices, in various stages 
in the spiritual life, for the various needs of the members 
of the household of the faith. For after all, all is referred to 
the Head of the Mystical Body, Jesus, the Messiah, the 
Christ, that is the Anointed of God, with the fullness of the 
anointing of the Spirit, and we in turn receive the anointing 
of the Spirit by participation, to which point all the anoint- 
ings of the liturgy. 


And so the Church anoints with oil the bells that call the 
faithful to divine worship, that announce to them the prin- 
cipal events in the Christian life from birth to death, that 
the bells may speak with the voice of the Spirit. She anoints 
with her sacred oils the altar table on which the Lamb of 
God is once more mystically slain, the sacred vessels that 
receive His precious Body and Blood in the act of immola- 
tion, which is the Sacrifice of the New and Everlasting Cove- 
nant of God with man. She further consecrates the temple, 
wherein the Sacrifice is offered and where the faithful 
anointed with the Spirit assemble, that it may be wholly 
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unto God. In the sacred rite of ordination to the priest- 
hood of Christ, she anoints the hands of the minister of the 
New Sacrifice, announcing that in consecrating his members 
to the service of the Church, whatever He blesses shall be 
blessed, whatever he consecrates shall be consecrated. He 
goes forth in his priestly power, another Christ walking 
among men, blessing and not cursing, but going about do- 
ing good. In consecrating her high priests the bishops, she 
further anoints their head, crowning them with the outpour- 
ing of the horn of the grace and salvation of the Holy Spirit, 
giving to them the fullness of the character of the priesthood 
of Christ according to the order of Melchisedech. 


In another connection, mindful of the great truth that all 
power is from God, the Supreme Lord of the world, she 
anointed temporal sovereigns on the day of their corona- 
tion as rulers of their people, confirming the choice of the 
people in the acceptance and solemn dedication of the prince 
to his great duty of protection of the commonweal. But 
mindful still more of the royal service of the Christian life 
in the ceremonial of baptism by water and the Holy Ghost, 
she anoints the head of the one baptised, consecrating him 
in his royal inheritance, since by baptism he has become a 
child of God, an heir of heaven, the adopted brother of the 
Christ, the natural Son of God. Then in view of the dan- 
gers to which he shall be exposed, she anoints him also on 
the breast and back, that he may be prepared as an athlete 
to defend himself in the contest in which he engages with the 
world and the flesh and the devil, enemies within and with- 
out, before and behind, even from his earliest days of his 
supernatural life. Even as a child in the faith he wears 
this twofold protective anointing against the evils that will 
certainly assail him, but his part in the struggle is as yet 
mostly defensive. But the period of childhood does not 
last and there is no arrested growth provided for in the 
Christian life; to live is to develop and not by years is our 
growth counted in the supernatural order but in the unfold- 
ing of the riches of grace. So shortly there is provision made 
for spiritual manhood, in the complement of baptism, the 
sacrament of confirmation, the strengthening. This is the 
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induction into the duty of a soldier in the army of Christ, a 
more active part in the Christian warfare as befits the period 
of manhood in the life of every good citizen of the Christ- 
ian commonwealth, which is the kingdom of God. And to 
that we are dedicated by the high priest, our bishop, who 
taking sacred chrism, anoints us on the forehead, signing us 
with the sign of our redemption, which is to the terror of 
demons and to our emboldening in the profession of our 
faith by word and by deed, that we may not only stand 
fast in the faith in which we are called but may lend our 
efforts in the spreading of the kingdom, in drawing more 
and more souls into the body of which Christ, the Anointed 
is the Head. For again the Holy Spirit is invoked upon us 
and is diffused in our hearts in spiritual anointing, so suit- 
ably symbolised in the action of the high priest imposing 
his consecrated hands upon us in the unction of chrism and 
in the sign of our salvation. 


And thereafter the soldier of Christ walks through life 
sealed and signed in the character of Christ, laboring ac- 
cording to the direction of the Apostle as a good soldier of 
Christ, not always escaping wounds in the good fight but 
finding healing for them in penance and in the leaves of the 
tree of life, the Christ, always present in His Church. The 
years go by, for some a short life, for others length of days, 
but inevitably the body is worn out and sickness in one 
form or another overtakes all the sons of Adam. They bear 
his curse in death, the penalty of sin, which God has not seen 
fit to remove even in the super-abundant redemption of His 
Son, but has left as the gateway to another life. And such 
is the constitution of our nature, the intimate union of soul 
and body in one complete substance, that body and soul 
mutually interact upon each other, so that our mental proc- 
esses,are disturbed by physical weakness, and in serious sick- 
ness our will is weakened, we find ourselves naturally less 
strong in resisting temptations, our judgment is clouded, 
and there is no doubt that the evil spirit, quick to take ad- 
vantage of our dispositions, redoubles his attacks upon our 
souls. The more serious sickness that puts us in danger of 
death increases our disabilities and our enemy makes the 
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more violent assault inasmuch as the time to him seems 
short in which he may regain his power over our souls that 
were snatched from him by the power of Christ. 


But our loving Master, Who became like to us in all things 
save sin, knows all our weaknesses and has provided for 
every situation and every need of the Christian life. Hence 
we know that He also provided for this desperate situation 
when the failing body endangers the spiritual soul of man 
and threatens to take away from him in the hour of physical 
weakness the hard earned merits and the crown of all the 
strivings of his stronger days. Holy Mother Church 
solemnly teaches us that Christ instituted the sacrament of 
the last anointing, an efficacious sign of grace like the other 
sacraments, conferring grace like them, remitting sin and 
further having as its special sacramental effect the comfort- 
ing and strengthening of those dangerously sick. Its min- 
ister according to its purpose is the duly ordained priest, 
who like another Christ lays on his consecrated hands for 
the healing of soul and body. 

This is the last anointing for those in danger of death 
from sickness, wherein they are anointed with holy oil, 
accompanied by the prayer of the priest, with the infallible 
result that they receive the grace of God for their spiritual 
strength or consolation, and often also for their physical 
or bodily welfare. In the present rite of the Western 
Church, time and circumstances permitting, the priest 
anoints with consecrated oil each of the five senses, repeat- 
ing the prayer: “Through this holy anointing and His own 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever 
faults thou hast committed through sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and speech, touch, etc.”’ We say in the present rite, 
for this form was not always used and hence we conclude 
that the form was not precisely determined by Christ, but 
essentially consists in the anointing of the body and prayer 
for the sick. So in urgent necessity a single anointing suf- 
fices, preferably on the forehead, or on anyone of the senses, 
with the general invocation of the tender mercy of God 
for the sick person. But it is determined by Christ that 
only the priest is the minister of this sacrament, and usually 
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it belongs to the parish priest as a proper part of his min- 
istry of the care of souls. 


No one is capable of this sacrament save by the reception 
of baptism, with the character it imprints of passive par- 
ticipation in the priesthood of Christ. But further from the 
purpose and effects of this last anointing, one must have 
attained to the use of reason and must be in danger of death 
from sickness or serious bodily injury. For the sacrament 
is the complement of the sacrament of penance and sup- 
poses that its subject has been capable of sin, whose remains 
it was instituted to remove. It is further directed by its 
very institution to the spiritual and bodily relief of those 
in danger of death from some form of bodily infirmity, hav- 
ing very special effects in their regard. For others in danger 
of death from external causes but still in bodily health the 
other sacraments suffice. Ordinarily, too, it supposes that 
the recipient is in the state of sanctifying grace, for extreme 
unction is a sacrament of the living, increasing sanctifying 
grace; yet on the unconscious, if they have at least attri- 
tion for their mortal sins, it will confer the first grace of 
justification. Even to one who is conscious but who in good 
faith thinks himself to be in the state of grace it will confer 
sanctifying grace provided he has attrition for his sins. 


The divine institution of this sacrament is certain from 
the teaching of the Church and no other proof is needed for 
a Catholic. But we have also in the epistle of St. James a 
very clear text, describing the use of the sacrament and its 
effects. “Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in 
the priest of the Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick man; and the Lord shall raise 
him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 
This is manifestly our sacrament of extreme unction, with 
the priest, the prayer and anointing, relieving the sick man, 
effecting forgiveness of sins, administered by the author- 
ity and power of Christ. So the Church has always under- 
stood it and the witness to her teaching prevails even in the 





*St. James. V :14, 15. 
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churches that have separated themselves from her in early 
times. No reasonable objection can be raised from the 
scantiness of testimony in the early Church, for it is estab- 
lished beyond question that this sacrament was regarded as 
the complement of penance, and hence did not call for 
special separate treatment. 

We pass on then to consider more in detail the effects 
of this sacrament that sets forth in a particular manner the 
tender mercy of God towards his children. Like every sacra- 
ment of the living it gives an increase of sanctifying grace 
and this in proportion to the dispositions of the one receiv- 
ing it. But it has besides its own special effect, the partic- 
ular sacramental grace suited to the situation of the recip- 
ient and the special need he has of assistance at this stage 
of his spiritual life. We recognize the extremity to which 
we are come when afflicted in body we are in danger of 
death. Our thoughts turn back over the shortcomings of our 
life, aided and abetted by the evil spirits who suggest 
despair at the recollection of so much neglect of grace, so 
much self-seeking and so little thought of God’s interests. 
If such are the anxieties even of those who have led a pious 
and regular life, how much more the anguish of the careless 
and indifferent in the service of the Master. But unto all 
who receive the last anointing, in the person of His min- 
ister, comes the healing Savior, reminding us of the mercy 
of God which is above all His works, and the divine virtue 
passes out from Him to excite in the afflicted member of 
His Body, confidence in the divine gentleness for sinners; 
solace is given to the pains of body in the form of courage 
to sustain this evil more easily and a certain boldness to 
resist the final assault of the demon, who would take occa- 
sion of our weakness to turn us away from the service of a 
loving Master. Once more according to the symbolism of 
the rite of anointing the Holy Spirit is diffused in our hearts 
and we are enlivened with the life of Christ, so that in life 
and in death nothing can separate us from Him. 

As the complement of the sacrament of penance, the last 
anointing remits our venial sins and removes the remains 
of sin, which are principally in the weakness of will and the 
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depression of mind that results from the habits of sin, which 
have wounded and scarred our souls and have not been 
perfectly healed by penance. Further it removes the re- 
mains of sin in helping to cancel out wholly or in part at 
least the temporal punishment yet due to sin forgiven, in 
proportion it would seem to our dispositions. As was beau- 
tifully expressed in the writers of the Middle Ages this 
anointing is the final preparation for the glory of the life to 
come, relieving the soul of all sin and punishment so that 
properly received the faithful may pass into the presence of 
God without any debt even as the newly baptised child. 
Since so much depends upon the dispositions of the recipient 
of the sacrament for this blessed effect, as well as for the 
fullness of the special grace of comfort, it is easy to see 
how important it is that the priest be called as soon as any- 
one comes into the danger of death that the sacrament may 
be received by the sick person while still conscious and able 
to dispose himself. 

Such are the spiritual effects of the last anointing, but it 
has a physical effect also, conditional, however, on the kindly 
providence of God. As the Council of Trent states, it may 
restore the recipient to health “if this be expedient for his 
soul’s salvation.” And it is not a rare experience that the 
sick improve after they have benefited by this sacred unc- 
tion. Nor can their improvement and restoration to health 
be explained as merely natural, due to the peace of mind 
that follows on the spiritual consolation of the reception 
of the sacrament. Nor, on the other hand, is it to be con- 
sidered a miracle in the proper sense of the term, but rather 
a special activity of the ordinary providence of God. The 
prayer of the priest has a special sacramental efficacy mov- 
ing God to aid and stimulate in a natural though quite ex- 
ceptional way the recuperative powers of the patient. For 
this effect also it is understood that the priest should be 
called before the sickness makes such advances that only a 
manifest miracle can save the sick man. Consideration of 
all these effects, spiritual and physical, certain and cond- 
itional, gives us to see the sacrament of Extreme Unction 
in its proper aspect, so different from the superstitious fear 
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that it means that the sick person is abandoned to the forces 
of death. Our faith tells us that in such extreme neces- 
sity we should rather turn to the God of all mercies, and no 
more effective means of fulfilling this duty is at hand than 
to receive the sacred unction, which will engender in us 
that firm trust in God which we so need, that perfect sub- 
mission to His will, that patience in trial, that blessed accept- 
ance of His providence, which is the divine wisdom, dispos- 
ing all things strongly yet sweetly in life or in death to our 
eternal happiness. 


THE YOUTHFUL CRIMINAL 
The majority of criminals reported to the Government for the 
first three months of 1935 were nineteen years of age. Next in 
line are criminals in the twenty-two-year-old group, and they are 


followed by criminals who are twenty-one, twenty-three, eighteen, 
twenty-four, and twenty years of age. After the twenty-five-year 
mark, there is a decrease in the number of criminals. 

These figures cover a restricted time period, but they show no 
great divergence from reports which have been filed during the 
last ten years. Too great reliance must not be placed upon them as 
evidence that crime is increasing or decreasing. Still, with all 
deductions made, they are startling enough. If the typical criminal 
in the United States is just nineteen years old, it is plain that our 
plans for educating and training youth are not having their effect. 


The boy whose name is found on the prison records by the time 
he is nineteen years old, probably began the courses which led him 
to prison not long after he reached the age of reason. In all proba- 
bility, he came from a home broken by divorce, by the misconduct 
of one or both parents, or by destitution. Home, school, Church, 
and state must unite their efforts to prevent more of these wrecks. 
No one of them can successfully undertake the task. 


America, Vol. LIV, No. 18 (February 8, 1936) 415-16. 





New Books in Rebiew 


Faith for Life. By Rev. James J. Graham, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xiii+343. 
Price $1.40 (catalog); $1.05 (list). 


Father Graham’s text illustrates the question-answer-ex- 
planation procedure of presenting fundamentals of Christian 
Doctrine. He justifies his method of presentation in the 
following paragraph: 

A question-answer-explanation method of presentation has been 
used as an efficient tool for pointing out the essentials of the matter, 
and not with any intention of affording mere memory exercises in 
religious information; nonetheless the succinct statements in the 
answers offer a great help to study. The method is used as an or- 
ganization tool to assure the student’s attention to the basic matter 
and the application of the explanations to the pivotal statements of 
the formal answers. 

The book is a general review for fourth year high school 
after more special studies have been made in the first three 
years of the high school with liturgical, historical, socio- 
logical and other points of view. At the close of each of the 
thirty-six chapters there are given ten questions for study, 
discussion and review. The following are the author’s chap- 
ter headings: I. Religion; II. Reason and Faith; III. The 
Sources of Revelation: Holy Scripture; IV. The Sources 
of Revelation: Tradition; V. God; VI. Creation; VII. 
Man; VIII. Original Sin; [X. Actual Sin; X. The Incarna- 
tion; XI. The Redemption; XII. The Holy Ghost; XIII. 
Grace; XIV. The Church of Christ; XV. The Identification 
of the Church of Christ Today; XVI. The Teaching and 
Governing Functions of the Church; XVII. The Seven 
Sacraments in General; XVIII. Baptism; XIX. Confirma- 
tion; XX. The Sacrament of Penance or Confession; XXI. 
Indulgences; XXII. The Holy Eucharist or Holy Com- 
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munion; XXIII. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; XXIV. 
Extreme Unction; XXV. Holy Order; XXVI. Matrimony; 
XXVII. Sacramentals; XXVIII. Prayer; XXIX. The Ten 
Commandments; XXX. The First Commandment; XXXI. 
The Second and Third Commandments; XXXII. The 
Fourth and Fifth Commandments; XXIII. The Sixth and 
Ninth Commandments; XXXIV. The Seventh, Eighth, and 
Tenth Commandments; XXXV. The Six Commandments 
of the Church; XXXVI. The Last Things of Man and the 
World. 


A Course of Directed Study in Religion. Grade Seven. 
Pp. 173. Price $1.16. Grade Eight. Pp. 92. Price 65c. In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: Diocesan School Office, 1935. 

In these two volumes the Diocese of Indianapolis offers 
detailed assistance to teachers in using the seventh and 
eighth grade texts of “The Christ Life Series.” The plan of 
development followed in these two books is similar to that 
used in A Course of Directed Study in Religion for Grades 
IV and V, and reviewed in the January and March, 1936 
issues of this JOURNAL. 


A Manual of Catholic Action. By Mgr. Luigi Civardi. 
Translated by C. C. Martindale, S.J. With Preface by His 
Excellency Archbishop Cicognani, New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxiii+247. Price $2.00. 

This manual, translated from the Italian, is the first 
authoritative handbook in English dealing with the funda- 
mental principles of a movement that is sometimes misinter- 
preted. The book has been blessed by the Holy Father and 
gives in detail the various papal pronouncements dealing 
with Catholic Action. 


The Secret of Saint John Bosco. By Henri Ghéon. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. 203. Price $2.00. 

Henri Ghéon needs no introduction as an outstanding 
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biographer of the saints. In The Secret of Saint John Bosco 
teachers of Religion will find the portrait of one who human- 
ized “the approach to the Eternal Truth by kindly will and 
kindly action.” A minimum of discipline in the classroom, 
complete liberty outside it, the need of the teacher to take 
interest in all that interests the boy, the necessity of win- 
ning confidence and affection, the fact that the young should 
not be overwhelmed with sermons unless they are short, no 
going ina body to Confession or Communion, the protection 
of the boy’s reputation—these are some of the things for 
which Saint John Bosco stood and whose life history is pre- 
sented with charm by Henry Ghéon in The Secret of Saint 
John Bosco. 


The Church Edifice and Its Appointments. By Rev. Har- 
old E. Collins. Foreword by His Excellency The Most Rev. 
John J. Mitty, D.D. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin Press, 
1936. Pp. xxii+192. Price $1.50 net. 

This volume will be a valuable handbook for all those 
interested in the building and furnishing of a church. It is 
not a book of ceremonies or a book of rubrics. It gives, 
however, a summary of the laws governing the building, 
the dedication and the furnishings of a Catholic church. 
Where there was neither rubric nor a decree concerning a 
certain point the author uses the opinions of recognized 
authorities. In each case Dr. Collins gives the references 
to the works consulted or quoted. The book is presented 
with the following headings: I. The Building of a Church; 
II. The Dedication of a Church; III. The Divisions of a 
Church; IV. The Altar; V. The Tabernacle; VI. Furnish- 
ings of the Altar; VII. Furnishings of the Sanctuary; 
VIII. The Sacred Vessels; IX. Altar Linens; X. Sacred 
Vestments; XI. The Parochial Registers. 


Our Palace Wonderful or Man’s Place in Visible Creation. 
Seventh Thousand Revised and Enlarged Edition. By Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck. New York: Frederick Pustet Com- 
pany, Inc., 1936. Pp. 180. Price $1.25. 
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This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work in which 
the author presents the findings of ancient and modern 
sciences that man may learn of Nature and be prompted to 
give glory to Nature’s God. The author does not aim to 
convince the unbeliever but to confirm the believer. 


Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936. Pp. 
26. Price 25c 


This pamphlet is the first of a series on the various divi- 
sions of the Catholic school system in the United States, 
giving a statistical account of Catholic universities, colleges 
and normal schools. The pamphlets now in preparation will 
give similar information for seminaries, high schools and 
elementary schools. The data presented in this pamphlet 
were procured in 1933-34. 


Francis, Father. Unit A—Babyhood and Early Child- 
hood of Jesus. For the primary Grades. “The Life of Christ 
in Picture and Story.” Milwaukee, Wis.: Father Francis, 
1501 So. Layton Boulevard, 1936. Price 5c each. 

This is one of the three units for the primary grades in 
“The Life of Christ in Picture and Story.” There are fif- 
teen pictures to the unit, each with its story and accompany- 
ing exercise. Like the other pictures in the series these pic- 
tures are 6x7 inches in size and are printed in looseleaf 
form on heavy white paper, 8x10” inches, suitable for water 
color or crayon. Each story is planned to offer inspiration 
and material for language activities. 


Instructions for Non-Catholics before Marriage. By Rev. 
Anthony L. Ostheimer. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin 
Press, 1935. Pp. viit232. Price 60c. 

The author has endeavored to keep the non-Catholic con- 
stantly in mind in preparing this book to be used in conform- 
ity with the laws of the different dioceses requiring the non- 
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Catholic, who wishes to marry a Catholic, to take a course of 
instructions in Catholic doctrine before the marriage is per- 
mitted. Just the main points of faith are treated and those 
things Catholics are asked about by the fair-minded non- 
Catholic. The book is not only for the use of the priest, 
but it can be placed in the hands of the non-Catholic. 


1936 Fransciscan Almanac. Paterson, N. J.; St. An- 
thony’s Guild, 1936. Pp. xix+482. Price 50c; by mail 60c. 

This volume, formerly known as St. Anthony’s Almanac, 
is now in its thirtieth year of publication and offers an ex- 
traordinary wealth of reference information dealing with 
the Church, its teaching, history and practice. 


The Spotlight on Catholic Church Music. By Dom Gre- 
gory Hiigle, O.S.B. Boston, Mass.: McLaughlin & Reilly 
Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+118. No price received. 

In this pamphlet Father Hiigle gives answers to the most 
common inquiries addressed to the “Question Box” of The 
Caecilia. during the years 1933-34. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bandas, Rudolph G. Biblical Questions, Volume II]—New Testa- 
ment. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. viii+ 
297. Price $1.00 (postage extra). 

Collins, Rev. Harold E. The Church Edifice and Its Appoint- 
ments. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin Press, 1936. Pp. xxii+192. 
Price $1.50. 


Dudley, Owen Francis. The Coming of the Monster. A Tale of 
the Masterful Monk. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 
1936. Pp. 275. Price $2.00. 

Francis, Father. Unit 1]]—The Child Jesus at Work and at Play. 
For the Intermediate Grades. “The Life of Christ in Picture and 
Story.” Milwaukee, Wis.: Father Francis, 1501 So. Layton Boule- 
vard, 1936. Price 5c each with work sheets; 3c each without work 
sheets—pictures and story only. Teacher's Guide. Pp. 35. Price 
Se each (postage extra). 
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Graham, Rev. James J. Faith for Life. Advanced General Re- 
ligion. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. 
Pp. xiii+343. Price $1.40 (catalog) ; $1.05 (list). 

Heeg, Aloysius J., S.J. Teacher’s Manual for Jesus and I. Teach- 
ing the First Communion Class. Chicago, IIl.: Loyola University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 16. 


Lloyd, Llewelyn. Correlative English. A Textbook for the Sec- 
ond Year of High School. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. xii+303. Price $1.25 retail. 

Maxwell, Joseph R. N., S.J. The Happy Ascetic Adolph Petit of 


the Society of Jesus. New York: Benziger Bros., 1936. Pp. xi+ 
212. Price $1.75. 


Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L. IJnstructions for Non-Catholics 
before Marriage. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin Press, 1935. Pp. 
vii+232. Price 60c. 

Predmore, Rev. George V. Sacred Music and The Catholic 


Church. Boston, Mass.: McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 1936. Pp. xvi+ 
219. Price $2.50. 


Proceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine—Rochester, New York, October 30, 
31, 1935. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. x+ 
202. Price $1.00 (postage extra). 

Proface, Dom. College Men: Their Making and Unmaking. With 
a foreword by Dean Theodore A. Distler. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1935. Pp. 324. Price $2.00. $2.15 postpaid. 

Przywara, Erich, S.J. An Augustine Synthesis. Introduction by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xvi+496. Price $4.00. 

St. Michael Cowan, Sister; Sisters of the Holy Spirit. Rest 
Awhile. Readings and Meditations for Retreats. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. xi+153. Price $1.25. 

The 1936 Franciscan Almanac. Thirtieth Year of Publication. 
(Formerly Known as St. Anthony’s Almanac.) Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild, 1936. Pp. xix+482. Price 50c; by mail 60c. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Grown Up Altar Boy. By the Editors of The Catholic Boy. 
Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 14. 
Price 10c ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 


A Manual of Lenten Devotions. Brooklyn, New York: Interna- 


tional Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 48. Price 10c; $7.00 the 
hundred. 
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Benedictine Monks. The Hour of Prime. The Office of Prime 
for Sunday and for every day of the week from the Roman Brevi- 
ary. For the Use of the Laity. The Popular Liturgical Library, 
Series II, No. 9. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 
1935. Pp. 113. Price 15c; discounts in lots. 


Benz, The Reverend Francis E. and John S. Gibbons. Maid of 
the Sacred Sword. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor 


Press, 1936. Pp. 21. Price 10c; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation 
charge. 


Catholic Rural Life Objectives. A Series of Discussions on Some 
Elements of Major Importance in the Philosophy of Agrarianism. 


St. Paul, Minn.: National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1936. 
Pp. 56. 


Cox, Ignatius W., S.J. Mercy Killing Is Murder! New York: 
The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 15. Price 5¢ each. 


Dougherty, Rev. Daniel M. The “Our Father’ for Children. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 32. Price 5c each. 


Explanations for a Stranger Attending Catholic Services. Hunt- 
ington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 
10c ; $3.00 per 100 plus transportation charge. 


Gillis, James M., C.S.P. If Not Christianity, What? Hunting- 
ton, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor, 1936. Pp. 84. Price 25c post- 
paid. 


How To Be Happy. From the French. Brooklyn, New York: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 47. Price 10c; 
$7.00 the hundred. 


Kirsch, Felix M., O.M.Cap. Home, School & Co. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 21. Price 10c post- 
paid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 


McDowell, Rachel K. My Audience with the Holy Father. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 48. Price 5c each. 


Noll, The Most Rev. J. F., D.D. The Christian Faith before the 
Bar of Reason. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 


1936. Pp. 27. Price 10c postpaid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transporta- 
tion charge. 


O’Brien, Rev. John A. Mexico Destroys Religious Freedom. 
Mexico’s Policies in the Light of American Ideals. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 39. Price 10c post- 
paid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 


O’Connor, The Rev. Maurice. The Protestant Mind—in 1935 
A.D. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 
31. Price 10c posptaid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 
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Organized Social Justice. An Economic Program for the United 
States Applying Pius XI’s Great Encyclical on Social Life 131 


Signers. Notes and A Study Outline. Printed for the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 31. Price 5c each. 


Prayers to St. Joseph (With Novena). Brooklyn, New York: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1936. Pp. 24. Price 5c; 
$4.00 the hundred. 


Sheen, Fulton J. The Fullness of Christ. Huntington, Indiana: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 168. Price 60c. 


Smith, Rev. William J., S.J. “First Friday’ Thoughts. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 5c each. 


von Schmidt-Pauli, Elizabeth. J Receive the Holy Ghost. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. George M. Dennerle. Verse ar- 
rangement by John C. Rath. Stories and Prayers for my Confirma- 
tion. St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetical Guild, 1936. Pp. 48. List price 
10c ; 8c in quantities of 25 ; $7.50 per hundred. 


Make Your Language Class 
Vital - Effective - Interesting 





—-— By Using 


The Life of Christ 


In Picture and Story 


Introduce the Boy Christ into your language class! 
Pictures fascinating . . . Ready to color . . . Work 
sheets stimulating . . . Procedure modern. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Units I, II, I1I—Pictures, Stories and Language wen! ye 
(8 in each unit) a unit 


Units I, II, IlI—Pictures and Stories only— 
(8 in each unit) 


Separate Teacher’s Guide for Units I, II, III 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Unit. A—Pictures, Stories, Reading Exercises— 
Miniature Reproduction (15 in each unit) 


(Original Picture 6x72 inches) Postage Extra 


1501-C SO. LAYTON BLVD. FATHER FRANCIS 








Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE MOTHER OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


Classes in Religion everywhere are giving special consid- 
eration during the present month to Mary, Mother of Christ. 
It would not be out of place for teachers, particularly those 
dealing with elementary school children, to evaluate the 
manner in which they present God’s holy Mother to children. 
Do they know her as she is described in the Gospels? Are 
they familiar with the Propers of the Mass for her feasts? 
Do they know the teachings of the Church about her? Have 
they seen her as the great painters of the world have pictured 
her? Or is the Mother of the Mystical Body presented to 
them as one who “‘weeps when a girl whistles,”’ one who has 
no understanding of human nature! 


TOWARD THE END OF THIS SCHOLASTIC YEAR 


In another month our schools will be closed or they will 
be very near to the day of closing. At this time we might well 
raise some pertinent questions, questions which later will be 
less easy to answer. For instance, have the pupils and stu- 
dents in our classes enjoyed this year’s study of Religion? 
Do their questions show that they are relating it to daily 
living? Are they as intellectually alert in their study of 
Religion as they are in other subjects in the curriculum? 
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How much out-of-school study do they give to Religion in 
comparison with the amount of time they give to secular 
subjects? What has been the effect of the Religion course on 
the religious life of the learner? To what degree is he 
growing in the habit of evaluating life situations in terms of 
religious values? The June examination will not give an- 
swers to the above questions but every teacher of Religion 
should have the information they can give. They are much 
better indexes of the success of teaching than any forma! 
classroom examination. We recommend their consideration 
to all teachers of Religion. 


VACATION SCHOOLS 


The preparation now being made for religious vacation 
schools is another indication of the widespread interest 
throughout the country in the problem of the public school 
child. Those who are familiar with the workings of the 
religious vacation school realize that in principle, and in 
practice where good practice is observed, it offers a period 
of enriched and concentrated study in the teaching of Rell- 
gion to those who have not had the privilege of attendance 
at Catholic schools. The National Center of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine has many helps to offer those 
unfamiliar with the organization and administration of a 
vacation school. Mrs. O’Hara’s article * in the April Jour- 
NAL OF ReELicious INsTRUCTION offered valuable sugges- 
tions. It would not be out of place at this season to mention 
several things which the religious vacation school should 
avoid. It should not be conducted as a school of athletics, a 
school of sewing or handicraft. The vacation school is a 


‘Linda Maley O’Hara, “Preparation for the Religious Vacation School,” 
JourNAL or Reticious INsrruction, Vol. VI, No. 8 (April, 1936). 
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school of Religion. Every activity in its program should be 
related to the formal teaching of Religion. Their moral 
values should be present not only in the mind of the direc- 
tor but in their systematic presentation and discussion by the 
group. The religious vacation school should be worthy of its 
name. We doubt if one-half hour or even one hour given to 
the formal study of Religion constitutes a religious vacation 
school. It is rather a class in Religion, offering children 
one-half hour or one hour of religious instruction as the case 
may be. We feel there is need to say a word about the size 
of classes in the religious vacation school. It is an utter 
impossibility to expect classes made up of from forty to one 
hundred children to receive anything like the attention that 
is their due as individual learners. We congratulate those 
centers that are at present preparing their teachers for vaca- 
tion schools. At the same time, we would urge those who 
have not yet given consideration to the question of teachers 


to do so at once. In urban areas particularly, if they are 
solicited in time, a sufficient number of teachers will always 
be available. Why then deprive our already underprivi- 
leged children of the benefits that we could give them if we 
would only foresee the needs of our individual diocesan or 
parochial situations? 


USING THE LIBRARY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN INTELLIGENT LAITY 


Teachers of Religion are eager to cooperate in the devel- 
opment of an intelligent laity. However, teachers and others 
are questioning the results of our present educational pro- 
cedures. Correctly used libraries, at all levels of the Cath- 
olic school system, have contributions to make. How many 
educated Catholics ever read Catholic literature from the 
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fields of morals, dogma, ascetics or history? It is quite pos- 
sible that the habits of the school have not contributed to 
Catholic reading. We can hardly expect the habit to develop 
if books are not easily accessible, if library cases are locked, 
if the librarian is of a frightening personality, if library 
hours are inconvenient and if available books are poorly 
selected. On the other hand, where students have easy ac- 
cess to books, where they have even taken part in their 
selection, where rules are kept at a minimum, the library will 
no longer be an indifferent factor in the educational process. 
From the fifth and sixth grade through the college pupils 
and students should be instructed in the use of books as an 
integral part of their regular class work and by their regular 
classroom teacher. In other words, training in the use of the 
library should be given in the solution of problems that the 
learner must face in preparing his regular class work. If 
pupils and students are to have repeated and valuable experi- 
ences in the use of the Religion section of the library, the 
teacher, first of all, must have an understanding of those 
teaching procedures that involve the use of books. With a 
more general recognition of the value of utilizing the library 
there is a greater need for librarians who know not only 
what is in the library but who are also familiar with class- 
room instruction. A writer recently suggested that those 
responsible for the supervision of instruction spend several 
hours a week at the circulation desk in the library of the 
school, and they will there observe unexpected phases of 
teaching, particularly where assignments are concerned. 
Teachers, at the elementary school level, can begin training 
in the use of books by means of classroom libraries, with 
books that are suited to the group, generous in supply, ap- 
propriate to class work, and easily accessible to pupils. 








EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PURPOSEFUL DRILL 


We like the point of view taken by Sister Mary Joan, S.P., 
in her study reported in the April issue * of the JOURNAL. 
We have learned that Sister Mary Joan is not at all sure that 
the material included in her forty drills is all worthy of drill 
attention. We were pleased to hear that she was interested 
in investigating the material that should be included in high 
school drills in Religion. Each item included in a series of 
drills should be scrutinized in terms of its usefulness to the 
learner and its meaning to him. Little or never used topics 
should not be included in any series of drills. Topics that 
will have little use in life should be omitted from the drill 
program. We would recommend the building-up of a de- 
fensible drill program, one that will require a one hundred 
per cent standard of all Catholic children and youth from 
the seventh grade on. We would like to open this question 
for further discussion. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE CHILD’S SUC- 
CESS IN SCHOOL WORK 


One of the dominant characteristics of Catholic education 
should be respect for the child as an individual. We 
sometimes wonder if all teachers are cognizant of their re- 
sponsibility in this regard. Without doubt, to crowded class- 
rooms and heavy teaching schedules, its neglect can be 
attributed. However, to those who are responsible for as- 
signing teaching loads, to superintendents, superiors of reli- 
gious communities, supervisors, and principals, this short 
editorial is particularly addressed. If the child is not a suc- 
cess in arithmetic, reading and language, it is only with 


* Sister Mary Joan, S.P., “Is Drill Necessary? Must Drill Be Monotonous?” 
Journal oF ReEtIcious Instruction, Vol. VI, No 8 (April, 1936). 
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difficulty that religious education will be successful. From 
failure or even discouragement in school subjects, the child 
can easily turn to undesirable forms of behavior, menacing, 
indeed, to moral and religious development. 


ANALYZING TEST ITEMS 


Teachers and committees who prepare examinations 
could engage in a profitable and simple piece of research if, 
before making out questions for the close of this present 
semester, they would take some time for an evaluation of 
the questions submitted to the children in their respective 
dioceses or schools either last June or this past January. 
Those engaged in such a study, by noting the topics tested, 
can easily procure a picture of what the examiner or exam- 
iners considered most important in the year or half year’s 
work. If examinations are well made, these topics will stand 
out in bold relief. If, on the other hand, the course is poorly 
placed or the test items are poorly selected another picture 
will be revealed. We recommend this investigation as a pre- 
liminary exercise to all who will engage in the preparation of 
tests during the next five or six weeks. 


“THE LOYOLA EDUCATIONAL DIGEST” 


For a long time we have felt that Catholic education has 
been woefully lacking in familiarity, and therefore in appre- 
ciation, of one of the most valuable educational aids that we 
know of. Since its first issue in March, 1924, we have used 
the Loyola Educational Digest in considering various peda- 
gogical problems relative to the teaching of Religion. It is, 
therefore, with pleasure we recommend The Digest to read- 
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ers of the JOURNAL as an invaluable source of help. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs describe some of the characteristics of 
The Loyola Educational Digest, published by Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago and edited by Reverend Austin G. 
Schmidt, S.J., a member of the Advisory Board of the Jour- 
NAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION: 


The Loyota EpucaTionaL, DicEsT appears ten times a year from 
October to July. Each issue consists of twenty 5”x8” cards, printed 
on both sides and containing about 900 words. These cards are 
digests of the most important and valuable articles in recent educa- 
tional periodicals, supplemented occasionally by bibliographies and 
other material of a similar type. 

On each card is printed the proper Dewey Decimal System classi- 
fication number. The user files his cards according to these numbers 
—automatically, without requiring any expert knowledge of the 
system—with the result that he can take out of his files, in a sec- 
ond’s time, whatever material he has on any given subject. 


The effort of the Editors is to present objective, factual material 
giving the results of research, although more theoretical papers by 
authorities who command respect are not neglected. 


As examples of what is contained in the Digest, a few years ago, 
a subscriber, who has in his files all issues (the first appeared in 
March, 1924), could in a moment’s time consult the following 
material : 


On the psychology of intelligence, memory, and instinct, 51 cards; 
on the objectives of education, 27 cards; on teachers (preparation, 
qualities, salaries, codes of ethics, etc), 105 cards; on provision for 
individual differences, 30 cards ; on methods of teaching (supervised 
study, socialized recitation, Dalton Plan, Winnetka Plan, etc.), 95 
cards; on discipline and motivation, 36 cards; on health, athletics, 
etc., 37 cards; on tests and measurements, 73 cards; on reading, 40 
cards; on arithmetic, 19 cards; on secondary education, 43 cards; 
on character education, 30 cards; on the social sciences, 52 cards; 
on English, 64 cards; on college education, 60 cards ; on supervision, 
50 cards, etc., etc. 

Each of these cards gives the substance and all the vital data on 
some article many times its length. The greatest effort is made to 
secure completeness and accuracy. It frequently happens that the 
digests are more reliable than the original article, typographical 


errors being corrected after correspondence with publishers and 
authors. 





BED. 


HOW JESUS TAUGHT 


REVEREND JOHN VAN KASTEREN, S.J. 
Adapted from the Dutch by 
REVEREND GREGORY G. RYBROOK, ORD. PRAEM. 
Monastery of Our Lady of Charity 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1936 issue the JourNaAL oF RELI- 
cious INsTruCcTION began the monthly publication of sections from Father 
Rybrook’s translation of Father Van Kasteren’s pamphlet. The author of 
How Jesus Taught was one of the leading scripturists in Holland and per- 
sonally asked Father Rybrook to translate his pamphlet into English. 


I 
WITH AUTHORITY 


“Never did any man speak like this man.” (St. John, 
“TT: 46.) 

Thus answered the ministers sent by the Chief Council 
to take Jesus a prisoner. This was their excuse, when over- 
powered by the might of His word, they failed to arrest 
Him. 

in the Synoptics this is stated more emphatically. After 
the first discourse of the Master we read in St. Matthew: 
“The people were in admiration at His doctrine. For He 
was teaching them as one having power, and not as the 
scribes and pharisees.” (St. Matthew, VII:28-29.) 


Almost similar is the observation of St. Mark: “And they 
were astonished at His doctrine. For He was teaching them 
as one having power, and not as the scribes.” (St. Mark, 
1:22; also St. Luke, IV:32.) 

There were many reasons for astonishment but the first 
mentioned here, is found in the power and authority of the 
Teacher. There was no equal anywhere. His authority 
was not only alongside and above the ancient scribes, it 
was alongside and above that of Moses. 
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You have heard that it was said to them of old: Thou shalt not 
kill. And whosoever shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment. 
But I say to you, that whosoever is angry with his brother, shall 
be in danger of the judgment. And whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council. And whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 


Ii therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee, leave there 
thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift. 


Be at agreement with thy adversary betimes, whilst thou art in 
the way with him: lest perhaps the adversary deliver thee to the 


judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. 


Amen I say to thee, thou shalt not go out from thence till thou 
repay the last farthing. 


You have heard that it was said to them of old: Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. 


But I say to you, that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed adultery with her in his heart. 
And if thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee. For it is expedient for thee that one of thy members 


should perish, rather than thy whole body be cast into hell. 


And if thy right hand scandalize thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee; for it is expedient for thee that one of thy members shall 
perish, rather than that thy whole body go into hell. 

And it hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a bill of divorce. But I say to you, that whosoever 
shall put away his wife, excepting the cause of fornication, maketh 
her to commit adultery: and he that shall marry her that is put 
away, committeth adultery. 

Again you have heard that it was said to them of old, Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself: but thou shalt perform thy oaths to the Lord. 
But I say to you not to swear at all, neither by heaven for it is the 
throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great king. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your speech be yea, yea: no, no: and that which is 
over and above these, is of evil. 

You have heard that it hath been said: An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say to you not to resist evil: but if one 
strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the other: and if 


a man will contend with thee in judgment, and take away thy coat, 
let go thy cloak also unto him. 


And whosoever will force thee one mile, go with him other two. 
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Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not away. 

You have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thy enemy. But I say to you, Love your ene- 
mies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for them that 
persecute and calumniate you: 


That you may be the children of your Father who is in heaven, 
who maketh his sun to rise upon the good, and the bad, and raineth 
upon the just and the unjust. (St. Matthew, V :21-45.) 


Thus no man had ever spoken: no scribe in the days of 
Christ, no prophet in ancient Israel, not Moses himself, 
when with radiant countenance he descended from Mount 
Sinai. 

The words are borrowed from the first discourse pre- 
served for us by the oldest evangelist—probably not be- 
cause the very first spoken by Jesus but because it seemed 
specially apt to give us an idea of the method of the Master 
Whom he wishes to describe first rather as a teacher than as 
a friend of humanity and a worker of miracles. 


Open the Gospel a few pages further. The tone sounds 
decisively like one of more than human authority, but at 
the same time full of tender pity and humble modesty. 

At that time Jesus answered and said: I confess to thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them to little 
ones. 

Yea, Father; for so hath it seemed good in thy sight. 

All things are delivered to me by my Father. And no one knoweth 
the Son, but the Father ; neither doth any one know the Father, but 
the Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him. 


Come to me, all you that labour, and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you. 


Take up my joke upon you, and learn of me, because I am meek, 
and humble of heart: and you shall find rest to your souls. 

For my yoke is sweet and my burden light. (St. Matthew, XI: 
25-30) 


And when the pharisees attacked Him because His dis- 
ciples, being hungry, plucked the ears of corn on the Sab- 
bath and ate them, He said: 


Or have ye not read in the law, that on the sabbath days the 
priests in the temple break the sabbath, and are without blame? 
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But I tell you that there is here a greater than the temple. 

And if you knew what this meaneth: I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice: you would never have condemned the innocent. 

For the Son of Man is Lord even of the sabbath. (St. Matthew, 
XII :5-8) 

However, when His enemies seek His life, He withdraws quietly 
so that the prophecy of Isaias may be fulfilled : 

te shall not cry, nor have respect to person, neither shall his 
voice be heard abroad. (Isaias, XLII:2) 

But soon His antagonists will hear their sentence: 

The men of Ninive shall rise in judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: because they did penance at the preaching 
of Jonas. And behold a greater than Jonas here. 


The queen of the south shall rise in judgment with this genera- 
tion, and shall condemn it: because she came from the ends of the 
earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold a greater than 


Solomon here. (St. Matthew, XIT:41-42) 


Those who heard these words and understood them were 
rather astonished when later they heard the solemn assur- 


ance: “Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not 
pass.” 


Clearly is heard in the words of Jesus the firm conviction 
that the field in which He sows His seed is “the world” (St. 
Matthew, XIII:38) and that His doctrine is destined for 
all ages and all the nations of the earth. 


These last words, found in the three Synoptic Gospels, 
are different in each but they express the same thought. St. 
Luke records them as follows: 

Thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise again from the dead, the third day: 

And that penance and the remission of sins should be preached in 
His name, unto all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. (St. Luke, 
XXIV :46-47) 

And you shall be witnesses unto Me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth. 


(Acts, 1:8) 


They are more emphatically expressed by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark: 


All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. 


Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
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Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world. (St. Matthew, XXVIII :18-20) 


Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 


He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved: but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned. (St. Mark, XVI :15-16) 

His infallible teaching authority as well as His power to 
legislate is not limited by time nor place. All things whatso- 
ever He has commanded, everyone must observe, and all 
doctrines which He has taught “every creature” must be- 
lieve in order to be saved, and at the peril of “condemna- 
tion.” 

And this same unlimited authority He imparted to His 
disciples. He demands faith in obedience to what they 
teach “in His name’”—because He is with them all days 
even to the end of the world. Long before He had testified 
to all the apostles collectively and to Peter, the head of the 
apostles, individually: 

Amen I say to you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall 
be bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven. (St. Matthew, XVIITI:18) 

To demand faith in His doctrine and obedience to His 
commandments from all the nations of the earth, and in 
length of days from all future generations, is to claim an 
authority which shall guide and direct the internal and 
external thoughts, words and actions of the future genera- 
tions of mankind along the whole line of its historical devel- 
opment. A conviction, which anywhere else, if it were 
found anywhere, would make us think of insanity. 

And He is not satisfied with this. He asks more than faith 
and submission. He wants possession of all hearts. He 
desires the love of all. ‘He that loveth Me, shall be loved 
by My Father” (St. John, XIV:21). 

Not only from the privileged disciple, who as chief shep- 
herd must feed the sheep and the lambs and whom He ques- 
tions three times: “Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?” 
(St. John, XXT:15-17) but from all He asks love, and love 
in the highest degree. He wants to be loved more than 
father, mother and children: 
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He that loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of 
Me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than Me, is not 
worthy of Me. (St. Matthew, X :37) 


Even the highest and holiest love must give way to love 
for Him: He must be loved above all the dearest ones on 
earth. 

This holds good for all His followers. In St. Luke (XIV: 
26) He speaks to the multitude: 

If any man come to Me, and hate not his father, and mother, 


and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own 
life also, he cannot be My disciple. 


This “hating” of self goes even farther. It demands a life 
of complete self-denial and self-sacrifice, a love that urges 
imitation of the Crucified. ‘He that taketh not up his cross, 
and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me” (St. Matthew, X: 
38) and “cannot be My disciple.” (St. Luke, XIV:27.) 

On the basis of all these pronouncements rest profound 
and sublime truths related to the personality of the Teach- 
er: His mission, His work wrought in time and abiding 
through the ages, His remaining with His own “until the 
end.” But we must resist the temptation to penetrate more 
deeply into these truths. We aim to point out here only 
the external form or the garment, in which His teaching 
has been handed down to us. What astonished so much, 
according to the Gospel accounts, His first hearers, strikes 
and astonishes us also: the complete, unequaled and un- 
heard-of authority He displayed; “for He was teaching 
them as one having power.” (St. Matthew, VII:29.) 

“And not as the scribes.” The words: “I say unto you” 
over against “it was said to them of old” must have sounded 
like blasphemy to the Jewish scribes of those days. Not 
that they were averse to introducing new “human precepts.” 
Already Philo knows their “ten thousand unwritten customs 
and legislative measures.” But as far as they did not tie 
them by artificial interpretation to the Law of Moses, they 
tried to present their entire doctrine as the unwritten “tradi- 
tion of the fathers.” In the first part of the treatise called 
“Mishna,” the “Sayings of the Fathers,” they insist on the 
legend that not only the Mosaic Law but also the “garden 
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around the Law” (rabbinic legislation) was already re- 
vealed on Sinai, but that this last part was handed down 
orally only. The entire study of the scribes purported to 
be only a repetition (mishna) of what had been learned 
from the ancient doctors of the Law. Of one of the rabbis 

f the first century it is proclaimed in the Talmud with high 
vt “No one saw him sit down and keep silence but 
sitting and repeating . . . and he spoke no word which he 
had not heard from the lips of his master.”' Not only the 
doctrine, received from his predecessor, but also the words 
in which it was imparted, the teacher in his turn was wont 
to hend down to the 5 younger generation: “Everybody is 
obliged to teach with the tongue (or language) of his 
teacher.” ’ 


In this respect, as in many others, the Teacher of 
Nazareth was a real contrast to the doctors of the Law in 
His days. He proclaimed from the very beginning a ‘“‘new 
doctrine” (St. Mark, I:27)—in His own name and author- 
ity, and with a vision that pierced ail measures of length, 
height, and depth, and destined His doctrine for all times 
and nations. 


*See St. Matthew, XV :1-9; St. Mark, VIE:1-13; Studien vol. 45 
Rousset: Religion des Judentums, p. 131-134. 
* Schiirer: Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes, 11, 324 ff. 


SOCIETY AND DELINQUENCY 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me say very definitely that I concede 
that physical and mental abnormalities play a coiside:able 


sid roe in 


vouth charged with delinquency and crime. I wish to give them their 
just due; no more, no less, I am, however, fully persuaded - t 
these conditions are of minor importance, as compared with | the 
influences of the social, especially the home and school, environ 
ment of youth. 
By Bernard Sachs, “Society and Delinquency,” The Com- 
monweal, Vol. XXIII, No. 18 (February 28, 1936) 481. 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND THE BIBLE 


REVEREND WM. L. NEWTON 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Eprtor’s Note: This is the first article in a series of three dealing with “The 
Catholic School and the Bible.” 


For what things soever were writen, were written for our learning: that 


through patience and the comfort of the Scripture we might have hope.— 
Rom. 15, 4. 


Two reasons might be given for raising the question of the 
place of the Bible in the Catholic system of education. The 
first is the Bible itself, certainly the most important docu- 
ment ever written, and one that we honor as of divine com- 
position. The second is the conviction that the question has 
not been gone over with the thoroughness warranted by the 


dignity of its subject. Experience has brought this home 
to writer: experience with the curriculum of our system, with 
those who are teaching in it, with Catholics who have finished 
it, and experience with the Bible itself. The query is not: 
Are we giving the Bible its proper place? That would have 
to be answered in the negative. It is rather: What is the 
proper place of the Bible in a system of education which 
aims at moral and religious training? How can we estab- 
lish the Scriptures in that place? 


The present discussion of the question will, because of its 
circumstances, suffer from two limitations. First, the field 
of Catechetics, into which it most likely would fit, is alto- 
gether too wide to be reviewed adequately in this treatise. 
It is intended, consequently, to touch on what should be the 
logical starting point of the question, i. e., Sacred Scripture 
and the mind of the Church in its regard. Working out from 
this the allied questions of objectives and methods can more 
easily be settled. Secondly, the term “Catholic School” is 
purposely left indefinite. We have in mind our school sys- 
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tem in general, reaching from the first grade through to the 
last year of high school. The determination of just where 
in this system the opportunity is best, or the obligation more 
urgent, for carrying out the mind of the Church is a profes- 
sional matter. 

In spite of the restrictions just given, the subject is of such 
importance that even this brief survey of it should prove 
valuable. If it succeeds in promoting further treatment of 
the matter, or at least further thought on it by those respon- 
sible for the regulation of our schools, the venture will have 
proven its worth. 


I. THE MIND OF THE CHURCH 


The question of the Catholic Church and the Bible has 
many sides. That with which we are best acquainted, be- 
cause most frequently proposed, is an apology in answer to 
the canard that the Church has taken a stand against the 
popular use of the Bible. This difficulty has so occupied our 
attention, in spite of its extravagance, that we have to a 
degree lost sight of the positive aspects of the question. It 


cannot be shown that the Church has ever, in the sense of 
the objection, legislated against the reading of the Scriptures 
by her people. The evidence is altogether in favor of the 
opposite conclusion: the Church has encouraged the proper 
use of the Sacred Writings. 


It is to this fact, that the Church, with due consideration 
of the condition and needs of the people, has at all times 
made an effort to bring within popular reach the divine 
Communication, that we must here call attention. The 
Church has been more than tolerant in this connection, and 
we must first of all ask ourselves if the effort of our schools is 
in line with her mind. 

What the Church holds with reference to the nature of the 
Scriptures has been clearly set forth in an official way by 
Leo XIII in his encyclical Providentissimus Deus. We can 
afford to quote and examine his words. 

The God of all providence who, in the adorable designs of His 


love, at first elevated the human race to the participation of the 
divine nature, and afterwards delivered it from universal guilt and 
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ruin, restoring it to its primitive dignity, has, in consequence, be- 
stowed on man a splendid gift and safeguard—making known to 
him, by supernatural means, the hidden mysteries of His divinity, 
His wisdom and His mercy. . . . This supernatural revelation, ac- 
cording to the belief of the universal Church, is contained both in 
unwritten tradition and in written books, which are, therefore, called 
sacred and canonical because, ‘being written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, they have God for their author, and as such have 
been delivered to the Church.’ This belief has been perpetually held 
and professed by the Church in regard to the Books of both Testa- 
ments.” 

This statement indicates, in the first place, the high value 
the Church puts upon the Bible. It is a part of the divine 
scheme which has in view our eternal happiness. It is a 
divine revelation, communicating to us a knowledge of the 
Divinity which could not otherwise be gained. It is, in 
consequence, a manifestation of God’s favor which must be 
cherished both for Him from whom it comes and for what it 
contains for our welfare. 


The doctrine carries us still farther. The Bible is held as 
peculiarly sacred because God is its author. In the view of 
the Church “inspiration” means just this, in all its fullness, 
in all its consequences. We do not, therefore, merely sup- 
pose that the Holy Ghost saw to it that the human authors 
did not fall into error, nor that He later in some way indi- 
cated His approval of what they had composed. Much less 
would we admit any of these explanations, so commonly 
advanced today, which remove altogether the divine inter- 
vention, e. g., that the authors enjoyed a heightened religious 
emotion, much as a poet is said to be inspired. Rather, the 
view of the Church is that the Holy Ghost so inspired the 
hagiographers that the resultant books can be called the 
Word of God. God is their author, the sacred writer was 
an instrument in His hand. 


The great fact, therefore, is that through the Scriptures 
God speaks to us. Another consideration might bring this 
point out more clearly. The evangelists were in an excellent 
position to know Christ and His teachings; they each en- 
joyed a deep affection for Him. Further, through their 
writings, they wanted to communicate to us both this knowl- 
edge and this affection. In addition, they can be proven 
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worthy of full credence. And yet it is not because of these 
natural facts that we hold the Gospels in high esteem. It is 
not to the evangelists we are listening when we read the 
Gospels, it is rather to God Himself who is speaking to us 
through them. And this is the basis of the reverence we 
give not only to the Gospels, but to all the Books which the 


Church assures us were written under the same divine 
influence. 


Finally, in this statement of the Holy Father, we are 
reminded that the Scriptures stand side by side with tradi- 
tion as a source of supernatural revelation. The Bible is, 
with all its parts, an inerrant divine communication which 
we can safely take as a guide in all matters of faith and 
morals. But it is not the only means God has chosen for the 
direction of our religious lives. It shares this function with 
tradition. Now, since both have come from God, it is im- 
possible that they should be wanting in harmony. It will 
consequently be found that, when the Bible is interpreted in 
accordance with the principles dictated by its nature, it is 
impossible that there be any conflict with tradition. And it 
is just to insure this proper interpretation, and to make both 
sources of divine guidance serve their purposes, that both 
have been entrusted to the living and supernaturally directed 
magisterium of the Church. 


With this premise we can carry our question farther. The 
Church holds that the Bible is a divine message to man, 
directing him in matters of faith and morals, under her pro- 
tection, to his final end. But, does the Church admit the 
individual Catholic to direct and private use of this divine 
message? This is the crux of the whole question. If it is to 
be affirmed, then we have in our schools the obligation of 
directing the individual to such a use of the Bible as will be 
in accord with the interpretation of the Church; to such a 
use, in other words, as will be profitable to him. Evidence 
that this affirmation is demanded will not be difficult to find. 

There are some facts which will indirectly confirm this 
affirmation. We may learn, for example, from the Bible 
itself and from the service the Church has rendered in its 
regard that it is available for private use. 
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The origin of the New Testament seems to indicate that 
it was from the beginning intended for the private as well as 
the public direction of the early Christians. The Gospel of 
St. Mark, we know, was written at the request of the people 
of Rome so that they might have a permanent memorial of 
the preaching of St. Peter. This, of course, would be the 
case if the Gospel were only used in their public services, 
but it also insinuates an individual recourse to its pages. 
St. Luke tells us that his Gospel and the “Acts of the 
Apostles” were written for the private use of a noble layman, 
and for all other Gentile Christians who might seek the con- 
firmation of their faith in Christ. Most of the Epistles of 
St. Paul were addressed to the people who made up the 
churches which he had founded and addressed in such 
a way that individual use might be supposed of 
them. None of these indications are perfect, nor do 
they exclude in any way the liturgical use of these writ- 
ings. They do, however, lead us to believe that the first 
Christians had at their private service the writings which 
were circulated through the churches as sacred. 


There is further evidence to show that this attitude 
towards the Bible was carried by the Church down through 
the centuries. It is only necessary that we refer brifly to the 
service she rendered the people in preserving the Scriptures. 
It can be said with all historical accuracy that, were it not 
for the Church, the Sacred Writings would hardly have come 
down to us in their present excellent state of preservation. 
This is a fact interesting in itself, obviously true of the New 
Testament and not difficult to establish for the Old. It was 
she who gathered together and sanctioned the Books of the 
New Testament. At least those Books of the Old Testament 
which were rejected by the Jews could easily have been lost 
had they not been found in the canon of the Christians. 
Further, each age presented some danger to the accurate 
transmission of the original writing. In the first centuries 
there were dangers from heretical mutations; the “dark 
ages” held grave opportunities of harm; the period of the 
Reformation was inclined to exaggeration and elimination; 
the light of the Renaisance was often false; modernism gath- 
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ered all dangers together in a positive attack on the Bible. 
Armed with the faculty of seeing the true nature of the Scrip- 
tures, and charged with their protection and interpretation, 
the Church through the ages has watched over them 
jealously. 


The bearing of this on our question is forceful when we 
recall that at all times the Church manifested an interest 
in editions of the Sacred Text which could be read by the 
people. In the earliest centuries there were versions of the 
Bible in various languages. We know that in the second 
century it was turned into Syriac and Latin, and soon after 
into other eastern tongues: Coptic, Ethiopian, Armenian, 
Gothic. The wide circulation of these versions can also be 
attested. St. John Chrysostom assures us that in his time 
even the poor could possess their copies. In fact, it was the 
difficulty occasioned by the wide dissemination of the New 
Testament that brought about St. Jerome’s revision which 
is now our Vulgate. It is well to observe that this “vulgar” 
edition was sponsored by the Church. 


That this resulted in a popular acquaintance with the 
Bible can be shown from all Christian literature. The writ- 
ings of the earlier centuries are often little more than a 
catena of texts from the Scriptures. The same is true espe- 
cially of the spiritual writings of later centuries. In this 
connection the works of St. Thomas More have often been 
called to our attention, showing a layman thoroughly con- 
versant with the books of both Testaments. This must be 
observed: such an accommodation of the Sacred Writings 
supposes on the part of the reader an intimacy with them 
which could not have come only from the public presentation 
of the Scriptures. In other words, it supposes an acquaint- 
ance based on private and frequent reading of the Bible. 


A curious illustration of this can be found in the Bible 
itself. When Jonas was delivered from his perilous positi- 
tion in the belly of the great fish, he expressed the gratitude 
with which he was overcome in terms taken entirely from 
the Psalms. At a later time, both the Blessed Virgin and 
Zachary, filled with a deep religious emotion arising out of 
the parts they were playing in the messianic drama, ex- 
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pressed their sentiments in words taken entirely from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament. We can conclude that 
they were conversant with the Sacred Books then existing. 
The fact is at least a justification of the Christian practice 
which assumed a similar familiarity with the Scriptures on 
the part of the people. 

Cumulatively these illustrations of the position of the 
Bible in Christian tradition manifest something more than 
mere tolerance on the part of the Church towards the pop- 
ular reading of the Scriptures. Through her public functions 
the Word of God was being brought to the attention of the 
people, but at the same time encouragement must have been 
given their private devotion to the divine Message. This is 
more directly evident from the writings of those who have 
reflected the mind of the Church down through the cen- 
turies. Advertence to the popular use of the Bible is espe- 
cially prominent in the ecclesiastical writings of the early 
centuries of Christianity. Citations to this effect are too 
numerous to require our producing them here. There are 
some, however, which bear immediately on the question 
which occupies us. 

Two beautiful metaphors are found in the literature of 
all ages of Christianity illustrating the advantages of the 
reading of the Bible. The more striking of these is the 
presentation of Holy Writ as the “Bread of Life.” This de- 
mands all the more attention because it is an analogy based 
on the fruits of the Holy Eucharist. St. Jerome makes this 
allusion very clear in the words: 

... we eat His flesh and drink His Blood, not only in the Mystery, 
but also in the reading of the Scriptures. For true food and true 
drink . . . is the reading of the Scriptures. 

Such language is found justified by the conviction that 
when we read the Scriptures we are in communication with 
the Holy Ghost. This is ultimately the basis of the frequent 
use of this figure of speech from Ambrose to Gregory the 
Great. As we draw nourishment and strength from food, so 
are we spiritually supported and fortified by the reading of 
the Sacred Books. The spirit of this rich expression has 


been caught and manifested in the impressive saying of 
Father Olier: 
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Holy Scripture interiorly nourishes the soul; it is a ciborium in 
which God has been pleased to hide Himself in order to give Him- 
self to us and to communicate His graces. 

The second of these images, while not as often found, is 
equally a reflection of the fundamental conviction that the 
Scriptures bring us into communication with God. This 
speaks of the Bible as “‘a letter which our heavenly Father 
sends us from the Fatherland.” St. Augustine was fond of 
this figure, although not the first to make use of it. He pic- 
tures man as a traveler far from his native land; dangers and 
trials beset his path; depressed in spirit, man sighs and 
laments. But for the consolation of the wayfarer, for his 
encouragement and safe guidance, his Father sends him a 
letter—the Scriptures. St. John Chrysostom likewise dram- 
atizes the figure. Man is estranged from God by universal 
sin. But God has not turned from him; rather, wishing to 
renew His friendship with man, He sends him letters, as to 


those in a distant country, to reconcile Himself to all human 
nature. 


Many other instances of the employment of these meta- 
phors could be adduced. It is rather more important for us 
to observe in the first place that they are not restricted to 
any authors or to any particular time, and then that they 
clearly imply that the individual Christian can profit from 
this means of communicating with God. The above quota- 
tions in every instance refer to this private and not to the 
public or liturgical reading of the Bible. 


This conclusion could further be supported with literal 
recommendation of the private reading of the Bible from 
each of the authors employing the above figures of speech. 
The classic illustration of this direct exhortation is usually 
drawn from St. Jerome. He is cited by Benedict XV in the 
Spiritus Paraclytus, another great encyclical on the Scrip- 
tures, and praised for his zeal in spreading the practice of 
devout reading of the Scriptures. Jerome had been in his 
earlier years a diligent student of profane literature. Through 
grace his eyes had been opened to an appreciation of this 
much more valuable literature. From then on he lamented 
the seriousness of his neglect and, while seeking in the 
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Scriptures his own spiritual edification and pleasure, con- 
stantly held the Bible before those under his direction. It 
is from his pen that we have the statement: 

If, according to the apostle Paul, Christ is the power of God and 
God’s wisdom, then he who does not know the Scriptures does not 
know the power of God and His wisdom: for ignorance of the 
Scriptures is ignorance of Christ. 

But we must pass by the abundance of evidence to this 
same effect which can be found in the spiritual writers of all 
ages; we must pass by those centuries when the Vulgate was 
practically the only literature in the West; nor can we delay 
over the “ages of faith” or the “golden age of Catholic 
exegesis.” For within our own times the Church has quite 
directly manifested her encouragement of the private re- 
course to this fount of spiritual edification. The two letters 
containing this evidence of her interpretation of Christian 
tradition have already been referred to. They are the 
Providentissimus Deus, issued by Leo XIII in 1893, and the 
Spiritus Paraclytus, sent forth by Benedict XV in 1920. 
Both, it is true, are addressed to those whose sacred duty 
it is to feed the flock of Christ. And still both indicate clearly 
that the Church would have her children learn how to make 
proper use of this Letter which God has sent them. 

In the first of these documents Leo XIII declares as his 

purpose: 
... to open up more safely and abundantly to the advantage of the 
Lord’s flock this admirable source of Catholic revelation . . . and 
not to permit it to be violated in any way by those who, with im- 
pious boldness, inveigh against Sacred Scripture. 

This he hopes to accomplish first of all by directing the 
professional study of the Scriptures. He reminds, however, 
the educated laity of their responsibility of lending their 
talents to the defense of the Bible. That he had in mind 
also Catholics in general Leo put beyond doubt a few years 
later (Dec. 13, 1898) by granting an indulgence of 300 
days to those who read the Gospels at least fifteen minutes, 
and a plenary indulgence to be gained once a month by those 
who read them every day. 

The encyclical of Benedict XV is, perhaps, more explicit 
in recommending that Catholics devoutly read and meditate 
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on the Sacred Writings. The occasion of this letter was the 
fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Jerome. It contains 
liberal praise of the saint for his love of the Scriptures and 
particularly for his untiring effort to excite this same love 
in the souls of the faithful. Benedict recalls that St. Jerome 
advocated the daily reading of the Bible; that he gave this 
advice not to the clergy alone, but to lay men and women. 
He singles out the special instance of Jerome’s correspond- 
ence with Paula and her children. And in this context he 
adds: 

As far as in us lies . . . we shall never desist from exhorting... 
all Christ’s faithful that they seek by daily reading . . . to convert 
into vital energy especially the Gospels of our Lord, the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles. 

This should remove any doubt concerning what the 
Church has traditionally taught with reference to the use 
of the Scriptures by the people. In fact we can sum up the 
evidence of this tradition, as it applies to our question, in no 
better words than those with which Benedict closes his 
letter: 

Our wish for all the children of the Church is that, embued and 


strengthened with the sweetness of the Sacred Scriptures, they may 
attain to the supreme knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
* * * 


This conclusion is positive enough, and we could, perhaps, 
let it stand were it not for the danger of a misunderstanding. 
We should not hesitate over the conclusion. The Church 
does more than permit her children to make use of the Scrip- 
tures. But the tradition which tells us this, as well as the 
encyclicals alluded to above, also carries to us certain reser- 
vations which must be taken into consideration if we would 
have the full mind of the Church. These modifications of 
the rule are of two kinds: those which have been proclaimed 
in special emergencies, those which permanently qualify the 
popular use of the Bible. 

Over the first we need not delay too long. To this class 
belong those decrees of the Church which seek to protect her 
people from harm when some contagion is in the air. There 
were times, for example, when the spirit was that of revolt 
and independence. There were other times when teachers 
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of false doctrine caught up the Scriptures as their defense. 
At such times, the Church, supernaturally conscious of the 
interests of her children, issued warning. This warning, in 
fact, reaches to our own times and finds full application 
since the danger exists for us as well as for those of other 
ages. But the legislation which the Church promulgated 
under these circumstances was never aimed at the total 
elimination of Bible-reading. During the Reformation, e. g., 
the Council of Trent issued the command that those whose 
office it was to read the Scriptures be diligently prepared for 
their work “lest the heavenly treasury of the Sacred Books, 
which the Holy Ghost with eminent liberality gave to men, 
remain neglected.” Under the same conditions it could be 
said by the authors of the Rheims New Testament that the 
Church “never wholly condemned all vulgar versions of 
Scripture, nor has at any time generally forbidden the faith- 
ful to read the same.” They themselves were, in fact, then 
publishing an edition of the New Testament for the use of 
the Catholics of England. 

While such restrictions may be considered occasional, they 
are the application of a more general and permanent prin- 
ciple which may be considered a reservation to the popular 
reading of the Bible. This principle has various phases, two 
of which we can afford to examine here more closely. 


The first of these warns us against an exaggeration. The 
reading of the Bible is not necessary for salvation. The 
truth of this statement stands forth from every angle of the 
question. However earnestly our spiritual writers of all 
ages commended the devout use of the Scriptures, they never 
went so far as to assert its necessity for salvation. If it were 
of necessity, we might expect it to have been so presented at 
one time or other. Further, the history of the Sacred Books 
makes it impossible that the Faith was dependent upon their 
being read. The New Testament, in fact, grew out of the 
oral teachings of the Church, and for many years was not 
available to all the early Christians. 


The Church does not, therefore, make the Faith today 
contingent upon the reading of the Bible. She desires that 
her people in properly using the divine Communication ad- 
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vance in faith and spirituality. And they can do so only if 
they have been previously well grounded in the Faith. 

This leads directly to the second of these qualifications. 
The Bible is not a book that is open to all readers. To 
those who defend the above view of the exaggerated neces- 
sity of reading the Scriptures, this is a shocking statement. 
And yet how true it is! It follows both from the nature of 
the Bible and from the nature of man. 


No one who has read much of the Bible should consider 
it a religious text-book, clear and easy of interpretation. The 
obscurity of some of its parts, e. g., the writings of the proph- 
ets and some passages in the Epistles, is such as to tax the 
efforts of experienced scholars. And this is true of some 
sections which involve matters of faith and morals. To say, 
therefore, that a person need only read the Bible to acquire 
a full knowledge of the Christian life, is in the extreme a 
perversion of the truth. This was recognized in the early 
centuries of the Church. Origen spoke of it. Jerome spoke 
of it. We might paraphrase the words of both for our own 
times. There is hardly a subject which will now be trusted 
to the initiative and diligence of the individual. The schools 
have undertaken to instruct us in everything. And still it is 
thought by some that Religion can be learned privately, and 
without guidance, by the mere reading of one of the most 
difficult books ever written. 


This view also leaves out of consideration that men are not 
all gifted with the same intellectual powers. Aside from 
the technical features of biblical study, which are mastered 
by very few, there are not many who have the ability to 
examine the Bible intelligently. In nature it belongs to 
ancient eastern literature, and has qualities that would mis- 
lead the reader who fails to take them into consideration. 
With this in mind, if we come down to the large class who are 
favored neither with natural ability nor educational training, 
we are obliged to admit that the Bible is a closed book to 
many. 

* * * 


To those who will admit the full force of this review, the 
attitude of the Church to the Bible will be seen to have two 
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features. The first is that she looks upon it as a spiritual 
treasure, as a fount of revelation and moral support. In 
quite unmistakable terms she urges her children to come 
with confidence to the reading of the Scriptures as to a means 
which brings them into contact with God. She offers further 
reward for the practice of the devotion daily. The second, 
however, is in the nature of a warning. The Bible must be 
read under the guidance of the Church. And to be really 
profitable it demands certain dispositions. Without these 
there is the possibility of some harm resulting. 

And this, at least to the mind of the writer, answers the 
question with which this paper is concerned. There are two 
reasons, therefore, which argue for a formal and direct teach- 
ing of the Bible in our schools. The first is that we should 
equip the pupils for a fruitful use of this source of religious 
encouragement. This is, after all, the ultimate aim of our 
educational efforts. By neglecting the Bible we are neglect- 
ing one of the most efficient means of reaching this aim. The 
second follows from what has been said with reference to 
the difficulty of the Bible and the need of special preparation 
for its safe and successful employment. It is as easy for a 
child to train himself in most branches as it is for him to 
learn how to read the Scriptures properly. 

Finally, the mere telling of biblical stories to illustrate 
lessons in Religion, the mere examination of scriptural state- 
ments as a basis for dogmatic truth, the mere pursuance of 
the subject known as Bible History,—none of these either 
answers our opportunities or satisfies our obligations. If 
the pupils are not taught the Bible they are not going to use 
it. And this argues a place for the Bible in our curriculum. 
a place that will insure its formal study. 
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“How does a man behave to whom the Incarnation and 
all that it implies has become a living fact, and in whom the 
Son of God is an actual and pulsating life? How does such 
a man feel, how does he act, what does he dare, what view 
does he take of life and death? What sort of mind has he, 
what sort of heart, what sort of character?”* It is the pur- 
pose of Catholic education to give concrete answer in living 
characters to this question which Abbot Vonier proposes and 
answers so satisfactorily in The Christian Mind. The com- 
plete Catholic is one “in whom the Son of God is an actual 
and pulsating life’; how he feels and acts and dares, his 
mind and heart and character, are all affected by the tran- 
scending reality of the presence and activity within him of 
the incarnate God and, therefore, of the adorable Trinity. 
“To cooperate with divine grace” in forming such a Cath- 
olic, “in forming the perfect Christian, that is to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism,” is, according to 
our Holy Father Pius XI, “the proper and immediate end 
of Christian education.”* These words of the Vicar of 
Christ set forth at once the whole objective of Catholic edu- 
cation and the way to attain it. 


*Dom Anscar Vonier, The Christian Mind (London, 1920) p. 4. 
* Encyclical, “The Christian Education of Youth. 
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“To form Christ Himself in those regenerated by Bap- 
tism” means nothing less than to assist at the divine work 
which was initiated in the individual at His Baptism when, 
by the coming of the Holy Ghost and the overshadowing 
of the Most High God, the mystery of the Incarnation was 
extended so as to lift his human nature to union with God 
in Christ. What is this work? For Christ Himself to be 
formed in a person, all that is not Christ must give way and 
the Christ-life must grow ever stronger within him. All that 
man is and has must be honestly surrendered to Christ so 
that His Spirit alone may dominate him. But this, some 
one may say, is a program for saints. It is. The vocation 
of the Christian is precisely to sainthood, to nothing else 
than life in Christ. And the more complete and uncondi- 
tional a person’s response to this vocation, the more earn- 
estly he pursues the program of death to sin and life in 
Christ, so much the more perfectly will he realize the full- 
ness of his own individual life. ‘God is the Creator, in 
Whom I have the foundation of my being; in Whom I am 
more myself than in myself alone. My religious relation 
with God is defined precisely by means of that ‘uniqueness’ 
which otherwise does not exist, and which lies in the fact 
that the more fully I give myself to Him, the more fully I 
give access to Him, and the more strongly He the Creator 
gains authority in me, the more I become myself.” * Death 
to sin and self, then, on the one hand, and growth in Christ 
on the other constitute the two phases of Christian charac- 
ter education, and they advance together. 


Who shall accomplish them? No one else but God. Only 
He can touch the depths of human nature and actually 
effect its assimilation unto Himself through Christ. The 
end sought in Christian education, the Christ-life, is super- 
natural. It is the effect not of natural means, but of the 
sanctifying action of God upon the soul. 

“O lux beatissima, reple cordis intima tuorum fidelium ; 

Sine tuo numine, nihil est in homine, nihil est innoxium.’”* 


How does God act upon souls? What is the way in the 


*Romano Guardini, Conscience, pp. 64-65, tr. Ada Lane. London: Sheed & 
Ward, 1932. 


* Sequence, Whitsunday. 
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divine economy whereby Christ is formed in men? “The 
purpose of the Christian religion is to sanctify, to spiritual- 
ize, to deify mankind, to bring us as transfigured Christians 
to the transfigured Christ. This is accomplished through 
sacrifice, sacrament, and prayer, that is, through the lit- 
urgy.”*® The liturgy has been defined as “the life-giving, 
life-preserving activity of the Ecclesia, the mystical 
Christ.”* It is true that the fundamental purpose of 
Christ’s action is always the glorification of God, but the 
concomitant and simultaneous purpose is the transfiguration 
of man, for as things are constituted here on earth, the glori- 
fication of God is attained through the sanctification of 
man. Indeed, “the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit,” according to Pope Pius X, is “active 
participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church.’’’ 


How is character education effected through participa- 
tion in the liturgy? The activity of Christ in the Church 
through the liturgy is three-fold, corresponding to His three- 
fold character as our divine Teacher, King, and High Priest. 
In the holy sacrifice of the Mass, in the sacraments, and in 
prayer, the mind is enlightened by the teachings of Christ; 
the will is drawn to accept Christ as our King and to shape 
our lives in accord with the commandments of God. But 
Christianity is more than belief, more than a moral code; 
it is a created participation in the divine life. Christ our 
Teacher and King is also our High Priest, whose mission it 
is to “make us partakers of His divinity who vouchsafed 
to become partaker of our humanity.” In the sacred liturgy 
we come in contact with the sacerdotal action of Christ 
whereby He makes His divine life penetrate into the very 
depths of our being, diffusing His own energies within us so 
that we can actually live by Him and in Him. He forms 
Himself in us, as far as we allow Him to do so by submitting 
ourselves to His deifying action which is the purpose of His 
incarnation. 


*Dom Ildefons Herwegen, The Art Principle of the Liturgy, p. 16. Tr. 
William Busch. Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 1931. 

*Pius Parsch, Das Jahr des Heiles, I, p. 11. Klosternenburg, 1930. 

"Encyclical, “Motu proprio,” November 22, 1903. 
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Nor is the cooperation which we are to give in this work 
of our sanctification mere passivity. On the contrary it is the 
most intense activity, for we must cooperate with God, 
receiving and responding to His action in our soul. The 
capacity for his sharing the divine action was imparted to 
us at our baptism. By virtue of our divine adoption, we 
are become, as Henri Bremond so happily says, “‘men capa- 
ble of God.”’ We are empowered really to touch God, albeit 
under the veils of sacraments in this world, and, likewise 
under the sacramental veil, to receive and respond to the 
hallowing action of God which touches us to the innermost 
depths of our being. In teaching children to live the liturg- 
ical life, therefore, we are very far from encouraging in them 
a purely receptive, passive attitude. Indeed, the conscious- 
ness of the Christ-life which is theirs must inevitably stimu- 
late them to the most intimate possible sharing in the 
activity of Christ. Healthy, vigorous youth demands action. 
There is no action possible to man which is so sublime, so 
challenging, so glorious as sharing in the action of Him who 
is life itself. 


As the Sacrifice of the Mass is the sacramental making 
present of the supreme action of Christ—His sacrifice of 
Himself upon the cross for the glory of His heavenly Father 
and the redemption of mankind,—participation in the Ac- 
tion of the Mass is the supreme office of the Christian and 
the way, above all others, whereby his transformation into 
Christ is effected. The other aspects of the liturgy: the 
sacramental system, the Divine Office, and the Liturgical 
Year are all related to and subordinate to the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Let us consider, then, how participating in the 
Mass is character education par excellence. 


For the child who is rightly instructed, assisting at Mass 
means much more than mere presence at the holy Sacrifice. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the prayers and action of 
the Mass and knows that his part in it demands the coopera- 
tion of all the powers of his body and soul. He has pre- 
pared himself for his work in the holy Sacrifice and is ready 
to “go in unto the altar of God.” Uniting with the priest 
in the preparatory prayers said at the foot of the altar, he is 
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exercising himself, if he is in earnest, in reverence, humility, 
honesty, faith, and trust. From the Introit he learns the 
mind of the Church in the celebration of the particular feast 
and endeavors to make this mind his own. He calls upon 
God for mercy and then joins with the priest in the magnifi- 
cent song of praise, the Gloria. What has this to do with 
character education, some one may ask, but not one who has 
truly entered into the prayers of the Mass. The ideals, 
aspirations, desires, and resolutions, which the child may 
experience through uniting with the prayer of the mystic 
Christ defy tabulation and measurement by man. 

Having endeavored, as well as he could, to honor God 
through these prayers, he now begs God’s gifts for himself. 
What should he ask for? Holy Church tells him each day 
what he should pray for, and from praying with the Church 
he must gradually learn to evaluate rightly the things of 
time and of eternity, besides experiencing the effects of the 
particular prayer of the Church, whose pleading is always 
efficacious. As an immediate answer to his prayer, he now 
receives instruction in the Epistle and Gospel, which he has 
learned to heed as if their words were directed to him per- 
sonally, as each of us may truly feel they are. 


Mind and will have been exercised through participation 
in the preparatory part of the Mass. The truths of doctrine 
and the laws of the Christian life have not merely been 
brought to the child’s mind; through his deliberate prayer 
he has exercised faith and hope and love, accepting the 
truths and cleaving to the commandments. He makes pro- 
fession of his belief and love in the Credo. Who could 
question the value for the formation of character of such 
participation in the sacred liturgy? But infinitely richer 
experience than this is the privilege of the baptized Catholic. 


By virtue of the character imprinted upon his soul in 
baptism, a person is made sharer in the priesthood of Christ 
and is enabled, therefore, to participate in the supreme man- 
ifestation of Christ’s eternal priesthood, His sacrifice. This 
he does as often as he truly assists at holy Mass. Uniting 
with the priest in the Offertory prayers, he makes complete 
oblation of himself to God, the offering of all that he is and 
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all that he has, an oblation of which the bread and wine are 
symbols. There is only one Sacrifice, however, that is 
worthy of God: the Sacrifice of His adorable Son, consum- 
mated upon the cross and re-presented sacramentally upon 
the altar at the moment of the Consecration. In this sacra- 
mental re-presentation, we to whom the passion and death 
of Christ were communicated at our baptism, may actually 
have part, being immolated with Christ to the glory of our 
heavenly Father. Conscious, intelligent, participation in 
this sacred Action of the mystical Christ is not to be sup- 
posed reserved for the chosen few; it is the privilege of every 
baptized Catholic and is the fulfillment of the purpose of 
the Sacrament of Baptism, which, like all the other sacra- 
ments, looks to the Eucharist for its completion. 

Having been united with Christ as intimately as possible 
in His Sacrifice, the child now receives the pledge of the 
Father’s acceptance of his offering, the gift of His divine 
Son in holy Communion. The holy Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of the Mystical Body. “For we being many are one 
bread, one body, all that partake of one bread.” * Through 
holy Communion the Christian is confirmed in more inti- 
mate union with Christ and with all men in Him. He has 
received Christ Himself by whose divine energies he will 
be enabled to accomplish in the events and situations of his 
daily life that death to sin and self to which he pledged 
himself in the morning Sacrifice. The place which daily 
participation in the Mass must hold in the formation of 
Christian character needs no demonstration or defense, once 
the significance of such participation is grasped. 

The Christ-life, which is initiated in the soul through 
baptism and sustained through the holy Eucharist, is in- 
creased or restored through the other sacraments. “Through 
the sacraments, from the Right Hand of God, Jesus enters 
into the very flesh and bone of the human race as an assim- 
ilating power, binding Himself to man, on the whole irre- 
sistibly.”° Because of their particular influence in character 
education, special consideration should be given here to the 


*T Corinthians, X :17. 
*Dom Anscar Vonier, The Victory of Christ, pp. 141-142. London: Burns, 
934. 
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sacraments of Penance and Confirmation. In the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the divine Physician Himself heals the 
soul and strengthens it against relapse. Confirmation, by 
imparting to Christians the fullness of the gifts and fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, gives them new supernatural capacity. It 
is the sacrament of spiritual maturity, invigorating and en- 
lightening children of men with divine Strength and 
Wisdom. 

The mysteries of Christ, made present in their entirety in 
every Mass, are commemorated particularly, one after the 
other, throughout the course of the Church Year. As chil- 
dren live with the Church year after year, from Advent 
through the Christmas and Epiphany season, the Easter and 
Pentecost season, on through the time after Pentecost to 
the next Advent, they are learning from Christ Himself, 
living in His Mystical Body, how they should live day by 
day; their hearts are being moulded by Christ Himself as 
He would have them; and in the depths of their nature, 
according as they enter into the daily Sacrifice, Christ is 
being formed in them. 


In this brief paper, it is not possible to consider further 
the surpassing importance of the liturgy in the work of char- 
acter education. We have but glanced at the unifying, 
socializing, gladdening, strengthening, actually transform- 
ing effect of the liturgy upon a person who enters con- 
sciously and whole-heartedly into the life of the Church. 
It is the divinely appointed way in which Christ is formed 
in men. He but voiced the thought of Pius X and of Pius 
XI who wrote: ‘The perfect Catholic is he in whom the lit- 
urgical life overflows in the charity-consecrated apostolate 
of efficacious Catholic Action; the liturgical life super- 
abounding in Catholic Action forms the ideal ‘other 
Christ’.” *° If we think to achieve true character education 
by lesser means, we underestimate both the magnificent pos- 
sibilities of man’s redeemed nature and the magnitude of 
life’s struggle. 


Since in the divine economy the formation of Christ in 


*John J. Griffin, “Catholic Action and the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres, IX 
(1935), 371. 
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souls is accomplished primarily through sacrifice, sacrament, 
and prayer the work of him who would educate truly Chris- 
tian characters would seem to be primarily to bring Catholic 
youth to understand, appreciate, and intelligently to partici- 
pate in the liturgical life of the Church. “Strong characters: 
are necessary in our day; a virile piety without weakness, 
without superstition, without sentimentalism, and with- 
out human respect. In a paganizing century, everyone must 
repeat with ardor the defiance of the martyrs nourished by 
the Body and Blood of Christ: I am a Christian: Christianus 
ego sum. ‘The liturgical life of the Church shows us how to 
arrive at such whole-hearted proposals and actions.” * 


* Abbot Emmanuele Caronti, The Spirit of the Liturgy, pp. iii-iv, tr. Dom 
Virgil Michel. Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical Press, 1926. 


a 


From the letter of His Excellency, Most Rev. Edwin V. 


O’Hara, D.D., episcopal chairman for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 


“Tt is with great satisfaction that the National Center of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine accepts the invita- 
ion of he JoURNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION to have a 
regular section of the JouRNAL devoted monthly to the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Those who have followed 
the JouRNAL from its inception realize what a strong force 
it has become in the field of religious instruction in America. 
It has devoted itself with equal zeal and intelligence to this 


great cause and has won for itself a unique place among our 
periodicals.” 


August, 1935 
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PRESENTING THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


REVEREND JOSEPH G. KEMPF 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ is much em- 
phasized in these days. Unfortunately, most authors seem 
to take for granted a general grasp of the essentials of the 
doctrine. This is the case not only with those who make 
passing reference to the idea, but also with those who spe- 
cifically treat of the subject at length. 


That there is not a general grasp of the basic idea of the 
doctrine is evident in many of the questions asked about it. 
A desirable and effective procedure is first to stress the es- 
sentials of the concept. With these fixed in mind, the 
literature becomes less confusing. 


The following initial presentation of the subject has been 
found useful in the case of high school students. 


A. ORIGIN OF THE TERM 


(1) The term “body” 
St. Paul repeatedly uses this term for the Church. The 
basic idea is expressed in his letter to the Romans (12: 
4-5): “As in one body we have many members, but all 
the members have not the same office; so we being 
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many, are one body in Christ and every one members 
of another.” ‘This idea was elaborated in 1 Corinthians 
(12, 12-28) where the different functions of the Body 
are emphasized. In Colossians (1, 18-24; 2, 17-19) and 
Ephesians (4,15f) St. Paul stresses the dignity of Christ 
as the Head of the Body. In another place in Ephe- 
sians (5, 22-33), emphasizing the intimate relation be- 
tween Christ the Head and the other members of the 
Body, he uses this same figure, but also draws on a 
comparison from marriage. (All these passages to be 
read by student and teacher together in class. ) 


The term “mystical” 
(a) This is a later addition. 


(i) ‘Mystical Body” was used by St. John Chrys- 
ostom in speaking of the Holy Eucharist; 

(ii) As applied to the Church, it was used in the 
13th century by St. Albert the Great and 
others. St. Thomas discussed the doctrine in 
considerable detail (Summ Theol. III, qu. 8; 
De Verit. qu. 19, art. 4, etc.). 


(b) “Mystical Body” serves to distinguish 

(i) from the physical body of Christ on the one 
hand, and 

(ii) from a purely moral body (e.g., a nation) on 
the other. 

There is no cause for uneasiness or alarm in the 

use of the term “mystical.” For as used here it has 

nothing in common with that unwarranted exten- 

sion of the term “mystical” in modern times to 

anything secret, invisible, vague, indefinable, or 

even unbelievable. (Myers, pp. 26-29). 


B. MEANING OF THE TERM 
The term “Mystical Body” is an analogy, “‘a comparison 
illustrating an underlying reality.” (Anger, p. 15) 


The vehement statements of some that ‘“‘Mystical Body 
is not a figure of speech” is to be understood thus: The 
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term is not a mere figure of speech, without foundation in 
fact. In other words: 


(1) The union between Christ and the Church is a real 
union, and 


(2) This union is indicated by a comparison with a hu- 
man body. 
That the term is an analogy is shown by the following 
facts: 
(1) Jesus Himself indicated the same idea of union by 
the figure of: 
(a) the vine and the branches (John 15, 1-8); 
(b) the kingdom (in the Synoptic Gospels re- 
peatedly ) ; 
(c) The life (in the Gospel of St. John). 
(2) St. Paul used not only this figure, but also that of: 
(a) a family (Eph. 2, 19); 
(b) acultivated field (1 Cor. 3, 6-9); 
(c) a building (1 Cor. 3, 9-16); 
(d) a temple (Eph. 2, 19-22); 
(e) a marriage (Rom. 7, 2-4; 2 Cor. 11, 2; 1 Cor. 
6, 15f; Eph. 5, 21-33) (see Duperray, pp. 5-11; 
Anger, pp. 6f.) 


The comparison is subject to limitations, as in any 
analogy (see below ). 


3 


— 


C. GENERAL ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED 


(1) A species of pantheism.—Mystical Body does not 
imply oneness with Christ in the sense of identity, 
since 


(a) the union of the members with Christ is not an 
essential union, like that of the human body 
and soul; 

(b) the union of the members with Christ is not a 
personal union such as the union of the human 
nature with the Divine nature of Christ. 


(2) A form of guietism.—Union with Christ is not of a 
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kind that does away with all self-denial and all 


striving for perfection. (Duperray, pp. xivf; 23; 
26.) 


Any attempt to stretch the analogy beyond its lim- 
its. We may not make “a too literal comparison with 
the human body, forgetting that every comparison 
limps. Otherwise it would not be a comparison, but 
the thing itself.” (Anger, p. 15, following St. 
Thomas, Summ. Theol. III, qu. 8, art. 1, ad 2). 


- BASIC POINTS OF COMPARISON 


In general: The human body has many members that 
make one whole; in the Mystical Body (the Church) 
Christ and the Christians form one whole. 

In detail: 


(1) The Head of the Mystical Body is Christ: 
(a) He has the same (human) nature as the mem- 
bers (Philippians 2, 7); 
(b.) He holds the primacy among the members of 


the body (Col. 1, 19); 


(c) As in human head, where all the senses are ac- 
tive, He has the fullness of life (Col. 1, 19; St. 
John 1, 14). 

(d) As movement and sensation in a member come 
from the head and soul, so Christ enlivens us by 
the grace He obtained for us (St. John, 1, 16; 
see St Thomas, ITI, qu. 8, art. 1 & 6). 

(2) The members of the Mystical Body 
(a) Members are those in 
(i) the Church militant (on earth) 
(ii) the Church suffering (in purgatory ) 
(iii) the church triumphant (in heaven ) 


(b) Become members 
(i) visibly by actual baptism 
(ii) invisibly by baptism of desire, if outside 
the Church in good faith. 
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(c) Lose membership by being cut off from Body 
(and Head) by formal schism, heresy, apos- 
tasy. 

(d) “Dead members” are those still united with 
Body, but inactive—those in mortal sin. 

(e) As in human body, members have different 
functions, but all are important to body (1 Cor. 
12, 12-28). 


(3) The soul of the Mystical Body is the Holy Ghost. 





NOTE FOR TEACHERS: 


(1) This is common explanation; but not all agree in 
details; 


(2) The theological problems involved are here 
omitted. ) 


LIMITATIONS IN THE COMPARISON 
(1) The Head 


(a) In human person, trunk and head are of same 
nature; in Mystical Body members are only hu- 
man, while Head (Christ) is both human and 
divine. 

In physical body head is simply a part, though 

important part. But in Mystical Body “Christ 

is all and without Him all the rest is unintel- 

ligible. Christ may not properly be called a 

member, for member means a particular part.” 

(Anger, p. xix). 

(c) When St. Paul speaks of the Head “from which 
the whole body, by joints and bands, being sup- 
plied with nourishment and compacted, grow- 
eth unto the increase” (Col. 2, 19; Eph. 4, 
15f), he ascribes to the head of a human body 
importance which physiology will not bear out. 
“But the office of Christ with regard to the 
Church has just such importance and ampli- 
tude.” (Anger, p. xix). 

(d) In human body head is visible; in Mystical 


(b 


—_ 
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Body Head is invisible. Therefore the visible 
head (representative of Christ: the Pope) is 
sign of His oneness with body. 


(2) Body and members 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d 


— 


(e) 


(f) 


In human body all members exist at one and 
the same time; in Mystical Body members 
come and go, giving place to other generations. 
(St. Thomas, III, qu. 8, art. 3; Anger, p. 15; 
Duperray, p. 40.) 

Members of human body are very limited in 
number; members of the Mystical Body num- 
bered by millions. (For this reason writers 
sometimes use term “‘cells” of body, and return 
to term “members” when the question of num- 
bers is not in the foreground. ) 

In human body members have existence only in 
the whole, and form one physical being. In 
Mystical Body members are living beings com- 
plete in themselves, already existing before be- 
coming members of Body. 


Human body grows by growth and expansion 
of existent members; no new members are 
added from without. Mystical Body grows 
both by growth of individual members and by 
drawing into itself new members from with- 
out. 

Schismatics etc., are said to be cut off from 
membership. Now when a member of a phys- 
ical body is cut off it cannot again be united 
to the body (at least not after a long time). 
But a schismatic can again become a member 
of the Mystical Body, even after having been 
cut off for a long time. 

Those in mortal sin are said to be “dead” 
members, while still remaining in the Body. 
Now a member (of a physical body) that is 
actually dead cannot be revived again. Nor 
does it remain as part of the body; either it 
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sloughs off or it must be removed because it 
imperils the whole body. 

We might indeed say that a member actually 
dead can be revived by a miracle, and that 
similarly the member dead in mortal sin is giv- 
en life again by a miracle of grace. But how 
can a dead member continue to be part of the 
Body? Here the comparison fails. 


Perhaps it would be better to call those in 
mortal sin “paralyzed” members. (The term 
“dead” members, as used repeatedly by St. 
Thomas, and implied in Council of Trent, Sess. 
VI, cap. 7 and Can. 28, can be so interpreted 
without violating the doctrine involved. For 
here, too, “dead”’ is a figure of speech.) 
Finally, it is not fitting to compare members of 


the Mystical Body to all members of a human 
body. 


Soul 


The Holy Ghost is the Soul of the Mystical 
Body only by “appropriation,” i.e., the practice 
of assigning special functions to one or the 
other of the three Divine Persons, according 
to the special characteristics of that Person. 
Actually the Holy Trinity dwells in the mem- 
bers. (Anger, pp. 78, 80.) 

A human soul is an incomplete, created sub- 
stance; the Holy Ghost is eternal, an uncreated 
Divine Person. 


In a human person, body and soul form one sub- 
stance, man. In the Mystical Body, the Holy 
Ghost does not form one substance with the 
organism, He animates. 

A human soul may be separated from a human 
body, so that the individual dies. But the Holy 
Ghost can never be separated from the Mysti- 
cal Body; the Church is lasting. 
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It should not be surprising that the comparison fails in 
many points. The reality of the union with Christ in the 
Church is too stupendous to be adequately encompassed in 
any analogy. For this union is such that it cannot be known 
nor accomplished in a natural manner; it can only be known 
by supernatural faith, and it is accomplished by the divine 
power and grace of Christ. 


LITERATURE 


A suggested reading list, from the simpler to the more complete 
(and more difficult) is the following: 


L. E. Bellanti, The Mystical Body of Christ (Paulist pamphlet, 
1916), pp. 24. 


E. Myers, The Mystical Body of Christ. New York: Macmillan, 
1931, pp. x & 86. 


J. Duperray, Christ in the Christian Life According to St. Paul, 
translated by J. J. Burke. New York: Longmans, Green, 1927, 
pp. xx & 202. 

Abbé Anger, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, trans- 
lated by J. J. Burke. New York: Benziger, 1931, pp. xl & 400. 


Mere letter writing, telephoning and public announcements are 
not sufficient. Personal contact, after the example of Jesus Christ, 
Who sent His disciples out in pairs and went Himself from city to 
city, is the best and most effective method. In that personal con- 
tact, the Confraternity as an organization should proceed along lines 
that will bring its message to every Catholic home and child. 


By Rev. Patrick J. Treacy, “Methods of Fishing,” Proceedings 
of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, October 30, 31, 
1935, p. 155. 





College Religion 


THE SEMINAR AS A COLLEGE PROCEDURE 


WILLIAM SANDERS 
De Paul University 


Chicago 


Eptror’s Note: This article was written by Dr. Sanders at the request of 
the JouRNAL OF RELIGIous INsTRUCTION. We believe that the seminar should 
prove a valuable and challenging procedure in certain courses offered to 
college seniors and to students majoring in Religion. 

The seminar is the university’s response to the challenge 
of progressive education. As it is represented in practice, 
however, it is fraught with misunderstanding and shot 
through with limitations not inherent in its essential nature. 
Its limitations, of course, are real, but a thorough compre- 
hension makes them less stringent and permits wider use- 
fulness to this, the most promising method to arise from 
the welter of innovations in college teaching. 

The majority of existing seminars provide excellent exam- 
ples of what the seminar is not. It is not a device whereby 
the professor, by giving a series of intricate, though related 
problems in minor research upon which the students work 
throughout the course, gathers the data for a publication of- 
fered under his own name. This is a doubly vicious perver- 
sion prevailing in some of the larger institutions. In the 
first place, it arouses the resentment of the student, who, 
although he may have been interested in his part of the 
project, may ask cynically, cui bono? when he approaches 
the same situation in another course. Secondly, the student’s 
energy is likely to be absorbed completely by his problem 
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and his interest distracted from the other equally significant 
problems pursued by the other members of the class. Too 
frequently, due to the perfectionist’s emphasis on his own 
work, he fails to follow the work of others which provides a 
context for his own, and a valuable learning opportunity 
has been lost. Furthermore, the seminar is not an informal 
group discussion in which the student investigates whatever 
problems arise haphazardly in the teacher’s or his own mind 
during the prosecution of the course. This is an abuse aris- 
ing from a desire to be progressive, limited by an ignorance 
of the teaching-learning process on the part of the teacher. 
The purposefulness, grounded in the significance of the work 
achieved as evidenced in the first example, and the basic 
informality of the second, are, however, elements of the true 
seminar. 

The true seminar is characterized by purposeful activity 
on the part of the student, secured through careful planning 
with an eye to both the psychology of learning and the 
organization of subject matter on the part of the instructor. 
It is a cooperative search for facts and valid principles under 
expert guidance. There must be definite outcomes of the 
seminar, stated specifically in terms of increased knowledge 
and increased skill in the technique of research. Unless the 
instructor is more than dimly aware of these desired out- 
comes, all concerned are wasting their time. 

The seminar must be planned even more carefully than an 
ordinary university course if the students are not to have a 
feeling of futility, a feeling that things have been left hang- 
ing in the air at its close. At the beginning, in a brief series 
of carefully laid out lectures, not more than two or three, 
the instructor presents the nature of the ground to be 
covered in the seminar. During this presentation, definite 
topics for investigation are suggested in their natural con- 
text; that is, their inter-relationship is clearly brought for- 
ward. If the group is sufficiently mature, and conditions 
being suitable this is the more enlightened procedure, there 
may be a cooperative formulation of the topics to be inves- 
tigated during this period of presentation. The time inter- 
vening between the presentation and the reading of the first 
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paper should be utilized in guiding the research. The 
location of data, the question of the validity of a certain 
datum for a particular paper, problems of organization and 
interpretation of data, the form the paper will finally take, 
the mechanics, such as documentation, etc., are difficulties 
which will come up, and it is necessary that all members 
of the group be alert to cooperate in overcoming them. 
Simultaneously with this program, the instructor gives part 
of each period to discussion and lecture on the general sub- 
ject matter with which the course deals, and assigns basic 
and collateral reading which must not be neglected by any 
student for his particular problem. 


The culmination of the seminar is the reading of reports 
and the accompanying discussion, to which all members 
of the class contribute. Each knows the other’s problem, 
and has acquired during the prosecution of his regular read- 
ing a sufficient background for constructive criticism. At 
this time there will, of course, be a certain amount of reitera- 
tion which will serve to enhance the students’ mastery of the 
materials and methods under consideration. 


The chief virtue of the seminar is that, like the more pro- 
gressive methods in the elementary and secondary schools, 
it is an attempt to make the purpose in the learning-teaching 
process explicit. The immediate goal of the student is to 
compose a report summarizing the results of an investiga- 
tion which is of his own choosing. In other words, he goes 
to work on a task that interests him from the first. This 
interest is reinforced by the fact that when the goal has been 
achieved, the achievement will receive recognition, not only 
from the instructor, but from his fellows in the group, and 
perhaps even outsiders. To secure this desirable psycholog- 
ical effect upon the student, it is an excellent plan, if the 
class is not too large, to have a carbon copy of each report 
for each student, so that the results of the work will be 
enclosed in a volume in the possession of each student. Fur- 
thermore, a bound volume of the originals should be depos- 
ited in the college library, and subsequent students should 
be referred to it. 


It is only when vital interest has been secured that a 
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student can or will make the most effective effort. The will 
to work does not exist by itself; it is the outgrowth of inter- 
est. Where there is no vital interest, there is no will, but 
when the student is interested in what he is attempting to 
achieve, he will drive himself to do the best job his capacities 
will permit. Under such circumstances, then, the determi- 
nants of achievement are one’s natural capacity and one’s 
previous experience, whereas in the traditional teaching 
procedure in college, there may be a host of other determi- 
nants which limit achievement. These latter factors are 
notably reduced in the seminar if the instruction is skillfully 
planned. Distractions due to distaste for the subject matter 
and its method of presentation, distractions arising inevit- 
ably from an enforced passive attitude on the part of the 
student, the student-teacher antagonism generated by the 
traditional recitation, and various other factors constituting 
drags upon the student’s achievement are eliminated. The 
best attitude for learning, an attitude of active goal-seeking 
is brought about, and learning is effective and economical. 

The seminar, of course, is not without some limitations; 
it is at its best when the group is relatively small—not 
more than fifteen, where the students are advanced, and 
where the subject matter lends itself to such a method. If 
the group is large, the atmosphere of intimacy so necessary 
for success is lost. The students cannot receive the indi- 
vidual attention which the seminar promises. The students 
in the seminar should represent an advanced group. They 
must have a background of knowledge and experience in the 
field, secured in previous courses. The seminar is not likely 
to be advisable for students below the senior college. Lastly, 
some subjects are better suited to the seminar than others. 
The seminar is effective in all subjects at advanced stages, 
but its effectiveness is in inverse proportion to the exactitude 
of the sciences. For example, seminars in the social sciences 
and literature would be feasible at an earlier stage than in 
chemistry or mathematics. Although in the so-called “exact 
sciences” there is much uncertainty, there is a much larger 
body of certain knowledge which must be mastered to begin 
with than in the social sciences. It would seem that stu- 
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dents in Catholic colleges should have a sufficient knowledge 
of Christian doctrine to take part in a seminar course in Re- 
ligion during their senior year. 

A comprehension of the real nature of the seminar, its 
particular advantages and its natural limitations is neces- 
sary for everyone who contemplates using it. It requires 
skillful planning and teaching, for under unskilled direction 


it is likely to prove confusing to the student, and genuinely 
inferior to other methods. 


There is one thing more that the college religion teacher can do 
if he joins in the life of the Confraternity as I have been privileged 
to do today. He can carry back to his classroom some of the fresh- 
ness, the vigor, the inspiration of the Confraternity as a vital force 
in the Church’s apostolate. He can convey to his students an idea 
of the ways in which other laymen and laywomen, in study clubs, 
in vacation schools, in Christian doctrine classes, most of all per- 
haps, as Bishop Duffy pointed out, in home instruction, are doing 
their part in the divine teaching mission of the Mystical Body. He 
can point out the student’s duty, both as a prospective parent and 
as one sealed with the Sacrament of Confirmation, to participate 
in that mission. I'rom what he sees of all this splendid lay activity 
in the Confraternity he can bring back to his own work a new 
sense of dedication, a new sense of solidarity with the teaching 
Church as an actuality; and for that boon one teacher of religion 
at least is very humbly grateful. 

3y Rev. Donald Hayne, “Study Club Preparation in Colleges, 
Proceedings of The National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, Octo- 
ber 30, 31, 1935, p. 74. 








AN ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS BASED ON A 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR RELIGION 
COURSES IN COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE, S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College 
South Euclid, Ohio 


Epitor’s Note: Beginning with the April, 1935 issue the JourNAL began 
the publication of sections from Sister Mary Genevieve’s annotated list of 
books. The following sections have already been printed: Series; General 
Reference; Apologetics; Scripture; Church History; Missions; Religious 
Orders; Comparative Religion; Liturgy; Sacramental System; Supernatural 
State and Grace; Catholic Action; Doctrinal, Dogmatic, Moral Theology; 
Philosophy ; Sociology, Economics and Government; Education; Human Evo- 
lution and Science. In subsequent numbers of this magazine lists will appear 
under the following headings: Fiction; Biography and Devotional Reading. 

While Sister Mary Genevieve’s list was planned specifically for use with 
the “Science and Culture Texts” it is applicable to other Religion curricula. 
This annotated list of books was assembled with care, objectivity and the 


assistance of specialists in Religion and the librarians of thirty-five Catholic 
colleges for women. 


CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


Ayscough, John (Bickerstaffe-Drew ) 
Discourses and Essays Herder, 1922, 1.25 


“These addresses and essays take rank amongst the most 

graceful products of his versatile pen.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Ayscough, John (Bickerstaffe-Drew ) 

French Windows Longmans, 1917, 1.50 


One of the most moving books that the war has inspired. 


French Windows is one of the few war books that everybody 
should read. 


Ayscough, John ( Bickerstaffe-Drew ) 
Letters to His Mother Kenedy, 1914-1917, 2.00 


These letters were written to his mother while he was chap- 
lain at the front. 


Belloc, Hilaire 
Essays of a Catholic Layman in England 
Macmillan, 1931, 2.50 
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“If these essays sometimes provoke irritation, they always pro- 
voke thought.”—Dublin Review 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Path to Rome Putnam, 1915, 1.50 


“This delightful volume is the account of the adventures he 
had, the districts he traversed, the reflections he made, the 
stories he heard and the songs he sung on his pilgrimage from 
Toul to Rome by the straightest road.”—America 


Benson, Msgr. Robert H. 
The Upper Room Longmans, 1925, 1.75 
In very simple words but with deep intensity of feeling the 
author gives us the story, set in dramatic form, of the Passion 
of our Lord. 
Betten, Rev. Francis S., S.J. 
Roman Index of Forbidden Books Briefly Explained 
(2nd revised edition) 
Loyola University Press, 1932, .10 
Written for the benefit of those who while desirous to observe 


the book laws of the Church conscientiously, are unable to give 
much time to the study of this important subject. 


Blackmore, Rev. Simon A., S.J. 


A Great Soul in Conflict (Macbeth) Scott, 1914, 1.60 

“In the following study of the tragedy the author has devoted 
his attention mainly to aesthetic criticism, to the analysis of 
dramatic motives, to the clear exposition of the characters, and 
especially the nature and action of the preternatural agents who 


in fiendish purpose have determined upon the moral ruin of 
Macbeth.”—Preface 


Braithwaitte, Wm. S. (ed.) 
Our Lady’s Choir Humphries, 1931, 2.50 
A contemporary anthology of verse by Catholic Sisters. 
Braybrooke, Patrick 
Some Catholic Novelists, Their Art and Outlook 
Burns, 1931, 7s 6d 


“For those already acquainted with the authors described the 
sketches afford pleasant reading.”—Month 
Braybrooke, Patrick 
Some Victorian and Georgian Catholics 
Burns, 1932, 7s 6d 
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Bregy, Katherine 
Poets and Pilgrims Benzinger, 1925, 1.50 


“A collection of brilliant essays on poets and their work. The 
volume begins with Chaucer and ends with Paul Claudel. The 


intervening studies range from Shakespeare to Ernest Dawson.” 
—Month 


Brown, Stephen James Meredith 
Catalog of Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers 
With an Introduction on Choice of Fiction. 
(4th edition) 
Central Catholic Library Association, 1930, .25 


“The catalog is mainly designed for the use of the library .. . 
Mention does not mean recommendation—this admission some- 
what lessens the value of the list.”—Month 


Brown, Stephen James Meredith 
Index to Catholic Biographies 
Central Catholic Library Association, 1930, 1.35 
“A list of some 10,000 biographical works of strictly Catholic 
interest: lives of saints, of religious, of noteworthy men and 
women mostly by Catholic writers. Except for a few items, this 
work does not go beyond the nineteenth century.”—Catholic 


World 
Carver, George 
Catholic Tradition in English Literature 
Doubleday, 1926, 1.80 


“With well chosen selections from writings that date from 
Chaucer to Joyce Kilmer, it gives a running and highly illumi- 
nating account of the debt that English Literature owes to the 
Catholic mind. The biographical notes are condensed and inter- 
esting.” —Catholic World 


Carver, George 


Representative Catholic Essays Macmillan, 1926, 1.75 


“The book is compiled with the definite purpose of setting 
before the reader in a tangible form our Catholic tradition as it 
is actually to be found in English literature. In place of criti- 
cism and discussion we have here the best examples from our 
most representative Catholic poets and prose writers in which 
this tradition is enshrined.” —America 


Chesterton, G. K. 
Ballad of the White Horse (New edition) 
Dodd, 1931, 2.00 
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A metrical story of the traditional King Alfred. The Ballad 
makes pregnant and profitable reading. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Tremendous Trifles Dodd, 1909, 1.20 
All of the short talks on the unsuspected significance of com- 
mon things are entertaining. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
What’s Wrong with the World Dodd, 1910, 1.50 
“In this present volume Mr. Chesterton displays his usual 
pointedness and alertnesss of manner.”—America 
Claudel, Paul 
The City. Translated from the French by 
John Strong Newberry Yale University Press, 1920, 2.50 


“The instability of social order, unless based upon something 
more solid than whim or sentamentalism and personal desire, is 
the theme of the drama.”—Catholic World 


Claudel, Paul 
The Hostage. Translated from the French with 
an Introduction by Pierre Chavannes 
Yale University Press, 1917, 1.50 


“Those who wish to see with what consummate skill a Catholic 
author can use Catholic material to produce a Catholic play 
should not fail to read The Hostage.”—America 


Claudel, Paul 
The Satin Slipper. Translated by Rev. John 
O’Connor Yale University Press, 1931, 5.00 
“That God can somehow write His message of love and salva- 
tion through the crooked, even sinful ways of humanity, is the 


theme of this drama—one of the most profound and difficult 
of its author’s works.”—Catholic World 


Claudel, Paul 
Tidings Brought to Mary 
Yale University Press, 1916, 2.00 


“The play which has for its theme the conflict between capital 
and labor, is full of fine poetry and discerning characterization 
but is rather difficult reading with all.”—America 


Daly, Rev. James J. 
A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays __ Bruce, 1932, 1.75 
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“This book is worth four readings on separate counts, one for 
literary information, one for literary criticism, one for the sheer 
joy of his style, and finally one for spiritual profit—America 


Donnelly, Eleanor C. 
Poems Kilner, 1912, 2.00 


“Their poetic fancies and conceits are but as a wonderful 
golden filigree, designed to attract the attention it is true, yet 
only with the purpose of fixing it more intently upon the precious 
gems of thought which it enshrines.”—Introduction 


Donnelly, Rev. Francis P., S.J. 
The Art of Interesting Kenedy, 1920, 1.75 


The central theme of Father Donnelly’s book is how to make 
our speaking and our writing interesting. 
Donnelly, Rev. Francis P., S.J. 
Art Principles in Literature Macmillan, 1923, 1.75 
“Father Donnelly’s little book is an intelligent plea against 
blind and unrestrained emotionalism.”—Month 


Donnelly, Rev. Francis P., S.J. 


Literary Art and Modern Education Kenedy, 1927, 1.75 
“In a clear and attractive way, Father Donnelly analyses mod- 
ern tendencies in education, in criticism, in art and literature and 


points out what is true and wholesome and what on the contrary 
is false and unhealthy.”—Adv. 


Earls, Rev. Michael, S.J. 
Under College Towers Macmillan, 1926, 1.50 


“It is not easy to imprison in words that elusive, subtle essence 
which gives to human souls their charm and strength but Father 
Earls does it, and does it deftly, in two of his essays.”—-America 


Egan, Maurice F. 
Confessions of a Book-Lover Doubleday, 1922, 2.50 


“Back of the desultory yet charming gossip in these pages . . 


there is a solid grasp of the inner meaning and philosophy of 
literature.” —America 


Eleanore, Sister M., C.S.C. 
Certitudes Appleton, 1927, 1.50 


“Poetry and the novel are the main topics of discussion. In 
her comments on these, Sister Eleanore shows fine literary dis- 
cernment and a commendable independence of view . . . Her ob- 
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jections to the current style of fiction, its pessimism, its blindness 
to higher ideals, its onesided realism, are well-founded and con- 
vincing.”—America 
Ernle, Lord 
The Light Reading of Our Ancestors 
Brentano, 1927, 3.50 
“A scholarly dissertation that blends information with criti- 


cism of the Looks that former generations read in the absence 
of novels.”—America 


Faber, Rev. Frederick Wm. 
Hymns (10th edition ) Murphy, 1876, 1.50 


This collection of Catholic hymns furnishes food for reflection 
in all the phases of the spiritual life. 


Faber, Rev. Frederick Wm. 
Poems (12th edition) Murphy, 1856, 1.50 
The poems are the inner thoughts and expressions of a man 
of God. They are the music of a soul highly and delicately 
strung, over whom every wave of grace sweeps in harmony and 
awakens love and in whom love seeks fitting words for the 
yearning heart. 


Fairbanks, Charles B. ( Aguecheek ) 
My Unknown Chum Devin-Adair, 1917, 1.50 


“Its fine humor, its depth, its simplicity and high ideals com- 
mend it to all.”—Preface 


Feeney, Rev. Leonard, S.J. 
In Town and Little Towns America Press, 1927, 1.50 
“Father Feeney’s work has a charm of genuine simplicity, 
which is of the heart.”—Sat. R. Lit. 
Guiney, Louise Imogen 
Happy Ending Houghton, 1927, 2.50 
Miss Guiney’s own selection of her poems. 
Hickey, Emily 
Catholic Heritage in English Literature 
Herder, 1910, .50 
Hickey, Richard P. 
Catholic Influence on Longfellow 
Kirkwood, Mo., Maryhurst Normal Press, 1928, 1.50 


“An exposition of the poet’s attitude toward Catholicism.”— 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
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Hill, George 
Selections from Pope, Dryden, and various other Catholic 
Poets who Preceded the Nineteenth Century 1867, O.P. 
“A brief history of British Catholic Poetry from an early 
period.”—Catholic World 
Holliday, R. C. 


Joyce Kilmer (2v.) Doran, 1918, 5.00 
(Same as Joyce Kilmer edition with a memoir 
by Holliday ) 

“A work which will long remain one of the most vivid and 
touching manuals of the bloodiest and most cruel war in the 


history of the world. It is a classic work which all Catholics 
can well be proud of.”—America 


Hopkins, Rev. Gerard Manley, S.J. 
Poems (2d edition) Oxford, 1930, 3.00 


“A treasury of lyrical art.”—America 


Johnson, Lionel 
Poetical Works Macmillan, 1915, 2.25 


“Exquisite polish, richness and sonorousness of rhythm, music, 


and strength characterizes his verse.” —Ecclesiastical Review 


Johnson, Lionel 
Reviews and Critical Papers. Ed. with an introduction 
by Robert Shafer Dutton, 1921, 2.00 
“Written not long after the author’s graduation from Oxford 
and his conversion to the Catholic Faith, they already betray in 
careful prose those sound principles of criticism and that unfail- 
ing sense of true literary values that characterize his latter 
essays. 
Kilmer, Aline 
Hunting a Hair Shirt and Other Spiritual 
Adventures Doran, 1923, 1.50 
“Mrs. Kilmer’s admirers who have known her through her 
charming verse are here invited to estimate how a practical and 


not an academic mother appears in a book of grave nonsense 
and light hearted philosophy.” —America 


Kilmer, Aline 
Selected Poems Doubleday, 1929, 1.50 


“Tt is not too much to claim that all of the favorites from Aline 
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Kilmer’s preceding volumes have been gathered here.”—Catholic 
World 

Kilmer, Joyce 
The Circus and Other Essays Doran, 1921, 2.50 


“A collection of clever essays. Some of them light ‘screeds’ 
while others comprise criticisms and lectures on literature.”— 


Catholic World 
Kilmer, Joyce (editor) 
Dreams and Images; An Anthology of Catholic 
Poetry (New edition ) Boni, 1926, 2.50 
‘rom the poems written in English by Catholics since the be- 
gining of the 19th century the author makes his choice selections. 
Knox, Ronald A. 
Memoirs of the Future, 1915-1972 Doran, 1923, 2.00 


‘In her memoirs Lady Porstock is never dull, nor is she con- 
tent with being merely amusing but hides in her bushel of chaff 
many a sparkling nugget of true wisdom and delivers many a 
telling blow against the smug pretension of our so called modern 
art and education and religion.” —America 


Leahy, Maurice (comp. ) 


Anthology of Contemporary Catholic Poetry 
Palmer, 1931, 6s 


“An exceptionally reliable volume. The selections maintain a 
high standard and are thoroughly Catholic in spirit.”—Ave 
Maria 

Leo, Brother 
Religion and the Study of Literature 


Schwartz, 1923, 1.25 
“In his plea for correlation of religion and literature he 
is not content with stressing the importance of his message; he 
is practical, and shows how literature interprets life, and how 
religion illumines, explains and vivifies.”—America 
Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. 
Six One-Act Plays Benziger, 1925, 1.75 
Clean and wholesome plays for play readers and those inter- 
ested in amateur dramatics. 
Madeleva, Sister M., C.S.C. 
Chaucer's Nuns, and Other Essays Appleton, 1925, 1.25 


“Sister Madeleva brings to her explanation of the old poet 
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acuteness of observation, scholarship and the charm of a fresh 
and graceful style. Some of the essays that follow the prose of 
Francis Thompson are appraised and the nineteenth century reli- 
gious poetry is evaluated.”—America 

Madeleva, Sister M., C.S.C. 


Pearl: A Study Appleton, 1925, 2.00 


“The author rejects the ‘father and daughter’ theory abso- 
lutely and substitutes a new interpretation of entirely mystical 
import.” —A merica 


Marie Paula, Sister 
Psychology and Dramatic Art Sadlier, 1923, 1.25 


“A careful and painstaking study of the drama as a portrayal 
of human life. A concise history of the drama is given and a 
study of dramatic technique is interwoven with the development 
of the main thesis.” —America 
Mary Angelita, Sister 
Starshine and Candlelight Appleton, 1925, 1.50 
“There are abundant signs here of an active mind, one sensi- 
tive to the finer things of life.”—-Foreword 
Maura, Sister 
Shakes peare’s Catholicism Houghton, 1924, 1.50 
“The present thesis attempts to make clear that in heart and 
mind Shakespeare was a true Catholic.’”-—Preface 
Maynard, Theodore (editor) 
The Book of Modern Catholic Prose Holt, 1928, 2.00 


“A richly varied and valuable collection of modern Catholic 
prose ... A thoroughly ‘readable book’ illustrating the scope of 
modern Catholic prose ‘as a whole,’ in its literary rather than 
its technical expression.”—Catholic IV orld 


Maynard, Theodore (comp. ) 
The Book of Modern Catholic Verse Holt, 1926, 3.00 
“This anthology which includes 183 selections representing 
129 Catholic poets, is a work of real distinction not the least 
valuable part of which is an introduction marked by good humor 
and sound sense.”—Catholic World 
Maynard, Theodore 
Our Best Poets Holt, 1922, 2.00 
“A poet appraises the merits of brother poets .. . Mr. May- 
nard speaks out his mind, not always perhaps with restraint, or 
balanced utterance, but with sincerity and vigor.”—<America 
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Meynell, Alice 
Essays Scribner, 1914, 1.50 


“None of their distinction and individuality has faded under 
the furtive influence of time.”—America 


Meynell, Alice 


Hearts of Controversy Scribner, 1917, 1.75 


“The six essays in this book are characterized by that rare 
critical discernment and high distinction of style that always 
marks Mrs. Meynell’s prose.” —America 


Meynell, Alice 


Poems Scribner, 1913, 2.00 


“A book of poems that will take its place at once with the best 
poetic works of our generation.”—America 


Mullany, Francis Patrick (Brother Azarias) 
Books and Reading (6th edition revised and enlarged) 
Cathedral Library Association, 1890, 1.50 
“The author has not attempted within the limits of a single 
paper to cover the whole scope of the subject; but the few 
general rules and principles which he has laid down may be 


extended in their application to any number of subjects.”—Pre- 
face 


Mullany, Francis Patrick (Brother Azarias) 
An Essay Contributing to a Philosophy 
of Literature McVey, 1899, 1.50 
“The aim of the present essay is to embody in a united whole 


the laws and principles of literature in its most general relations.” 
—Preface 


Mullany, Francis Patrick (Brother Azarias) 
Phases of Thought and Criticism Houghton, 1893, 1.50 


“In these chapters the author teaches us not only what think- 
ing is but how to think rightly; how to prepare the mind for 
making an intelligent and just judgment upon what a writer or 
speaker may have to tell us.”—Catholic World 


Newman, Cardinal 
The Dream of Gerontius Schwarz, 1916, .45 


The great Oratorian’s poetic masterpiece and one of the great 
poems of the world. 
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Newman, Cardinal 
Second Spring Longmans, 1911, .68 


“The occasion, the circumstances of time and place, the 
audience and the speaker, all unite to make this sermon a memor- 
able one.”—Introduction 

O’Donnell, Rev. C. L., C.S.C. 
Cloister and Other Poems Macmillan, 1922, 1.00 
Dead Musician and Other Poems Macmillan, 1916, 1.00 
A Rime of the Rood Longmans, 1928, 2.00 
“Father O’Donnell has established himself as the leading Cath- 


olic poet of our country. His work has the simplicity of a mas- 
terly artist as it has the sincerity of a noble soul.” —News Letter 


Pallen, Conde B. 
Epochs of Literature Herder, 1898, .75 


“Companion volume to his Philosophy of Literature. The book 
is written in Mr. Pallen’s best style, full of thought and imagery.” 
—Ecclesiastical Review 


Pallen, Conde B. 
Philosophy of Literature Herder, 1897, .60 
“A study of the philosophical principles underlying the literary 


activity of civilized nations, has enabled Dr. Pallen to abstract a 
general estimate of their influence upon different classes of 
people to whom they spoke in their own and after times. The 
secret sources and comparative measure of that influence he out- 
lines in the present volume.”—Ecclesiastical Review 


Phillips, Charles 
High in Her Tower Kolars & Co., 1927, 1.50 


“There is, in his work, a finish and completeness of artistry 
that impresses the literary technician; there is, moreover, a sin- 
cerity and honesty of emotion that strikes sparks in the souls 
of poetry-lovers.”—America 

Repplier, Agnes 
Compromises Houghton, 1904, 2.00 


“Not meant for the frivolous but for those who can appreciate 
good literature.”—Catholic World 
Repplier, Agnes 
In Our Convent Days Houghton, 1905, 2.00 


“Delicately humorous papers suggested by the author’s experi- 
ences in a convent school.”—A.L.A. 
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Reville, J. C., S.J. (comp. ) 
My Bookcase. A Guide to Sound and Interesting 
Reading. (4th edition )—(pamphlet ) 
America Press, 1928, .25 


“The list of books here given does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive. It is selective and purposely exclusive.’—Foreword 


Ryan, Rev. Abram J. 
Poems: Patriotic, Religious, Miscellaneous 
Kenedy, 1896, 2.50 


“Written at random—off and on, here and there, anywhere— 
just when the mood came, with little of study and less of art, and 
always in a hurry.”—The Author 


Sheehan, Canon 
Under the Cedars and Stars Benziger, 1927, 3.50 
“The student of English literature will find as much food for 
solid thought and dramatic expression in Under the Cedars and 
Stars as may be gathered from our most popular English clas- 
sics.”—Ecclesiastical Review 
Shuster, George N. 
The Catholic Church and Current Literature 
Calvert Series Macmillan, 1930, 1.00 
“Discussion of the Catholic influence upon current literature.” 
—Catholic World 
Shuster, George N. 
The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature 
Macmillan, 1922, 2.50 


“If it could, as a whole, be brought up to the mood of its own 
best moments it would become a critical achievement of enor- 
mous value.”—Catholic World 


Tabb, Father 
Poetry of Father Tabb. John Banister Tabb ed. by 
Francis A. Litz Dodd, 1928, 3.00 
“Although these . . . poems do not represent the highest 
achievement, nevertheless they are too valuable to the admirer 
of his poetry and to the student of literature to be ignored or 
forgotten.”—Preface 
Talbot, Rev. Francis X., S.J. (editor) 
The America Book of Verse America Press, 1928, 2.00 
“The America Book of Verse brings together from 96 authors 
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234 poems, which have been published in America. The selec- 
tions made give a fairly adequate and in the highest degree 
creditable insight into the feeling and technique of a representa- 
tive number of American Catholic writers of verse.”—Ecclesi- 
astical Review 


Talbot, Rev. Francis X., S.J. 
The Eternal Babe; Verses from America in 
Fealty to the Christ Child America Press, 1927, 1.00 


“From the imagination of the artist and from the Faith of 
the Catholic have come the verses included in this volume.’— 
Foreword 


Talbot, Rev. Francis X., S.J. 
Fiction by Its Makers America Press, 1928, 2.00 


“In this volume have been collected the essays of more than 
twenty eminent novelists of the present day, all of the essays 


dealing in some direct way with the problem of Catholic fiction.” 
News Letter 


Talbot, Rev. Francis X., S.J. (editor) 


Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers 
America Press, 1930, .50 


“The book will serve many needs, but perhaps none more than 
those of the librarian and teachers who serve as guides for Cath- 


olic readers.” —A merica 
Thompson, Francis 
Hound of Heaven. Edited by Francis P. LeBuffe 
Macmillan, 1921, 1.00 
“Lovers of Thompson will welcome Father LeBuffe’s thought- 
ful interpretation of the Hound of Heaven.”—Ecclesiastical Re- 
view 
Thompson, Francis 
Poems. Edited by T. L. Connolly, S.J. 
Century, 1932, 3.00 


“With this book, the final and authoritative commentary on the 
poems of Francis Thompson is written.”—-News Letter 


Thompson, Francis 
A Renegade Poet and Other Essays 
Ball Publishing Co., 1910, 1.50 


A collection of articles in prose from the pen of a true poet. 
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Thompson, Francis 
Works of Francis Thompson 
Edited by Wilfred Meynell (3v.) Burns, 1913, 3.75 each 


“Imaginatively mystical in tone, these poems are of delicate 
beauty, remote from yesterday, today and tomorrow.”—A.L.A. 


Tuel, Anne Kimball 
Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation 
Dutton, 1925, 2.50 
“Miss Tuel has not written a biography or even an intimate 
speech of Mrs. Meynell, she has concerned herself rather with 
the mind of her subject, with her literary traits, with the content 
and the expression of the poems, essays and critical articles, 
with her influence and her status in the dominion of letters.”— 
America 


Walsh, James J. 


Golden Treasury of Medieval Literature 


Stratford, 1930, 3.50 
“A selection of poetry and prose which the author judges best 
represents the feelings of the Middle Ages.”—Ave Maria 


Walsh, Thomas 


Catholic Anthology. Revised edition with 
additional poems selected by George N. Shuster 


. Macmillan, 1933, 2.50 
“The outstanding anthology of Catholic poetry.”—Common- 
weal 


Wickham, Joseph F. 
Assisi of St. Francis Stratford, 2.00 


“These little essays are prose poems. Only the first chapter 
has to do with Assisi, the remaining chapters being devoted to 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Bologne, Ravenne and Verona.”— 
America 


The following books on Catholic Literature were also recom- 
mended: 


Bregy, K. Poets’ Chantry. Herder, 1912, 1.35 
Chesterton, G. K. Collected Poems. Dodd, 1932, 3.00 


Kearne, Rev. James F., S.J. Psychology in the New Literature. 
Loyola University Press, 1931, 1.00 
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Kiener, Sister Mary Aloysi, S.N.D. John Henry Newman, The 
Romantic, The Friend, The Leader. Collegiate Press Corp., 
1933, 5.00 


Leo, Brother. English Literature. Ginn, 1928, 2.00 
Machen, Arthur. Hieroglyphics. Knopf, 1923, 2.50 


Mullany, Francis Patrick (Brother Azarias). Philosophy of Litera- 
ture. (9th edition). McVey, 1899, 1.50 


Newman, Cardinal. A Newman Synthesis, arranged by Erich Przy- 
wara, S.J. Longmans, 1931, 3.00 


Study is the principal work of a college man, and to offer him a 
study club as a leisure-time activity is too much of a busman’s 


holiday to make much appeal to him. There will, of course, be a 
small minority in every college sufficiently interested to keep such 
a program going outside the curriculum, and in a large college this 
group might well be in itself sizable; but I can speak from experi- 
ence only of my own school, which is definitely in the class of small 
colleges and has no desire to leave that classification. In the average 
small college I fear that the average religious study club as an 
extra-curricular activity would appear to the vast majority only as 
another class; and the students’ attitude toward that would be that 
they have quite enough classes. 
By Rev. Donald Hayne, “Study Club Preparation in Colleges, 
Proceedings of The National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, 
October 30, 31, 1935, p. 70-71. 
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Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
IN ST. PAUL 


LIFE OF CHRIST STUDY CLUBS 


MRS. FRANK VAN VALKENBURG 
St. Paul District Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Study the Life of Christ in order to increase your own 
personal sanctity and to enable you to prepare yourselves 
better for the great work to follow.” With this admonition, 
His Excellency, the most Reverend John Gregory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, launched the Confraternity o1 
Christian Doctrine in every parish throughout his enure 
Archdiocese in August, 1934. 

Today in March, 1936, eighteen months later, more than 
20,000 men and women, boys and girls, and young people 
have heeded the counsel of their Archbishop and are study- 
ing the passion and death of Our Lord in Confraternity 
Study Clubs and religious classes. This study has brought 
them much closer to Christ. Many people have remarked 
that religion has become a much more vital part of their 
lives, the Mass means more to them, and they listen more 
attentively to the gospel. 

As an initial step in the work, Archbishop Murray sent 
letters to all pastors, who were ex-officio spiritual directors of 
the Confraternity in their parishes, urging them in establish- 
ing the Confraternity to select as officers those among their 
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parishioners who were best qualified by training and inclina- 
tion for the great work of Catholic Action, so urgently de- 
sired by Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. 

In his letters to the clergy, the Archbishiop urged every 
member of his entire archdiocese to join a study club, saying 
in one of the letters published in the Catholic Bulletin: “The 
Confraternity is a movement not merely for children but for 
adults of every degree of intellectual development from the 
laborer to the professional man and woman. . . . The study 
of the Life of Christ is the foundation from which the entire 
program of study clubs must be built. After that comes a 
more comprehensive knowledge of Christian truth.” His 
Excellency appointed as archdiocesan director of the Confra- 
ternity, the Reverend Dr. Rudolph G. Bandas, professor of 
Catechetics at the St. Paul Seminary. 

In October, 1934, a series of weekly lectures for catechists 
and study club leaders was inaugurated at St. Thomas Col- 
lege. To these meetings His Excellency urged every pastor 
to send at least three delegates—more were welcome. The 
response was most gratifying. More than 750 lay persons 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, and surrounding territory 
availed themselves of this opportunity and came to these lec- 
tures from October until Christmas. These lectures, which 
have since been published in book form, Religion Teaching 
and Practice by the Wagner Publishing Company of New 
York, were printed weekly in the Catholic Bulletin and The 
Wanderer that those unable to attend in person might read 
and profit thereby. 

An outstanding feature of all the work was the intense 
interest of the laity. Men and women were keenly desirous 
for further self-development and enlightenment on the great 
truths of our faith, as exemplified in the life of our Lord. 
They were, moreover, eager to lend their help. So far, every 
bit of the work of the Confraternity in the archdiocese has 
been voluntary, priests, nuns, and laity alike contributing of 
their time and talents. 

Stenographers working in offices all day spent their eve- 
nings in typing lesson plans and the like; teachers after ard- 
uous class-room work spent hours organizing and leading 
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study clubs; housewives left their families to help in other 
parishes; women opened their homes for meetings regard- 
less of the extra work this entailed; men and women who 
had cars took others to meetings; and business men gave 
talks on the value of the work. Everywhere the spirit of 
fellowship prevailed. Members of the Confraternity were 
asked to help the priests save souls, and the pastors found 
eager cooperation from the Confraternity members who ar- 
dently did their bit to obey the request of their Archbishop 
and to make their religion a vital, active part of their daily 
lives. 

While there was this great enthusiasm among many of the 
pastors and members of the laity, some of both were indif- 
ferent. These sat back and said, “We’ll wait and see if it 
works before we join.” They thought that the whole idea 
was visionary, that it was a mushroom growth which would 
not last. Others remarked, ‘We'll be ready by the Lenten 
season but with our bazaars and dinners and one thing and 
another, we cannot begin yet.” 

While the regular Life of Christ Study Clubs were to begin 
with the Lenten season, organization of the work and the 
establishment of clubs was urged at the same time that the 
members were attending lectures. The method chosen was 
the discussion study club. Its purpose was to inform the 
laity particularly in regard to religious subjects, and to de- 
velop their powers of self-expression. The clubs were in- 
formal, numbering ten to fifteen. Two features made the 
clubs outstanding, there were no dues and no elections. 

A patron saint was chosen for each club. “Christ, the Light 
of the World” was selected as the patron of all the study 
club groups. Archbishop Murray gave as a closing message 
at one of the open meetings: “Have an open mind to see 
the opportunity that God gives you. Keep an open heart for 
the love of Christ.” 

Each meeting was to begin and close with prayer, at least 
the “Hail Mary” and “Seat of Wisdom pray for us.” 

The pastor in each parish appointed a chairman of study 
clubs who worked under the pastor’s guidance. It was the 
duty of the study club chairman to help form clubs, to ob- 
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tain material and to visit clubs, and to plan and conduct 
leaders’ classes. 

The establishment of leaders’ classes in every parish was 
advocated in order that those who were most interested and 
best qualified might be specifically trained. For example, 
“Our Lady of Victory” leaders’ class met once each week in 
the home of one of the members. The first hour of the period 
was given over to a study of the lesson to be presented and 
the second half to the organization of clubs. As all of these 
members were to be leaders of the new clubs, they rotated 
leadership so that each one could acquire experience in the 
handling of the groups. 

The Archbishop had suggested that the existing parish 
societies be made use of. Therefore, talks were made at the 
Altar and Rosary Societies, the Young Ladies’ Sodalities, and 
the Parent Teachers groups, and the like. Afternoon groups 
were formed for women, evening groups for young people, 
school clubs for children, and evening classes for married 
couples and others. 

A district study club chairman for St. Paul was appointed 
who was available for help in the different parishes. This 
chairman, with other leaders, went to many parishes in the 
city and country and helped them organize clubs and estab- 
lish leaders’ classes. Demonstration classes also were formed 
of men and women who were members of the St. Thomas 
classes. These groups presented publicly the first lesson of 
the Life of Christ as they would in their own groups. For 
example, one member acted as leader, the assigned pages 
from the Sacred Scriptures were read alternately, questions 
were asked and answered, pictures were shown, locations 
were presented on the map, a few special topics were as- 
signed, practices of the week were considered, special reports 
were given on the liturgy, and a general discussion followed. 
In this way, the lesson was brought home to others as to how 
to go about the entire work. 

Simultaneously with the work being offered in the eve- 
nings at St. Thomas College, Dr. Bandas was giving a series 
of lectures at St. Catherine’s College to the sophomores of 
the college Religion class on the Life of Christ. The leaders 
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who were helping with the organization work were invited 
to attend these classes. Thus a real start was made in St. 
Paul. 


This was the condition at the beginning of January, 1935. 


During January, the Archbishop was the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at two meetings, the first at the Ca- 
thedral where a Sunday afternoon leaders’ class had been 
formed thus bringing into union the various clubs that had 
been established the year before. The other was a large 
meeting at the Nativity Parish of the study club members 
and leaders. To this meeting many parishes sent delegates 
and such inspiration was gained that at the beginning of the 
Lenten season practically all of the parishes in the city of 
St. Paul had organized several clubs. 


In the Minneapolis district, similar interest was also evi- 
denced in the work. At one of the parishes there, the pastor 
preached regularly on the work of the Confraternity and 
organized the home visitors. He established a center where 
those interested but unable to attend the classes at St. 


Thomas could meet for a resumé of the lectures. A most 
progressive study club and leaders’ class were formed with 
many enthusiastic leaders. In other parishes, also, the work 
went forward with enthusiasm. 


A committee of four members throughout the city was 
appointed and to them was entrusted the further organiza- 
tion of the parish work in Minneapolis. These leaders 
worked valiantly, holding Sunday meetings and leaders’ and 
demonstration classes with the result that many clubs were 
formed. 


Nor were the people in the rural districts idle. Some of the 
pastors had from the very beginning entered enthusiastically 
into the work and sent representatives to the St. Thomas 
classes and organized clubs. However, the deep snows and 
severe winter kept several of the country districts from or- 
ganizing, but with the opening of spring these, too, became 
enthusiastic and by May, 1935, study clubs were organized 
throughout the entire Archdiocese of St. Paul. 


In May, the Archbishop, accompanied by Dr. Bandas, vis- 
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ited each one of the nine districts, holding meetings for the 
workers, encouraging them and hearing their reports. 

The numerical facts in the establishment of the Confra- 
ternity were the least important. 

The work was founded on the “New Testament” and fol- 
lowed the narrative story of the Life of Christ. An article 
answering theological queries and difficulties appeared each 
week in the Catholic Bulletin and The Wanderer. These arti- 
cles were used by leaders and others in preparing the lessons. 

The Bible came to hold a place of honor in Catholic homes 
where its presence had been unknown before. Men and wom- 
en read it and came to love it where, heretofore, it had been 
a stranger to them. 

Men and women followed our Lord in spirit from the 
time He was foretold in the prophecies, through His child- 
hood, and into His public life. His friends became their 
friends; His parables, their lessons; His miracles, their won- 
ders; His teachings, their inspiration. They came to know 
Him and to love Him as they never had before. In their 
discussions they felt Him close. They talked of Him, always 
reverently, but also intimately as of One whom they knew 
personally and loved. 

Those who at first came reluctantly were filled with enthu- 
siasm. Several clubs had convert members who found added 
guidance and inspiration. Non-Catholics, too, were wel- 
comed, particularly in groups of married couples where one 
was a Catholic, the other not. 

Wherever members of the laity were gathered together, 
they discussed the benefits derived from the study clubs, 
many of them stating that their entire religion meant more 
to them than ever before. Many also spoke about the fellow- 
ship saying how much closer they felt to Catholics in their 
own and other parishes since all were interested in the same 
great work. 

Study clubs for young people and for children were organ- 
ized simultaneously with the adult groups. These will be 
treated of in another paper as will also the work of the Con- 
fraternity Summer School and of the organization of Confra- 
ternity Classes in grade and high schools. 
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When the Confraternity was a year old, large meetings 
were held in St. Paul and Minneapolis. Confraternity presi- 
dents and study club chairmen gave two-minute reports of 
their past activities. The Archdiocesan Director discussed 
“Next Year’s Plans.”” His Excellency congratulated the peo- 
ple for their activities of the past and inspired them to re- 
newed efforts. 

Men and women earnestly awaited the time to begin the 
second session. ‘The Life of Christ” was again the subject; 
the Year of Opposition being studied in the fall sessions, and 
the passion and death of our Lord during Lent. More groups 
were formed than at first. Hence were the skeptics again 
disproved. 

Thus the wish of Archbishop Murray, in compliance with 
the desires of Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, transmitted 
into scholarly form by Dr. Bandas and translated into action 
by zealous and energetic members of the clergy and laity 
throughout the entire Archdiocese, has crystalized into the 
fomation of more than 1,000 clubs and more than 13,500 
interested laity, exclusive of grade and high school pupils, 
drawing inspiration from the study of the Life of Christ. 

The Archbishop, the messenger of the Vicar of Christ, had 
called his children to come closer to the work of Christ in the 
great program of Catholic Action. He had sounded the call, 
asking that study clubs be formed in every parish for the 
study of the Life of Christ. His people, through their pastors 
and their leaders, answered that call. They formed study 
clubs in practically all of the parishes in the archdiocese, 
realizing with the Archbishop that the only system of govern- 
ment that can endure is that which is based on the life and 
teaching of Christ. 

The Archdiocesan Director, in his talks and in his lessons, 
brought constantly before the laity the need for the work 
quoting Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, who said: “Study clubs, by whatever name 
they may be known, can help to prepare laymen for Catholic 
Action. It is becoming urgently necessary to prepare lay- 
men, who, under the guidance of bishops and priests, will 
speak for the Church.” 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS * 
INSTRUCTION LESSONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 


REVEREND P. HENRY SULLIVAN 
Immaculate Conception Church 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Eprtor’s Note: With the October, 1935 issue the JouRNAL began the publi- 
cation of a series of lessons on the commandments, prepared for and used in 
mimeographed form in the author’s catechism classes for public school chil- 
dren. Father Sullivan will welcome suggestions relative to his lessons on the 
commandments. 


Lesson XI. THE StxtH COMMANDMENT 
The Baltimore Catechism, Lesson 33, Questions 369-372. 


Tuou SHALT Not Commit ADULTERY 


THIS COMMANDMENT FORBIDS IMMODESTY (impurity) with 
ourselves or others in— 


LOOKS: i.e., improper use of the eyes which would tend 
to arouse evil tendencies. Through the eyes, the windows 
of the soul, poisonous rays of sin can enter. This poison 
will injure or kill a soul just as drinking poison harms a 
body. Examples: Looking at bad pictures; attending im- 
proper shows; reading suggestive or bad books and maga- 
zines. 


DRESS: Immodest dressing can be a cause of sin for one- 
self or others. 


WORDS: i.e., improper use of the tongue, or indulging the 
tongue in filth. This would be done by inducing or urging 
another to commit any sin against this commandment; also 
by writing, telling or listening to suggestive, double-mean- 

* These lessons were prepared for children who have received the Sacra- 


nent of Confirmation, pupils of twelve to fifteen years of age. The lessons 
fepresent one year in a three year course, begun after Confirmation. 
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ing jokes, filthy stories, songs or words. Writing or telling 
such things is pouring poison through the ears into the souls 
of others. Listening to the filth of others is receiving spirit- 


ual poison into the soul, through the ears, which are the 
doors of the soul. 


Remember: Jesus said, “Woe to one who scandalizes.” 
One who scandalizes is one who leads another into sin. The 
Health Department puts up a sign and forbids entrance to 
a home or association with one having a contagious or catch- 
ing disease like scarlet fever. One who has a filthy tongue 
has a spiritually contagious disease and should be avoided. 


ACTIONS: i.e., use of the body for immoral, impure acts; 
or associating with anyone who might tempt you to commit 
these sins. Immoral acts are sins of darkness, secret sins, 
hidden from the eyes of others but not hidden from the eyes 
of God Who sees all things. 


Remember: God said: “If any man commit adultery—let 
him be put to death.” * St. Paul said: “The impure shall not 
possess the kingdom of Heaven.” * In the Bible, Genesis 19, 
we learn that God destroyed with brimstone and fire, the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrha because of their wickedness. 
Impure acts once started, are the regret of a lifetime. The 
devil first says, “Just once.” After the first fall, he says, 
“Just once more.” Finally he says, “It is no use trying, you 
can’t stop now.”’ Shameful acts of lust are harmful in this 
life and bring suffering for eternity; they invite sickness, an 
early death and eternal misery. Impurity is spiritual cancer, 
or it is like a snake slowly encircling the body until it crushes 
it to death. Sacrilegious Confessions and Communions 
would result, if, through shame, one neglected to tell these 
sins in Confession. One should never be ashamed to confess 
a sin, no matter how bad it may be, because the priest in the 
confessional is a merciful father who takes the place of 
Jesus. 

How can you know these sins? This is a good test—if 
you are ashamed to perform them in the presence of your 


* Leviticus, XX :10. 
*I Corinthians, VI :9. 
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father or mother. Girls should confide in their mothers; 
boys in their fathers. If you are in doubt about the sinful- 
ness of certain acts, ask the priest in Confession, or you 
may live in troublesome doubt for years. The priest is al- 
ways eager to guide and to help you. He understands boys 
and girls, knows their trials and temptations. He is trained 
to be a spiritual doctor. 


THIS COMMANDMENT COMMANDS MODESTY, (being decent, 
pure, clean) in— 


Looks: The eyes, the windows of the soul, should be 
closed against any sight or view or print which would de- 
stroy the beauty of the soul. 


DRESS: The body is covered and protected by clothes; it 
should be decently protected always. In 1925, Pope Pius XI 
asked a group of women pilgrims to become Apostles of 
Modesty in Dress. This is needed today. 


worps: Spoken words are a sign of the condition of the 
soul. Make sure that your words give evidence of a clean, 
pure soul. Keep away from anyone who tries to pour poison- 
ous filth into your soul through your ears. 


ACTIONS: Every part of the body has its purpose; feet to 
walk, lungs to breathe, eyes to see, ears to hear, etc. Each 
member of the body should be used only as God intended 
it. If this is done, there will be no sinful action committed 
against the Sixth Commandment. 


Remember: “The body belongs to God; the body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.” * The body is a tabernacle for 
Jesus in Holy Communion. God chose a virgin (Mary) to 
be the Mother of His Son, Jesus. Jesus chose the Virgin 
Apostle, St. John, to be His special friend. 


The following prayer has been recommended for one 
wishing to preserve his or her purity: 
My Queen! My Mother Mary! I give myself entirely to thee; and 
to show my devotion to thee, I consecrate to thee this day my eyes, 
my ears, my mouth, my heart, my whole being without reserve. 
Wherefore, good Mother, as I am thine own, keep me, guard me, 
as thy property and possession.” 


*I Corinthians, VI :15-20. 
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Then recite a “Hail Mary.” (One hundred days’ indulgence is 
gained if said morning and night. Why not say this prayer every 
day? A splendid ejaculatory prayer which might be said many 
times a day is, “Precious Blood of Jesus, purify me.”) 

Why did God give this commandment? Among His rea- 
sons must be: To induce you to be decent, clean and pure; 
to encourage you to keep control over the body; to protect 
you from the temptations of others; to discourage people 
from staging bad shows or writing bad books; to prohibit 
you from tempting others to sin or causing them to sin by 
telling them suggestive stories or jokes. 

To protect the body against the fire of passion, an early 
training in mortification and sacrifice is necessary. To secure 
this training, children should make their bodies do hard 
things; things which are good, but things against which the 
body sometimes rebels; for example, to rise early in the 
morning in order to attend daily Mass, or to fast from 
candy, especially during Lent. With such training, children 


will keep control of the body and be prepared for tempta- 
tions. 


Evil companions will teach you sins which will cause 
trouble and worry in this life and suffering for eternity. If 
you are wise, you will avoid such companions. You will 
associate only with those whom you know to be clean and 
pure. 


A clean body is a protection against this curse of impurity. 
Resolve to keep all parts of your body washed and clean. 


PROBLEMS 


1. John always reads books and magazines that he finds in 
the house. Some of them are not good but he thinks that 
he can read them because they are read by his parents 
and older brothers and sisters. Is this correct? What do 
you think of John? What do you think of his parents 
and older brothers and sisters? 


. Mary’s friends sometimes tell suggestive stories and 
jokes. She is afraid to object because they will laugh at 
her. What should Mary do? 
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Lew hears a sermon on the Sixth Commandment. He is 
then fearful lest a certain action of his was a sin against 
this commandment. Whom should he consult? 


. There is a certain bad show in town. Lester suggests 


that all the gang attend, not for the purpose of commit- 
ting sin, but to find out what kind of show it is. If you 
were one of the gang, what would you do and say? 


. John claims that Catholics must be more broad-minded 


today. We must keep up with the times by reading the 
popular magazines, even though they may be question- 
able. Girls must dress according to the modern style, 
even though it is not exactly modest. We must act as 
others do, so that we will not be called prudes. What do 
you think of John’s reasoning? If he spoke in that way, 
would you answer him? If so, what would you say? 


QUESTIONS 


All must be known. Written answers to any five which 
you select. 


. 
2. 


What is the Sixth Commandment? 


This commandment forbids immodesty in what four 
ways? 


. How would you break this commandment by looks? 


. How would you break this commandment by words? 


. How would you break this commandment by actions? 


. What did Jesus say about scandal? 


. What is meant by scandal? 


Explain the reference in this lesson to the Health De- 
partment. 


. What punishment did God send for sins of impurity? 
. What did St. Paul say about impurity? 
. State three things which should be remembered to help 


one to avoid impure acts. 


. What is a good way to judge whether or not an act is 


immodest? 


. State three things which should help to preserve purity 


of the body. 





MEMORIZING PRAYERS 


REVEREND M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 
Detroit 
Michigan 


Many children attending public schools, converts under instruc- 
tion, and some Catholics, already in adult life but with little reli- 
gious training, find the memorizing of prayers in ordinary use a 
discouraging task. This is due, at least in part, to doctrines of 
grave import being tersely expressed and to a language unfamiliar 
to children and neophytes. 

To facilitate the task imposed upon the learner, as well as to 
ensure a more intelligent grasp of what he is trying to learn, years 
of experience have shown that it is helpful to present the words 
of the prayers ina form that will appeal to the eye and, at the same 
time, draw attention to what is centrally important. 

For example, the following setting of the Apostles’ Creed is 
suggested. The words in large type indicate the several articles 
of belief. Once the learner is in possession of these, the remaining 


expressions follow very readily. 


I Believe in 
the 


and in 


Who was 


was 
He 

The third day He 
He 
and 


From thence He 


I believe in 
the Holy 
the 
the 
the 
and the 


GOD 
FATHER ALMIGHTY 
CREATOR 


JESUS CHRIST 
OUR LORD 
CONCEIVED 
BORN 
SUFFERED 


CRUCIFIED 
DESCENDED 
ROSE AGAIN 
ASCENDED 
SITTETH 


WILL COME TO JUDGE 


THE HOLY GHOST 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
RESURRECTION 

LIFE EVERLASTING 
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of Heaven and 
earth 
His only Son 


of the Holy Ghost 

of the Virgin Mary 

under Pontius P!- 
late 

dead and buried 

into Hell 

from the dead 

intc Heaven 

at the right hand 
of God, the 
Father Almighty 

the living and the 
dead. 


of the body 
Amen 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE SACRAMENT OF POWER 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Our blessed Savior appeared in this world in the showing 
forth of divine power not only in miracles but still more in 
the imparting of divine grace and in the establishment of 
the society through which that grace was to be imparted and 
salvation offered to men for all times. Since then He willed 
to depart from us after a short stay it was necessary that He 
leave this power in the world and that it be transmitted 
down through the ages that His work might continue until 
the end of time. In a visible society like the Church, it is 
to be expected that there should be no uncertainty as to the 
continuance of the power and that its transmission be 
effected by a public rite, some sensible sign conferring it, 
which all may recognize and indubitably accept as of divine 
institution for the granting of the power in question. As 
Catholics we have no difficulty in perceiving that all this is 
verified in the Sacrament of Holy Order. We accept the 
solemn teaching of the Church that Holy Order is a sacra- 
ment instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ, which imprints 
upon the recipient an indelible character whereby he is made 
partaker of the power of the priesthood of Christ in an 
active manner. We define it as that sacrament which im- 
parts to a man the gift of the Holy Ghost to enable him to 
perform validly and worthily the sacred functions of the 
deacon, the priest or the bishop. For it can be conferred 


830 
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in the three degrees here mentioned, thus setting up the 
hierarchy of bishops, priests and ministers. The appropriate 
words and actions are employed to signify the precise nature 
of the spiritual gifts conferred. Thus the Church again 
solemnly teaches that the episcopate is superior to the 
priesthood, for the bishop has power to confirm and to or- 
dain. The priest has power to consecrate and offer the Body 
and Blood of the Lord and to forgive sins. The deacon as his 


name implies is the official minister or assistant of the priest 
and bishop. 


The minister of the sacrament of Holy Order is the 
bishop, and through him the power of the priesthood of 
Christ is communicated and transmitted to others. The 
subject of the sacrament must be baptized, having the char- 
acter which makes him capable of the reception of the other 
sacraments. Further he must be of the male sex, since in 
the New Law as well as the old it is of divine law that the 
priesthood is reserved to males. There has never been any 
exception made, as is definitely proved by the fact that not 
even to the Mother of God was a place given in the hier- 


archy. No one then may complain of discrimination against 
women, since it is of divine institution, and further the 
Church has always welcomed the services of devout persons 
aiding the official ministers of the hierarchy. Thus in the 
early Church we have deaconesses and at the present time 
the incomparable work of religious women as well as of the 
devoted congregations of lay brothers. 


We can give no more than the barest outline of the rite 
whereby the Sacrament of Order is conferred yet even that 
suffices to set forth the clear and full understanding of the 
Church in carrying out the divine commission to provide 
men endowed with divine power for the spiritual needs of 
her members. At the same time we heartily commend the 
reading of and meditation upon the full rite, which is rich 
in details, beautiful in form, a veritable masterpiece of 
liturgy. In the setting of the Sacrifice of the Mass, and in 
reverent prayer, the Bishop imposes hands on the head of 
the candidate for deaconship, solemnly invoking upon him 
the Holy Spirit for courageous service in the Church. He 
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vests him in the sacred robes of his office and presents him 
with the book of the Gospels, commissioning him to preach 
it by word and example. In the rite of priesthood again we 
have the imposition of hands and the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, the ceremony of vesting in the sacred garments 
proper to the priest, the anointing of the hands that are to 
cradle the Body and Blood of Christ and be lifted in sacra- 
mental healing, the delivery to him of the paten with the 
host and the chalice with wine and the declaration of his 
power to sacrifice. Forthwith the newly ordained priest 
concelebrates the Mass with the ordaining prelate and at its 
close again the Bishop imposes hands upon his head and 
invokes the Holy Ghost anew unto the power of binding 
and loosing for the remission of sins. In like manner those 
called to the high office of the episcopate are ordained by 
the imposition of hands and the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit of the Bishop consecrating and two bishops assisting 
as co-consecrators. The book of the gospels is placed upon 
the recipient’s head and shoulders since he is preeminently 
to be a teacher of the faithful. His hands are anointed and 
his head also to symbolise his utter devotion to his office. 
He is given the ring whereby he is wedded inseparably to the 
Church and the pastoral staff is placed in his hands as the 
symbol of his office of shepherd over the flock of the Great 
Shepherd. Thus does the Church in wealth of symbolism 
express the full effect of the divinely established rite of Holy 
Order. 

This effect is threefold, in the indelible character im- 
pressed on the soul of the man ordained, the increase of 
sanctifying grace which is supernatural life, and the sacra- 
mental graces. The indelible character not only marks the 
soul of the recipient as in baptism and confirmation but 
gives the power required for the exercise of the order re- 
ceived. Sanctifying grace is increased in proportion to the 
disposition of the candidate for Holy Order. Sacramental 
grace, or the title to actual graces, is given for the worthy 
performance of the functions of one’s order, and in view of 
the grave duties and responsibilities entailed in the power 
conferred, these are the numerous and efficacious helps that 
are needed. We consider briefly the power that is given in 
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each degree of Holy Order. The deacon is given power 
worthily to assist the priest and bishop and to preach the 
Gospel. His character consists in an appointment to an 
office with the right to actual graces. It is true that he 
receives no power that is required for the valid exercise of 
any ministry, for everything that is performed by the deacon 
such as baptising, ministering at Mass and other functions, 
distributing Holy Communion, even preaching could actu- 
ally be done by a layman, yet it is done officially by the 
deacon and he has authority to preach, hence must be 
listened to, while no one is under obligation to listen to those 
not so commissioned. And again he has true power since the 
worthy performance of all these offices is a reality not to 
be disregarded. To the priest, on the other hand, is given 
the power to forgive sins and to offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, or as it is some times expressed, power over the real 
and mystical Body of the Christ. He is indeed another 
Christ, a living representative of the Savior of men, con- 
tinuing His work in ministering to the needs of mankind in 
sacrifice and sacrament, in public worship and prayer, bless- 
ing and sanctifying by the divine power given him in the 
rite of ordination. But above the simple priest is the bishop, 
the High Priest of the New Law, with the power to confirm 
and the power to ordain, thus attaining to the plentitude of 
the priesthood in his ability to consecrate successors to him- 
self in both priesthood and episcopate, and in this, a suc- 
cessor of the apostles, keeping alive in the Church the power 
given to these apostles, transmitted to the bishops in un- 
broken succession from the Apostolic College. But yet for 
the Catholic Church it is not a matter of historical research 
to establish that the succession is unbroken, but it is certain 
in the assurance of her divine Founder: “Behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” It 
is not a matter then of inquiring into the ordination of every 
priest, of every bishop, still less for that matter of every 
baptism of any one of these, to make certain of its validity, 
but it belongs to our faith and trust in the Divine Provider 
that His Church will never lack ministers empowered to 
continue His work. 
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And that same Church has admitted others to coopera- 
tion in the work of her principal ministers. By her institu- 
tion under the guidance of the Spirit of God she has estab- 
lished subdeacons and lesser officers to assist in the proper 
performance of liturgical functions. These are acolytes, 
exorcists, lectors, porters, each with his proper duties, minor 
duties which once devolved upon the deacon alone. She 
inducts her ministers into these offices by a rite that re- 
sembles somewhat the rite of ordination but it is commonly 
admitted today that their rite of ordination is not a sacra- 
ment nor does it confer grace. Further she does not insist 
on the actual exercise of the functions proper to each of the 
minor orders before advancement to higher orders. They 
serve as preparatory steps to the priesthood. The episcopate, 
the priesthood, the diaconate are sacraments, all others are 
not sacramental. But there is the further distinction of 
major and minor orders which is not quite the same. Sub- 
diaconate is not a sacrament, and yet it is a major order in 
the Latin church since it entails, like the three sacramental 
orders, two grave ecclesiastical obligations, celibacy or the 
prohibition to marry and the daily recitation of the divine 
office. Thus has the Church retained most carefully what- 
ever she has received from her divine Founder, never con- 
founding her own regulations with what is of divine institu- 
tion, but carefully protecting and buttressing by wise laws 
the sacramental rites and the established position of those 
elevated by these rites to a position of divine power in her 
midst. For while she has the stability that comes from the 
eternal Wisdom of God, yet she is a living active society and 
hence has the power to adapt herself to the changes that 
must occur in the life of mankind to which she ministers. 
Nothing essential changes, there is no altering of the divine 
laws, but these she supplements, these she completes by her 
own law making power as the need arises, giving us a variety 
of discipline without destroying her unity. 

Let us now pass on to consider more particularly this 
unity, which is not only in faith, but in government and in 
worship, all of which are so closely connected with the sac- 
rament of Order. For inasmuch as the mission and purpose 
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of the Church of Christ is the bringing of men to eternal 
salvation through the spiritual gifts entrusted to her by her 
Founder, we would expect that the rulers of this society 
would be drawn from those who by this sacrament of power 
are raised above their fellow members. We will then con- 
sider the hierarchy, which as the Church solemnly teaches 
is constituted by the Sacrament of Order and made up of 
bishops, priests and ministers. The term hierarchy means 
nothing more or less than sacred government, hence the 
hierarchy is constituted by the ministers of the Church in 
their ranks or degrees according to the spiritual power or 
authority they possess. The hierarchy is twofold, the hier- 
archy of order, according to the spiritual power possessed; 
and the hierarchy of jurisdiction, according to the spiritual 
authority to teach and govern. 


The hierarchy of order is made up of bishops, priests and 
ministers, including the minor orders, and the rank of its 
members is constituted by the very rite of ordination. The 
deacon is inferior to the priest, the priest is inferior to the 
bishop. Every priest is also a deacon and the bishop is both 
deacon and priest, with the full and proper power to all 
orders. The Bishop of bishops is the Pope, but the Papacy 
is not an Order; the Pope is a bishop and in the power of 
Order is not higher than other bishops. That this hierarchy 
of Order is divinely instituted does not mean that there 
must always be three distinct classes of ministers existing 
in the Church, but only that there are three degrees of 
spiritual power and these three degrees are found in bishops. 
There have always been and always will be bishops in the 
Church, even as in the beginning when there were only the 
apostles, who were bishops, priests and deacons. 


The hierarchy of jurisdiction or sacred authority to teach 
and govern flows from the very nature of the Church as a 
perfect society. For in every well ordered society the degree 
of authority in its rulers must be clearly defined, else all is 
confusion and conflict between various officers. Hence it 
necessarily follows that in the Church there is this hierarchy 
of jurisdiction, and Christ so established it that the rulers 
of the Church were to be the bishops with the Pope at their 
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head. The Pope is the lawful successor of St. Peter, whom 
Christ designated as the head of the Apostolic College with 
a primacy not merely of honor but of jurisdiction. The 
bishops, not singly but collectively, are the successors of 
the apostles, constituting under the Pope the ruling and 
teaching authority of the Church. Each bishop has this 
jurisdiction or sacred authority over a definite territory, 
which is called a diocese, and over definite persons who are 
his subjects. This territory and these subjects are assigned 
to him by the Pope, who in the act of subjecting them to the 
bishop conveys to each bishop this sacred authority. The 
Pope alone has jurisdiction or sacred authority over the 
whole world and over all baptised persons, for by baptism 
one is made a member of the Church, incorporated in the 
Body of Christ and made subject to His Vicar on earth, the 
visible Head of the Church. Though the Pope is chosen by 
the Church, yet his authority is directly derived from Christ, 
while the bishops, though they receive the power of Order 
from their episcopal consecration, receive their jurisdiction 
only as far as it is communicated to them by the Pope. 
Moreover, they retain their jurisdiction only as long as they 
remain loyal to the Pope and in communion with him. If a 
bishop should separate from the Pope, he loses all juris- 
diction even while he retains his power of order. The Fathers 
of the Church have found the symbol of this in the scene 
on Calvary in which the soldiers, at the foot of the Cross, 
divided the garments of Christ into four parts and these 
represent the authority of the bishops in the four corners of 
the earth; but the tunic of Christ, the seamless garment, 
they did not divide, but cast lots for it, and this is the single 
authority of the Pope, won by lot. 


Yet though the bishop receives his jurisdiction from the 
Pope and holds it subject to his communion with the Head 
of the Church, nevertheless he has true sacred authority 
according to the nature of the society in which it is exer- 
cised. For first of all he enjoys authority to teach in his 
diocese, and he is the authentic teacher of Catholic doctrine 
whom his subjects must heed. He is not infallible as an 
individual, but the bishops together in General Council 
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with the Pope at their head and the bishops even outside 
the General Council at one with the Pope are infallible 
when they declare that matters of faith and morals are 
revealed by God. They constitute the Church Teaching, 
corresponding to the Church Believing who are taught of 
them and hence are “taught of God,” for it is of the inde- 
fectible nature of the Church that the Church Believing and 
the Church Teaching as one whole and one undivided unity 
cannot err in matters of faith and morals. We have said 
above the bishops taken collectively are the successors of 
the apostles, and rightly so for the special mission of the 
apostle is an office, not an Order. Their universal jurisdic- 
tion and their personal infallibility were a matter of personal 
privilege and not communicated to their successors save in 
the one case of St. Peter, whose primacy is transmitted to 
his successors, the Pope, as described above. 


Now someone may ask how does one prove that there is 
a Sacrament of Order and particularly how justify this dis- 
tinction of order and jurisdiction in the hierarchy? The 
answer is that such is the solemn teaching of the Church 
and for a Catholic that is by itself a sufficient, nay a decisive 
proof. But to this may be added the proof from Sacred 
Scripture which is found in the description of the ordination 
of the first deacons as described in the Acts of the Apostles * 
and again in the Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, reminding 
him of his ordination to the episcopacy.’ In these places 


you have described the sensible rite of the imposition of 
hands with the invocation of the Holy Ghost and the assur- 
ance that it conferred both spiritual power and sanctifying 
as well as actual grace. These are all the requisites of a 
sacrament, since no sensible rite can confer grace unless it 
be of divine institution, for only God can attach the con- 
ferring of grace to any rite. 


In like manner, as we trust that we can explain more at 
length in other contributions, the Scriptures show how the 
Master came on earth to establish a society as the means 
of salvation for men, appointing its rulers in His apostles 


* Acts VI :3-6. 
*II Timothy, I:6. 
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and their successors since His work is to continue for all 
times. As already remarked at the beginning of this article 
we expect to find that this power to administer spiritual 
things is transmitted by a public rite, a sensible sign as 
befits a visible society. And looking back through the ages 
we find the unwavering voice of our faith, in the tradition 
handed down from generation to generation, proclaiming the 
divine institution of the sacrament of Order, constituting 
the hierarchy or sacred government of Church, made up of 
bishops, priests and ministers according to their degree of 
sacred power, and at the same time forming the hierarchy 
of jurisdiction, with a like distinction of sacred authority, 
the bishops corresponding to the college of the apostles but 
over them the one Vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, 
the Rock on which Christ builded His Church, the power 
against which the powers of hell cannot prevail. 


“It is because catechetical instruction is so necessary that the Na- 
tional Catechetical Congress is meeting today at Rochester, New 
York. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, which has for its 
object to impart catechetical instruction, was organized centuries 
ago. It operates under the guidance and direction of your Bishops 
and parish priests. This Confraternity should be erected in every 
parish; in fact it should take precedence over all other parochial 
societies and sodalities. It is composed particularly of lay teachers 
who devote themselves to the teaching of Catechism to children 
and to adults who otherwise might be unable to acquire a knowledge 
of the Catholic religion. This teaching of the Catechism by the 
laity is one of the noblest and most efficacious works of Catholic 
Action, for the end and aim of Catholic Action is nothing less than 
the winning of souls to Christ. For those who cannot attend our 
Catholic schools, other means for the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine are found, such as vacation schools and instruction classes 
during the year, and study clubs, particularly for high school and 
college students. Adults and non-Catholics are provided for by 
means of study clubs and inquiry classes. . . . 

AMLETO GIOVANNI CICOGNANI, 
Archbishop of Laodicea ; Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States 


October 30, 1935. 








New Books in Rebiew 


A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 1. With Study 
Lessons by Ellamay Horan. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
1936. Pp. viit+168. Price 10c. 


This is the regular No. 1 Baltimore Catechism, printed in a 
size of type appropriate for the lower grades, together with 
study exercises and the story of each lesson in paragraph 
form. For instance, Lesson I has seven study exercises, 
planned to give the young learner an abundance of experi- 
ence in understanding and assimilating the thought of the 
lesson, the words of the Catechism, and the application of the 
lesson to every day living. The study exercises in this book 
attack systematically and directly the most important fac- 
tors in any Catholic program of character education—super- 
natural motivation, instruction in right living, the grace of 
God and the practical application of principles in terms of 
the daily life of the learner. 


College Men. Their Making and Unmaking. By Dom 
Proface. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. x+314. 
Price $2.00; $2.15 postpaid. 


Dom Proface is the nom de plume of a student councilor 
in a large university. His book is written for college students. 
We would like to see it read by large numbers of students, by 
all those working with boys and young men, and by even a 
larger number of parents of the adolescent. The Forword to 
the volume is written by Theodore A. Distler, former presi- 
dent of the Eastern Association of College Deans and Ad- 
visers of men. The book reads like a novel, at the same time 
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analyzing various difficulties of college youth, particularly 
those involving money, love, study, drinking, health, sex, and 
religion. The author’s treatment is sane, sympathetic, and 
Catholic, not in terminology but in values. 


An Augustine Synthesis. By Erich Przywara, S.J. Intro- 
duction by C. C. Martindale, S.J. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+-496. Price $4.00. 


Those who are unfamiliar with St. Augustine’s work, and 
most of us are with the exception of The Confessions, will be 
easily induced to a study of the present volume after reading 
Father Martindale’s Introduction, inviting the reader to be- 
come Augustine-minded. Father Przywara collected and ar- 
ranged the passages from St. Augustine in the order pre- 
sented in this volume, ina unitary organization giving, as the 
publishers describe, “the essence of Christian wisdom.” We 
doubt if any one can read the Introduction to this volume 
without following its writer’s exhortation to read that he 
might discover that Augustine is a “fellowman,” at the same 
time one who had handed himself wholly over to what “‘man’s 
life really aches for—the supernatural love of God.” 


Sacred Music and The Catholic Church. By George V. 
Predmore. Boston, Mass.: McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 1936. 
Pp. xvit+219. Price $2.50. 


The following chapter headings are indicative of the topics 
treated in Sacred Music and the Catholic Church which 
should be of interest to priests, organists, choir masters and 
students: 


I. Papal Documents on Sacred Music; II. The Moral Aspect of 
Church Music Legislation; III. Church Music; IV. Gregorian 
Chant ; V. Classic Polyphony ; VI. Modern Church Music; VII. The 
Selection of Church Music; VIII. The Rendition of Church Music; 
IX. The Liturgical Text; X. Solo Singing; XI. Liturgical Services 
—High Mass; XII. Requiem High Mass; XIII. Funeral Service; 
XIV. Nuptial High Mass; XV. The Ordinary of the Mass; XVI. 
The Proper of the Mass; XVII. The Responses; XVIII. Vespers; 
XIX. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament ; XX. The Devotion of 
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the Forty Hours; XXI. Advent; XXII. From Christmas to Lent; 
XXIii. Lent, Passiontide, Holy Week; XXIV. The Last Three 
Days of Holy Week; XXV. Easter Sunday to Trinity Sunday; 
XXVI. Trinity Sunday to Advent; XX VII. The Different Kinds of 
Sundays, Feasts, Ferials, Vigils and Octaves; XXVIII. Liturgical 
Services which do not Require the Rendition of Church Music. 
Extra-Liturgical Services; XXIX. Congregational Singing; XXX. 
Church Music and the School; XXXI. Hymns and Hymnals; 
XXXII. The Singers; XXXIII. The Different Kinds of Choirs; 
XXXIV. Liturgical Choirs; XXXV. Forming and Training a 
Choir; XXXVI. Vocal Training of Boys; XXXVII. Technical 
Training of Boys; XX XVIII. The Established Choir ; XX XIX. The 
Prescribed Order of the Choir in Church; XL. The Catholic Choir- 
master; XLI. The Catholic Organist as an Accompanist; XLII. 
The Catholic Organist when not Accompanying; XLIIT. Church 
Regulations Concerning the Use of the Organ and other Musical 
Instruments ; XLIV. Programs of Church Music; XLV. Outline of 
Church Music Regulations for a Diocese; XLVI. Outline of Church 
Music Examinations; XLVII. A List of Catholic Church Music, 
Approved and Recommended; XLVIII. Works Relating to Sacred 
Music, Liturgy, Choir Training, Etc. Periodicals Concerning Church 
Music and Liturgy; XLIX. A List of Unliturgical and Inappropri- 
ate Church Music; L. Names and Addresses of Publishers. 


Proceedings of Tiie National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, 
October 30, 31, 1935. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1936. Pp. x+202. Price $1.00. 


Teachers and Confraternity libraries will welcome this 
first volume of the Proceedings of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine which publishes the papers read at the Na- 
tional Catechetical Congress held in Rochester, October 30, 
31, 1935, together with a radio address of His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, to the Catholic 


school children of the United States, their parents and 
teachers. 


Unit IIT. The Child Jesus at Work and at Play. By Father 
Francis. For the Intermediate Grades. “The Life of Christ 
in Picture and Story.” Milwaukee, Wis.: Father Francis, 
1501 So. Layton Blvd., 1936. Price 5c each (with work 
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sheets) ; 3c (without work sheets—pictures and story only). 
Teacher’s Guide. Pp. 35. Price 5c each (postage extra). 


This unit consists of eight pictures and eight work sheets 
presented under the following titles: Learning to Work; His 
Second Birthday; Dressing Himself; Helping Mother; The 
Friend of Birds; Playground Pals; Working in the Shop; 
The Finding in the Temple. The Teacher’s Guide directs 
the instructor in the classroom use of picture, story and work 
sheet. The following are the general objectives of the series, 
“The Life of Christ in Picture and Story” other units of 
which have been reviewed in the December, 1935, January 
and April, 1936, issues of this JouRNAL. 1. To bring the Boy 
Jesus close to the life of the child; 2. To provide interesting 
material with a religious motif to serve as a basis for oral and 
written expression; 3. To give the child definite and con- 
sistent training in accuracy and neatness; 4. To develop in 
the child a sense of appreciation for color, proportion, and 
form. 


Organized Social Justice. An Economic Program for the 


United States Applying Pius XI’s Great Encyclical on Social 
Life. Printed for the Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. New York: The Paulist Press, 
1936. Pp. 31. Price 5c. 


One hundred and thirty-one persons, many of them of out- 
standing reputation, have endorsed this program that is 
published with notes and a study outline. 


I Receive the Holy Ghost. By Elizabeth von Schmidt- 
Pauli. Translated from the German by Rev. Geo. M. Den- 
nerle. Verse Arrangement by John C. Rath. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Catechetical Guild, 1936. Pp. 48. List price 10c; 8c in quan- 
tities of 25; $7.50 per hundred. 


Teachers and priests will welcome this illustrated booklet 
to put in the hands of children preparing for Confirmation. 
It gives stories, prayers, instructions and hymns in the form 
of a twelve day preparation. 
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The “Our Father” for Children. By Rev. Daniel M. 


Dougherty. New York: The Paulist Press, 1935. Pp. 32. 
Price 5c. 


“First Friday” Thoughts. By Rev. William J. Smith, S.J. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 32. Price 5c. 


These two illustrative booklets are from the series, “The 
Children’s Pamphlets.” Father Dougherty, after giving a 
simple explanation of prayer, helps the child to understand 
the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” Father Smith in his 
pamphlet explains the reparation idea of ‘First Friday.” 


Catalogue of the Perry Pictures. Malden, Mass.: The 
Perry Pictures Co. Pp. 64. Price 15c. 


Every elementary school library for teachers should have 
a copy of the Catalogue of the Perry Pictures with its sixteen 
hundred miniature illustrations, many of them well known 
religious pictures. Is there any teacher who does not know 
that the Perry Pictures can be purchased in one cent, two 


cent, four cent and ten cent sizes when they are purchased in 
quantity? 


If Not Christianity, What? By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1935. Pp. 
84. Price 25c. 


Eight addresses by the editor of The Catholic World, de- 
livered in the Catholic Hour during the fall and early winter 
of 1935, are printed in this pamphlet. Their titles are: I. 
Atheism: No God, No Religion; II. Pantheism: The Wor- 
ship of Nature; III. Humanism: Man His Own God; IV. 
Hegelianism: The State as God; V. Hedonism: The Religion 
of Pleasure; VI. Aestheticism: The Religion of Art and Mu- 
sic; VII. Determinism: Submission to Fate; VIII. Shall We 
Look to Geneva or to Bethlehem? 
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The Fullness of Christ. By Fulton J. Sheen. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1935. Pp. 168. Price 
60c postpaid. 


This book presents the nineteen addresses delivered by 
Monsignor Sheen in the Catholic Hour in the Spring of 1935. 


——_ 


My Audience with the Holy Father. By Rachel K. Mc- 
Dowell. New York: The Paulist Press, 1936. Pp. 48. 
Price 5c. 


The material in this pamphlet first appeared in the form of 
two articles in the Catholic News of New York. Miss Mc- 
Dowell, a non-Catholic, is religious news editor of The New 
York Times. We would like to see all adolescent groups have 
the pleasant experience of reading or hearing Miss McDow- 
ell’s story. Her enthusiasm is bound to be contagious. In 
addition, the pamphlet is instructive. 


Biblegrams. By Genevieve Medler Ausman. Mailed out 
direct from the author’s office, No. 1544 Bay Ave., S. W., 
Birmingham, Ala., about two and a half weeks before date of 
publication. They are furnished in releases of six, at $12.00 
per set, or $2.00 per week. All subscribers are furnished with 
Biblegrams simultaneously that they may be published on 
the same dates by all. 


BIBLEGRAMS are cross-word puzzles, an interesting and 
instructive form of study for old and young. The feature 
received its title, ““BrsLeGRAMs,” from the N. C. W. C. News 
Service. BIBLEGRAMS are constructed with reference to the 
current Gospels, events in the Church calendar and words 
pertaining to the Church. They were originated for the sole 
purpose of promoting the reading of the Bible. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Martin, Jacques. Freedom in the Modern World. Translated by 
Richard O’Sullivan, K.C. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. Pp. 223. Price $2.00. 


Morrison, Bakewell, S.J. Revelation and the Modern Mind. 
Teachings from the Life of Christ. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xvi+423. Price $2.25. 


Rousseau, Rev. A. The Church of Christ. A Religion and Cul- 


ture Book. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1936. Pp. xiv+313. Price 
$2.00. 


The History of the Apostolic Church, Syllabus II—Part III. The 
New Testament for Adult Study Clubs and for Classes of High 
School Students. Published for the National Center of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 48. Price 25c (postage extra). 


PAMPHLETS 


Brownson, Josephine Van Dyke. Learn of Me. First Lessons in 
Catechism. Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. 


Pp. 38. Price 10c postpaid; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation 
charge. 


Arnold, Rev. F. A., C.R. Are “Mercy-Killings” Justifiable? 
Euthanasia Is Unethical and Is in Direct Violation of Law of God. 
Huntington, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 13. Price 
10c postpaid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation charge. 


Loughran, Elizabeth W. and the Latin America Committee. The 
United States and the Dominican Republic. A Report of the Latin 
America Committee. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Association 
for International Peace, 1936. Pp. 39. Price 10c. 


O’Connor, The Rev. Maurice. Modern Indifferentism and Theo- 
logical Science. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 


1936. Pp. 25. Price 10c postpaid ; $3.00 per 100, plus transportation 
charge. 


The Bible—I The Truth About It; II Its Interpretation by The 
Rev. Jos. A. Vaughan, S.J.; III Facts About Bible Charges by The 
Most Rev. John F. Noll, D.D. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 29. Price 10c postpaid ; $3.00 per 100, plus 
transportation charge. 
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COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION IN 
CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOLS 


On February sixth this magazine addressed a letter con- 
taining the following paragraphs to fifty-seven Catholic 
colleges and universities listed in a recent publication of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference.’ 


“At the suggestion of a member of our Advisory Board the 
JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is planning to publish in one 
of its spring issues names and descriptions of courses in Religion, 
the teaching of Religion and character education that will be avail- 
able to teachers of Keligion during the coming summer. 


“If you are interested in sending us the above information from 


your summer school program for 1936, kindly do so before March 
first.” 


The replies to the above letter were extremely meager. 
A few institutions wrote that they were not conducting 
summer schools. Six institutions sent in positive informa- 
tion and the others did not reply. The above request for 
information offered a service to the Catholic colleges and 
universities of the country. Without doubt, if they were 
offering courses for the teacher of Religion the information 
would have been forwarded. The questions, therefore, are: 
Is the above picture correct? Or are more colleges giving 
courses in Religion and related subjects than are indicated 
in the data received by the JouRNAL? If the courses are 
not being given the fault, we are inclined to think, is not 


* Universities and Colleges—Normal Schools. Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936. 
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with the summer schools but with those who are attending 
these colleges and universities. If the religious orders in 
particular would ask for these courses for their members, 
if they would patronize them when they are offered then, 
and then only, will we find them listed in summer school 
bulletins. One of the greatest hindrances to improvement 
in the teaching of Religion is the lack of systematic prepa- 
ration on the part of the teacher. Where is the teacher-in- 
service going to receive systematic preparation if not in our 
Catholic summer schools? 


THE DAILY RELIGION BULLETIN 


In this present note we are referring not to the bulletin 
board, a splendid medium for promotional purposes, but to 
the mimeographed sheets now quite widely used in Catholic 
high schools and colleges throughout the country. We first 
became familiar with the University of Notre Dame’s daily 
bulletin. We have admired it for years. We read it and 
the Religion bulletins of other Catholic schools with in- 
terest. We wonder, however, to what use students put 
these bulletins. In what spirit do they read them? With 
what seriousness do they ponder over their lines? We hope 
that where religious bulletins are published at the high 
school level at least a few minutes of the Religion period is 
given to their consideration. There is an investigation we 
would like to suggest to colleges using the daily religious 
bulletin. To what extent would a larger number of students 
make a thoughtful use of the Religion bulletin if it were 
presented to them in fewer words and shorter form? 
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PUPILS WHO LEAVE SCHOOL AT THE END OF 
FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL AND THE SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN RELIGION 


For years we have heard the need of providing a course 
in Religion for high school freshmen that would meet the 
needs of the large numbers who drop out of school at the 
end of the first year. The archdiocese of Chicago offered a 
good picture for the study of this question. Forty-four 
high schools in this area contributed data to the investiga- 
tion, giving the number of pupils in their first year classes 
in the fall of 1934 and the number of students who did not 
return for the work of the second year in the fall of 1935. 
Out of a total of 2,343 first year high school students in 
thirty high schools for girls 281 pupils did not return in 
the fall of 1935. In the fourteen high schools for boys, 
out of a total of 1,989 students in the first year class in the 
fall of 1934, 244 students did not return for the second year 
in the fall of 1935. In interpreting the above figures the 
reader should receive for consideration the following notes 
submitted by the principals of eight schools: 


“Only one of the 11 who did not return discontinued school. 
The others are attending Catholic high schools.” 

“We have not learned whether two students are attending an- 
other school or not. Three others did not return but they are 
attending second year elsewhere.” 

“Two of the ten were non-Catholics. Two moved to other states. 
One was ill and will return to school next September.” 

“Of this number three transferred to other Catholic high schools, 
one to a public high and the other one remained at home.” 

“All of these students are attending Catholic high schools.” 

“You will note that 2 of the 1934 first year class did not return. 
However, the 1935 second year class registers 14, one more than 
the previous year.” 

“Of the four who did not return, one was a non-Catholic who 
enrolled this year in a public school, one was out because of illness 
and will be enrolled the second semester in a Catholic school in 
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another state, a third was transferred to another Catholic school, 
and the fourth, the only one really to be counted in this study, was 
a special pupil and was unable to continue high school work.” 


“All twelve of the above did not drop out of Catholic schools. 


Two entered seminaries, one transferred to a Catholic school, one 
died.” 


Without doubt the past seven years have brought about 
a condition in secondary education that is quite different 
from the condition prior to 1929. It would be well, there- 
fore, for schools to evaluate their Religion curriculum in 
terms of conditions of today. While it is quite possible 
that these conditions will change when employment becomes 
more plentiful there is a problem here that should receive 
the attention of specialists and faculty. 


THE CATECHISM AND THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION 


There is a tendency on the part of some to feel that when 
educators and theologians speak of the place of the Cate- 
chism in the teaching of Religion they are opposed to the 
use of some of the splendid modern material that is now 
in use in Catholic schools throughout the country. There 
is need for the learner, when he completes a given unit of 
study, to have as one part of his study, familiarity with 
the exact wording of the Catechism. The Catechism is a 
teacher’s manual. The Catechism presents exact state- 
ments pertaining to doctrine. The Catechism should have 
a place in the teaching of Religion, but the memorization 
of questions and answers without any preparation for the 
same, without prolonged assimilative experiences, without 
an understanding of the thought of the Catechism in terms 
of the daily life of the learner, is something to be deplored. 
It is not learning. It is not the teaching of Religion. 
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III 


FOR ALL MEN 


At the religious service in the synagogue on the Sabbath 


it was customary to read one passage from the Law of 
Moses and another from the books of the Prophets. This 
reading was given from the original text by a scribe, for the 
people no longer understood the holy Hebrew tongue. For 
the same reason the passage, after it was read, was trans- 
lated into Aramaic—connected with an explanation and 
application of the text. In this manner also Jesus was 
accustomed to teach in “the synagogue of the doctors.”” We 
find an example in St. Luke (IV:16-21): 

And He came to Nazareth, where He was brought up: and He 
went into the synagogue, according to His custom, on the sabbath 
day; and He rose up to read. 

And the book of Isaias the prophet was delivered unto Him. 


And as He unfolded the book, He found the place where it was 
written : 


The spirit of the Lord is upon Me; wherefore He hath anointed 
Me to preach the Gospel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal 
the contrite of heart: 

To preach deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised; to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of reward. (Isaias, LXI:1-2.) 


855 
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And when He had folded the book, He restored it to the min- 
ister, and sat down. And the eyes of all in the synagogue were 
fixed on Him. 


And He began to say to them: This day is fulfilled this Scrip- 
ture in your ears. 


This teaching in the synagogue was an instruction for 
the people, in so far, at least, as the people attended the 
services in the synagogue. 

Whether the exposition of the Scriptures in the synagogue 
by the scribes was directed to the common people, adapted 
to their mentality and supplying their spiritual needs, we 
do not know. Regarding the rabbis of the pharasaic class, 
it may well be doubted. They were accustomed to look 
with contemptuous pride from their heights of scholarship 
and piety upon the unlettered multitude of the lower classes 
of society. Even the gentle and mild-mannered Hilled is 
reported to have said: “No illiterate man fears sin, no 
man from the people is pious.””* The Pharisees, so they 
claimed, were alone the true Israel because they observed 
accurately the written Law and the unwritten “tradition.” 
As true Pharisees they kept away as much as possible from 
contact with the “country people,” refused to receive any 
one of them as a guest, or to stay over night in their hovels, 
and they deemed themselves impure if they touched their 
garments. ‘‘This multiude, that knoweth not the Law, are 
accursed” is the verdict of the Pharisaic rulers as recorded 
in the Gospel of St. John (VII:49). And again (St. John, 
IX:34) they said to the blind man, healed by our Lord: 
“Thou wast wholly born in sins.”” The same haughty spirit 
appears in the repeated grumblings of the Pharisees that 
Jesus “ate and drank with publicans and sinners” or ‘“‘went 
into the homes of sinners” to spend the night. 


Also in this respect Jesus taught a new doctrine, a doc- 
trine for the common people as well as for the highly 
educated. 

His discourse in the synagogue of Nazareth was very 
likely the beginning of His public preaching in Galilee. Or 
if this is not the case, it appears, at least, that the Evangelist 


* Pirke Aboth, or Sayings of the Fathers, II, 6. 
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Luke, because he gives first place to this event, perceived 
in it a special trait of His teaching: the fulfillment, namely, 
of the prophecy of Isaias, that He would preach to the poor 
and heal the broken-hearted. The interpretation which 
Jesus gives of the prophecy is contained in the words: “This 
day is fulfilled this Scripture in your ears.” He presents 
Himself to His fellow citizens as the Teacher of the poor 
and forsaken. 


The solemn and pregnant words which open the Sermon 
on the Mount breathe the same spirit; words that in wealth 
and depth of meaning may be compared to the Decalogue 
and the Lord’s Prayer—and even surpass these two mem- 
orable passages in the simple majesty of their poetic form, 
entirely in the style of the Book of Proverbs. The Sermon 
on the Mount is an excellent example of biblical poetry of 
which the characteristic beauty remains largely preserved 
in the translation because it is based on the parallelism or 
the balanced measure of lines. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. , 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the land. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice: for they 
shall have their fill. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. 


Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’s sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (St. Matthew, V :3-10.) 

To the poor and lowly these words must have rung into 
their ears as heavenly music. 


The first half of these verses we find also in St. Luke 
(VI:20-26) in somewhat modified form, addressed to the 
disciples and contrasted with a fourfold “woe” sometimes 
called the four “curses.” 

Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God. 

Blessed are ye that hunger now, for you shall be filled. 

Blessed are ye that weep now, for you shall laugh. 
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Blessed shall you be when men shall hate you, and when they 
shall separate you, and shall reproach you. 


And cast out your name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake... . 
But woe to you that are rich: for you have your consolation. 
Woe to you that are filled: for you shall hunger. 

Woe to you that now laugh: for you shall mourn and weep. 


Woe to you when men shall bless you: for according to these 
things did their fathers to the false prophets. 


It may be remarked here in passing that such a doctrine 
was calculated to reconcile the poor, the hungry, the mourn- 
ing, the oppressed,—briefly, the unfortunate of the world 
—with their hard and weary lot. The fitness of these words 
for that purpose is at once evident. 


It has been observed that a whole series of parables 
might be collected from the Gospels which treat on laborers, 
servants, and slaves. Here is a householder who goes out 
to hire laborers into his vineyard. There is another who 
deliberates with the gardener about cutting down a fig tree. 
The servant is a ploughman or a shepherd, who goes out to 
sow, to weed, to harvest, or to pasture the sheep. The 
apostles themselves are laborers in the vineyard. When the 
servant comes home from the field, he is not permitted to 
eat or to drink until he has waited on his master at the 
evening meal. He receives no thanks but remains a useless 
servant. He watches, his loins girt and the lamps lighted, 
should the master return during the night from the wedding 
feast. And he may deem himself fortunate if the irate lord 
shall not “begin to strike the menservants and maidser- 
vants.” (St. Luke XII:45.) 


It is saying too much perhaps that “this world of servants 
was the ordinary audience of Jesus.” * But certain it is 
that they had a prominent place among His hearers. 

As a preacher to the poor, according to Isaias, He em- 
phatically characterized His mission on another occasion. 


Now when John had heard in prison the works of Christ: send- 
ing two of his disciples he said to Him: Art Thou He that art to 
come, or do we look for another? (St. Matthew, XI:2-3.) 


In His answer our Saviour first of all appeals to His 


* Batiffol, L’Enseignement de Jesus, p. 39. 
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miracles, and only with one word to His doctrine, but this 
one word marks the meaning: 

And Jesus making answer said to them: Go and relate to John 
what you have heard and seen. 

The blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
and the poor have the Gospel preached to them. 

And blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in Me. (St. Mat- 
thew, XI:4-6.) 

There was no occasion for scandal —except for the 


haughty Pharisee with deep contempt for the illiterate 
“peasants.” 


Another passage expressing the same spirit we have 
quoted above. But it deserves to be cited once more. It is 
a prayer of thanksgiving, or rather a cry of jubilation welled 
from the depth of His loving Heart: 

I confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them to little ones. 

And then turning His eyes from heaven to earth and 
looking at the lowly and unfortunate: 

Come to Me, all you that labor and are burdened, and I will 
refresh you. (St. Matthew, X1:28.) 

Among the weary and the burdened, whom He calls to 
Himself, He counts among the first—again to the scandal 


of the Pharisees—those that are laden with the heavy 
burden of sin. 


At the banquet in the house of Matthew many publicans 
and sinners sat down with Jesus and His disciples at table. 

And the Pharisees seeing it, said to His disciples: Why doth 
your master eat with publicans and sinners? 

But Jesus hearing it, said: They that are in health need not the 
physician, but they that are ill. 

Go and learn what this meaneth, I will have mercy and not 


sacrifice ; for I am not come to call the just but sinners. (St. Mat- 
thew: IX :11-13.) 


The same murmurs rose up among the multitude when 
in His last journey to Jerusalem He entered at Jericho the 
house of the chief publican, Zacheus. Here the answer was, 
“The Son of Man is come to save that which was lost.” 
(St. Matthew, XVIII:11.) 
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On a former occasion (St. Luke, XV) He had given a 
more extensive reply to the captious criticism of the Phari- 
sees in His glorious parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
and the prodigal son, all three teaching in a striking manner 
God’s mercy, and His own, towards sinners. And we must 
not forget that the hardness and cruelty of His critics and 
those of a similar mind like the eldest son “who became 
angry and would not go into the house,” but vented his 
wrath in bitter reproaches, is contrasted with the love and 
mercy of the heavenly Father. The spirit of Jesus has 
nothing in common with the pretense to self-righteousness 
of the Pharisees and their contempt for all those they con- 
sidered as sinners. 


No doubt Jesus demands sorrow for sins and the conver- 
sion of the sinner. But if these conditions are fulfilled the 
sinner deserves the opposite of contempt; his humble sor- 
row is greatly superior to the proud conceit of the self- 
righteous Pharisee. 

And to some who trusted in themselves as just and despised 
others, He spoke also this parable: 


Two men went up into the temple to pray: the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. 


The Pharisee standing, prayed thus within himself: O God, I 
give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, as also is this publican. 

I fast twice in a week; I give tithes of all that I possess. 

And the publican, standing afar off, would not so much as lift 
up his eyes towards heaven; but struck his breast, saying: O God, 
be merciful to me a sinner. 

| say to you, this man went down into his house justified rather 
than the other: because every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled; and he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted. (St. 
Luke, X VIII :9-14.) 

In the same spirit, with explicit application to themselves, 
He speaks during the last week of His mortal life to the 
chief priests and the ancients at Jerusalem the parable of 
the two sons, of which one began well but ended badly, for 
he had promised with his lips but he did not keep his word, 
and the other who began badly but was converted: 


A certain man had two sons, and coming to the first, he said: 
Son, go work today in my vineyard. 
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And he answering, said: I will not. But afterwards, being 
moved with repentance, he went. 


“And coming to the other, he said in like manner, And he an- 
swering said: I go, Sir, and he went not. 

Which of the two did the father’s will? They say to him: The 
first. Jesus saith to them: Amen I say to you, that the publicans 
and the harlots shall go into the kingdom of God before you. 

For John came to you in the way of justice and you did not 
believe him. But the publicans and the harlots believed him; but 
you, seeing it, did not even afterwards repent, that you might 
believe him. (St. Matthew, XXI:28-32.) 

Alongside the publicans there are also women sinners, in 
the definite sense of the word, whom one is afraid to call 
by their real name. Indeed, the evangelists did not intend 
to slur the honor of their Master in presenting Him against 
the Pharisees and the scribes, as the defender of the fallen 
woman, no more than St. John feared to offend His virgin 
Mother by placing her under the cross on Calvary next to 
Mary Magdalen. In what vivid colors does the Evangelist 
paint these pictures! One fallen woman has risen from 
spiritual death. ‘Many sins are forgiven her because she 
hath loved much.” The striking narrative, which reinter- 
prets a whole series of parables, does not permit summar- 
izing or abbreviation: 

And one of the Pharisees desired to eat with Him. And He 
went into the house of the Pharisee, and sat down to meat. 


And behold a woman that was in the city, a sinner, when she 
knew that He sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an 
alabaster box of ointment; 


And standing behind at His feet, she began to wash His feet, 
with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head, and kissed 
His feet, and anointed them with the ointment. 


And the Pharisee, who had invited Him, seeing it, spoke within 
himself, saying: This man, if he were a prophet, would know 


surely who and what manner of woman this is that toucheth Him, 
that she is a sinner. 


And Jesus answering, said to him: Simon, I have somewhat to 
say to thee. But he said: Master, say it. 


A certain creditor had two debtors, the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. 


And whereas they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave them 
both. Which therefore of the two loveth him most? 
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Simon answering, said: I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most. And He said to him: Thou hast judged rightly. 

And turning to the woman, He said unto Simon: Dost thou 
see this woman? I entered into thy house, thou gavest me no 
water for My feet; but she with tears hath washed My feet, and 
with her hairs hath wiped them. 

Thou gavest me no kiss; but she, since she came in, hath not 
ceased to kiss My feet. 

My head with oil thou didst not anoint; but she with ointment 
hath anointed My feet. 

Wherefore I say to thee: Many sins are forgiven her, because 
she hath loved much. But to whom less is forgiven, he loveth less. 

And He said to her: Thy sins are forgiven thee. 

And they that sat at meat with Him began to say within them- 
selves: Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 

And He said to the woman: Thy faith hath made thee safe; go 
in peace. (St. Luke, VII :36-50.) 

Another incident is narrated by St. John in which there 
is no mention of conversion or repentance. Jesus does not 
speak of remission of sin. He is satisfied not to condemn 
the guilty person and to warn her against relapse. But by 
doing this He condemns the merciless cruelty of the Phari- 
saic scribes. Jesus was in the temple teaching the people. 

And the scribes and Pharisees bring unto Him a woman taken 
in adultery; and they set her in the midst, 

And said to Him: Master, this woman was even now taken in 
adultery. 

Now Moses in the Law commanded us to stone such a one. But 
what sayest Thou? 

And this they said tempting Him, that they might accuse Him. 
But Jesus bowing Himself down, wrote with His finger on the 
ground. 

When therefore they continued asking Him, He lifted Himself 
up, and said to them: He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her. 

And again stooping down, He wrote on the ground. 

But they hearing this, went out one by one, beginning at the 
eldest. And Jesus alone remained, and the woman standing in 
the midst. 

Then Jesus lifting up Himself, said to her: Woman, where are 
they that accused thee? Hath no man condemned thee? 

Who said: No man, Lord. And Jesus said: Neither will I con- 
demn thee. Go, and now sin no more. (St. John, VIII :3-11.) 
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He Who thus had mercy on the fallen woman, to bring 
her to salvation through faith and love, could not exclude 
woman in general from His activity as a teacher. The 
words: ‘Come all to Me” were spoken also to her. 


Among the Pharisees, scorn for the woman of the people 
went even further than their contempt for “the accursed 
multitude” “that knoweth not the Law.” This is indicated 
by the sayings of the later rabbis in the Talmud, for ex- 
ample, ““The unlettered are dirt and filth, and their wives 
reptiles, and of their daughter it is written: cursed is he 
who associates with that cattle.” Again, “the disciples of 
the wise hate the illiterate more intensely than the Chris- 


tians hate the Israelites; but the hatred of their women is 
still more bitter.” 


How different again the Teacher of Nazareth! The Evan- 
gelist Luke brings this out most prominently: 

And it came to pass afterwards that He travelled through the 
cities and towns, preaching and evangelizing the kingdom of God; 
and the twelve with Him. 

And certain women who had been healed of evil spirits and 
infirmities; Mary who is called Magdalen, out of whom seven 
devils were gone forth. 

And Joanna the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, 
and many others who ministered unto Him of their substance. (St. 
Luke, VIII :1-3.) 

From the pen of the same Evangelist is the well-known 
domestic picture of the house of the sisters of Lazarus at 
Bethany: 

Now it came to pass as they went that He entered into a certain 
town: and a certain woman named Martha, received Him into 
her house. 


And she had a sister called Mary, who sitting also at the Lord’s 
feet, heard His word. 


But Martha was busy about much serving. Who stood and said: 
Lord, hast Thou no care that my sister hath left me alone to serve? 
Speak to her therefore, that she help me. 


And the Lord answering, said to her: Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful, and art troubled about many things. 


But one thing is necessary. Mary hath chosen the best part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. (St. Luke, X :38-42.) 


St. Luke also mentions the women of Jerusalem who fol- 
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lowed the Saviour on His way of the Cross as well as the 
affectionate words in which He expressed His pity for the 
future misery of that unfortunate city. 


And there followed Him a great multitude of people, and of 
women, who bewailed and lamented Him. 


But Jesus turning to them, said: Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not over Me; but weep for yourselves, and for your children. 


For behold, the days shall come, wherein they will say: Blessed 
are the barren, and the wombs that have not borne, and the paps 
that have not given suck. 


Then shall they begin to say to the mountains: Fall upon us; 
and to the hills: Cover us. 

For if in the green wood they do these things, what shall be 
done in the dry? (St. Luke, XXIII :27-31.) 

All the evangelists have told us of the women of Galilee 
who followed Him to Jerusalem, and on the road to Cal- 
vary, of their visit to the grave to embalm His body, and 


of the apparitions they were favored with after the Resur- 
rection. 


Jesus’ love for children, finally, we find recorded in the 
three Synoptics. St. Mark speaks about it in these words: 


And they brought to Him young children, that He might touch 
them. And the disciples rebuked those that brought them. 


Whom when Jesus saw. He was much displeased, and saith to 
them: Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not. For of such is the kingdom of God. 


Amen I say to you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a little child, shall not enter into it. 

And embracing them, and laying His hands upon them, He 
blessed them. (St. Mark, X :13-16.) 

What He loves in the child is its precious soul, its inno- 
cence, simplicity, and sincerity. One may doubt whether 
in the following earnest and grave words in which He speaks 
of ‘these little ones” He means only the children, and not 
rather, in a wider sense, the simple and the lowly: 

He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in 
Me; it were better that a millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the depths of the sea. (St. 
Matthew, XVIII:6; St. Mark, IX:41; St. Luke, XVII:2.) 


In St. Matthew the context indicates the children; at any 
rate there is no reason to exclude them. Certainly did Jesus 
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place before His disciples as an example the simplicity and 
humility of little children. 

At that hour the disciples came to Jesus saying: Who, thinkest 
Thou, is the greater in the kingdom of heaven? 


And Jesus, calling unto Him a little child, set him in the midst 
of them. 


And said: Amen I say to you, unless you be converted, and be- 
come as little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
he is the greater in the kingdom of heaven. 


And he that shall receive one such little child in My name, re- 
ceiveth Me. (St. Matthew, XVIII :1-5.) 


Striking words this last sentence. He “receiveth Me.” 
A favor bestowed on a child, Jesus counts as done to Him- 
self. And this reminds us at once of another passage where 
in solemn tones He gives expression to the same idea but 
with His mind on all the poor and suffering, the hungry and 
thirsty, the naked and the homeless, the sick and the pris- 
oners. It is the conclusion of a rather long discourse in St. 
Matthew, a worthy counterpart of the eight beatitudes, an 
eloquent illustration of ‘Blessed are the poor” combined 
with the tender solicitude for the unfortunate of this world. 
Here are words of authority that reach to the end of time, 
yea, even into eternity. The Teacher and Prophet of Naz- 
areth is here the “Son of Man” whom Daniel (VII:13) 
saw in a vision receive the eternal kingship, the “King” of 
the kingdom of heaven, the Judge of “all nations” and as 
He loves the unfortunate of this earth as He loves Himself, 
He also demands from His own a love from which the ten- 
derest, most universal, and most self-sacrificing neighborly 
love is but a sprout or a branch springing from the vine. 

And when the Son of Man shall come in His majesty, and all 
the angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the seat of His 
majesty : 

And all nations shall be gathered together before Him, and He 
shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats. 


And He shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on 
His left. 
Then shall the King say to them that shall be on His right hand: 
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“Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess you the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. 

For I was hungry and you gave Me to eat: I was thirsty and 
you gave Me to drink: I was a stranger and you took Me in: 

Naked, and you covered Me: sick, and you visited Me: I was 
in prison and you came to Me. 

Then shall the just answer Him, saying: “Lord, when did we 
see Thee hungry, and fed Thee; thirsty, and gave Thee drink? 

And when did we see Thee sick or in prison, and come to Thee? 

And the King answering, shall say to them: Amen I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did it 
to Me. 

Then He shall say to them also that shall be on His left hand: 
Depart from Me, you cursed, into everlasting fire which was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. 

For I was hungry, and you gave Me not to eat: I was thirsty, 
and you gave Me not to drink. 

I was a stranger, and you took Me not in: naked, and you 
covered Me not: sick and in prison, and you did not visit Me. 

Then they also shall answer Him, saying: Lord, when did we 
see Thee hungry, or thirsty, or stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister to Thee? 

Then He shall answer them, saying: Amen I say to you, as 


long as you did it not to one of these least, neither did you do 
it to Me. 


And these shall go into everlasting punishment; but the just, 
into life everlasting. (St. Matthew, XXV :31-46.) 

Repeatedly we have had occasion to observe that the 
Saviour destined His doctrine for all nations. And though 
personally He was sent “‘only for the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” still pity urges Him to break a few times through 
these limits. He praises the faith of the pagan centurion 
at Capharnaum. (St. Matthew, VIII:5-13; St. Luke, 
VII:1-10.) He hesitates not to enter the Phoenician ter- 
ritory of Tyre and Sidon and the largely pagan Decapolis 
on the eastern side of the Lake of Tiberias. And though 
He may have directed His teaching principally to the Jews 
of that district, there must have been many pagans among 
the multitude for which twice He multiplied the loaves and 
fishes, and whose “dumb, blind, crippled, and lame” He 
healed. (St. Matthew, XV:29-30.) When the Samaritans 
refuse to receive Him, He has no harsh word for them but 
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for His disciples who wished to take revenge for the wrong 
done to their Master. 

And turning, He rebuked them, saying, You know not of what 
spirit you are. 

The Son of Man came not to destroy souls, but to save. (St. 
Luke, IX :55-56.) 

In the land of the Phoenicians it is again a Gentile woman 
whose humble faith He praises and whose daughter He 
heals. (St. Matthew, XV:28.) At Sichar in Samaria we find 
Him, to the astonishment of His disciples, engaged in a 
confidential conversation with a Samaritan woman who 
could not master her wonderment when He asked for a 
drink of water. She moreover is a woman of scandalous 
conduct. She has a husband who “is not her husband.” 
But this very circumstance Jesus wishes to utilize in order 
to convince her that He is “a prophet.” (St. John, IV:16- 
19.) A controversy between the Jews and the Samaritans 
gives Him an occasion to announce a new order of salva- 
tion, in which this controversy will lose its significance; and 
the expectation of the Messias, common to both races, 
evokes the declaration that He Himself is the “Expected 
of the Nations.” 

I know that the Messias cometh, Who is called the Christ; 
therefore, when He is come, He will tell us all things. 

Jesus saith to her: I am He, Who am speaking with thee. (St. 
John, TV :25-26.) 

Thus we find nothing in the Teacher or Nazareth of that 
narrow viewpoint of His Pharisaic contemporaries, nothing 
at all of their racial pride or haughty class consciousness. 
On the contrary we meet a Teacher with a vision that looks 
far beyond His own land and age and at the same time 
sounds in all the social classes of His time the depth of 
material and moral misery,—a heart filled with loving 
mercy and kindness for the little and the lowly, the unfor- 
tunate and the fallen, in order to raise and comfort them— 
a doctrine that captivates all, and stamps Him, not as the 
head of a school, like Hillel and Shammai, but the Teacher 
of the people and the Teacher of the nations. 

It is true that the Saviour, like some leading doctors of 
law in His day, had a limited circle of disciples and was 
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continuously engaged in instructing them, initiating them 
in “the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” (St. Matthew, 
XIII:11) and explaining more clearly the parables about 
“the kingdom” which He had first presented to the people. 
But these men were selected by Him to teach His doctrine 
to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” and to propagate 
it among all the nations of the earth. They were sent as 
“prophets, and wise men, and scribes” (St. Matthew, 
XXIII:34) not to preserve these precious treasures of wis- 
dom for themselves but to share them with others. They 
were instructed in the kingdom of heaven, to be like a good 
householder who distributes his provisions to his children 
and “bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and 
old.” (St. Matthew, XIII:52.) They were to witness unto 
Him “in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and even 
to the uttermost part of the earth’; (Acts, 1:8) to be wit- 
nesses also of preaching to the people. 

We have seen from the Synoptics that He invested them 
with more than human authority to teach and to bring 
“every creature” and “all nations” to the faith and the 
observation of His commandments. And in St. John (XV, 
14-16) we read the words He spoke at the Last Supper: 

You are my friends, if you do the things that I command you. 
T will not now call you servants; for the servant knoweth not what 


his lord doth. 

But I have called you friends: because all things whatsoever 
I have heard of My Father, I have made known to you. 

You have not chosen Me; but I have chosen you; and have 
appointed you, that you should go, and should bring forth fruit, 
and your fruit should remain. 

Hence the first time when, after the Ascension, one of the 
apostles addresses an audience, he speaks of being ‘made 
a witness with us of His resurrection” (Acts, 1:22) and 
then of the “ministry and apostleship.” (Acts, I:25.) 

There was question of filling the place made vacant 
among the apostles by the betrayal of Judas and at the 
motion of Peter to elect another. But the one chosen in 
the place of the traitor must be an eye and ear witness of 
Jesus’ public life; “from the beginning” he must have heard 
this preaching to the people. 
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Wherefore of these men who have companied with us all the 
time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out among us. 

Beginning from the baptism of John, until the day wherein He 
was taken up from us, one of these must be made witness with us 
of His resurrection. (Acts, 1:21-22.) 

And the same we hear St. Peter proclaim shortly after 
in his first discourse to the Gentiles: 

We are witnesses of all things that He did in the land of the 


Jews and in Jerusalem, Whom they killed, hanging Him upon a 
tree. 


Him God raised up the third day, and gave Him to be made 
manifest. 

Not to all the people, but to witnesses pre-ordained by God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with Him after He arose again 
from the dead. 

To Him all the prophets give testimony, that by His name all 
receive remission of sins, who believe in Him. (Acts, X :39-43.) 

Thus the “witnesses from the beginning” soon became 
“ministers of the word,” and from their traditions are based 
the oldest accounts of the evangelists. To the people of 
Israel Jesus preached the “glad tidings of salvation,’ and 


to all later generations He preached—and preaches still— 
through His disciples. 





The Second National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will be held in New 
York City on October third to sixth. The tentative pro- 
gram of the Congress will be published in the September, 
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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND THE BIBLE 


REVEREND WM. L. NEWTON 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the second article in a series of three dealing with 
“The Catholic School and the Bible.” The first article appeared in our May, 
1936, issue. 


II 


OBJECTIVES IN BIBLE STUDY 

“All Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, 
to correct, to instruct in justice... .” (II St. Timothy, III:16.) 

Neither the Church nor those who have reflected her 
traditions could have urged upon us the reading of the 
Scriptures with such earnestness unless they had in view 
some definite objective. The purpose, as we know, is not 
to set the Bible up as necessary for salvation, nor to make 
it the sole rule of faith. This negative direction inclines 
us to look for a clearer indication of what is the intention 
of the Church. Fortunately, this is not difficult to find. 
Generally in the same context with their commendation of 
a devout intimacy with the Scriptures there may be dis- 
covered the motives which make them promote it. In fact 
two things of importance are usually included in the advice 
that we read the Bible: an enumeration of the fruits that 
will follow, and the conditions on which these benefits may 
be secured. 

The present article will be concerned with both of these 
reflections of the mind of the Church, for they are inval- 
uable as a further definition of the place of the Bible in 
our schools. We are not to undertake its study from some 
vague conviction that it ought to be done. This results in 
nothing tangible, and might induce lax methods. We should 
rather start with the general intention of carrying out the 
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mind of the Church. This, as we shall see, can provide us 
with all that is needed for the determination of a fixed 
objective. Leading to this practical conclusion we here ask 
two questions: What are the benefits sought through the 
reading of the Scriptures? What are the dispositions re- 
quired of the devout reader? 

If we take into consideration the long list of spiritual 
writers and the ecclesiastical documents which urge upon 
us the advantages of Bible reading, it becomes clear that 
an enumeration of the spiritual benefits of the practice is 
out of the question. The following list, therefore, is prac- 
tical, being restricted practically to those benefits which 
are so often mentioned that they may be considered a nor- 
mal part of the general tradition. But even with this lim- 
itation the result is interesting. It is, in brief, an outline 
of growth in the spiritual life that might serve for a treatise 
in Ascetic Theology. It leads us through the first steps 
or impulses to the higher life; it deepens our understanding 
as it clarifies our views; it leads us eventually to something 
corresponding with the “unitive way.” 


1. There is to be gained from the pious reading of the 
Bible a new inclination to things spiritual. This is recog- 
nized by almost all who have written on the subject. The 
general basis for the idea is not difficult to assign. Through 
the reading of the Scriptures we are brought into contact 
with the Holy Ghost. He has written this Book especially 
to reveal to us the things of God. No one, therefore, can 
come to it with the proper dispositions without developing 
a greater appreciation of the works of God, particularly 
as they apply to Him. This at once raises him above 
material interests to a concern for the higher value of things 
spiritual. 

This truth has been well expressed in both of the papal 
letters on the Scriptures. Leo XIII observed that through 
the study of the Bible the ardent soul will strive all the 
more for the improvement of virtue and divine love. Ben- 
edict XV, perhaps more enthusiastically, urged that in the 
Bible food is to be sought with which the life of the spirit 
may be nourished towards perfection. He also asserts that 
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through intimacy with the Scriptures a new interior light 
suffuses the soul, the heart is warmed with the spirit of 


prayer, a new relationship is felt with Mary and with the 
saints. 


In these statements we have again the expression of an 
old sentiment. The same thought was entertained in the 
earliest centuries. St. John Chrysostom gave it eloquent 
expression in the words: 

The reading of the Scriptures, my beloved, is a tremendous 
good. It prevents us from admiring anything of the present life, 
and makes us in mind dwell constantly in the other life and do all 
with our eyes upon the reward of the Lord, and with great alacrity 
enter upon the labors of virtue. 

And later St. Gregory the Great maintained: 

Scripture transcends all knowledge and doctrine: it preaches 
truth, calls to the heavenly Fatherland, changes the heart of the 
reader from earthly to heavenly things. It helps the soul with 
humble words, and elevates it with sublime thoughts. 

Some of the lessons of the Bible are looked upon as grad- 
ually but certainly leading to this higher reflection. The 
first of all lessons is beautifully taught by the Scriptures: 
the love of God and of our neighbor. This is true of the 
Old as well as of the New Testament. The message of 
either can be reduced to this: “God so loved the world as 
to give His only begotten Son.” * We may from this under- 
stand what Leo XIII means when he calls the Scriptures 
“an invitation of divine love.” 

Further, the spiritual life is made more attractive by the 
examples of virtue which are made to live on every page. 
This also is true of both Testaments: The point requires no 
illustration. Let it, however, be observed that, except in 
the Sapiential Books, virtue is taught in the Bible by ex- 
ample. And in this lies the truth that through familiarity 
with the Bible is developed an attraction for the virtuous 
life. And in close connection with this thought arises a 
realization of the justice of God. If we learn that virtue 
brings its reward as something pleasing to God, we are 
impressed with the correlative fact that evil eventually 
receives its punishment. 


* St. John, IIT :16. 
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All the lessons of Scripture, in fact, lead to the consider- 
ation of things eternal. And there is little wonder. God 
Himself is speaking to us, and if we comprehend His words 
they must raise us above the distractions of the material 
order. This was the conviction of the Fathers and spiritual 
writers, it is the first thing to which they call our attention 
when speaking of the advantages of reading the Scriptures. 


2. It should not be concluded from the generality of this 
improved interest in the spiritual order that it is in any 
way indefinite. This is clear from the consequences the 
Fathers draw from it. The first of these is a better under- 
standing of religion. By the above there is provided the 
necessary dispositions without which religion fails to have 
its proper influence upon us. With this disposition, the 
truths of religion, its principles, become realities. And the 
Bible is the story of religion, of the relation of God and 
man, the truths and principles of religion applied. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate this. The Scriptures 
are a source of the great religious sciences. It is rather more 
to the point to observe that the Fathers hold them up to 
us as a reservoir of moral, doctrinal and celestial teachings. 
They point out, further, that these things are not given to 
us in the abstract, but in their application to the lives of 
men. From this we learn to look upon the principles of 
religion not as abstractions to be known and discussed 
academically, but actually to direct human actions. It is 
in this way that the Bible becomes a very practical teacher 
of religion. 

A specific instance of this is called to our attention by 
Benedict XV. He indicates that through the Scriptures we 
come to a better understanding and love of the Church. 
In the Old Testament we see and appreciate the solidarity 
of the kingdom of God. In the New we behold its realiza- 
tion: in the first call of the apostles, in the exposition of its 
principles, and finally in the great Sacrifice out of which it 
emerged. 

3. The habitual reading of the Scriptures not only gives 
us this better appreciation of religion, but, from the prac- 
tical manner in which they present it, the strength to make 
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it effective in our lives and pleasure in its exercise. This is 
often the tangible means employed by the Fathers for mak- 
ing the Bible better known. In the words of St. Jerome: 
What is more sacred, I ask you, than this sacrament? What 
more agreeable than this pleasure? What food or what honey is 
sweeter than to know the prudence of God, to enter His inmost 
sanctuary, to inspect the thought of the Creator, the words of your 
Lord, full of the teachings of spiritual wisdom? Let others have 
their riches, let them drink from goblets, let them be resplendent 
in silks, let them delight in popular applause and be unable with 
various pleasures to exhaust their wealth; but let our delights be 
to meditate day and night on the Law of the Lord, to knock upon 
the door that is not open, to receive the bread of the Trinity and, 


with the Lord showing the way, to tread upon the distracions of 
this world. 


This is a spiritual pleasure in spite of the rhetorical fig- 
ures employed by the saint. In fact, out of this pleasure, 
or in company with it, grows spiritual strength and courage. 
This is also well expressed by St. Jerome: 

If there is anything in this life which will preserve the wise 
man, and in the midst of the press and storms of the world per- 
suade him to remain undisturbed, I judge it to be in the first place 
meditation and knowledge of the Scriptures. 

This same motive is commonly advanced by the Fathers. 
It is read in the works of Basil, Ambrose, Augustine. St. 
John Chrysostom’s use of it is particularly eloquent: 

Delightful is the meadow, delightful the garden, but far more 
pleasurable is the reading of the divine Scriptures. . . . Let us 
attend, then, to the reading of the Scriptures; for if you attend 
to the Scriptures they will drive away sadness, implant in you 
pleasures, remove evil, strengthen the roots of virtue, nor permit, 
in the tumult of earthly concerns, the sea of transitory things to 


be disturbed. 

And, naturally enough, those who observe these effects of 
seriously reading the Scriptures are not engaged alone with 
pleasure and strength in human affairs. The Bible can 
solace us in time of difficulty, but it performs the higher 
service of protecting us against temptation. St. Jerome 
more than once refers to this. St. John Chrysostom in a 
long passage points out that the Scriptures are a light guid- 
ing us, and those who fail to follow it, through daily read- 
ing, are in grave danger of falling. Like expressions are 
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found in many of the spiritual writers, and with the great 
justification again that, associating with the Holy Ghost 
through the pages of His Book, we are endowed with a 
strength that is proof against the temptations of life. 


4. Climaxing all these benefits, we meet everywhere the 
thought that through the Scriptures we are brought to a 
more intimate knowledge and love of Christ. It is graph- 
ically represented that thus we come in contact with our 
Lord, through contact comes love, and from this love the 
imitation that makes for a perfect Christian life. 


This is not restricted to the New Testament. It is a 
beautiful view of the Old Testament, found in many of the 
Fathers, that it shows us Christ coming down through the 
ages. We behold Him at first far off, but as He approaches 
we can make out His features clearly and only wait the 
fullness of time for His entrance into the world. But in 
the New Testament He is actually living with us. We 
associate with Him as did the apostles, we learn to recognize 
His voice, to admire His wonders, to become attached to 
Him. And we can weep as did His followers when we wit- 
ness His passion, all the more that we recognize He is un- 
dergoing it for love of us. And, finally, with St. Paul we 
learn to make that presence continuous through a knowledge 
of Christ that can exclude all else, and a love of Him that 
makes us yearn for the day of our consummation. 


All this is neatly summed up in the letter of Benedict XV: 

Whoever comes to the Bible with a pious mind and firm faith, 
with humility and the will to progress, will find there and eat that 
bread which came down from heaven, and will experience in him- 
self what David experienced: ‘The uncertain and hidden things 
of your wisdom you have manifested to me’; since this is truly the 
table of the divine word, containing holy doctrine, teaching right 
faith, and firmly leading to the interior of the veil where is the 
Holy of Holies. 

As we may clearly observe in this citation from the 
Spiritus Paraclytus, the Pope, and with him all the Fathers 
and spiritual writers, does not proclaim these benefits un- 
conditionally. In another connection it has been stated that 
the Bible is not open to all. This is especially true of its 
fruitful employment: its great advantages must be earned 
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and are dependent upon very definite conditions. But here 
too, since we are desired to seek these blessings of the Letter 
sent us by our heavenly Father, we should expect to have 
the necessary dispositions pointed out. Nor are we disap- 
pointed. The literature upon which we have drawn for the 
advice itself is equally specific in detailing the manner in 
which we must approach the Bible. 


This direction, for the sake of emphasis, we can consider 
as applying to natural and spiritual dispositions. It was 
as clear to the Fathers as it is to us that, although we are 
communicating with the Holy Ghost, we are doing so 
through the medium of the written word. In other words, 
to reach the higher thought we must first pass through the 
human element—the conventional signs called language. 


1. Much that pertains to the first of these categories, 
the human side of the Bible, has been handed on to us 
through the centuries. The first of the rules on which 
spiritual writers seem to agree is that of thoughtful atten- 
tion. “Attention” is their watchword. In several places 
St. John Chrysostom refers to it, demanding “great diligence 
and firm desire,” ‘‘an intent mind, collected thoughts, and 
with all terrestial cares put aside,” “silence and attention.” 
Often we come upon the words of St. Matthew* used in 
this connection: “Seek and you will find, knock and it will 
be opened unto you”; as though they would say that with- 
out all the prayerful attention implied in these words the 
Scriptures cannot be understood. What is meant by this 
attitude of careful reading is better expressed by the word 
“meditation,” which is also frequently used by the Fathers. 
This, as we know, is personal reading: the attempt to grasp 
the thought with such vividness that it will stimulate the 
will and result in an improved life. 


This supposes a sincere effort to find the sense intended 
by the author. Important for the intelligent reading of any 
book, this rule has particular meaning when applied to the 
Scriptures. St. Augustine said: 

We must try to find what the author of the Scriptures intended, 


? St. Matthew, VII:7. 
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not what we think; and having acquired this sense, we have that 
which is far above our minds,—immutable truth. 

This could lead us to a more extensive consideration of 
what is known as the “scientific criteria” for finding the 
sense of the Scriptures. We can refer to these in a later 
connection. Here it is rather to be observed that the rule 
is insisted upon not only for the secure acquiring of the 
fruits of the Bible but also for the avoidance of a danger. 

We know, for example, that to all who are conscious 
they are reading a Book that is the Word of God, who 
believe they are in communication with the Holy Ghost, 
almost every sentence and word has something holy, some- 
thing divine, which greatly aids in exciting and nourishing 
pious sentiments. St. Augustine himself clearly admitted 
this when he declared that through the reading of the sacred 
Text the Holy Ghost stimulates many thoughts in the de- 
vout mind. But this must be subject to certain restrictions. 
Very often these thoughts are merely occasioned by the 
words of the Text, and hence cannot be called a sense of 
the Scriptures. They are, therefore, private. Such thoughts, 
furthermore, must bear the stamp of their connection with 
the Bible, i.e., have some interrelation with the thought in 
the text and be characterized by charity and truth. All 
profane application of the text, as well as all conclusions 
of a mere wordly interest, must be carefully avoided. 


Much of the unsupported “allegorizing” that might result 
from this manner of reading can be obviated if the reader 
will observe the rule that any application of the Scriptures 
to faith, morals or devout practices must be based upon the 
literal sense. The history of Bible interpretation tells us 
how firmly this rule is supported. We must, indeed, never 
lose sight of the fact that God is the Author of this Book, 
but we must also keep in mind that He wrote it for men 
and used the means known to men. 


It is usually in this very connection that we discover 
another of the patristic rules: patience. Not infrequently 
it happens that when the reader finds no immediate inter- 
pretation of the thought in the verse he is inclined to reach 
for one of his own. Two motives stand behind the frequent 
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allusion to this virtue in the writings of the Fathers: the 
avoidance of the abuse described above, and the further 
encouragement of those who might lose heart and neglect 
the Bible. 

The first is obvious enough. The second was a real 
obstacle, and still is, to the general profitable use of the 
Scriptures. There are passages in the Bible that defy inter- 
pretation especially in the case of the reader who ap- 
proaches the Book with little more than his devotion. But 
that this should not prevent his continuing the effort is 
the unanimous teaching of the Fathers. St. John Chryso- 
stom, speaking of the writings of St. Paul, urged that they 
be read diligently whether or not understood at first, for, 
he held, God secretly illumines the intellect of him who 
reads with the proper attention. St. Ambrose gave the 
same counsel: 

There is much obscurity in the prophetical writings, but, if you 
knock at the door of the Scriptures and diligently examine those 
things which are obscure, you will gradually begin to collect the 
meaning of the words, and it wi!l be opened to you, not by another, 
but by the Word of God of whom you have read in the Apocalypse 


that the Lamb opened the sealed Book which none previously had 
been able to open. 


None of these dispositions, however they may fit into 
the category of “scientific interpretation,” are treated by 
the Fathers as merely natural. Each is touched with a 
higher consideration, with the consciousness that God is 
the Author of the Bible. We cannot read it rapidly, we 
cannot read it without effort; rather our attention is a 
spiritual effort, our search is for the truth which God wants 
to reveal to us, our patience must be a virtue. This cannot 
be overlooked in any of the patristic writings, and was, at 
a very early date, clearly expressed by Origen in his advice 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus: 

Therefore, especially attend to the reading of the divine Scrip- 
tures, but attend! For we who read things divine have much need 
for attention lest we entertain or say of them something quite 
unadvised. . . . And, attending to the divine reading with a right: 
and firm faith in God, seek that truth of the divine Letters which 
is hidden to many. . . . Prayer is most necessary for understanding 
things divine. The Saviour said: Ask and it shall be given unto 
you, 
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2. And in this advice Origen makes explicit the fact that 
there are other and higher dispositions required for gaining 
the spiritual fruits of the Scriptures. We expect this, know- 
ing that the Bible at once carries us to the supernatural 
order where natural faculties are no longer at home. 


And, as Origen observes, the first of these dispositions is 
prayer. St. Augustine put it briefly but pointedly: “Let 
them pray that they may understand.” In a sense this is 
a further definition of the “attention” demanded by all the 
Fathers. For the proper reading of the Bible, i.e., medi- 
tatively, is a form of prayer in itself. But, in addition, 
this prayer expresses that inner devotion, composite of 
benevolence, love, desire, which makes of the soul a field 
well prepared for the sowing of divine truth. And there 
is one special quality of a good prayer that is often men- 
tioned in this connection as of particular necessity— 
humility. This is singled out because it is so needed for 
an approach to the Scriptures. Nor is it difficult to see 
why. Its absence is both destructive of the spiritual ben- 
efits available in the Scriptures and dangerous to the dis- 
position of the reader. Boldness and pride are hardly be- 
coming in one who is asking favors which do not belong 
to him by any right. And the history of the Church is 
evidence enough that pride has led to faulty interpretations 
which did not stop with harming the original exegete. When 
reading the Bible we are in communication with a Mind 
that is infinite in its intelligence, inerrant in its judgments; 
we are considering truths which far surpass our own under- 
standings. It is, therefore, with confidence in God rather 


than in ourselves that we should come to this fount of divine 
truth. 


It is, further, directly in line with this attitude of humility 
that the Fathers introduce another essential condition of 
successful use of the Scriptures: obedience to the guidance 
of the Church. We have observed before that none of the 
Fathers held the individual capable of arriving at the final 
interpretation of the Bible without assistance. In every 
instance he must depend upon the direction of the Holy 
Spirit. This, at times, will be given the reader in a private 
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or extraordinary way. But the usual, the ordinary assist- 
ance must be sought from the living interpreter to whose 
custody He has entrusted the Scriptures. Hence there is 
hardly an ecclesiastical writer who, touching upon this sub- 
ject, has not earnestly called attention to this fact. St. 
Jerome’s remark is famous: 

Scripture is the only art which all claim as their own. This 
the garrulous old woman, this the doting old man, this all will 
undertake with presumption, lacerate, teach, before they have 
learned. 

We must, therefore, conclude that an essential feature of 
the advice which urges upon us the use of the Scriptures 
for spiritual advancement is this set of moral dispositions. 
But exacting as are the Fathers in this matter, let it be 
remembered that the descriptions given of these interior 
conditions are occasioned by their desire to see the Bible 
in the hands of all who can profit by it. 


The practical conclusion to be drawn from this brief 
review is rather obvious. The question before us is: What 
is the place of the Bible in our schools? We have already 
decided that it has such a place. What that place is we 
can now more clearly determine. 


From what the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers tell us 
we see in the very first instance that our duty is to teach 
the Scriptures according to the intention of the Church. 
This means, then, that we aim immediately at the inculca- 
tion of those virtues and dispositions without which the 
Bible cannot be read fruitfully. It means, further, that we 
look ultimately to putting this fount of spiritual life per- 
manently in the hands of those who are entrusted to us. 

The task is well defined, but it is not an easy one. This 
will be admitted. But let us reflect on this: there is no 
better opportunity, if there is any other, of training our 
people to use the Scriptures and to use them well than that 
provided by our school system. There we can present the 
Book to the pupils, there we can show them how to read it. 
And we can carry the fact still farther; if this is to be 
achieved for the children at any time, it must be done while 
they are in our hands. 





“GRADUATED” 
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Every year many thousands of “graduates” are turned 
out from our schools: primary, secondary, college and pro- 
fessional. It is to many an enheartening thought that edu- 
cation is “working down into the masses”; and the grand 
and growing army of graduates, in some vague way, brings 
to many a feeling of security that the world is thereby made 
a better, safer place. 

And is it? It is—but only if these boys and girls, men 
and women, are truly “graduated.” What does this mean? 

We “graduate” thermometers, and measuring rods, and 
dosage vials, and instruments of precision. That is, we 
mark off on them the gradus or steps which correspond to 
official standards of measurements. A thermometer is accu- 
rate when its various degrees correspond with the marks of 
the officially guarded standard. A ruler is correct when the 
inches and half inches meet exactly, to a hair line, the cor- 
responding marks on the official standard. A dosage glass is 
accurate when the gram mark and the fluid-ounce mark are 
exactly where they should be. 

To be “graduated,” therefore, means to be standardized, 
to be brought into correct, harmonious relation with an offi 
cially recognized standard. 

And so the question may be asked: Do we rightly speak 
of “graduation” these days? 

One can have one’s doubts. Why? Because in many a 
school there are no standards to which the students are sup- 
posed to measure up. 

No standards! What about “credits”? What about 
“points”? What about “regents’ exams”? What about all 
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the various “standardizing” agencies throughout the coun- 
try? 

Waiving the entire question as to the propriety and apt- 
ness of many of the standards used by said standardizing 
agencies, let it be granted fully that they do standardize. 
But to what? 

At best, they “mark off’? a student only in terms of intel- 
lectual attainments—not in the broader and more important 
educational fitnesses. Most of our modern schools—high- 
est and lowest—are concerned wholly and solely with learn- 
ing. Of the whole man—the development of whom is 
envisaged by true education—they are in no least way con- 
cerned; and non-sectarian schools are quite apt to deny 
positively any concern therewith. 

But intellectual equipment does not necessarily connote 
education. A student may “major” in history and know 
every least detail of it from the days when Pithecanthropus 
erectus swam in the Begawan River under the Javan sun 
down to the last bit of news published in the “late city 
edition” of yesterday’s New York Times. And yet, such a 
student may be quite uneducated. Contrariwise, a person 
may never have “majored” in anything, and yet be truly 
educated. 

But on the intellectual side alone, under the present 
“credit + credit + credit = a degree” system, have students 
the right to be called “graduates”? On the purely technical, 
arithmetical side of having acquired the requisite number of 
“credits,” yes, the majority of them have the right. Much 
more so probably than graduates of a generation ago, when 
credits were not in vogue, and many a degree was handed 
out for reasons other than academic, and for courses at 
times rather badly skimped. 

But if one were to look into the contents of present-day 
courses and evaluate them in terms of truth, to what are 
the students “graduated”? Frequently to a hodge-podge 
of truth and error of the Wellsian type that defies discrim- 
inating analysis by the ordinary mind. There is no sense 
of “values”—only the absorption of everything that anyone 
has said, with no least attempt to reach to the objective 
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truth. (A glaring example of this is the department of 
philosophy which is often nothing more than a set of courses 
in the history of every philosophical system that has ever 
had vogue.) ‘Graduated’? Can one graduate a thermom- 
eter that contains mercury and water and oil and beer? 

Very aptly the exercises at which degrees are conferred 
have been called “commencement” exercises. Surely the 
term has no bearing on the school year, for that is ended. 
In fact, the years of school life—at least in the given sphere 
—are ended. What then does ‘‘ccommencement” signify? 
It indicates the beginning of life on a new level. It may 
be that the new level is only a temporary stage; as it will 
be for most graduates from grammar school. It may be a 
permanent new and final level—as far as formal schooling 
goes—for graduates from high school, college and univer- 
sity. Yet a beginning it is. 


But unless proper education has been secured, the new 
beginning, this “commencement” of life will be a sorry start. 
“Knowledge is power’”—certainly. But unless it be “har- 
nessed” power, it may soon prove a veritable lightning 
stroke of destruction. 

That is just where a Catholic “graduation” will prove its 
superiority, if only we are true to our heritage. In our 
system of Catholic education we have standards for the 
whole man: standards of physical wellbeing which, though 
needed, are easily the least important; standards of intellec- 
tual attainments which are second to none in broadness of 
scope and depth of richness; standards of religious develop- 
ment which give to life its true completion. 


Our boys and girls are equipped with standards of moral 
and spiritual life which are as true as God, and as eternal 
as He is. They have been taught in every examination of 
conscience to match their lives against His unchanging laws 
and His positive canons. They need never be anxious about 
the weights and measures by which they are to test out their 
lives whether they span 15 years or 150 years, for they have 
been schooled to face life’s problems squarely—and to solve 
them squarely, too: squarely to God; squarely to them- 
selves; squarely to their neighbor. They have been warned 
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bf false weights and tricky measures which seem to weigh 
and measure life, but, if used, leave it skimped and unde- 
termined. 

They have been warned of the arch-deceiver who short- 
weighed Adam and Eve, giving a dreadful heritage in place 
of promised wealth. They have been trained to watch their 
own lower nature weight the scales against God’s law, and 
have been trained, too, to counter-weight the scales with the 
love of God and a strong reliance on His grace. 


Their intellectual powers, too, are developed so that they 
may face the world with competence according to the re- 
quirements of their state of life. The intellect is developed 
through the absorption of truth: in the realm of history; 
in the orderly reading of God’s book of nature along all the 
lines of science; and in the reverent, thought-out acceptance 
of His revealed truth. “Turn but a stone and start an 
Angel’s wing” is the advice written large on the walls of 
every classroom. Our students have been taught that truth 
is one, though many-sided and multiform, and that if at 
times it seems a kaleidoscopic, tumbled mass, a bit of patient 
waiting will find the hidden order and rhythm set there by 
God. They have been trained to keep an “open” mind, yes, 
but one that is not a shed open to every breeze that blows, 
but a home that opens its portals to seemly entrants only. 

That is our “graduation”—a measuring up of our young 
folk to life as a whole; for Catholicism is not a mere set of 
dogmas, it is a life. It is not merely something to be intel- 
lectually accepted as one does the axioms of geometry; it is 
much more a manner of living; it is to be worked into the 
very warp and woof of life at every hour. Father George 
Bull, S.J., puts it tellingly in his pamphlet ‘The Function 
of the Catholic College.”: * 

The function of the Catholic college is not merely to teach the 
formulas of the Catholic religion, but to impart in a thousand ways, 
which defy formulization, the Catholic attitude toward life as a 
whole. It is not merely to graduate students who have, what I may 
call the Catholic’s ready answer in all the fields of knowledge, but 
students who are so steeped in the Catholic mood, that it colors their 
every activity, and not their religious activity alone. In a word, the 
function of the Catholic college is not merely to send forth men 
and women who can repeat, however, intelligently, the Catholic 
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formula, in religion, in philosophy, or science, or the arts; but stu- 
dents who are stamped with certain traits which come into play and 
govern their approach to life in every sphere; students, therefore, 
who realize that Catholicism is not merely a creed, but a culture. 
That is precisely why no Catholic can be adequately 
“graduated” from a non-Catholic school. A non-Catholic 
school cannot purvey a Catholic culture; it cannot work the 
principles of Catholic living into the lives of its students; 
it cannot create the life-enveloping atmosphere without 
which one will find it most hard to live in this pagan world. 
It cannot: because none gives what he does not possess. 


But is every Catholic student in a Catholic school brought 
to this standard? He or she should be—at least so far as 
the level of the school and the student’s native capacity 
permit. The school cannot conscientiously mark off as 
“graduated” a student that fails to “measure up” at least 
substantially. 


Why “conscientiously”? Because it is unethical to put a 
false brand on a product. The alumni of Catholic schools 
are sent forth to the world as “standard” products, tested 
out, each of them, to determine whether he or she has 
absorbed the culture, has developed that life’s atmosphere, 
has learned to work Catholic living into the fabric of every- 
day existencce; and the world has definite expectations of a 
Catholic student. 


Life itself is so complex a thing,and so much of a student’s 
life is completely hidden from school authorities, that even 
with all possible vigilance, students will be “graduated” on 
whom the mark should never have been put. But that 
simply means that great vigilance is demanded of Catholic 
educators, for it is their high privilege to be “keepers of 
the King’s seal”; and the seal of Christ the King should not 
be guarded lightly. 


* Rev. George Bull, S.J., The Function of the Catholic College, pp. 3-4. New 
York: The America Press. Price 5c. 
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THE CATHOLIC BOYS AND GIRLS BOOK CLUB 
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New York 


A renowned magistrate of the Juvenile Court of New 
York City, Justice Panken, recently divulged his method 
for reclaiming delinquent children. Its simplicity is astound- 
ing, and its success has been proved in actual practice. His 
method is simply this: The Judge endeavors, through the 
aid of selected lists of books furnished by experts, to form 
in these delinquent children the habit of reading. The same 
ideal that obtains among mature readers is found to be true 
among children. Inevitably, a reader desires to become in 
his life more and more like the lovable characters in any 
book and unlike the unlovable. This magistrate’s method 
is no mere theory. It has and always will work out. We 
know, sadly enough, what havoc may be wrought—in even 
an adult’s life—through the reading of one bad book. His- 
tory happily furnished us with many proofs of the good 
that has been accomplished in individual lives through the 
reading of one good book. There are so many outstanding 
examples of the latter that it seems unnecessary to mention 
them here. 

This method of reclaiming delinquents forms a decided 
coincidence with the aim and object of the Boys and Girls 
Book Club of Providence, Rhode Island, an organization 
that has assumed the title—THE PRO PARVULIS BOOK 
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CLUB. The New York magistrate takes good reading as 
a cure for the young character who has gone wrong. The 
Pro Parvulis Book Club is offering the right kind of read- 
ing to prevent children from making the mistake that is 
going to bring unhappiness into their lives. One very vital 
element in this program of the youth movement is to teach 
children to learn, not through the costly method of making 
their own mistakes but to learn from the mistakes of others. 
The old adage is still true—‘‘An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” This new book club for children 
guarantees to select six books each year for three different 
groups. The younger group of boys and girls from six to 
ten years receives the same book, as discrimination at that 
early age seems unnecessary. 

The next group for which the Editorial Board selects six 
books is for boys from ten to fourteen; and the third set 
of books is chosen for girls of this same age. The subscrip- 
tion fee for each group is placed at the modest sum of 
$10.00 for the year. 

Parents and teachers who are cognizant of the prevailing 
prices for children’s books will realize what a financial 
saving to the subscribers is involved. 


The Editorial Board under the direction of Miss Mary 
Frances Kiely of the Providence Public Library includes 
many authorities in the world of juvenile literature. Actively 
engaged in this important work and comprising the Board 
are—The Most Reverend Bishop Francis P. Keough, D.D., 
Honorary President; The Reverend Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
The Reverend Francis X. Downey, S.J., Padraic Colum, 
Sister M. Cyrille, O.P., B. A. Oxon, Sister Mary Cecil, 
William T. Heyliger, Agnes Repplier, Litt.D., Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson, Mary F. Kiely, Editorial Secretary; Ken- 
dall H. Kiely, President. 

The initial selections chosen for January and distributed 
in time for Christmas reading were “Merry Christmas to 
You” by Wilhelmina Harper, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company for the little tots. This selection of interesting 
little stories for children contains the famous, but too little 
known, story of Perez, the Mouse. The book chosen for 
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the boys between the ages of ten and fourteen was The 
Legend of Columba, by the well-known story and play- 
wright, Padraic Colum. This has been proclaimed by many 
critics the finest thing off the press in the way of juvenile 
literature for many a moon. Quite naturally, Edith Nes- 
bit’s Wonderful Garden was the choice for girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen. What child could be brought 
up right and directed safely through adolescent life with- 
out a knowledge of the great E. Nesbit? The selections 
for March were: 


Back to Treasure Island—boys 10-14. By Harold Au- 
gustin Calahan, a very attractive, sequel to Robert T. 
Stevenson’s original work on Treasure Island. A superb 
book. Brings out the value of prayer in the life of an active 
boy. Harper, 2.00. 


Old Spain in Our Southwest—girls 10-14. By Nina 
Otero. Legends and tales from New Mexico, a treasure- 
house of the Ancient Faith. Harcourt, 2.00. 


Slovenly Peter—for children under ten. By Heinrich 
Hoffman. A beautiful gift-edition of Heinrich Hoffman’s 
famous classic. 

His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston was 
among the first of the American hierarchy to sponsor and 
bless The Pro Parvulis Book Club. The Most Reverend 
Bishop Keough of Providence has consented to act as the 
Honorary President of the Editorial Board. 


Such is the enthusiasm for this newly founded organiza- 
tion—one so sorely needed—that several friends of the 
book club have donated subscriptions to be given gratis 
and drawn by lot to Catholic orphanages. It is hoped that 
more and more generous friends of the young will be in- 
spired to increase the number of donated subscriptions. 
Any Catholic orphanage that wishes to be included in the 
drawing for one of these free subscriptions may do so by 
submitting its name and address. 


Miss Mary Frances Kiely has long been engaged in the 
work of selecting books and reading for children of all tem- 
peraments and ages. She has recently published a booklet 
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of her own containing about one thousand titles of books 
that should be read by children from pre-school age on 
through high school. This book is a very valuable con- 
tribution to parents who are really interested in their chil- 
dren’s welfare, to librarians and to all friends of the younger 
generation of today. Information concerning this catalogue 
of selected books for Catholic boys and girls and on the 
working and operation of The Pro Parvulis Book Club may 
be secured by addressing—Mr. Kendall H. Kiely, 74 Beau- 
fort Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


This new work of Catholic action is nothing short of an 
apostolate. No parent today can possibly take out a better 
insurance policy against his children going wrong in adoles- 
cent life than the salutary method of opening up a new 
world for them by teaching and training them to read. The 
child who has been taught to read will never go very far 
wrong. The aim of the children’s book club is to select 
books that will influence children’s lives—books that will 
be read not merely once but will become touchstones and 
standards of action for the future. 


The 1936 Manual of Religious Vacation Schools may 


be procured from the National Center of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. or St. Anthony’s Guild, Pater- 


son, New Jersey. 













AN OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION ON THE 
“BALTIMORE CATECHISM, No. 2” 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago 













This examination has been prepared for those who have had learning 
experiences with the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2 similar to those offered in 
the edition published with study lessons... The omission of certain items is 
due to the fact that every effort has been made to keep the examination from 
becoming too long. The material in the tests can be used in diagnostic pro- 
grams as well as for examining purposes. 


Lr 
WHY WE SHOULD LOVE GOD WITH OUR WHOLE HEART, 


WITH OUR WHOLE SOUL, WITH OUR WHOLE STRENGTH, 
AND WITH OUR WHOLE MIND 





A. Fill in the missing words. 









1. God is the creator of __.__..___-_and 
and of______things. 

2. God made us to______ Him, to____ —— Him, 
and to__ _____Him in this world, and to be 





we nn 
world. 

3. There can be but one God because God is without 
limit and above all; He cannot have an 


4 











4. In God there are three Divine _- _ 
5. God made our souls to _____ likeness. Man must 

take more care of his soul than of his - ; 
6. If we should lose our ____. we would lose God 


and everlasting happiness. 
"A Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 2, with Study Lessons. New York: 
W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1935. Pp. vii+-168. 


* Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. Lessons: 1-9, 37. 
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7. We must worship God by faith, ~~ and charity. 
This means we must ______ in Him, 
in Him, and Him. 

8. After man fell into sin God promised him a 
____________ who would make up to God for 
man’s sin and open for him the gates of heaven. 

Ee es 
Blessed Trinity, is the Redeemer of mankind. 

10. Christ suffered and died for our — 

11. Christ from the dead, glorious wid 
never to die. 

12. Jesus said: “If you love 























, keep command- 

ments.” 
13. The Holy Ghost, the ___________ Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, is to the Father and 

the Son. 


14. The Holy Ghost will remain with the Church 
to guide it in the way of holiness and 


truth. 

15. Our Lord Jesus Christ will judge us aciesies 
after our death and on the ______ day. 

16. Christ said: “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the ________ of his 
own soul?” 


B. Write the meanings of the following words on the 
blanks after the words. 

Creator 
everlasting _— 
worship __ 
perfect 
infinite ____ in 
citi cient 
en 
immaculate __ eas 
actual sins — = a 
10. mankind ____ iliiialona 





* 





* 


* 
SPB Prrrr> 


*For seventh and eighth grades only. 
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C. Answer Yes or No. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


Does God know all things? 
Will your soul die when your body dies? 


Is there anything that you can hide from 
God? 


. Did God have a beginning? 
. Does the “Blessed Trinity” mean one God 


in three divine Persons? 


. Are the three divine Persons equal in all 


things? 


. Can we understand how the three divine 


Persons are one and the same God? 


. Did God punish Adam and Eve for their 


disobedience? 

Does mortal sin condem one to hell? 

Does venial sin lessen our love for God? 

If you were to commit a mortal sin, would 
you have sanctifying grace? 

Is our Lord Jesus Christ the third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity? 

Was Jesus always God? 

Is the Blessed Virgin Mary the Mother of 
the Son of God? 

Did Jesus really suffer? 

Did the Holy Ghost finish His work in the 
Church on the first Pentecost Sunday? 


The following questions are answered below. After each 


a 


question write the number of the correct answer. 


Why should you never be afraid to tell your 
sins in confession? 


. Why should you be good when no one is 


present to see what you do? 


. How did God punish the angels who sinned ?__ 
. How did God punish Adam and Eve for 


their sin? 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
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Why is it hard for us to do what is right? 
Why did God promise man a Redeemer? 
Why did Christ live so long on earth? 


What do the sufferings and death of Christ 
show us? pueda 


Why did Christ send the Holy Ghost upon 
the apostles? 





They lost holiness, and they had to suffer sickness 
and die. 


He was to make up to God for man’s sin and re- 
open to him the gates of heaven. 

God is all merciful. 

He came to help the apostles understand, to make 
them strong, and help them to preach the Gospel. 


He wished to show us the way to heaven by His 
teachings and example. 


God is every where. God sees us. 
This is a result of the sin of Adam and Eve. 
They were cast into hell. 


We learn from them the great evil of sin, how God 
hates it, and the need of satisfying for it. 


II* 


HOW WE SHOW OUR LOVE FOR GOD 


A. Fill in the missing words. 


i. 


z 


3. 


4. 








We must keep the commandments of and of 
the ___ 

The two commandments of the love of ____ and of 
love of _______ contain the whole law of God. 
The alas II is csecinecans MR 


ments tell us how we are to love God. 


The of the commandments refer to the 
neighbor. 





* Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. Lessons: 6, 19, 21, 24, 29-36, 37. 
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. The sins we commit ourselves are called 


sins. 


. Actual sin is any wilful (Sic , or 


contrary to the of God. 


. To make a sin mortal three things are necessary: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Our _______ is everyone in the world. 





. The best manner of assisting at Holy Mass is to 


it to God with the priest and to go to 


. The faithful on earth can help the souls in purga- 


tory by , by ________, and by having 
offered for them. 


B. Answer Yes or No. 


1. 


Re 


Is it enough to belong to the Church to 
show our love for God? 

Was our Lord Jesus Christ the first one to 
give man the Ten Commandments? 

Does man show his love for God in the 
way he loves his neighbor? 


4. Can one sin in thought? 


Does venial sin lessen our love for God? 


Do venial sins lead one to commit mortal 
sins? 


. Are venial sins an offense against God? 


8. Will anger lead one to sin? 


Is your neighbor only those who live near 
your 


. Should you love only those who love you? 
. Do the commandments only tell us what 


we must not do? 


. Are children excused from keeping the 


commandments? 
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13. Can boys and girls practice the works of 


14. 


C. Before each one of the following write 
the commandment that forbids it. 


aan 
siiaivaaaae 


1. 


2. 


8. 
9. Taking what 
longs to another 
___10. Fighting 


. Being 


mercy? 


Can you receive pardon for your sins in 
confession if you do not make a firm reso- 
lution never more to offend God? 


Damaging what be- 
longs to another 
Desiring to take 
wrongfully what be- 
longs to another 


. Anger 
. Impure 


thoughts 
and desires 


. Rash judgments 
. Going 


to fortune 
tellers 

disobedient 
to parents or others 
to whom we owe 
obedience 

Lies 

be- 


niga ae 


the number of 


Cursing 

Reading bad 

books 

Giving honor 

to a saint that 

we owe to God 

alone 

. Being stub- 
born with our 
parents 

. Hatred 

. Missing Mass 
on Sundays 

. Using profane 
words 

. Believing 

dreams 


in 


D. After each one of the following write the number of the 
commandment that requires it of us. 


. To be careful of the 
reputation of others 


. To be happy with 
what we have ____ 

. To return to another 
what belongs to him 


10. 


11. 


12. 


To take proper care 
of our life and health 


To honor our parents 
To repair any dam- 


age we_ unjustly 
caused ____ 
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. To adore God alone’ 13. To obey our teachers 


. To give good example 14. To respect the proper- 
to our neighbor ___ ty of others 

. Toassist at Holy Mass’ 15. Not to do servile work 
on Sundays on Sundays 

. To keep our thoughts 16. To speak the truth 

pure 

. To give to others 17. To speak with rever- 

what belongs to them ence of God and all 
holy things 

. To be modest in our 18. To live in peace with 

words and _ actions our neighbor ___ 


. Put a check before each one of the following that shows 
respect for one of the six chief commandments of the 
Church. 


1. Not eating meat on Friday 

2. Bowing one’s head on hearing the Holy Name 
3. Marrying a Catholic 
4 


. Assisting at Mass on all Sundays and holy- 
days. 

. Fasting during Lent and other days appointed 

. Going to confession once a month 

. Making the Way of the Cross every day dur- 
ing Lent 

. Contributing to the support of parish and 
diocese according to one’s means 


. Not asking to have a marriage solemnized 
during forbidden times 


. Assisting at Holy Mass on all Sundays 


. Showing respect for the wishes of one’s 
parents 


. Assisting at Holy Mass on all holydays of 
obligation 


. Sharing what I have with others 
Being honest in all my dealings with others 
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III * 


HOW GOD HELPS US TO LOVE HIM AND TO LOVE 
OUR NEIGHBOR 


A. Fill in the missing words. 


1. 


z. 


12. 


13. 


_______ gained grace for men through His sufferings 
and death on the cross. 

Christ instituted the Church and the 

that we might share in the fruits of His redemp- 
tion. 

We know the things which we are to believe from 
the —_-__——SEEEESSSSS—C Church through which ___ 
speaks to us. 

The chief truths which the Church teaches are to 
be found in the “_ 

Grace is a supernatural om _ of God hentenned 


on us through the merits of Christ for our salva- 
tion. 





_______________ grace makes the soul holy and 
pleasing to God. 

_____________ grace is that help God gives us to 
avoid evil and to do ____. 

A sacrament is an 
instituted by ________ to give __ 


The sacraments that give sanctifying grace are 
and 





’ 





. The sacraments that increase sanctifying grace are: 


? ? ee "= 


and _ 


The sacraments _______ give grace if we receive 
them with the right dispositions. 


Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist to continu‘ 
the ao of the _________ in His church 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered: 


* Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. Lessons: 1, 5, 6, 10-28. 





. Prayer is another means of obtaining —___ 
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ia tnetnl 
a 
(3)... oi 

(4) saat 

Sacramentals give us good and pious thoughts and 
through them we may obtain 
The following are sacramentals: 








— ’ 


, etc. 





B. The following questions are answered below. After each 


1. 
z. 


3. 


question write the number of the correct answer. 
Why did Christ found the Church? 

What do you understand by the “infalli- 
bility” of the Church? 


Why have the sacraments the power < 
giving grace? 


. How does the Church, by means of indul- 


gences, remit the temporal punishment due 
to sin? 


. What is actual grace? 
. What is prayer? 


They receive this power from the merits Christ won 
for man by the Redemption. 

It is another means of obtaining God’s grace. In 
it we raise our minds and hearts to God to adore 
Him, to thank Him, to ask pardon for our sins, and 
to beg for those blessings we need. 

The Church was founded to teach, govern, sanctify 
and save all men. 

It is that help of God which enlightens our mind 
and moves our will to shun evil and to do good. 
She applies to us the merit of Christ and the more 
than necessary satisfactions of the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints. 

She cannot make a mistake when she teaches a doc- 
trine of faith or morals. 
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C. Write Yes or No. 


E. 


11. 


iZ. 


13. 
14, 


Would it be easy for us to do the things that 
prove our love for God if Adam and Eve 
had not sinned? tiles 


Have we a strong desire to do what is wrong 
because of the sin of our first parents? 


Do we have a desire to do what is wrong 
even after original sin is forgiven in baptism?___ 


Did you have sanctifying grace when you 
were born? ni 


Does mortal sin deprive one of sanctifying 
grace? 

Does venial sin make us less worthy of 
God’s help? 

Can we get to heaven without grace? 


Does man ever refuse to take the grace 
God offers him? cicpeieed 


Can one be saved who knows the Church 

to be the true Church and remains out of it?___ 
Does the Catholic Church change with the 
times? dient 
Must one be in the state of grace to gain 
an indulgence? 

Does the sacrament of penance wipe away 

all the temporal punishment due to sin? = ____ 
Were the sacramentals instituted by Christ?__-__ 
Is prayer necessary for salvation? 


D. After each one of the following write the name of the 


sacrament in which the grace mentioned was given. 
Example: He became a Christian.  _—Baptism— 
They were given grace to bear with each 

other’s weaknesses. 

His evil inclinations were lessened. 

He became an heir of heaven. codinciagianatia 
His soul received health and strength 
when in danger of death from sickness. 
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He became a child of God. 
6. He was comforted in the pains of his 
sickness. alot 
7. He received pardon for the sins committed 
after baptism. 

8. He was strengthened against temptation in 
his last illness. 

9. Priests and other ministers of the Church 
receive the power and help to perform 
their sacred duties. 

10. Husband and wife were given grace to 
to bring up their children in the fear and 
love of God. 

He received special help to become a 
strong and perfect Christian. 


Christ nourished his soul with His Silas 
life. 


E. Answer with the name of the sacrament. 
1. What sacrament can you receive each day 


that will help you to overcome your faults?____ 
In what sacrament did your pastor receive 
grace and power to perform his sacred 
duties? 

In what sacrament did you first receive 
God’s grace? aaa 
In what sacrament did you receive grace 

to suffer everything, even death, for the 

sake of Christ? 

In what sacrament did your mother re- 

ceive grace to help you do what is right? 

What sacrament requires you to make a 

firm resolution to overcome your faults? 

What sacrament do you want to receive 

when you are dangerously ill? aaa 
What is that sacrament which you can re- 

ceive frequently which will give you an 

increase of sanctifying grace? 
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KEY 
I 


. heaven, earth, all 9. Jesus Christ, second 


. know, love, serve, happy, for- 


ON AMA & 


O 


o 


> 


B. 1. 
2 
3. 
4. 


ss 
2 
3 
4. 
a 
6 
7 
8 
9. 
0. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 


ever, next 10. sins 
equal 11. rose 
Persons 12. Me, My 


. His, body 13. third, equal 


souls 14. forever (always) 


. believe, hope, love 15. immediately, last 

. Redeemer 16. loss 

. The One who made the world and all things out of nothing. 
. going on forever. 

. to pay God the honor due to Him alone. 


He is everything that is good or without a single fault. 
without limit. 


. three in one. 
. a truth which we cannot fully understand. 
. without sin of any kind. 


those we commit ourselves. 
all human beings. 

5. Yes 

6. Yes 

7. No 

8. Yes 

4.1 

ee 


II 


. God, Church 6. thought, word, deed, omission, 
. God, neighbor 7. (1) a grievous matter 

. first, second, third (2) sufficient reflection 

. rest (3) full consent of the will 

. actual . neighbor 


. offer, Holy Communion 

. prayers, indulgences, Masses 
No 9. No 12. No 
No 10. No 13. Yes 


Yes 11. No 14. No 
Yes 





D. 


B. 


—S — 
wh 


_—_— — 
wn 


16 
.3 


l 

2 
1 

a 
$. 
1 

2 
3 
4 
1. 
2 
3 


SOMNAMAWN = 
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7 6. 1 11. 2 16. 3 
10 7.4 12. 6 17. 2 
5 8. 8 13. 1 18. 1 
9 9.7 14. 4 
8 10. 5 3 
8 4.1 7.9 10. 5 13. 4 16. 8 
10 >.> 8.7 11. 4 14. 7 17. 2 
7 6. 3 9. 6 12.7 15. 3 18. 5 
5 9 
6 10 
8 12 
III 
. Christ 
. Sacraments 
. Catholic, God 
. Apostles’ Creed 
gift 
. Sanctifying 


. Actual, good 

. outward sign, Christ, grace 

. baptism, penance 

. confirmation, Holy Eucharist, extreme unction, holy orders, 


matrimony 


. always 
. sacrifice, cross 
. (1) to honor and glorify God 


(2) to thank Him for all the graces bestowed on the whole 
world 


(3) to satisfy God’s justice for the sins of men 
(4) to obtain all graces and blessings 


. grace 
. Holy water, scapulars, rosaries, etc. 
. grace 
3. 1 5. 4 
6 4.5 6. 2 
. Yes 4. No 7. No 10. No 13. No 
Yes 5. Yes 8. Yes 11. Yes 14. Yes 
Yes 6. Yes 9. No 12. No 
. Matrimony 5. Baptism 9. Holy Orders 
. Holy Eucharist 6. Extreme Unction 10. Matrimony 
. Baptism 7. Penance 11. Confirmation 
. Extreme Unction 8. Extreme Unction 12. Holy Eucharist 
Holy Eucharist 4. Confirmation 7. Extreme Unction 
. Holy Orders 5. Matrimony 8. Holy Eucharist 
. Baptism 6. Penance 








High School Religion 


TEST MATERIAL ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Many high schools are using Book II]—Engaging in 
Catholic Action of “The Catholic Action Series.” This book 
introduces the third or fourth year high school student to 
a study of Catholic Action through presentation of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. Later in the text 
Father Campion, in explaining the encyclical of Pius XI, 
Forty Years After: Reconstructing the Social Order, again 
stresses the same doctrine. In other high schools than those 
using Book III of “The Catholic Action Series” there has 
been a desire on the part of the Religion faculty to motivate 
Christian living through an understanding and appreciation 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. For all 
teachers, therefore, who have directed third or fourth year 
high school students in a study of this doctrine during the 
past year the following simple test material is submitted. 
It makes no pretense at evaluating appreciation but should 
prove of diagnostic worth in examining knowledge-achieve- 

1 Rev. Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan, Book IIIJ—Engaging in 


Catholic Action of “The Catholic Action Series,” pp. 11-25, 363-374. 


New 
York: William H. Sadlier, Inc. 
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ment. The test has been based on the material’ in Father 
Campion’s text. 


I 


Fill in the missing words in the following quotations from 
Holy Scripture. 


. When Paul was persecuting the Christians Jesus 
i EE 
Me?” (Acts, [X:4.) 

. Later St. Paul said: “I live now, not I: but 
liveth in me.” (Galatians, IT:20.) 


. At the Last Supper Jesus said: “Abide in Me, and 
Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
unless it abide in the vine, so neither can 
unless abide in Me. I am the ___ 
you the _______: he that abideth in Me, aa 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for 
Me, you can do nothing.” (St. John, XV:4-5.) 


. To the Christians at Corinth St. Paul wrote: “Know 
you not, that you are the ____ _ of God, and 
that the spirit of God ________ in you?” (I Cor- 
inthians, III:16.) 


. When St. Paul was in prison he wrote to the Ephe- 
sians: “I therefore a prisoner in the Lord, beseech 
you that you walk worthy of the vocation in which 
you are called, with all __________ and _ mildness, 
with _________, supporting one another in 

.” (Ephesians, IV:1-2.) 

. Speaking to the Romans St. Paul said: “For as in 
one body we have many members, but all the mem- 
bers have not the same offices: so we being many, 
are ______ body in Christ, and ________ one 
members one of another.” (Romans, XII:4-5.) 


. Jesus described His mission in terms of the life of 
sanctifying grace: “I am come that they may have 


—_________, and may have it more abundantly.” 
(St. John, X:10.) 








. St. Paul wrote of Christ: 






10. 



























10. 
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“He is the of 
the Body, the Church.” (Colossians, I:18.) 

St. Matthew quotes our Lord as saying: “As long 
as you did it to one of these My ———____ 
brethren, you did it to Me.” (St. Matthew, 
XXV:40.) 

St. Paul described the love which we, by our union 
with Christ, should manifest to all men: “Charity 


—————— charity ial 
not, dealeth not perversely, i is not puffed up; is not 
ambitious, ____________ not. her own, is not pro- 
voked to anger, thinketh no —_____; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but ________ in the truth. 
Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, ___ ~~ alll things.” (I Corinthians, 
XIII:4-7.) 
II 
YES or NO. 


. Was Pope Pius XI the first to make known 


the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ?___ 


. Is Catholic life confined to the external 


observances of certain actions and rules? _____ 
When we say our souls are vivified by divine 
life, do we mean the life of sanctifying 
grace? 

Did our Lord compare Himself to the vine 
and His disciples to the branches? sitsininaiiaie 
Does Jesus dwell in our souls by sanctifying 

grace? ‘etacamaniiaiel 
Is the Church the Mystical Body of Christ? 
Is the Church a visible society? Sacemesiataanes 
Is there divine life in the souls of those who 

are in the state of mortal sin? Seema 








. Should you look upon every man in the 


world as your brothere 
Is modern industry conducted on the prin- 
ciples of brotherly love? 
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11. 


2. 


13. 
14. 


BS. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
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Can there be any Catholic action that is not 

based on the mystical union of Catholics in 
Christ? asia 
Are Catholics in Africa members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ? salsa 
Is the Catholic church a visible society only ?_____ 
Can Catholics be holy if they do not show 
by their actions that they love their neigh- 
bor? 

Is that man actuated by brotherly love who 
is not fair to his employees? 

Did the Sacrament of Confirmation first 
make you a member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ? 

Are those in a state of mortal sin living 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ?_____ 
Is Christ the Head of all those who, though 

not now members of the Church by faith, 


will become members in the future by con- 
version? 








Should our intimate union with Christ show 
itself in all our exterior acts? cai 
Could Catholic teaching bring all men to 
work harmoniously and peacefully together?___ 
Are the dealings of one nation with another 
prompted by man’s belief in the Mystical 

Body of Christ? 

Should we be eager to bring into the Body of 

Christ those who are outside of it? 


Should we love our enemies? 





Are we required to love only those who are 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ?____ 
Should we love those who refuse to believe 
in Christ? Soaiuiiaaill 


Should we love those who are mean to 
others? 
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Must our love for others show itself in 
action? casement 

. Does he who returns evil for evil “love... 
with the charity of brotherhood”? 

. Could the clash of warring interests in 
society be subdued through the application 
of Christian principles? caenann 

. Does he advance Christ’s kingdom among 


men who does not promote justice and 
charity? 


Do modern conditions in politics, industry 
and other occupations make it difficult for 
Catholics to pay attention to their place in 
the Mystical Body of Christ? 


. Is it possible to know the Commandments 
and what they imply and live otherwise? —____ 


Should members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ feel any obligation to increase that 
Body? 

Does he who fails to put social justice into 


his daily life contribute to increase the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ? 


Should we urge our own ideas on social jus- 
tice with persistence when the greater com- 
mon good requires otherwise? 


. Is there anyone on earth who is not a pos- 
sible member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ? 


Il 


Answer with one or a few words. 
1. Who is the source of unity among Christians? 
2. From whom do Christians receive divine grace? 





3. Who is the head of the Mystical Body of Christ? 
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In what word can we sum up our common purpose 
alata cai datlsinnermninnd 

. What are the principal means Christ uses to give 
and nourish the divine life of grace in the members 
of His Body? a 

. What is it that unites us to Christ? — > _ 
To whom do Catholics owe obedience i in n the works 
I a acieniceetecieenimnietinmpnanionee 

. What is another name for the Mystical Body of 
Christ? ia am 


What sacrament made you a member of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ? 


When we sin against our neighbor, whom do we 
sin against? 








What two words can be used to summarize our 
obligations to our neighbor? 





12. Who, within the past five years, compared the or- 
ganization of society with the Mystical Body of 
Christ? 





IV 


This section of the test will furnish teachers with an op- 
portunity to see the ability of students to apply the idea of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ to practical 
situations in every day life. The test should not be given 
during a Religion or Sodality period. The administration 
of the test during either one of these periods would suggest 
answers to students. No key is furnished for this part of 
the test. An item may be marked correct if, in one of the 
three answers given by students, man’s membership in the 
Mystical Body is mentioned or implied. 


1. Marie, Clara and Frances were members of the com- 
mittee, appointed by their class, to purchase material 
for graduating dresses. Marie and Clara had a diffi- 
cult time in convincing Frances that they should not 
purchase material from a store that paid unfair wages 
to employees. What are three possible reasons that 
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caused Marie and Clara to take the position they did 
in this matter? 


. Sarah, a third year student at M———-_ 
High School, gives two afternoons a week to help with 
recreation work for poor children. The project was 
initiated by her pastor. Sarah is an ardent golfer. 
Her friends are never able to influence her to give up 
the recreation work. What are three reasons that you 
think may be responsible for Sarah’s fidelity to the 
recreation work for poor children? 


. Peter, Frank and Tom are all about twenty-one years 

of age. They are graduates of St. —_-___S 
High School and are the best supporters their pastor 
has in promoting a study club dealing with problems 
of citizenship. What do you think were three of the 
best reasons given by these boys in encouraging others 
to make an intelligent study of current questions rather 
than “just go with the party’’? 


Father D______________._ was arranging a retreat for 


the boys of his parish who were between twenty and 
thirty years of age. Cal, Ray and Ned rendered 
valuable assistance in helping him to contact personally 
the young men of the parish. Why do you think these 
boys took time and effort to bother with the retreat 
project? Give three reasons. 


. The bishop of C_______________ asked the girls of 

_______ Catholic High School to make con- 
tacts with Catholic girls attending the public high 
schools. Some of the girls at L___________ Catholic 
High School were more earnest than others. What 
do you think were three of the possible reasons that 
made some of the girls more eager than others to carry 
out their Bishop’s suggestion? 


. Lucille is in third year at a Catholic high school. The 
girl who lives next door to her should be a Catholic, 
but she is not attractive and Lucille will not be both- 
ered in inviting her to go to church or in showing her 
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any attention. What do you think are three reasons 
why Lucille should be interested in this girl? 


John S___________ was a Jew, living in a Catholic 
community. For a number of years the boys of the 
neighborhood had been mean to him and had never 
invited him to take part in their different activities. 
A change took place in three of the boys, Fred, George 
and Henry, when they were in third year high school. 
They were instrumental in getting the other boys of 
the neighborhood to invite John S___ ____. to take 
part in their sports, etc. What do you think were three 
possible reasons that brought about a change in Fred, 
George and Henry? 


“We're Americans; that’s enough” was the reply of 
Ben when he was asked to join a club to study problems 
suggested by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. Dan, however, prevailed upon him to engage 
in the study. What do you think were three possible 
reasons why Dan, a young merchant, tried to get others 
to study international problems? 


Helen was perfectly willing to contribute money from 
her allowance to help the poor of the parish, but when 
her pastor asked for girls to visit personally the homes 
of the poor she refused. What are three of the reasons 
you could use in helping Helen to get a different atti- 
tude in regard to personal contacts with the poor? 


Jack’s father purchased a large factory in which work- 
ing conditions were most unfavorable. At once he 
made plans to improve these conditions. Mention 
three of the reasons that may have actuated Jack’s 
father in this work. 


1. persecutest 6, one, every 


2. Christ 7. life 
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3. you, you, vine, branches, 8. Head 

without 9. least 
4. temple, dwelleth 10. patient, envieth, seeketh, 
5. humility, patience, charity evil, rejoiceth, endureth 


II 


. No . Yes 13. No 19: Yes: 25. 31. 
. No . No 14. No 20. Yes 26. ae, 
. Yes . Yes 15. No 21. No 27. ‘ 33: 
. Yes . No 16. No 22. Yes 28. N 34. 
. Yes . No 17. No 23. Yes 29. Yes a 
. Yes . Yes 18. Yes 24. No 30. 36. 


Ill 


. Christ 5. sacraments 9. Baptism 

. Christ 6. sanctifying grace 10. Christ 

. Christ 7. hierarchy (bishops) 11. justice, charity 
. love 8. The Church 12. Pius XI 


The publication of Sister Genevieve’s “Annotated List of Books 
Based on a Suggested Outline for Religion Courses” will be con- 
tinued in the September, 1936 issue of this magazine. 





College Religion 


SOME NOTES ON THE CATHOLICITY OF THE 
LAW SCHOOL 


In its April, 1936, issue this JouRNAL published an 
article, “The Catholicity of the Law School,” by Dean Wil- 
liam F. Clarke of the De Paul University College of Law. 
In order to continue the discussion of this important ques- 
tion, the JouRNAL sent a copy of Dean Clarke’s paper to 
Reverend Herbert C. Noonan, S.J., of Creighton University, 
one who has had years of experience as a university presi- 
dent and as professor of Religion and Philosophy. 


Father Noonan replied: ‘Dean Clarke’s paper is splen- 
did and very much to the point. What I am enclosing by 
way of criticism is chiefly supplementary. 

“In our combination Arts-Law Course (6 years) the 
student after his freshman, sophomore and junior years in 
the College of Arts takes his first year of Law and in that 


year takes General and Special Ethics here in the College 
of Arts. 


“In the College of Law the student takes ‘Jurisprudence’ 
in the regular law course. We use the text book Pure Juris- 
prudence by Father LeBuffe, S.J. 


“Father Cassilly, Father Francis Deglman and I have all 
read Dean Clarke’s article and we all approve it. However, 
the fact that only in the Catholic law schools is natural law, 
the basis of all positive law, properly taught, should be 
stressed more strongly. 

“Professor Taylor of Michigan, Roscoe Pound of Har- 
vard, Willoughby of Johns Hopkins and the late Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes—all repudiated natural law and most of 
the law schools follow these men. 
“See my article “The State and Natural Rights” in the 


The Modern Schoolman (a St. Louis University quarterly) 
for January, 1936. 


“Indirectly, as our student counsellor, Father Frank 
Deglman, S.J., indicates in the following much can be done 
to bring the influence of Religion into the lives of our law 
students during their study of law.” 


“1. The paper makes no reference to a previous study of 
philosophy before entering on the law course. If a 
student has had pre-law only as a preparation he 
should be obliged to take a course in philosophy— 
logic, ethics, theodicy and psychology—as he cannot 
get a correct grasp of law and its practice without these 
fundamentals. 

No mention is made in the paper about the influence 
that is exerted upon a student through the sodality or 
a similar religious association. This influence does not 
come from the school of law as such but from a con- 
comitant agency which in no way interferes with the 
curriculum of the law school. An added course in Re- 
ligion in the law school would interfere. Its power lies 
in the motivation it gives a young man to excel in the 
practice of his Religion; it gives an atmosphere of 
religious thought and association. Meetings need not 
be frequent, (we have at Creighton a short meeting of 
ten minutes once a week) and need not last long. A 
small group of sodalists influences the entire school. 
The writer seems to disregard the possibility of extra- 
curricular religious activity whereby the religious life 
of the student may be further influenced. Such activity 
is possible and acceptable. I would refer to three 
(there are others) such activities: — 

(a) Study club on Christian Doctrine. 

(b) Mission interest and activity. 

(c) Catholic charity in study and observation. 


Two of these are meeting with special results at Creigh- 
ton: 
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“(a) The Evidence Guild (Study Club on Christian 
Doctrine) comprises twelve members who meet 
every Second Sunday evening for informal discus- 
sions on doctrinal topics. No papers are read. 
The moderator opens the discussion by some com- 
ment on or application of the topic in reference 
to a current happening or statement or address, 
e.g., Professor T. V. Smith’s address on “The 
Moral Basis of Progressive Politics” delivered in 
Omaha February 16, 1936—and the discussion 
goes on sometimes for two to two and one-half 
hours. The young men learn to formulate their 
thoughts on religious points, compare their views, 
clear away hazy concepts, correct misunderstand- 
ings and errors, etc. In addition, the successful 
discussion becomes the basis for continued discus- 
sions on the campus thus reaching a larger group 
of students either too crowded with work to attend 
the Evidence Guild or too indifferent. Our plan 
is to cover in three years the entire field of Chris- 
tian doctrine—dogma, sacraments and command- 
ments. We are taking the Apostles’ Creed this 
year. The results so far are most encouraging. 


The Xavier Forum, a mission-interested club, is 
the second of our efforts. Though not restricted 
in membership to law students it is directed and 
animated principally by them. Its meetings take 
place once a month and last from one and one- 
half to two hours. Besides arranging practical 
mission activities, mostly spiritual, it discusses the 
theory and practice of the mission life of the 
Church. These discussions, because frequently on 
positive data, are opened with a brief informative 
paper and directed thereafter by the student chair- 
man. Experience has proven that such a club is 
welcomed at the Law School and is aiding by 
adding a spiritual influence in the school. 


“(c) The third factor (Catholic charity) is embryonic 
here at Creighton but promises to take hold in 
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due time forming a nucleus for further spiritual 
and religious influence. 


“4. A last factor in developing a Catholic background in a 
law school may be a well directed bulletin board of 
spiritual notices, a kind of public news board calling 
attention to the Catholic life of the Church, its feasts 
(often with splendid legal references), its liturgy, etc. 
Here at Creighton such a bulletin is kept, to the great 
advantage of the entire student body. An objection 
may be raised by the uninitiated in this kind of apos- 
tolate, namely that law students are not interested be- 
cause it has no bearing on their work. Our experience 
is decidedly contrary. A further objection rests on the 
misconception that these notices are by nature irrel- 
evant to a law course and consequently do not serve 
any purpose. In reply we note that they call attention 
to the religious life of a law student and create more 
than a passing interest which no teacher can elicit from 
his students in the classroom just because they are 
extraneous to the law course. They reach even the 
apparently indifferent and create a Catholic atmo- 


sphere. Of course a capable person must be in charge 
of the bulletin board.” 


Perhaps I may be accused of speaking rather for the record than 
for my immediate hearers when I say that the best preparation the 
colleges can give to prospective study club leaders is a strong de- 
partment of religion—a department on an equal footing with all 
the other departments, with at least one full-time professor of 
religion and with a course of study designed to impart religious 
instruction at definitely collegiate levels as well as to provide the 
student with adequate motivation for Christian living. 

By Rev. Donald Hayne, “Study Club Preparation in Colleges,” 
Proceedings of The National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, 
October 30, 31, 1935, 72. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 


Can religious instruction be made a part of the regular 
school life of every Catholic high school student whether 
or not he is fortunate enough to attend a Catholic school? 
His Excellency, the most Reverend John Gregory Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, believes that it can. With this 
thought in mind, he has, through his Confraternity workers, 
established one period of instruction each week for Catholic 
students from every high school in the city of St. Paul. 

As a preliminary step for this work, Archbishop Murray, 
in May, 1935, requested a city-wide survey of all public 
grade and high school children in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The survey card included the name, address, school, and 
religion of every child attending the public school. The 
Department of Education made the survey and returned to 
Archbishop Murray the cards of all Catholic children. 

Lists were then typed by Confraternity workers for each 
grade in each school. Summaries were made of numbers 
of pupils according to schools and parishes. It was found 
that the total number of Catholic children attending Junior 
and Senior high schools in the city of St. Paul was three 
thousand nine hundred four. The total of all grades includ- 
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ing high schools in both cities was almost twenty thousand. 
The plan for the grade school dismissal is included in an- 
other article for this magazine. 

The high schools in the city of St. Paul are divided into 
Junior and Senior high schools. The Junior high schools 
include the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and Senior 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. There are six 
Senior and seven Junior high schools. 

At a meeting called at St. Thomas College on September 
9, 1935, Archbishop Murray outlined the work of the Con- 
fraternity in general. In regard to the high school problem, 
he stated specifically that the church nearest the high school 
was to be the center for the Confraternity high school 
student gatherings, and that the assistant priests were to 
be the teachers in charge of this high school work. They 
were to be assisted by the laity in such matters as organi- 
zation, registration, books and the like. 

Because there is such an overlapping of parishes in each 
different high school, no one parish could handle the prob- 
lem of any particular high school. For example, in one 
downtown high school twenty-three different parishes were 
represented. Of course, some of the parishes had only a 
few children in attendance, but at this particular school 
there were six parishes having thirty or more students. 
Thus, the problem can be seen and the necessity for a def- 
inite ruling. 

His Excellency was most desirous of taking advantage 
of the State Law of Minnesota which permits that a child 
may be excused from school for religious instruction upon 
the request of his parents or guardian. 

There are several interpretations of this law. One 
opinion, that of Attorney General Hilton, being that each 
child may be taken for periods not to exceed three hours 
a week. Owing to the difficulties, it was decided to organize 
each high school for only one period each week for this year. 

The basis selected for the teaching was that each pastor 
should furnish one instructor for every fifty students en- 
rolled in the public high schools from his parish based on 
the May, 1935, survey. These figures, by September, were 
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found to be inaccurate as many pupils had moved and others 
had graduated. However, the proportion was practically 
the same. 

Many difficulties beset the Archbishop, Dr. Bandas, and 
other Confraternity workers when they began to put this 
plan into effect. Pastors shook their heads saying that 
with their many parish duties and the teaching in their own 
schools, they could not spare the priests. High school 
teachers and principals, even Catholic ones, were emphatic 
in their belief that the school time was so valuable that the 
children could not afford to take time from their secular 
subjects for religious work and keep up with their grades. 
“Why don’t you take them after school?” was the query 
met on every hand. Others said, “The boys and girls won’t 
go anyway, so why bother?” The Archbishop’s wish was 
strong, however, and it was found that all difficulties could 
be overcome. 


The general chairman of the Confraternity, a former high 
school teacher cognizant of the many problems and diffi- 
culties in high school, and the first vice chairman, an expe- 


rienced attorney in St. Paul, called on the Director of Public 
High Schools and suggested that the study-hall periods be 
given over to this work. In that manner, no actual recita- 
tion time would be lost and each child could make up the 
time from study periods at his own particular convenience. 

The High School Director arranged a conference with 
the Superintendent of Schools and the Commissioner of 
Education and this plan was agreed upon and explained to 
the high school principals. It was necessary to see each 
principal individually. 

Another difficulty was the lack of Catholic schools to 
serve as Confraternity centers close enough to the public 
schools. Halls or other centers were procured, however. 

The Washington High School showed from the 1935 
survey six hundred sixty-three Catholic students in attend- 
ance. This school is situated in a part of town at a great 
distance from any Catholic high school. The pastor of 
St. Bernard’s, the church nearby, was most interested in the 
work and eager to have the children excused. Therefore, 
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this center was chosen for the first Confraternity high school 
group in St. Paul. 

The principal had a general announcement made that all 
of the pupils who wished to attend religious instruction 
would be excused from their first free study period on Mon- 
day of each week. He said that he would be glad to coop- 
erate but that he would not urge the pupils to attend— 
that that work must come from the pastors, the parents and 
the children themselves. 


A meeting was called of all the pastors who had pupils 
in attendance in this school. The pastors made the an- 
nouncements from the pulpit urging the parents to see that 
their children went to the Confraternity classes. The Cath- 
olic teachers from Washington High School were also asked 
to this meeting and the Confraternity members who were 
to act as registrars. The details of the plan were worked 
out and in October, 1935, three hundred sixty-five boys 
and girls came during their first free study hall period from 
the Washington High School to St. Bernard’s School for 
their Confraternity Clubs. Classes met each hour from 
8:30 in the morning until 3:30 in the afternoon. At each 
period, pupils who came were urged upon their return to 
school to act as missionaries to urge other students to attend. 
Seven priests from six parishes acted as instructors. 


Several Confraternity members from the Central regis- 
tration committee assisted the president of the St. Ber- 
nard’s Confraternity in enrolling the students, thus saving 
the time of the priests. This president has been in attend- 
ance at every class each week, taking roll, supplying books, 
keeping records and the like. 


The texts used were Our Faith by Reverend P. T. Quin- 
lan for the junior high schools and Chief Truths of Faith, 
Part I, by Reverend John Laux for the senior high schools. 


This was supplemented by Biblical Questions by Reverend 
R. G. Bandas. ber 


Using the set-up here as a model, classes were arranged 
from other public high schools. 


Monday was the day chosen for the senior high schools 
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and Tuesday for the junior high schools. The work in each 
center was conducted as a Confraternity Club, each student 
being free to ask questions and to bring his own religious 
problems for discussion. 


In an article in the Catholic Bulletin of November 
eighteenth commenting on the opening of the classes, Rev- 
erend H. G. Bandas, Archdiocesan Director of the Confra- 
ternity, said: ‘Catholic children when trained almost ex- 
clusively in the profane branches, may come to look upon 
the world as independent and self-sufficient and having no 
relation to the Creator. He may regard the occasional 
religious lesson as something tacked on to the rest of his 
knowledge, as something almost superfluous. He may con- 
sider religion as a mere garment to be donned on Sunday 
and laid aside on Monday morning when the real business 
of life is taken up. He should be trained and his powers 
of reflection should be so developed that he will be able to 
learn gradually to apply the principles of religion to his 
intellectual, industrial, civic and professional life, and to 
all the problems of human existence.” 

By November 18, 1935, classes were opened for pupils 
from nine public high schools. Three more centers were 
opened in December, 1935, and one in January, 1936. This 
completed the establishment of Confraternity centers for 
religious instruction for every Junior and Senior high school 
in St. Paul. 

Thus by the close of the first semester, nine hundred 
forty-three junior high school students and one thousand 
one hundred twenty-three senior high school students, or 
two thousand sixty-six high school boys and girls had reg- 
istered for religious instruction in Confraternity centers 
from all of the thirteen Senior and Junior high schools in 
the city of St. Paul. Twenty-five priests from fifteen par- 
ishes were the instructors bringing to these young people 
information and inspiration from the depths of their knowl- 
edge—their consecration to the priesthood. 

The percentage of enrollment in the junior high schools 
corresponds more closely to the survey than did that in 
the senior high schools. There were reasons for this. In 
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the first place, the pupils in the junior high schools are more 
nearly children and more inclined to do as they are told. 
Also they do not have the diversified activities that those 
in the senior high schools have, especially among.the grad- 
uating seniors. What with class plays, gymnasium, class 
meetings, and other activities, most of the study hour 
periods of these students are occupied. Hence, they have 
very little leisure time. 

Also there is more uniformity in the subjects which the 
junior high school students are taking. Several of these 
principals rearranged their program in blocks so as to per- 
mit all the students from each grade to be excused at the 
same time, thus condensing into fewer classes the number 
of Catholic pupils. 


As the pupils were dismissed from regular school time, 
their presence must be accounted for so after the second 
week of registration a permanent attendance record was 
made up, a duplicate being given to the principal or study 
hall teacher in each high school, the other kept by the 
registrar or priest-principal in charge of the Confraternity 
classes. Absences from these lists were reported at the 
close of each day back to the public school principal. This 
was necessary for several reasons: Regular attendance was 
desired at the classes in order that efficient work might be 
done. As the classes were taken in school time, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the principal know exactly where the 
student was—as one downtown principal remarked, “If I 
simply announce dismissal for religious instruction, nine 
hundred students will claim to be Catholics that Monday, 
most of them reporting elsewhere than at the centers.” 
There has to be close cooperation between schools and 
centers in all of this work. Most of the principals an- 
nounced the classes but did not urge attendance at them. 

In addition to these dismissal high school classes, several 
hundred high school students attend evening classes 
arranged by their pastors and Confraternity officers at their 
own parish schools. 

In Minneapolis no high school work was attempted until 
the beginning of the new semester, but on January twenty- 
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seventh Catholic pupils in five Minneapolis public high 
schools were released one period each week for religious 
instruction. The enrollment from these five high schools 
was eleven hundred. 


Minneapolis adopted the general set-up that had been 
found successful in St. Paul, making use of the free study 
hour periods and using the church center nearest the school. 
The assistant pastors of these churches were chosen as 
teachers and the Archbishop, with Dr. Bandas, met these 
priest-teachers before the beginning of the new semester 
and outlined the plans in general. 


In Minneapolis, the Superintendent of Schools is in fullest 
sympathy with the plan. He arranged to have religion in- 
cluded on the student’s program card the same as geometry 
or history. He also insisted that a child should not be per- 
mitted to skip religion any more than he would Latin or 
physics. 

In January, 1936, the pastor at North St. Paul arranged 
with the Superintendent of Schools for the adoption of the 
same plan—the release of the pupils for an hour one day 
each week from their free study period. The pastor is 
assisted by the laity in the teaching of the seven high school 
groups numbering about eighty-four pupils. He reports an 
almost perfect attendance and much interest in the work. 


Soon after the St. Paul Confraternity was established, 
its officers organized the Catholic students attending the 
St. Paul School of Agriculture at the University of Min- 
nesota from all over the state into a Confraternity Club. 
This organization has been kept intact. It was most inspir- 
ing recently to see those seventy-five young people receiving 
Holy Communion in a body at the St. Thomas College 
Chapel. 

A plan to increase the percentage of attendance is under 
way in St. Paul. A high school council has been formed 
of two representatives from each public senior high school 
and from each Catholic high school in St. Paul. These rep- 
resentatives have had three meetings with Dr. Bandas and 
are working on a plan whereby they will enthuse other 
students and increase the attendance at the class meetings. 
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The name of the organization is the Confraternity Coun- 
cil of Catholic High School Students. Quoting from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 22, 1936—‘The objectives 
of the group are to foster confraternity action in the schools, 
to further the organization and development of study clubs 
throughout the city and to offer social and recreational 
activities to the Catholic youth of St. Paul.” 


A large social meeting after Lent was planned for all of 
the Catholic students in the city at the College of St. Cath- 
erine. It is the hope of the Archdiocesan Director that 
this will bring the students into much closer touch and make 
them feel that they are a unit. Heretofore, a Catholic 
student attending a public high school has felt himself an 
isolated case, not knowing who the other Catholic students 
were and having no means of being drawn to them. 


Closely allied with all of this high school work is the 
Young People’s Study Club Department in both cities. 
Each city has a Young People’s chairman and co-chairman 
with another chairman for each of the four districts into 
which each city has been divided. Meetings are held fre- 
quently to stimulate continued interest in the study clubs. 
To each district council meeting come two representatives 
from each parish to discuss problems and activities. 


In addition to the regular study club work, much atten- 
tion has been given to dramatics. The head of this depart- 
ment of the Confraternity Training School is a teacher of 
high school English with many years’ experience in dra- 
matics. She has worked out a course giving appropriate 
plays, tableaux, and pantomimes for various epochs of the 


Life of Christ including dramatization of parables and 
miracles. 


At the Young People’s Meeting in January, it was most 
inspiring to see young men and women taking serious parts 
in these plays with no outward show or adornment and no 
elaborate stage settings. They entered into the spirit of 
the beautiful thoughts and portrayed these in their own 
voices. An outstanding example was ‘“‘The Annunciation”’ 
from Reverend Francis X. Talbot, S.J.’s “Shining in Dark- 
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ness.” The young people in this group, members of the 
Confraternity Summer School Dramatics Club, presented 
this play at several parish Young People’s Meetings. 


As a grand finale to the high school work of the year, the 
Archdiocesan Director is planning that on a Saturday of 
May, all of the three thousand nine hundred four Catholic 
pupils attending public high schools in St. Paul will be 
invited with all other Catholic high school students to come 
to the Cathedral for a High Mass. At this Mass, their 
Archbishop will greet them and give them words of encour- 
agement. Invited also will be their pastors, the priest- 
teachers, and the Confraternity lay teachers and workers. 
Thus, pupils, teachers, and priests will all join with the 
Archbishop in offering to God that sublime sacrifice of the 
Mass, first offered by Our Lord on Calvary. 


We divided our parish into districts three blocks square. In each 
district we had one or two ladies to whom we gave (1) a list of all 
the Catholic families in their district, and (2) the necessary regis- 
tration cards; and we asked them to register all of our children of 
the grades and high school, giving them instructions as to the time, 
place and work of our vacation school. These ladies made the 
necessary check-up and turned cards in to the Confraternity chair- 
man of home visitors. In each district we found families and chil- 
dren coming under three categories: those who were frankly inter- 
ested; those who were lukeward—interested to a degree; those 
who were completely indifferent. 


Follow-up visits were made the week before the vacation school 
opened, with excellent results to the second and third groups listed. 
On the opening day after registration, we checked the children 
present against the lists secured; and then taking the list of the 
absentees, two seminarians and I set out to persuade the indifferent 
ones. Opening with a registration of 105, within the week we were 
able to run the registration to over 200, and in three weeks, we 
placed it at 287, and that represents practically all of the public 
school grade children in the parish. 

By Rev. Patrick J. Treacy, “Methods of Fishing,” Proceedings 
of the National Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, October 30, 31, 
1935, p. 154-155. 








PREPARATIONS FOR A DIOCESAN PROGRAM OF 
RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 





VIOLET KINGSTON 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


Wichita, Kansas 





At each of the educational meetings held during the 
month of March in four deanery centers of the Diocese of 
Wichita, a special round-table group of lay catechists was 
formed for the purpose of discussing the diocesan program 
of religious instruction, with particular reference to the 
vacation schools to be conducted in the summer of 1936. 
The teachers’ section in each case was presided over by 
the deanery chairman of lay teachers with the assistance 
of the diocesan chairman, and was attended by parish 
chairmen of teachers from the respective deanery centers 
and by other lay catechists who look forward to assisting 
priests and Sisters in the religious vacation schools. Papers 
were read on “The. Training of the Lay Teacher” and 
“Helping in the Religious Vacation School” by experienced 
catechists, who then led discussions on points treated in 
their papers. 

The religious vacation schools form an important part of 
the diocesan program of religious instruction for Catholic 
children in attendance at public schools. They are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine according to a definite plan, which provides for 
organization and administration of each vacation school in 
conformity with methods which the rich experience and 
constructive thought of Confraternity leaders throughout 
the country have found most practical. Directions issued 
by the Diocesan School Office call for the following pro- 
cedure in each parish which is to hold a vacation school: 
(1) A survey of the parish and registration of children by 
the Confraternity fishers under the supervision of the 
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pastor; (2) A thorough study of the program for the vaca- 
tion schools and of effective methods of teaching Religion 
by the lay catechists in a series of training classes; (3) The 
classification of children, the building up of catechetical 
library, and the purchase of needed textbooks and other 
supplies, by the Teachers’ division; and (4) The prepara- 
tion of project materials, securing and equipping of a suit- 
able place for teaching, arrangement of accommodations for 
teachers, and provision of needed transportation, by the 
helpers’ division. 


The diocesan program for the 1936 religious vacation 
schools recommends definite grouping of pupils and desig- 
nates the course of study and pupil materials, including 
text book and project work, for each group. The children are 
classified according to their grade in the full year school 
and are grouped as follows: Grade I, Grade II, Grades III 
and IV, Grades V and VI, Grades VII and VIII, and High 
School. Both content and method of instruction are adapt- 
ed to the needs and capacities of each division. In Grade 
I the pupils, using the textbook Jesus and I, are prepared for 
First Holy Communion, study familiar prayers correlated 
with the life of Christ, and develop the “Childhood of 
Christ” project. In Grade II the course of study consists 
of the Apostles’ Creed and the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist, with the Baltimore Catechism No. 1 as 
text. The “Childhood of Christ” project, more advanced 
than that used for Grade I, is used. Grades III and IV 
study the sacraments, sacramentals, and prayer, according 
to the Baltimore Catechism No. 1, and have as their project 
the “Sacrament Book.” The work of Grades V and VI is 
based on a study of the New Testament, using Johnson’s 
Bible History or some other acceptable intermediate Bible 
History. Grades VII and VIII make a thorough study of the 
means of grace with The Means of Grace textbook and 
project. The last group, or high school students, follow the 
lessons in The Means of Grace according to the study club 
plan, using outlines for discussion issued by the Catholic 
Action Committee of Wichita. They develop “My Parish 
Church” project. 
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The training of the lay teachers, not only in general 
method of teaching Religion, but also in the details of the 
diocesan program for the vacation schools and its adapta- 
tion in each locality, is most important. The training course 
prepared by the Diocesan School Office consists of an out- 
line for six weekly sessions to be conducted by the pastor 
with the cooperation of the parish chairman of lay teachers 
It calls attention to the apostolate of the lay catechists, to 
the valuable service which they are able to render in reli- 
gious vacation schools, and to the necessity for specific 
training of those who volunteer for this type of service. 
Objectives, plan of procedure, texts, and materials are out- 
lined for each of the six sessions, which began the first week 
of Lent. The course was intended to enliven interest in the 
Confraternity, particularly in the lay teachers’ division; to 
acquaint prospective teachers with the program of the re- 
ligious vacation school—grouping of pupils, textbooks and 
projects, teacher references, daily schedule of class work and 
recreation, the Confraternity library, etc.; and to give train- 
ing in theory and practice of teaching classes in Religion. 


The subject matter covered in the course includes, briefly, 
the work of lay teachers in the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, the course of study of the religious vacation 
schools, text-books and instructional materials, methods in 
teaching Religion, serviceable activities, preview of work, 
and consideration of local conditions. 


In the round-table discussions at the educational meet- 
ings, it was repeatedly emphasized that lay teachers, al- 
though they may not be placed in full charge of a vacation 
school, can be of great assistance to priests and Sisters. 
They may teach the smaller children their prayers, tell 
sacred stories, direct singing, oversee project work, super- 
vise recreation periods, conduct tours through the church, 
and in many other ways make possible the execution of an 
enriched program of religious instruction. Experienced lay 
teachers and those who have acquired a firm grasp of their 
faith, especially through the medium of the discussion study 
club, are sometimes placed in charge of a religious vacation 
school, where they teach under the direction of the pastor, 
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although it is generally agreed that the most effective ar- 
rangement consists of a teaching staff composed of Sisters 
or seminarians assisted by lay teachers. 


Those who enlist for this apostolic service should be pre- 
pared for their responsible duties through following definite 
courses of training which will acquaint them with the work 
they will be expected to do. When carefully selected and 
trained, the lay teachers are prepared to function to best 
advantage in the religious vacation school, which in turn 
serves as a training school par excellence for catechetical 
work during the school year in the religious instruction 
classes. The problem of providing religious instruction for 
more than 2,000,000 Catholic children who attend public 
schools in the United States will never be solved without the 
selective enrollment, earnest training, and conscientious 
supervision of a vast army of lay catechists who will do their 
part in instructing others unto justice. 


THE LITURGY AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 
. we Say at the very start that the meticulous observance of 
the rubrics, the esthetically perfect performance of the ceremonies, 
the use of old Roman or of Gothic vestments, the altar facing the 
people in the nave of the church, the particular practices of the 
Missa Recitata, the procession with the gifts of the faithful at the 
Offertory, the rehabilitation of certain ancient or medieval rites, 
the complete exclusion of polyphonic music from the church serv- 
ices—all this, we say, does not make the full liturgical life; nor 
does the observance of such practices either in part or in whole 
constitute the essence of the liturgy. They are all very good, under 
certain circumstances even commendable, and some of them are 
obligatory; but they are merely the shell, not the kernel of the 
liturgy. 
Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., “The Liturgy and the 
Liturgical Movement,” The Ecclesiastical Review, XCIV, No. 
3 (March, 1936), pp. 225-226. 














Theology for the Teacher 


THE SACRAMENTAL BOND 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


In the Sacrament of Holy Order God consecrates priests 
as His helpers on earth. He gives them a share in His 
power of mercy and forgiveness, to them He commits the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, to open and to shut, to bind 
and loose according to His divine directions in the govern- 
ment of the Church. Thus does He provide for the continu- 
ance of spiritual power in His kingdom on earth. In an 
analogous manner He has provided for the material increase 
of membership in that same kingdom by another sacrament 
wherein He has elevated the natural contract of marriage 
and consecrated the husband and wife to be His helpers in 
preparing those who are one day to stand round His throne. 
He confers upon them the shadow of His creative power, 
makes them in a sense the living image of His paternity, 
instruments whereby His kingdom is propagated, the foun- 
dation of the Christian home, the nursery of the Church. 
For it is the solemn teaching of Holy Mother Church 
that Jesus Christ instituted the Sacrament of Marriage. He 
made it first of all the symbol of His own union with His 
spouse the Church, the sign of a sacred thing, but He also 
conferred on this sign the power to confer grace and to 
sanctify this union of man and woman as husband and 
wife. This was foreshadowed in the very opening of His 
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public life when at the request of His Mother he wrought 
His first miracle, changing water into wine at Cana. He 
gave His divine approval and blessing to marriage, to the 
establishment of a home, to the begetting of children and 
raising them up in the fear and love of God. The house and 
feast were honored by His presence but still more sanctified 
in His blessing. During His public life the divine Teacher 
was to speak most plainly His intention of raising this 
naturally sacred bond to a higher level. He announced that 
in His Kingdom it would be restored to its pristine dignity 
according to the divine institution in the garden of Eden. 
For it was to be of one man with one woman exclusively, 
thus abolishing the temporary and imperfect dispensation 
under Moses in which by the multitude of wives, woman 
was placed in a hopelessly inferior and degrading position 
and the harmony of the home seriously disturbed. And 
again where two had become one flesh, the bond was not to 
be dissolved save by death and men might no longer put 
away their wives by a bill of divorce, which Moses had 
permitted because of the hardness of men’s hearts to pre- 
vent the greater evil, namely the murder of the unloved 
partner, of whom they were wearied after she had ministered 
to their pleasure. And so we understand with the certainty 
of our faith that the Church has preserved for us the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament of Marriage by Jesus Christ. For 
this was in accord with its peculiar place in His kingdom, 
its exact symbolism of His own espousals with humanity, 
its conferring of grace for the heavy duties laid upon the 
husband and wife, the father and mother, for the lasting, 
indissoluble bond which it places between the contracting 
parties. 

For those who are members of the kingdom by baptism, 
marriage is no longer a mere natural contract, though that 
has a dignity and sacredness which is not entirely of man, 
but a sacrament which unites a Christian man and a Chris- 
tian woman as husband and wife and gives them the grace 
to fulfill the duties of the married state. It is a sacred con- 
tract, a binding agreement between baptised persons, oblig- 
ing them to live faithfully and affectionately as husband 
and wife until death and to raise up children in the fear 
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and love of God. This is the primary purpose of marriage, 
the material increase of membership in the Church and to 
it all other ends and purposes, no matter how good and 
worthy, are to be subordinated. Between unbaptised per- 
sons marriage remains a natural contract, though its nature 
and conditions have been fixed by God Himself and cannot 
be altered at will by the contracting parties, but between 
baptised persons every valid marriage is a sacrament, for 


by the divine institution the contract and the sacrament are 
inseparable. 


For this is proper to marriage among the sacraments that 
God, without changing its essential nature or without any 
adaptation, elevated it intrinsically to the dignity of a grace- 
giving sign for all those who are baptised and capable of 
sacraments. He purified the natural contract of its defects 
that had been tolerated by a divine dispensation under the 
Old Law and thus restored He gave it the divine power to 
confer sanctifying grace and the title to actual graces in the 
peculiar permanence and indissolubility of the bond of 
moral obligation assumed in the contracting of wedlock. 
Like the other sacraments we find it a sacred sign for the 
sanctification of men, a sensible sign, outwardly manifest 
which by divine institution confers grace. For marriage by 
its nature and its relation to society in the foundation of 
the home, which is the unit of society, is a public thing and 
hence the consent of the parties in the assuming of its obli- 
gations must be manifested outwardly and sensibly, gener- 
ally by words. Each party gives to the other the rights that 
are proper to husband and wife and this is the matter or 
undetermined part of the sign. For every donation is incom- 
plete until it is ratified by acceptance and so the receiving 
of this right by each of the parties completes the sacrament 
as the form, determining it to be a binding contract. Thus 
that which was naturally good and moral in itself was raised 
by God and given the virtue of a sacrament. 


The parties to the marriage are at once the ministers and 
subjects of the sacrament. They truly confect the sacra- 
ment, placing the matter and the form, and their mutual act 
results in the effecting of an increase of sanctifying grace 
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and the conferring of the title to the actual graces they will 
need to live up to the obligations assumed in this serious 
agreement of man and wife. Since both are equal in all 
things that pertain to the essential features of the contract 
there is no need of another minister, possessing by virtue of 
his special power from God some superiority over the sub- 
ject or recipient of the sacrament. The part of the priest in 
Christian marriage is not that of the minister of the sacra- 
ment but of the authoritative witness of the Church to the 
proper contracting of marriage. She has from her Founder 
a commission to watch over all spiritual things and in par- 
ticular to look to the valid and worthy administration of 
the sacraments, hence her official representative is present 
to witness the marriage that it may for all times be publicly 
verified and at the same time as the Master at the marriage 
feast of Cana, this other Christ now blesses this union of 
husband and wife with the blessing of God that it be holy, 
one, lasting until severed by death and by death alone. As 
Christ willed the Church looks on Christian marriage with 
great reverence, mindful of the grave obligations assumed 
by the parties. Its primary duties are binding under the 
penalty of mortal sin; the husband is bound to the support 
of wife and children; husband and wife mutually sharing 
of abundance or poverty, good and evil fortune; again the 
wife is in submission to her husband as the head of the 
household even as the Lord has commanded. They shall 
moreover maintain a common habitation in marital affec- 
tion and shall look to the complete and proper education of 
their children, not only as regards their bodily needs but 
still more the care of their souls. 


That grace may not be lacking for these grave duties, the 
Divine Master raised the contract for Christians to the 
dignity of a sacrament, dignifying it in its symbolism of His 
ewn sacred union with His Church and giving it divine 
power to signify and to effect sanctifying grace in the souls 
of those who marry with the proper disposition. The ven- 
erable tradition of doctrine in the Catholic Church has 
never wavered on the sacred and sacramental character of 
marriage between Christians; the Fathers, after the apostle 
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St. Paul, extol its holiness and the divine favor lavished on 
conjugal chastity. In the earliest works of Christian art 
found in the catacombs, side by side with the symbols of 
the great mystery of the Eucharist, appear the representa- 
tions of the marriage of Christians and the Christ Himself 
blessing bride and bridegroom in their joining of hands and 
hearts. And careful reflection upon the great sacramental 
system established for the spiritual needs of mankind leads 
us to the same conclusion. For when we think of what the 
unbreakable bond of marriage implies, the long years of 
fidelity that must follow on this choice of a spouse, the 
serious duties, the sacrifices demanded in even the happiest 
and best suited marriages, the daily showing forth of affec- 
tion required of man and wife, we rightly may ask, for these 
things who is sufficient and what merely natural tie could 
hold under such a strain? For we know how quickly passion 
burns itself out, we know how changeable is the heart of 
man, we know how quickly he tires of one attraction to put 
his heart upon another. But the Son of God “who knew 
what was in man” in purifying and restoring marriage in His 
new dispensation provided against all this weakness by His 
grace to be conferred in and by the very act of contracting 
the marriage bond, elevating and ennobling human love, 
firing it with divine charity that it might burn more steadily 
and cleanse itself from all its baser elements and so continue 
to warm and quicken human hearts not for a short season 
only but for a lifetime. 

When one further considers the primary purpose of this 
union of man and woman and the consequence that mar- 
riage is the foundation of the Christian home, the provider 
of membership in the Church, one sees also the grave need 
of this sacramental means to guarantee in the heads of the 
family an abundance of supernatural life to serve as the 
model and pattern for the children brought into the world 
by their mutual action. They are to bear the burdens of 
parenthood not only in the sense of supplying the temporal 
and bodily needs of their offspring, though these are not 
easy, but still more in the fulfillment of their duties of 
spiritual education of children to the perfect state of union 
with God by faith and hope and charity. For all this actual 
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graces are needed in abundance. The title of these is con- 
ferred in the very act of contracting the sacramental bond 
and as they are needed they fail not to flow out from that 
abiding tie, that strong obligation which is none the less 
real because it is of the moral order, which perdures until 
death severs it. It is the well-spring of grace in every mo- 
ment and for every occasion that arises in the family life. 
In it husband and wife find strength to continue in mutual 
devotion in spite of difference of temperament, in spite of 
temporal misfortunes, in spite of the cooling of human 
affection, firm against temptations to desert or neglect the 
lawful consort. In it fathers and mothers find the courage 
to pour themselves out in unsparing devotion to their chil- 
dren, in their anxiety for their souls and bodies, in ceaseless 
care for their proper upbringing. For with these who are 
sanctified in the bond, it is not a matter of instinct, it is not 
a matter of human consideration, it is a sacred duty imposed 
by God and with that duty goes the certainty that God 
provides not only sufficiently but abundantly the grace 
needed to perform it. 

It is because the Church has kept this constantly in mind 
that she has so jealously watched over Christian Marriage. 
Inasmuch as it is a sacrament she has vindicated in every 
age her exclusive right over the marriage of Christians, 
refusing to tolerate any interference by the civil state in the 
essentials of marriage. To the state belongs the regulation 
of civil formalities attendant upon marriage as far as they 
are required for the good of the commonweal, but the state 
has no power to forbid marriage to baptised persons, to 
make certain requirements for a valid contract between 
Christians, still less to attempt to dissolve the bond of any 
marriage, whether natural or sacramental. In the face of 
powerful princes and in the threat of persecution the Church 
has constantly upheld the sacred character of marriage and 
insisted upon its essential characteristics of unity and indis- 
solubility. To the former, that marriage is the union ex- 
clusively of one man with one woman; there is no exception 
in the New Law, and the spread of the faith has consistently 
removed the disgrace of polygamy among heathen peoples, 
no matter how deeply rooted the practice might be in the 
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customs of tribe or nation. Where corruption has entered 
into more civilized peoples and divorce has become a com- 
monplace of modern life, she still resolutely sets her face 
against it and unceasingly proclaims it unlawful because 
forbidden by God. She is unmoved by any argument of 
expediency, she turns a deaf ear to all sophistry; separation 
for good and sufficient reasons she grants and even counsels, 
but the bond of marriage remains, “for what God has 
joined, let no man put asunder.” Only in those rare and 
exceptional cases has God Himself seen fit to grant a 
dissolution of the band; in the conversion of infidels to the 
faith, the Pauline Privilege permits under certain conditions 
a new sacramental marriage that dissolves the former 
natural bond; or in certain circumstances by power given 
her by God the Church dissolves the bond of a marriage in 
which the parties have never lived as husband and wife. 
But in all these instances it is not human but divine power 
that sunders the bond and the Church but acts as the min- 
ister of the divine dispensation. There is no inconsistency in 
her stand on divorce, quite rightly she declares that every 
marriage is intrinsically indissoluble, namely that never is 
the bond broken by the will of the contracting parties; yet 
God the author of marriage certainly has power to release 
the parties from their obligations and this power is entrusted 
by Him to His visible representative, the Church, who fully 
understands the limits of the power entrusted to her. In 
such a matter of importance in morals she cannot err either 
by severity or by laxity and to all the accusations hurled 
against her by heretics and unbelievers, whether based upon 
a false interpretation of the Scriptures or upon specious 
reasonings of philosophy, she has answered by defining as 
of faith that she has not erred in her legislation of the last- 
ing character of the bond of marriage or in the various laws 
with which she has seen fit to safeguard Christian marriage. 


For in the course of centuries the Church has most care- 
fully legislated concerning the sacrament of Marriage, con- 
cerned that only happy marriages be contracted and such 
marriages as will probably effect the end intended by its 
Divine Founder. Hence she forbids certain persons to marry 
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under penalty of not contracting a true marriage at all and 
these laws constitute what are called diriment impediments. 
By other law though she again forbids certain persons to 
marry, she does not inflict so heavy a penalty but still binds 
them under pain of mortal sin by her prohibition. We have 
not space even to enumerate the impediments but examina- 
tion of them will show that in all this she is guided in part 
by the divine law of the institution of marriage, in part by 
the very nature of marriage as a contract whose very essence 
requires certain indispensable conditions, and in part by her 
thought for the welfare of her children, as individuals and 
members of society, not only their temporal welfare but 
their spiritual welfare since certain marriages are danger- 
ous to souls in violating certain virtues. Further, since mar- 
riage is fraught with such consequences for the lifetime of 
the parties she has determined accurately the form in which 
it is to be publicly contracted that there may be no doubt 
as to the status of the married parties and their children. 
The divine law of marriage the Church not only proclaims 
and upholds but sets forth with greater definiteness and 
clearness. In this there is no change from age to age since 
the divine Wisdom that makes the law is above all time 
and possesses all knowledge and adapts its law to all the 
circumstances of all ages. But in the laws that are of the 
Church, since it is a matter of discipline and not of doctrine, 
there are many changes to suit the changing conditions of 
society and the special needs of each period of history. And 
in this one sees the healthy vigorous condition of life which 
so marks the Church and sets her apart from any merely 
human attempt to formulate once for all every circumstance 
attendant upon so varied a thing as the union of man and 
woman in the bonds of wedlock. Many accessory aspects of 
marriage are subject to change and sometimes rapid change 
in the swift moving drama of human life, and it is of the 
wisdom of God to accommodate the discipline of the Church 
to these things while safeguarding and strengthening the 
underlying essential traits of the contract and the sacra- 
ment, the sacred symbol of the espousals of the Lamb, of 
Christ’s undying union with the Church. 


New Books in Review 


Learn of Me. First Lessons in Catechism. By Josephine 
Van Dyke Brownson. Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, 1936. Pp. 38. Price 10c postpaid; $3.00 per 
100, plus transportation charge. 


Miss Brownson is well known for her understanding of 
the small child and for her ability to present Religion con- 
tent in a form appropriate to his immaturity. In fourteen 
chapters, catechetical in form, she presents content under 
the following headings: I. God; II. The Angels; II. The 
First Man and Woman; IV. Myself; V. Jesus the Son of 
God; VI. The Death of Jesus; VII. Jesus Comes Out of the 
Grave Alive; VIII. Jesus’ Church; IX. Baptism; X. Sin; XI. 
Confession; XII. The Mass; XIII. Holy Communion; XIV. 
Confirmation. In the Introduction to the book the most 
commonly used prayers are given as well as the Command- 
ments of God and the Church. At the beginning of this 
small booklet Miss Brownson writes a sentence full of 
pedagogical wisdom: “In these first lessons in Catechism it 
is intended that only the sense of the answers be given.” 


The History of the Apostolic Church Syllabus 1]—Part 
III. For Adult Study Clubs and for Classes of High School 
Students. Published for the National Center of The Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. 48. Price 25, postage extra. 


This outline of the history of the Apostolic Church, based 
on the Acts of the Apostles, presupposes that students, high 
school youth and adults, have already completed the study 


937 
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of Parts I and II of the Syllabus. The simplicity with which 
the study of the outline is arranged, its unitary organization, 
its carefully prepared lessons that supply scriptural refer- 
ences, directions for map and picture study, correlations 
with the liturgy, study aids, discussion aids, and the relation 
of the study to Catholic living, will commend themselves 
to directors of study club groups. The syllabus has an 
unusually clear map of the Roman Empire, showing the 
Journeys of St. Paul. There are eighteen lessons in the text, 
the last two offering good review exercises, the first in terms 
of connecting scriptural quotations with the lessons of the 
semester and the second in terms of the general content 
of the course. 


Ditto Lessons in Preparation for First Holy Communion. 
Prepared by Ellamay Horan. (Printed in Ditto Ink.) Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Ditto Incorporated, 1936. Pp. ii+52. Price $1.50. 


The fifty-two lessons in this book are supplementary in 
character and can be used with any first or second grade 
course in Religion. Each lesson is an assimilative exercise 
giving the pupil through picture, story, summary or test, 
and coloring exercise valuable and pleasant learning experi- 
ences. The language throughout the book is simple. The 
topics treated parallel those in current programs of prepara- 
tion for First Holy Communion. The virtues of obedience 
and kindness are emphasized, and the child is guided to see 
Holy Communion as God’s gift to him in the Mass, and his 
daily life as a preparation and thanksgiving for Holy Mass 
and Holy Communion. 


Teacher’s Manual for “Jesus and I.” Chicago, I!.: Loyola 
University Press, 1936. Pp. 16. 


This pamphlet offers to those working with a First Com- 
munion class an explanation of objectives, a description of 
content for the course, specific suggestions for method, and 
general hints on the preparation and teaching of Father 
Heeg’s book, Jesus and I. 
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Biblical Questions, Volume II—New Testament. By 
Rudolph G. Bandas. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1936. Pp. viiit297. Price $1.00. 


This volume is a sequel to Biblical Questions, Volume I, 
Old Testament, published by Bruce of Milwaukee. In his 
Foreword the author states that since the parables and mir- 
acles of the New Testament are treated in detail in his 
Catechetics in the New Testament, published by Bruce, the 
discussion of these two topics is omitted from the present 
work. Father Bandas needs no introduction for his various 
contributions, literary and otherwise, to the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. This new volume deal- 
ing with biblical questions should have a place in every 
school library and in every Confraternity library. In thirty- 
seven chapters the author treats of a wide scope of religious 
topics, each in its relation to the New Testament. The 
volume is scholarly but simple enough to be used by the 
beginning teacher or study group participant. 


Revelation and the Modern Mind. Teachings from the 
Life of Christ. By Bakewell Morrison, S.J. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. xvit+423. Price 
$2.25. 


This is Book Five in the “College Religion Series.” 
Readers are already familiar with the author’s two preced- 
ing volumes in this series, The Catholic Church and the 
Modern Mind and Marriage. The author himself is well 
known as a dynamic teacher of college Religion. He knows 
the student of today and his needs. At the same time he is 
not afraid to give him material with a challenge. In this 
volume he treats of fundamental truths. Father Husslein, 
the general editor of ‘“The Science and Culture Texts” says: 
“They are the truths concerning miracles and faith and 
grace, the nature of the Triune God, the sublime ideals of 
Christian asceticism, the meaning of sin and its effects, the 
priceless value of the Redemption, the fate of the unre- 
pentant sinner, and lastly, as the marvel of the goodness of 
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God, as a sweet accord of all ravishing strains, the beauty of 
her in whose womb was conceived the Author of grace, in 
whose bosom abode Heaven itself, Mary Immaculate, 
Mother of God and Mother of men.” The author makes 
no attempt to cover the whole field of theology. In his 
preface he says the layman does not need it. Father Morri- 
son quotes freely from the Bible. The book is divided into 
sections; within each section there are chapters. The vol- 
ume contains good bibliographies, is well annotated and 
presents at the beginning of each section a good organiza- 
tion outline. The books in the bibliography at the close of 
each section are brifly evaluated. 


The Church of Christ. By Rev. A. Rousseau. A Religion 
and Culture Book. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1936. Pp. xiv+313. Price $2.00. 


Father Husslein in his Preface states that although “the 
author’s first thought in writing this book was to satisfy the 


needs of those outside the Church, it is planned no less for 
those within her Fold. Simple and direct, brief yet remark- 
ably comprehensive, original in plan and presentation, it 
would seem to be precisely the work each one will wish to 
read and place in the hands of every inquirer. On the part 
of the author it is the result of many years of practical 
experience, especially with those not yet of the Faith.” 
The author presents from the beginning an account of the 
Church of Christ. He begins with the relation of God to 
creatures and shows how salvation was offered to men 
before Christ’s coming. He makes an abundant use of the 
Old Testament as predicting and prefiguring the Church of 
Christ. From Chapter Three through Chapter Twenty-eight 
he treats of the following topics: III. The Coming of Christ; 
IV. The Divinity of Christ; V. Christ’s Kingdom, The 
Church; VI. The Old and the New Covenant; VII. Propa- 
gation of the Church; VIII. Faith and the New Worship; 
IX. The Christian Code; X. Rebirth and Eucharist: XI. 
Christ’s Personal Declaration; XII. Christ’s Prayer; XIII. 
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The Last Supper; XIV. The Motives of Christ; XV. The 
Passion of Christ; XVI. The Resurrection; XVII. Emmaus; 
XVIII. A Visible Organization; XIX. Pentecost; XX. What 
Is a Sacrament? XXI. Baptism; XXII. Confirmation; 
XXIII. The New and Real Worship; XXIV. Penance; 
XXV. Extreme Unction; XXVI. Holy Orders; XXVII. 
Matrimony; XXVIII. The Bride of Christ. Teachers par- 
ticularly will like this book in its out of the ordinary pres- 
entation of many topics, particularly the sacraments. They 
will find it helpful in their programs of personal enrichment. 


Freedom in the Modern World. Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Richard O’Sullivan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936. Pp. 223. Price $2.00. 


It is not necessary to introduce the author of this volume, 
one of the great figures in the Catholic intellectual rena- 
scence. In three parts he discusses (a) a Philosophy of 
Freedom, (2) Religion and Culture, and (3) The Purifica- 
tion of Means. The book was written in view of those con- 
ditions in modern society which are destructive of human 
personality and of true freedom. In the first part of the 
book the considerations are mainly metaphysical; the con- 
sequences of free will and autonomy in the realm of political 
philosophy conclude this section of the book. In the second 
part of his text the author develops certain themes that he 
outlines in Religion and Culture and certain conditions in 
the modern world in which the propositions already consid- 
ered offer opportunity for practical application. Among the 
questions that follow the pursuit of his leading idea are 
those “that concern the notion of Order; the opposition 
between authentic humanism that has God for its center 
and the humanism of history that has Man for its center; 
the relations between the spiritual and the temporal orders; 
the possible types or aspects of a new Christendom; the 
temporal mission of the Christian soul; the attitude of 
authentic humanism towards the existing order of civiliza- 
tion; and towards the materialism of the capitalist and the 
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communist systems.” The third part of the book is occupied 
with practical consideration of the lines of action that may 
be pursued in the “radical reform of a temporal order that 
is destructive of human personality and of true freedom; 
and sees (since means must be consonant with the ends they 
serve) that the means to be used in such an effort of reform 
must be worthy of the splendour of the end in view and 
adequate to the renewal of the temporal order on a truly 
spiritual basis.” 


The Catholic Missal Supplement for 1936. Arranged by 
Very Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., and Very Rev. John A. 
McHugh, O.P. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1936. 
Pp. 12. Price 10c. 


This small pamphlet, that can be easily inserted in the 
back of a Missal, gives page references in The Catholic 
Missal for the current liturgical year. The supplement is 
also applicable to all Missals. The publishers announce 
that copies of the 1937 supplement can be obtained in 
December, 1936. 


The Happy Ascetic, Adolph Petit of the Society of Jesus. 
By Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers, 1936. Pp. xit+212. Price $1.75 net. 


Teachers of Religion both for their own usage and for 
others, welcome good biographies. They will like Father 
Petit’s life story, full of activity and people, full of kindness, 
gratitude, and joy in the Divine Will. 


Readings and Meditations for Retreats and Spiritual Re- 
newals. Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1936. Pp. viit+77. Price $1.00 
(cloth bound) plus postage. 
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This volume is an adaptation of Mit Gott published in 
1930 as a series of meditations for every day of the year, 
written in the spirit of Catholic Action by the Reverend 
Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M. In this volume Father Kilian 
presents a short adaptation of Father Bierbaum’s larger 
volume under the following headings: I. Introduction: What 
Is a Retreat?; II. Your Soul; III. Sin and Death; IV. Sin 
and Hell; V. Toward God; VI. Away from Sin; VII. Follow 
Christ; VIII. Your Special Duties; IX. Conquer Obstacles; 
X. Seek Happiness; XI. Conclusion: Persevere! School 


libraries should be particularly interested in copies of this 
book. 


Rest Awhile. By Sister St. Michael Cowan, Sisters of the 
Holy Spirit. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. xi+ 
153. Price $1.25. 


This is a volume of readings and meditations from “ap- 
proved sources” for use, by both religious and laity, during 
retreat and other times. The readings are assembled under 
the following seven headings: I. The Soul’s Sanitation; II. 
The Sources of the Soul’s Maladies; III. The Soul’s Growth; 
IV. The Soul’s Embellishment; V. The Soul’s Peace; VI. 
The Soul’s Ideal; VII. The Soul’s Homecoming. 


The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations. By John 
Eppstein. London: Burns & Oates. Washington: Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1936. Pp. xix+525. 


Few persons who have given their attention to the prob- 
lems of international relations as they have developed dur- 
ing this generation can fail to be troubled by the paradox of 
Christian nations engaged in the sharpest economic rivalries 
and competing with almost feverish haste in the building of 
armaments and in the invention of new instrumentalities of 
warfare. How are Catholics in particular to reconcile the 
high principles of Christian morality which have been the 
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traditional teaching of the doctors of the Church with the 
low standards of international conduct that seem to prevail 
whenever the national interests of one state conflict with 
those of another? Can it be that there is one code of law 
for individuals and another for nations? No suggestion is 
more expressly repudiated by the Church. Consistently and 
without qualification it is laid down by the theologians and 
doctors that the same principles of moral conduct are bind- 
ing upon the nation as are binding upon the individual 
citizen. The problem thus becomes not so much one of 
principles as of applying the principles to the concrete situa- 
tions with which we are confronted. We are told that a 
nation may not go to war except for a “just cause”; but 
what constitutes a “just cause” in a particular case remains 
to be determined. What we find in the history of the inter- 
national relations is a conflict between an ideal and the hard 
realities of international life—a conflict which through the 
centuries has given much concern to the doctors of the 
Church who have been called upon to interpret the moral 
law in terms of the practical conditions with which they 
have been confronted in each generation. 


No one who so much as turns the pages of this volume 
can fail to be impressed with the accumulation of docu- 
mentary material which the author has brought together in 
what he describes as “a compendium of the teaching and 
tradition of Catholic Christianity upon international mor- 
ality.” From the early fathers of the Church down to the 
recent encyclicals of Pope Benedict and Pope Pius the 
author traces the evolution of ideas and the application of 
principles “in many lands and by many minds.” The his- 
torical method is followed as far as possible throughout the 
work. After an examination of the teachings of St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas, the author passes to the 
“neo-scholastic doctrine of war” and presents in detail the 
writings of Vittoria, “the Dominican counsellor of Kings,” 
of the Spanish Jesuits, Suarez and Vasquez, and of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. Coming to the modern period, a careful 
study is made of the work of the Italian Jesuit, Taparelli 
d’Azeglio, who,writing in 1846, appears to have anticipated 
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in a remarkable way the conception of an organized society 
of nations, which he calls an “ethnarchy,” whose duty it 
must be to make right prevail over might. In such event 
war would no longer be a contest between state and state, 
but between an aggressor and the whole community of 
nations which is undertaking to protect the victim of the 
unlawful attack. Equally striking are the conclusions reached 
by a conference of theologians held at Fribourg in 1931, 
which examined the traditional doctrine of war and laid it 
down that “a war declared by a state on its own authority 
without previous recourse to the international institutions 
which exist cannot be a lawful social process.” 


Part II of the volume passes to a consideration of the 
doctrine and practice of the Church with regard to the duty 
of preserving peace. Here, after a brief analysis of the 
problem, is presented a series of passages, notably excerpts 
from recent papal encyclicals, dealing with the obligation of 
arbitration and with the necessity of joint action by the 
nations to bring about disarmament by mutual defense 
against an aggressor. A separate chapter on “The Church 
as Peacemaker” contains a description of specific instances 
in which the Church has sought to bring about by its media- 
tion the peaceful settlement of international disputes. The 
letter of Benedict XV of August 1, 1917, and his encyclical 
of May 23, 1920, must go down in history as among the 
outstanding contributions to the cause of peace. 


In Part IV the author takes up the problem of the moral 
unity of mankind in its relation to the necessity of giving 
to the community of nations a more definite organization. 
The establishment of the League of Nations is described and 
its functions analyzed in the light of general principles. 
Lastly, in Part V, the author undertakes an examination of 
the problem of Nationality, “the most dynamic force in the 
international life of the present age.” An appendix contains, 
in addition to familiar documents relating to present inter- 
national organization, a list of “pacific interventions of the 
Holy See” from the twelfth to the twentieth century. 

There can be little doubt but that Mr. Eppstein’s volume 
will receive a cordial welcome from the Catholic public. For 
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it answers questions that must arise in every thoughtful 
mind, and it gives new courage to those who are working 
for the cause of peace to find what possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation are inherent in the organization of the 
Church. Urbis et Orbis: it is the principle of unity cutting 
across state lines and finding bonds of common moral inter- 
est stronger than the artificial differences of material in- 
terest that now separate the nations. The appeal of the 
volume is, indeed, irresistible, not directly to support this 
or that institution, but to clarify and reaffirm general prin- 
ciples in the light of which it should not be too difficult for 
nations of goodwill to bring order out of the existing an- 
archy of international relations.* 

Charles G. Fenwick 

Catholic Association for International Peace 


* This review is published at the request of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. 
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One chairman has developed a plan which has proved the best 
thus far tried. She goes back to the old adage of having many 
people do a little bit. A schedule is made out, one person acting 
as chairman. If it is not possible to secure one driver for each of 
the days of the vacation school, she tries to get one to take a week, 
two or more days, one day a week or even one every two weeks. 
In this way, it is possible to make connections. She often finds it 
necessary to have one driver to take the teachers and another to 
call for them, especially when it entails the long drive through the 
traffic. This means an early start and a late return, and as the 
school opens at nine, the teacher should be in readiness at that 
hour. Sometimes the chairman of a smaller town looks with envi- 
ous eyes upon those who work in the large city, but the larger the 
city the more difficult the task. This summer the chairman of the 
Los Angeles Confraternity Vacation School supplied at least sev- 
enty-five cars and kept them running on schedule. To this number 
we must add the many cars that went to the schools where the 
teachers drove or obtained their own transportation themselves. 
\Vhen the vacation school closes we feel that we have made many 
friends and given them an opportunity to do much good. 


By Alice Vignos, “Helpers Arrange for Transportation, Pro- 
ceedings of the National Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, Rochester, New York, Octo- 
ber 30, 31, 1935, p. 165. 
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